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AN ACT providing for the public printing and binding and distribution of public documents. 

Section 73, paragraph 2: 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture shall hereafter be submitted 
and printed in two parts, as follows: Part one, which shall contain purely busi- 
ness and executive matter which it is necessary for the Secretary to submit to the 
President and Congress; part two, which shall contain such reports from the 
different bureaus and divisions, and such papers prepared by their special agents, 
accompanied by suitable illustrations, as shall, in the opinion of the Secretary, be 
specially suited to interest and instruct the farmers of the country, and to include 
a general report of the operations of the Department for their information. There 
shall be printed of part one, one thousand copies for the Senate, two thousand 
copies for the House, and three thousand copies for the Department of Agriculture; 
and of part two, one hundred and ten thousand copies for the use of the Senate, 
three hundred and sixty thousand copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and thirty thousand copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture, 
the illustrations for the same to be executed under the supervision of the Public 
Printer, in accordance with directions of the Joint Committee on Printing, said 
illustrations to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; and 
the title of each of the said parts shall be such as to show that such part is com- 
plete in itself. 
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PREFACE. 


Under date July 14, 1897, the Secretary of Agriculture, in calling 
upon the chiefs of bureaus, divisions, and offices of the Department 
of Agriculture for contributions to the Yearbook of the Department 
for 1897, used the following language: 


It is my earnest wish that the Yearbook shall be of such a popular character 
and of sueh value to practical agriculture as to justify the enormous edition 
issued by Congress. Every one contributing to it should be fully impressed with 
the fact that every page contained in the Yearbook costs the country $500, and is 
designed to be distributed to half a million persons. As the reputation of the 
Department is assuredly a matter of pride to every one of its officers and scientific 
workers, I feel confident of the hearty cooperation of each one of you in making 
this book the best book of its kind ever issued. As soon as the subjects upon 
which you propose to submit papers are presented to me for consideration, I shall 
indicate which of them will be acceptable, that the work of preparation may be 
undertaken as promptly as possible. 

The editing of the Yearbook for 1897 will be confided, as in the case of the other 
publications of the Department, to the Chief of the Division of Publications, under 
the personal direction of the Secretary. 


This expression by the head of the Department affords a clew to 
the principles which have controlled the preparation of the Year- 
book. Moreover, from the titles of the articles submitted by the 
several chiefs as available, the Secretary of Agriculture himself made 
the selection. In addition to the miscellaneous articles thus selected, 
the Secretary called upon each chief in charge of a special branch of 
the Department work not purely administrative for an article setting 
forth the character of the work done by him for the farmer. The 
precise nature of the article desired is indicated in the Secretary’s call 
as follows: 

S * 5 of in addition to such other suitable articles as may be 
necessary, the forthcoming Yearbook, 1897, should contain an article from each 
chief of bureau, division, and office outside of those that are purely administra- 
tive, which shall set forth in plain terms the relation of the work of his bureau, 
division, or office to the farmer. The existence of the Department is justified 
precisely so far as it aids the farmer to be a successful farmer, and my desire is 
that the article called for should present clearly to the reader just how the 
division of the work in your charge achieves that purpose. e' zn A 


Thus it will be seen that the Yearbook for 1897 has been con- 
structed on lines laid down by the present head of the Department. 
The practical carrying out of the work as thus outlined has called 


for a subdivision of the book into four main parts. The first, as 
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usual, consists of the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year 1897, and its publication fills the requirement of 
the law (see paragraph on page 2) that the Yearbook shall ‘‘ include 
a general report of the operations of the Department.” 

The second part contains the papers setting forth the work of the 
several bureaus and divisions and bears the general title ‘‘ Work of 
the Department for the Farmer.” 

In the papers in this second part considerable diversity is shown, 
the several chiefs differing widely in the manner of presenting the 
nature of the relation of their branch of the work to the farmer, but 
the majority incline to an historical account of the division itself. 
By direction, considerable latitude was allowed to each chief in telling 
his story, hence the variety of forms referred to; but those who are 
interested in knowing what service the Department undertakes to 
render to the farmers of this country,and the methods by which it 
seeks to accomplish it, will certainly find this information here. 

The miscellaneous papers in the third part, eighteen in number, 
were, With a single exception, prepared by the chiefs of the bureaus 
and divisions and their expert assistants. This part fairly illustrates 
the extent and variety of the scientific work and, with the account 
given in the second part of the character of the work undertaken, 
should serve to remove the not infrequently incorrect impression con- 
veyed as to the nature of the duties devolving upon the scientific 
staff of the Department, owing no doubt to the inappropriate title of 
‘Chief of Division” by which most of those composing it are officially 
designated. 

The fourth part, the ‘‘ Appendix,” contains information which 
should be available to every farmer and which is of value to all who 
are interested, even indirectly, in agriculture. Beginning with an 
extended presentation of the organization of the Department, a list 
of the agricultural colleges and stations in the several States, and a 
list of the Department publications for the year, it includes data on 
feeding, fertilizers, fungicides, a list of one hundred of the most val- 
uable trees in the United States, with their characteristics and uses 
and their preferred environment; tables showing the number and 
value of farm animals, the acreage and value of the principal crops, 
the imports and exports of agricultural products, transportation 
rates, and a record of the weather condition throughout the year. 
The several bureaus, divisions, and offices of the Department have 
been drawn upon to supply this collection of agricultural facts, and 
it has not been found necessary or feasible to credit each particular 
one with every item contributed by it, except in ease of statistical 
tables and meteorological information, the authority for which it has 
been deemed best to indicate. 
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GEO. WM. HILL, 
Editor Yearbook. 
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U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


TO THE PRESIDENT: 

The Secretary of Agriculture has the honor to submit his annual 
report of the work of the Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1897. | 

OBJECTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The Department of Agriculture was organized to help farmers to a 
better knowledge of production and its tendencies at home and abroad, 
so as to enable them to intelligently meet the requirements of home 
and foreign markets for material that may be profitably grown or 
manufactured on American farms. It was also intended that the 
Department should organize a comprehensive system of means by 
which the sciences that relate to agriculture should become familiar 
as household words among our farmers. 


SCOPE OF THE DEPARTMENT WORK. 


The endowment of agricultural colleges by Congress in 1862 and the 
appropriations for experiment stations in 1887, for education in agri- 
culture and for supplying correct information to farmers along the 
lines of their life work, are probably the most effective and far-reach- 
ing ever devised by the government of any people. Cultivators are 
becoming more familiar with the soils they manipulate and the cli- 
mates of their respective localities, the plants adapted to their condi- 
tions, and the live stock that those conditions will best develop. The 
work done in each State along lines of agricultural investigation by 
experiment stations is to some extent local in its character, while 
much of it has general application. The Department of Agriculture 
designs giving wide circulation to everything of general interest, so 
that the farmers of all the States and Territories may get the benefit 


of good work done in each State. 
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ANIMAL PRODUCTS AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The science of dairying is spreading from the agricultural college 
centers, resulting in greatly increased and improved production. The 
Department of Agriculture is seeking markets in foreign countries by 
making their people familiar with the superiority of our goods. 

We produce meats of superior quality more cheaply than any other 
nation can put them on the world’s market, owing to the cheapness 
of our grains and grasses. The State experiment stations are giving 
feeders information regarding the best methods of nutrition, which 
will result in more economic practices. The Department of Agricul- 
ture inspects live animals and dressed meats for export and certifies 
to their freedom from disease, supervises their condition through 
agents in foreign markets, and is the advocate of exporters where 
discriminations are laid upon the movement of live stock and meats 
in foreign countries. The Department will in the future endeavor to 
help producers to find markets for surplus productions, by getting 
and spreading information concerning them and concerning what for- 
eign markets require. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BEETS. 


The Government spends money freely in distributing seeds and 
plants among the people. The policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the future will be to encourage the introduction of what 
will enable our people to diversify their crops and keep at home 
money that is now sent abroad to buy what the United States should 
produce. 

Seven tons of imported sugar-beet seeds were distributed last spring 
in 27 States, among 22,000 farmers, through the experiment stations of 
those States, to ascertain where the sweetest beets can be produced. 
Samples are now being analyzed at the experiment stations, and 
where they are not prepared to do the work the beets are forwarded 
to the laboratory of the Department at Washington. ‘There is abun- 
dant encouragement to lead us to conclude that our country will 
within a few years produce what sugar it requires. The Department 
will collect all the facts regarding the work of this season and publish 
them for general distribution. The pioneer work will be pushed ener- 
getically during the next year. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEW INDUSTRIES. 


The United States paid $382,000,000 the last fiscal year for sugar, 
hides, fruits, wines, animals, rice, flax, hemp, cheese, wheat, barley, 
beans, eggs, tea, ete., $6,000,000 for chicory, castor beans, lavender, 
licorice, opium poppy, sumac, ete., and $2,000,000 for bulbs, nearly 
all of which could be grown and prepared for use at home. The 
Department of Agriculture will encourage the growing of these arti- 
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cles by the-introduction of seeds and by sending out Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins giving information concerning them. 

An American farmer can grow horses as cheaply as he can grow 
cattle; we have a heavy and profitable export trade in cattle, and 
may have an export trade equally heavy and profitable in horses. 
The Department is gathering facts regarding our horse industry at 
home and the requirements of purchasers abroad, so that our farmers 
may learn what foreign buyers demand. 


ADVANCE IN SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


We are endeavoring to get information from foreign countries with 
which we compete in the markets of the world regarding crops and 
prices. We are also taking steps to ascertain what crops are grown 
on different thermal lines, so that seeds and plants may be intelli- 
gently brought to this country to assist in the diversification of our 
crops and add to their variety. Agents are sent into foreign coun- 
tries to make selections suitable to our various latitudes. All this 
work is done at a disadvantage and at considerable expense, which 
limits seed and plant importation. A scientist has been appointed in 
the Department to have charge of seed and plant importation. He 
will correspond with American representatives abroad, with scientifie 
associations, investigators, seed houses, and the like, so as to get 
information concerning plant life in different latitudes and along the 
life zones that control plant growth. The Department requires the 
history as regards soil, climate, and antecedents of every seed or plant 
it imports. This is very difficult to get in many cases. None of the 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere have a corps of scientists in every 
locality as the United States has. Our country has profited by intro- 
ducing new seeds and plants, but much of this work has been done 
in the dark. 


NEED OF QUALIFIED AGENTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


There is a necessity in every foreign country to which we send repre- 
sentatives for American agents who have been educated in the sciences 
relating to agriculture. The agricultural colleges endowed by Con- 
gress are educating men along these lines. Such men can now be had 
who are competent to report intelligently on the productions of coun- 
tries where man has lived by tilling the soil for thousands of years, 
and they could keep the farmers of the United States informed 
regarding crops, markets, and their tendencies much more accurately 
than agents not scientifically educated. 


GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 


Much of our country is comparatively new; few of our native 
grasses or legumes thrive in connection with systems of rotation that 
are necessary to maintain fertility.- They are fast disappearing as 
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grazing and cultivation are adopted. It is a task worthy a nation’s 
effort to replace them with grasses that form sod and replenish the 
soil with humus or legumes that fix free nitrogen in the soil and that 
provide the most valuable part of animal food. Both considerations 
demand the attention of the Department of Agriculture, and efforts 
have been made during the past season to procure suitable grasses 
and legumes from the semiarid countries of Asia, through agents of 
the Department, for trial in the Western and Southwestern sections of 
our country. 


THE DEPARTMENT SCIENTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The Department has a thoroughly competent corps of scientists 
occupying places in the front ranks of their specialties, conducting 
research into all fields of inquiry where practical farmers need their 
help. They cooperate with the scientists of the several experiment 
stations in investigations of more than local interest, and keep in touch 
with observers and experimenters throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries. Reports of their work are distributed as the 
secrets of nature influencing agricultural production are revealed. 


THE WORLD’S MARKETS FOR FARMERS. 


The markets of the world are now in close, sympathetic touch. Their 
sources of supply are affected by the weather, by insect depredations, 
by military commotions, by transportation facilities, and by the intel- 
ligence of producers. The Departmentof Agriculture intends, through 
its bureaus, offices, and divisions, to carry information to the home 
of every farmer, and thus enable him to direct his efforts intelligently 
as changing conditions suggest. 


EXPERIMENTAL EXPORTS OF BUTTER. 


Early in the year it became apparent that a considerable surplus 
of butter of the higher grades would appear in our domestic markets. 
This had never before occurred, and it was plain that if such a eondi- 
tion prevailed for any length of time the price of fine butter would 
decline; and should this happen with the best quality, values would 
be depressed through all grades of this commodity. Before mid- 
summer the best of creamery butter was offered in almost unlimited 
quantities in our largest markets at a price lower than ever known 
(14 and 15 cents), and no material change occurred for several weeks. 
I therefore decided to make a series of experimental exports of fine 
American butter, for the purpose of promoting an increased foreign 
demand for this article, and in order to get more exact information as 
to facts and conditions attending such exports than was otherwise 
obtainable. 
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GROWTH AND CONDITION OF OUR BUTTER TRADE ABROAD. 


The export of butter from this country is nothing new. It began 
even as early as the year 1747, and exceeded 1,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally a hundred years ago. Then if increased to 35,000,000 pounds in 
1863, and, dropping to 2,000,000 in 1870, rose to almost 40,000,000 
in 1880. Since that time the quantity exported has been as low as 
5,000,000 pounds a year (1894) and as high as 31,000,000, the latter 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. New York City reports, for 
the commercial years ending with May, butter exports of 643,000 
packages (about 60 pounds each) for 1880, 292,000 for 1890, 24,000 
for 1895, 199,600 for 1896, and 320,000 for 1897. Since May 1, 1897, 
the exports from New York have been about 12 per cent greater than 
for the same months in 1896; but prior to the last year or two the 
butter exported was of low grade as a rule, and made not so much 
with a view to establishing a regular trade as to take advantage of 
special and transient conditions of the markets at home and abroad, 
‘and to make profits on these occasional business ventures. The result 
has been to give foreign merchants, especially in Great Britain, the 
impression that the butter of this country was poor in quality, and 
that no regular supply could be depended upon. 


TESTING THE LONDON BUTTER MARKET. 


Shipments of butter were therefore begun early in the season, under 
the supervision of the dairy division, and have since been continued 
at intervals of three or four weeks. The butter has been obtained 

oo selected creameries in the leading dairy States, prepared with 

| special reference to the ascertained requirements of foreign buyers, 

and thus far all has been consigned to a representative of the Depart- 
ment at London. It has been disposed of under his supervision, 
special efforts being made to test the demands of the London market 

) and obtain the opinions of wholesale dealers, tradesmen, and con- 
sumers as to the merits of the butter thus sold and its relative posi- 
tion, present and prospective, in that market. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPORTATION OF BUTTER. 


Much attention has also been given to the matter of transportation, 
with aview to shortening the time, improving the accommodations, and 
avoiding detentions and exposures, so as to make the conditions as 
nearly perfect as possible all along the line, from the producer, per- 
haps in our far West, to the consumer in England or on the continent 
of Europe. It was at first found that although satisfactory facilities 
were provided by refrigerator cars and quick transit while on the rail, 
and by cold compartments on the steamships while at sea, there were 
points of necessary transfer where delays occurred, with the butter 
often exposed to high temperatures and the packages marred and 
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injured by careless handling. Serious detentions at interior points of 
transfer and hours of needless exposure upon platforms and in ter- 
minal sheds at New York and other points have been located and 
arrangements made for preventing them. ‘The railroads of this coun- 
try and the special transportation lines operating over them appre- 
ciate the necessities of the case, and are prepared to perfect their 
arrangements for receiving butter in all the large producing districts 
and delivering it unimpaired to vessels at any suitable port to any 
extent demanded by the development of this traffic. 


COLD STORAGE OF BUTTER ON STEAMERS. 


Suitable accommodations for cold storage of butter on ocean steamers 
were very imperfect and uncertain prior to the present year, and are 
not yet satisfactory at all points. But refrigerators have been ayail- 
able at New York almost every week during this season, and it is now 
evident that the demands of trade in this respect will be met sufficiently 
at that point and promptly provided for at other ports on the Atlan- 
tic and also on the Gulf. (These important provisions will apply as 
well to other perishable farm products, and encourage the extension of 
markets in that direction also.) At English ports there has been much 
complaint of detention and careless handling. An agent ofthe Depart- 
ment has given particular attention to this subject at Southampton, 
and reports the conditions there as much improved. A good deal 
remains to be done, however, to secure satisfactory facilities for 
transfer and prompt forwarding of butter and similar merchandise at 
those ports and proper accommodations on the freight trains to the 
interior markets of Great Britain. Refrigerator cars, such as are in 
common use all over this country, are as yet practically unknown in 
England. 

BETTER REPUTATION FOR AMERICAN BUTTER. 


The shipments made have served the double purpose of securing 
useful information for those of our own people, whether producers or 
dealers, who wish to sell abroad, and of aiding to establish a better 
reputation for butter from the United States among prospective cus- 
tomers. Leading English merchants have been thus convinced, as 
never before, of the excellence of butter obtainable in this country 
and the feasibility of delivering it fresh and unimpaired to British 
buyers. 

In the endeavor to have all the butter included in these trials 
plainly marked and made known as the product of the United States, 
and thus presented to the English consumer, extraordinary prejudice 
has been met in London at every point. Merchants insisted that no 
good butter could come from America, made various unjust and absurd 
criticisms of the butter offered them, and ever when convinced of its 
merits, against their will, they offered to pay much less for it than 
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they gave for butter of no better quality from other countries and | 
sources of supply. Once in the hands of the trade, our butter was 
repeatedly sold as English, Canadian, or Australian, and special efforts 
were required to get any of it into the hands of consumers, under its 
true name, through the usual commercial channels. 


FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN BUTTER. 


It is too early now to formulate all the lessons taught by these 
experimental exports, but certain facts have been already determined. 
Butter from the most remote creamery districts of the United States, 
when properly made, can be so transported as to be delivered in prime 
condition to consumers in England or on the continent of Europe 
fifteen or twenty days after making. The quality of selected Amer- 
ican butter is quite equal to the best offered in London from any other 
country, although our supply, as a whole, is not so uniform in char- 
acter as that from some other sources, notably Denmark. Despite 
allegations to the contrary, the butter exported by the Department 
has been proved to contain less water and a greater proportion of 
pure butter fat than any butter for sale in the London market. 

The products of the United States and of Denmark have been found 
to be the only absolutely pure butter imported into England; all 
others, including the product of British colonies, contain more or less 
injurious ingredients, used as preservatives. Notwithstanding the 
prejudices of London merchants, and the maintenance of compara- | 
tively low quotations for ‘‘States” butter, the creamery product of 
this country isnow commonly retailed at the highest market price, on a 
perfect equality with the best English, Danish, and French butters. 
And English customers are so well pleased that, whether knowing it | 
to be American butter or not, they frequently make special efforts to 
get more of that particular kind, and are disappointed on finding the 
supply to be insufficient and uncertain. The retail price obtained for 
butter exported by the Department during the summer has been from 
24 to 28 cents per pound. 


BUTTER PACKAGES FOR THE LONDON MARKET. 


The London market objects to salted butter in small packages. 
There are indications that with some effort print butter and small pack- 
ages for family trade might be successfully introduced, especially in 
the suburbs of the city. But consumers, as a rule, buy in small quan- 
tities, often daily, and prefer to see the quantity they want cut from a 
large body, like the contents of a box or tub, weighing 50 pounds or 
more. For this reason mainly the retailers, and consequently the 
larger merchants, demand large packages, and decidedly favor, 
because of convenience, the cubical box of 56 pounds, or a half hun- 
dredweight, known as the Australian package. Nevertheless, butter 
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of established reputation sells in London, as elsewhere, at the best 
market rates, with little regard to the form of package. The best 
Danish butter, which still holds first place in English markets, is 
always found in kegs or firkins of different and irregular sizes. And 
although when the Department sent over early in the season exactly 
the same butter in boxes and tubs, the former sold for a cent or two 
more per pound than the latter, subsequently, upon recognition of 
the quality of the article, the offerings made by the Department, in 
boxes and tubs, sold at the same price. 


COLOR AND FLAVOR OF BUTTER. 


English markets seem to differ as much as those in America in the 
matter of taste as to the degree of color and salt in butter. It is an 
easy matter to provide for meeting the requirements of any locality or 
market in these respects. At present London buyers want butter of 
a light lemon or straw color, even less yellow than our natural June 
grass butter, and lightly salted, having, in the finished product, about 
one-third of an ounce to the pound, or 2 per cent, of salt. A mild and 
even flat flavor seems to be preferred to the quicker and more decided 
flavors so highly esteemed in this country. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING EXPORTS OF BUTTER. 


From the present outlook, the whole matter of future foreign mar- 
kets for American butter depends upon the question of price. Eng- 
lish merchants are rapidly learning, and those of other countries can 
be similarly taught, that they can get all the butter they want from 
the United States, and of a quality unsurpassed, if they will pay 
enough forit. But the supply of fine butter in this country is irregular 
in quantity and our home demand fluctuates, so that the highest 
grades are at times obtainable at prices which offer a tempting margin 
for export, and a few months later the same grade of butter sells for 
about as much in Chicago and New York as it would in London. 
While these uncertain conditions exist, no regular export trade of 
importance is likely to be established. Neither merchants nor con- 
sumers like change of kind in their supply of butter. A reliable 
supply of uniform quality is an essential condition to a regular trade. 
It costs 2 or 3 cents a pound, and sometimes more, to carry butter 
from an American creamery and sell it in Liverpool or London. 

A comparison of market quotations in England and the United 
States month by month will show that at times there are strong 
inducements for exporting butter and none at all atother times. In 
July last the wholesale price of the best creamery butter in New York 
was 15 cents, while at the same time butter of equal quality was worth 
20 to 21 cents in London. From that time to the present writing but- 
ter has advanced over 50 per cent in value in this country, while in 
Londen the advance during the same period has been only 20 per cent. 
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CONTRACTS ABROAD FOR ENTIRE BUTTER PRODUCTS. 


A private dairyman often finds it to his advantage to contract the 
butter product of his farm to a good customer at a fixed price for the 
year. Sometimes he gets less than he might obtain temporarily else- 
where and sometimes more, but the year’s average is satisfactory. 
Others, including creamerymen as well as dairymen, are quite con- 
tented to follow the regular market price if their customer will take 
the entire product, week by week. From the investigations already 
made, it is evident that American creameries which do not find a suf- 
ficiently regular and satisfactory market for their butter product. 
throughout the year, but are willing to accept ruling market prices, 
ean arrange for disposing of their entire output to foreign merchants 
on terms quite as advantageous as those obtainable in this country. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTAL EXPORTS OF BUTTER DESIRABLE. 


As already stated, the trials made the present season have been 
confined to the London market. The results obtained thus far seem 
to make it desirable to continue these experimental exports of butter, 
enlarging the field of operations to include other points in Great Britain 
which present peculiar local features, as well as selected markets on 
the continent of Europe. 

It may become expedient to make similar efforts to extend the 
markets for other perishable commodities, the products of American 
farms, such as poultry, eggs, and fruit. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FARMER’S HOME. 


Among the educational movements which in recent years have 
engaged the attention of the public none has been received with 
greater favor than the attempt to introduce into schools for girls and 
women some systematic teaching of the arts which are practiced in the 
home. Many of the colleges of agriculture and mechanie arts, together 
with. scientific, technical, and industrial schools, now maintain a 
department of domestic science. Cooking and sewing are quite com- 
monly taught in the publie schools, and cooking schools for women 
have been organized in numerous places. While useful instruction 
in these lines is imparted, it is generally recognized that much remains. 
to be done before the teaching of domestic science can assume its 
most effective form. 


NEED OF THOROUGH HOME TRAINING. 


In this, as in other branches of instruction which have a vital rela- 
tion to the arts and industries, the student should learn not only the 
best methods of doing the things required by the daily needs of home 
life, but also the reasons why certain things are to be done and others 
avoided. In other words, this teaching needs a scientific basis if it is 
to be thoroughly useful. In this respect domestic science is in the 
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same category with medicine, engineering, and agriculture. It is 
not so very long ago that medicine and engineering were very largely 
empirical arts, and the schools of medicine and engineering were 
principally engaged in teaching men the things they were to do when 
they became doctors or engineers. ‘To-day no doctor or engineer is 
considered fitted to pursue his profession until he has drunk deep at 
the fountains of science and knows well the principles on which suc- 
cessful practice must be based. In agriculture it is coming to be 
clearly seen that teaching the boy how to plow or to perform any 
other farm operation is not the most important service which the 
school can render. There must be added to this, definite and careful 
instruction in the principles on which agricultural practice is based. 
The farmer must be taught to think in the lines where science has 
shed light upon his art if his practice is to be most thoroughly success- 
ful. Fortunately, science has already much to tell the farmer which 
is most useful to him, and every year sees an increase in the great 
store from which the agricultural student can safely draw. 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Now, what has been done for the boy in agriculture and engineer- 
ing needs to be done for the girl in domestic art and science. And 
already the beginnings of a far-reaching effort in this direction have 
been made. The teachers of domestic science are not content to fol- 
low a dull routine of household drudgery in their teaching. They are 
appealing to the scientist and specialist in lines which touch the home 
life to explain the principles on which home practices should rest and 
to show them how intelligent taste and skill can make the home a 
pleasant place to live in, and how scientific knowledge can enable the 
home keeper to maintain the health and generally promote the physi- 
cal well being of those committed to her charge. Some progress has 
been made in formulating the replies which science is now able to give 
to inquiries relating to domestie science and in undertaking investi- 
gations with a view to greatly broadening our knowledge of these 
matters in the days to come. 


THE DEPARTMENT’S WORK FOR THE HOME. 


In the great work of helping the women of our land, nearly half of 
whom are toiling in the homes upon our farms, this Department, it is 
believed, has a large duty to perform. For, whatever will be effective 
in raising the grade of the home life on the farm, in securing the better 
nourishment of the farmer’s family, and in surrounding them with the 
refinements and attractions of a well-ordered home, will powerfully 
contribute alike to the material prosperity of the country and the 
general welfare of the farmers. The investigations which the Depart- 
ment has undertaken on the food and nutrition of man have already 
been of much service to the teachers and students of domestic sei- 
ence, and it is hoped that these investigations will hereafter be still 
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more helpful in establishing a scientific basis for the teaching and 
practice of human nutrition. Through its close relations with the 
agricultural colleges and other institutions for industrial training of 
the youth, the Department may incidentally aid the movement to 
edueate women in the rational practice of the arts of the home. 


PROPOSED HELP IN THE TRAINING OF WOMEN. 


But beyond this, if is much to be desired that the Department may 
be afforded an opportunity to undertake some definite enterprises 
which will enable it to extend much more material assistance to those 
who are engaged in the noble task of giving practical training to the 
future wives and mothers of our farmers and to that vast army of 
faithful women who are bearing the heavy burdens of keeping the 
farmers’ homes pure and sweet and rearing the future masters of our 
vast agricultural domain. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
MEAT INSPECTION. 


The appropriation at the disposal of the bureau has not been suffi- 
cient to enable it to inspect all the animals slaughtered in the United 
States designed for interstate and foreign commerce. The force! 
engaged in this work has been enlarged from time to time, and the 
number of animals inspected has increased each year. During the 
past year all the beef exported to Europe, and a great part of the pork. 
and other meat products, have been inspected in accordance with the, 
law, but the bureau has found it impossible to inspect the large 
amount of meat slaughtered for interstate trade. The force now used, 
in the inspection is competent and efficient, and it should be extended, 
sufficiently to meet the intent of the law looking to the inspection of 
all the meat entering into interstate and foreign trade. The persons 
obtained by certification from the eligible list of the civil service, as 
a rule, have been more competent and efficient than those obtained 
before the force was brought within the classified service. 

~The work of inspection was in operation at 128 abattoirs and pack- 
ing houses located in 33 cities. 

The following table shows the number of ante-mortem inspections 
made in the stock yards and at abattoirs, with the number condemned: 


Ante-mortem inspection. 


For official | op abat- 


abattoirs in|, ~~ Con- | 3 
: cities where |*0irsin other Total demnea Rejected 
Animals. : citiesand |. : in stock 
the inspec- miscellane- | 2S8Pections. | at abat- yards 
th ous buyers. | | tolrs. 
ORTEIS - Ao - pon cnae a se rneend se cnee <- 4, 289, 058 3, 960, 967 | 8, 250, 025 | 195 24,951 | 
ee etc etace hel a 5,179, 643 2, 864, 712 8, 044, 355 757 | 10,503 
OO a ee’ mee = ihew debs Ss 259, 980 189, 053 448, 983 | 56 | 2, 597 
NE iad tn uch patna ten == 16, 813, 181 8, 753, 563 25, 566, 744 12, 858 40, 287 
pa SLeatet aaa 26,541,812 | 15,768,205 | 42,310,107 | 13,866 | 78,338 
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The following table shows the number of post-mortem inspections, 
giving the number of animals rejected, with the number of carcasses 
and parts condemned as unfit for human food: 


Post-mortem inspection. 


Number of iaspections. 0 arcasses condemned. Parts 

_ m —— ert! | Of CRs 

n ani- . casses 

Animals. At ches. mals re- At _| Stoo. con 

tokne jected Total. abat- ine ec-| Potal. demned 
’ in stock toirs. ti page at abat- 

yards. ’ toirs. 
Cae ocd ie ea Se ckde alee coset ee 11,634 | 4,253,850 |} 6,618 | 3,725 | 10,343 10, 290 
Sheep EE SES 5h 5, 209, 161 4,733 | 5,218,894 | 3,086 | 1,652) 4,738 1,213 

MS DS ee ee BS 2738, 124 787 273, 911 238 Bll 549 

17 OS a ae eae een eee 16, 808, 771 30, 263 | 16, 8389, 084 |a41,562 | 12,929 | 54,491 | 637,750 
Ls | (os ae een ei 26, 533, 272 47,417 | 26,580,689 | 51,504 | 18,617 | 70,121 | 49, 295 


a Includes 3.243 pin Rainn’ on microscopic examination. 
bIncludes 10,082 condemned on microscopic examination. 


The meat-inspection tags or some other mark of identification were 
affixed to 14,510,662 quarters and 863,248 pieces of beef, 5,161,927 car- 
casses of sheep, 231,879 of calves, 524,556 of hogs, and to 314,947 sacks 
and pieces of pork. 

The following table shows the number of animals inspected before 
slaughter, for abattoirs having inspection, from 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Animals inspected for abattoirs having inspection, fiscal years 1891-1897. 


Fiscal year. Cattle. | Calves. 


Hogs Total 
ET el I ge le ee ea ge Pees eee Aaa 1) Oe ee) eee meee s| (oa ad Po 83, 891 
iil) SSS SRD aie re sa tN caDSR ET Be Be Bo 3, 167, 009 50068.)  S88°S6)|--.-- 222 3, 809, 459 
(7) ee eS a aoe ee See Sp 3, 922, 174 92.047 |. 870,619 1... 5. 4, 885, 683 
ert es F208 Sanit) eee eee 8, 862, 111 96, 331 7,964,850 | 12,944, 056 
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MICROSCOPIC INSPECTION OF PORK. 


In the microscopic inspection for trichine, 1,881,309 specimens were 
examined. The number of samples found infected was 13,325, of 
which 3,243 were from carcasses and 10,082 from pieces of pork. 

The number of pounds exported was 43,572,355, of which only 
1,001,783 pounds went to countries not requiring a certificate of 
microscopic inspection. 


Amount of pork microscopically inspected, fiscal years 1892-1897. 
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The costof this inspection was $111,669.30, an average per specimen 
examined of 5.94 cents, or an average of 0.256 cent for each pound of 
microscopically examined meat exported. 


INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND EXPORT ANIMALS. 


The number of inspections of domestic cattle for export was $45,116; 
number tagged, 410,379; number rejected, 1,565; number of inspec- 
tions of domestic sheep, 348,108; number rejected, 189. The number 
of Canadian cattle inspected was 13,136; number rejected, 12; Cana- 
dian sheep inspected, 23,289; number rejected, 72. 

The number of domestic animals exported under the supervision of 
inspectors consisted of 390,554 cattle, 184,596 sheep, 22,623 horses, and 
100 mules. 

The number of certificates issued for cattle was 1,565; the number 
of clearances of vessels was 954. 

‘The percentage of loss in export animals during the year 1894 was 
0.37; in 1895 it was 0.62, and in 1896 it was 0.32. 
The cost of inspection of export animals, the Texas fever work, and 


~~ 


the inspection of animals imported from Mexico was $102,555.16. 


Cattle and sheep inspected for export. 
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SOUTHERN CATTLE INSPECTION. 


During the quarantine season of 1896 there were received and yarded 
in the quarantine divisions of the various stock yards 42,869 cars, 
containing 1,154,235 cattle; 43,529 cars were cleaned and disinfected. 

The supervision and control of the movement of cattle from the dis- 
trict infected with Southern, or splenetic, fever involves the placarding 
of cars and the stamping of waybills, the proper yarding of Southern 
cattle so that they will not come in contact with susceptible animals, 
and, when reloaded at one station, the notification of the inspector 
at the point of destination or at intermediate stations. In the nonin- 
fected area in Texas 220,543 cattle were inspected and permitted to be 
-moved to other States by trail and railroad for grazing. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTED ANIMALS. 


The number of animals imported from Mexico and inspected at the 
ports of entry along the boundary line was as follows: Two hundred 
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and ninety-two thousand four hundred and seventy-nine cattle, 43,393 
sheep, 12 hogs, and 171 goats. 

An experiment is now in progress in Page County, Lowa, to deter- 
mine to what extent and at what cost hog cholera can be prevented or 
controlled by sanitary regulations. The legislature at its last session 
passed a special act giving authority to destroy animals and to enforce 
necessary quarantine regulations. The funds available for this exper- 
iment are not sufficient, but it is hoped that the work may be suffi- 
ciently thorough in a part of the county to indicate what may be 
accomplished by the enforcement of such regulations. Experiments 
are also being made to learn what may be accomplished by killing 
only the plainly diseased animals and treating those exposed with hog- 
cholera antitoxin. It is yet too early to form an idea of the results 
that will be obtained through these experiments further than to state 
that the antitoxin evidently has a beneficial effect. The laboratory 
and experiment station are now engaged upon investigations looking 
to the production of an antitoxin of greater protective power and at 
less expense than has been possible heretofore. j 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF MEAT INSPECTION. 


The most pressing work of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the ~ 
coming year is the extension of meat inspection to abattoirs engaged 
in the interstate business, which has not yet been included in the sery- 
ice. Untilalltheestablishments which kill for shipment to other States 
have been included, the object of the law in preventing the sale of 
diseased carcasses for human food will not be accomplished, and there 
will be a discrimination in favor of those who have received the 
inspection and against those who have not been able to obtain it. 
There is also a demand for increased microscopic inspection, which is 
necessary to permit the marketing of American pork products in the 
principal countries of continental Europe. The exports of these 
products fluctuate largely from year to year, aceording to the condi- 
tion of the market, and consequently it is impossible to foresee the 
expenditure which will be necessary to properly provide for the trade. | 
There should either be an emergency fund which can be drawn upon 
for this purpose or the Department should be authorized to cha 
a reasonable sum—say 5 cents—for each specimen microscopically 
inspected, and the sum so collected should become additional to the 
appropriation, so that any demands made might be complied with. 


PAYMENT FOR MICROSCOPIC INSPECTION. 


While I believe the general inspection of meats for sanitary pur- 
poses should be made by the Government, without charge to the 
slaughterers, the microscopic inspection to a great extent is a com- 
mercial inspection, and the cost of it could be more legitimately 
assessed against the trade which it benefits. If the packers paid the 
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eost of* the inspection, there would be no longer any reason for 
declining to extend it to all who apply for it, and the inspection 
could be applied to as many small pieces of pork as might be deemed 
necessary or advisable. At present inspection is demanded of pieces 
weighing only from 1} to 3 pounds, and on account of the cost of 
inspecting such small pieces a limit of weight has been set (5 pounds), 
which is more or less unsatisfactory to the trade. 

The inspection of export animals must be continued in order to 
certify to their healthfulness and maintain the market which has 
been secured for them in other countries. At present our live ani- 
mals are shut out from most of the countries of continental Europe, 
and it is only by inspection and certifying to their healthfulness that, 
we can hope to have these markets reopened. 


INSPECTION AND QUARANTINE OF IMPORTED ANIMALS. 


The inspection and quarantine of imported animals must also be 
continued in order to prevent the introduction of contagious diseases. 
While much progress has been made in the control of contagious dis- 
eases in European countries from which our stockmen import live ani- 
mals, yet most of these countries are now affected with either pleuro- 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease, or both. The prospects are 
that there will be more importations from Europe during the coming 
year than for several years past, and consequently the cost of this 
inspection must be somewhat increased. 


INSPECTION CERTIFICATE TO INCLUDE MILK PRODUCTS. 


It is suggested that an extension of the Government system of 
inspection and certification at present applied to meats and meat 
products for export to include butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
would be advisable and may perhaps be necessary in order to main- 
tain the standing of our products in foreign markets. If a trade in 
pure butter or pure cheese is built up under existing conditions, it 
may at any time be ruined through the shipment by unscrupulous 
persons of adulterated products or those which have been preserved 
with agents generally considered harmful’ No doubt a certification 
limited to products which would grade above a certain fixed and arbi- 
trary standard would be a great benefit and aid in building up and 
maintaining a greatly increased trade in such products. 


CATTLE AFFECTED WITH TEXAS FEVER. 


The inspection and quarantine of cattle from the Texas fever district 

is an extremely important branch of the service, and it needs constant 
“attention to prevent the infection of the central stock yards and the 
widespread dissemination of the contagion. When we consider that 
the quarantine line separating the infected from the uninfected dis- 
trict of the country extends from the Atlantic coaston the east to the 
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Pacific on the west and is over 4,000 milés in length, the difficulty in 
preventing violations of the regulations and the unlawful movement 
of infected stock can be appreciated. During the present year there 
have been more violations of the quarantine than for several years, 
owing, no doubt, to the increased demand for stock cattle. It will be 
necessary to take increased precautions during the next year to pre- 
vent the movementof cattle contrary to the regulations, or great damage 
to the domestic and export trade and a heavy loss of stock will result. 
The force during the present year is not sufficient to properly guard 
this line. 


DESTRUCTION OF CATTLE TICKS. 


Probably the most important work which the pathological division 
has had in charge has been the experimental study of the effect of the 
different substances in destroying ticks which spread the infection of 
Texas fever. It has been found recently that a petroleum product 
known as paraffin oil will destroy the ticks without greatly irritating 
the skin of the animals to which it is applied. It is thought by dip- 
ping the animal twice in this oil, with an interval of a few days, all 
the ticks will be destroyed, and the animals, even from the infected 
district, may hereafter be shipped with safety to any part of the 
country. If this hope is fulfilled, the dipping of cattle from the infected 
district must soon become general and will save millions of dollars 
to the Southern States and more thoroughly protect Northern cattle. 


BLACK LEG. 


An effort is being made to prevent the losses from the disease known 
as black leg, or symptomatic anthrax, by distributing to the owners 
of herds where such losses occur a vaccine that will produce immu- 
nity. Some localities report losses from this disease ranging from 8 
to 14 per cent. Heretofore the methods used in this country required 
two vaccinations, with an interval of ten days or more. The trouble 
and expense of a double vaccination, added to the cost of the vac- 
cine, has deterred many stock owners from adopting this method of 
prevention. The pathological division is experimenting with a vac- 
cine prepared by a special method which produces sufficient immu- 
nity to resist the disease with one vaccination. 


RABIES. 


Many investigations of reported outbreaks of this disease have been 
made and a considerable number of tests made of animals supposed 
to be infected with rabies. A great variety of opinions have been 
expressed concerning the existence of rabies and the extent to which- 
it prevails in this country. There are few institutions which are pre- — 
pared to make scientific tests of animals supposed to be infected with 
this disease, consequently the work of the pathological division in 
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this direction is of great importance.» A considerable number of 
undoubted cases of the disease have been discovered, and it has 
been found that some apparently unaccountable outbreaks of disease 
among cattle were really attributable to rabies. 


ERADICATION OF SHEEP SCAB. 


The design of the Department is to entirely eradicate sheep scab, and 
every effort will be made to bring this about. The work should be 
done on the ranch and on the farm. In many instances sheep own- 
ers have undertaken the complete eradication of this disease and suc- 
ceeded. There is always more or less opposition when outside inter- 
ference is brought to bear upon private management, but the general 
welfare of the sheep owners all over the United States requires that 
this disease should be eradicated. Intimate relations now exist 
between the sheep-breeding grounds and sheep-feeding grounds of the 
Northwest. Sheep are moved in large numbers from west of the 
Missouri to the grain fields east of it. The sheepmaster on the breed- 
ing grounds can obtain better prices for his stock by eradicating this 
disease, and much loss will be prevented to the feeder when he can 
buy healthy sheep. 


HOG CHOLERA AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


Experiments are also being made to determine the best methods of 
treating and controlling hog cholera and tuberculosis. The losses 
from these diseases are extremely serious, and every effort should be 
made to reduce them. In order to accomplish this, it is plain that 
the Department must exercise fuller control over the movement of 
animals from one part of the country to another and prevent the 
dissemination of contagion by stock cars in which diseased animals 
have been transported. It is probable that more legislation should 
be enacted, giving the Department greater power in the stock yards 
that are used for interstate shipments, and that more positive author- 
itv should be granted for compelling the disinfection of cars and 
stock pens. 


WORK OF THE BIOCHEMIC DIVISION. 


This division has manufactured and distributed to State authorities 
sufficient tuberculin to test 57,000 cattle for tubereulosis and suffi- 
cient mallein to test 1,400 horses for glanders during the past year. 
This division has also succeeded in manufacturing an ink which is of 
great assistance in branding carcasses and pieces of inspected meats. 
Such branding answers the purpose of identification in many cases 
as well as seals and tags, and where used results in a great saving of 
money, since it can be applied much more rapidly and costs for 
material very much less. 
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WORK OF THE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


With a view to determining the value of German microscopic exam- 
ination of pork for trichinze, the various outbreaks of trichinosis in 
that country from 1881 to 1895 have been studied. 

It is a remarkable fact that with all these cases of trichinosis which 
are laid at the door of German inspection and German pork, there was 
not a single case in Germany during the fifteen years referred to which 
the German sanitary authorities have been able to show was due to 
American pork. , 

The zoological laboratory has prepared for the use of the bureau 
inspectors a bulletin on certain animal parasites found in meats, with 
special reference to their direct or indirect transmissibility to man. 

For about two months the attention of this laboratory was occupied 
with a study of the parasitesof the fur seal, undertaken at the request 
of the Treasury Department. An extensive report on this subject 
has been submitted to the United States Seal Commission for publi- 


eation. 
NEED OF AN ANIMAL’ EXPERIMENT STATION.: 


The work of this bureau requires the use of an experiment station 
where a considerable number of experimental animals can be con- 
stantly kept. This is needed partly for the diagnosis of diseases met 
with in the inspection of meat and in the investigation of outbreaks 
of disease in various parts of the country, and also in the investigation 
of the nature of diseases and the best methods of treating them. The 
station which has heretofore been occupied by the bureau has become 
insufficient for the purpose, and a change has therefore been made to 
a point farther from the city of Washington, and where more land 
can be obtained. The importance of continuing such investigations 
and of pressing them forward as rapidly as possible can not be over- 
estimated, and no doubt the necessity for such work will continue for 
many years to come. I would therefore recommend that suitable 
grounds for such an experiment station be purchased, thus avoiding 
the necessity of moving from place to place and abandoning the 
improvements which must necessarily be made where this work is 
being conducted. 


GREATER LABORATORY FACILITIES NEEDED. 


IT also invite attention to the importance of providing .a fireproof 
building for the scientific laboratory. The building now occupied is 
unsuited for housing the valuable working material which has been 
accumulated during the thirteen years that the bureau has been in 
existence. In the study of animal parasites, for instance, there has 
been intrusted to our zoologist the type specimens from the principal 
collections of the world. If these specimens were destroyed, it would 
be an irreparable loss to science and to practical agriculture. So, in 
each division of the work there are specimens, literature, indexes, 
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and working material of all kinds which represent years of labor and 
which could not possibly be replaced. 

This laboratory is a practical workshop, which aims to make con- 
stant and immediate returns to the farmers for the full amount 
expended for the scientific work of the bureau. It is accomplishing 
this by the distribution of tubereulin, mallein, and black-leg vaccine, 
by bringing out the best methods of treating diseases, by determining 
and informing stock raisers as to the nature of diseases which affect 
their stock, by perfecting methods for making cattle insusceptible to 
‘Texas fever, and for killing the ticks which are the means of spread- 
ing the disease. These lines of work are worth millions of dollars to 
our farmers, and they should not only be encouraged, but put beyond 
the danger of interruption and ruin by fires and other avoidable 
accidents. 

THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


The extension of the scope of the Weather Bureau and its increase 
in usefulness are well known to the American people. In 1883 weather 
maps were not issued except at the central office in Washington, D. C. 
During the last fiseal year 4,315,000 maps were issued at 81 stations 
outside of Washington, D. C., and there has been an increase of 686,000 
copies within the last two years to meet the constantly increasing 
demands of the public. In 1883 forecasts and warnings were sent to 
8,094 places by mail, no other method of distribution, except through 
the daily press and the railroad train service, being then in use. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year daily forecasts and warnings were sent to 51,694 
places by mail, telegraph, and telephone, and there has been an 
increase in the number of places receiving forecasts in the last two 
years of nearly 30,000. 


CLIMATE AND CROP BULLETINS. 


_ In 1883 no information was collected respecting the weather as influ- 
encing crops. Now climate and crop conditions are reported from 
about 8,000 places, and the results are summarized in the weekly climate 
and crop bulletins which are issued at each State center and repub- 
lished by practically the entire press of the country, both rural and 
urban. There were in that year less than 300 voluntary observers in 
cooperation with the bureau, and no systematie publication of their 
reports was made. Now there are about 3,000 voluntary observers 
making daily readings of standard Government thermometers and 
rain gauges, the daily readings being collected and neatly printed in 
tabular form at 42 State centers. 


STORM-SIGNAL STATIONS. 


In the year mentioned (1883) there were 41 stations on our seacoast 
and the Great Lakes where storm signals were displayed for the bene- 
fit of mariners. Now there are 253 stations where these signals are 
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displayed, at each of which, in addition to displaying signals, tele- 
graphic bulletins giving the location, intensity, and probable move- 
ment of the storms, are distributed to vessel masters within one hour 
after the information is dictated by the forecast officials. 


IXTENSION OF WEATHER SERVICE. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, the weather service cost 
$995,520. The appropriation for the current year is $883,772, which 
is $109,748 less than in 1883, while the work performed and the benefit 
derived by the public are much greater. The appropriation for the 
current fiscal year, however, is inadequate to meet the demands made 
by the people, either directly to the bureau or through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, for a material extension of the benefits of the 
weather service. It is necessary to establish and equip new stations 
at important centers of population. The amount now appropriated 
is barely sufficient for the actual working force at the meteorological 
stations, leaving no opportunity for the extension of the present sys- 
tem or the establishment of new stations. It is only with the utmost 
care, and by requiring from nine to twelve hours’ work every day in 
the year, including Sundays and holidays, at a majority of our sta- 
tions, that the important duties of the service can be performed. 
Every mail brings urgent requests from Representatives in Congress, 
farmers, mariners, merchants, and professional men for extensions 
which it is impossible to make. 


MONEY NEEDED FOR NEW WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS. 


An increased appropriation of $160,348 in the estimates for the 
Weather Bureau for the next fiscal year has therefore been asked for. 
This increase contemplates the establishment of several stations in 
the Southwest of our country, where an extensive area is not now 
included in the domain covered by meteorological observations. This 
unprotected region includes large portions of Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and southeastern California. Four or five additional 
stations should be established in this territory. The weather condi- 
tions which cause frost in the orange and raisin sections of California 
drift in a southerly direction from the north and northeast. The 
giving of accurate frost warnings for the extensive fruit interests of 
southern California requires the additional stations above reierred to. 


SHELTERS REQUIRED FOR INSTRUMENTS. 


The estimates include an item of $10,000, over and above the amount 
allotted for the present fiseal year, for the purpose of purchasing 
instrument shelters for issue to voluntary observers of the Weather 
Bureau, who number about 3,000 at the present time. These shelters 
will enable the bureau to obtain more accurate climatic observations, 
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since the thermometers will be so exposed as to have free circulation 
of air, and yet will be protected from sunlight, rainfall, and radiation 
from surrounding structures. Many employees are now engaged in 
collating and publishing these reports for the purpose of establishing 
the climatic features of every portion of each State in the Union. It 
is an unwise economy that does not provide for the taking of accurate 
observations upon which so much subsequent time and labor are 
expended. 

An item of $5,000 is included for the purpose of erecting a small 
brick and stone building on the Government reservation between the 
two canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The average number of ves- 
sels passing through these canals in the season of navigation is 80 per 
day. The Weather Bureau office at that point is maintained chiefly 
in the interests of shipping, and its location should be on this Gov- 
ernment reservation, where it can be of the greatest service to vessel 
masters. 


LOCATION OF WEATHER BUREAU OFFICES, 


It is of great importance that offices be located with a view of secur- 
ing several advantageous conditions. Nearness to the press, the tele- ° 
graph office, and, if at a lake port, proximity to the harbor are 
important conditions in securing prompt and effective distribution of 
storm warnings and weather information. Besides providing for 
these, the proper exposure of meteorological instruments must not be 
overlooked. It is apparent that economy in expenditure should not 
induce the Government to locate its meteorological observatories in 
other than the most advantageous surroundings. Under no circum- 
stances should the accuracy of the meteorological readings be sub- 
ordinated to the desire to secure quarters rent free. 


NEW WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS FOR CITIES. 


Additional stations are also needed to meet the demands of many 
cities which, though not so situated geographically as to furnish the 
bureau useful observations for its storm warnings, are still so impor- 
tant in their manufacturing, marine, and other industries as to render 
it advisable to establish complete meteorological stations in their 
midst, to preserve a record of the prevailing atmospheric conditions. 
Such a record would be exceedingly useful in the development of 
their industries, and would make it possible to have a more complete 
system of distribution of storm warnings than obtains at present. 
There are to-day over fifty cities having a population of over 50,000 
with no Weather Bureau station. The storm-warning service long 
ago outgrew the experimental stage. It hasedemonstrated its useful- 
ness to such an extent that only the most efficient appliances should 
be used for conveying its warnings to mariners. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD OF 1597. 


There was an extensive flood last spring in the Lower Mississippi 
River region. Fifteen million dollars’ worth of farm products and 
live stock were found by this Department to be within that region. 
Successful forecasts were made weeks and days in advance, to the 
great profit of the residents of the flooded area. ‘The river service is 
composed of 22 sections, each with a central office receiving reports 
from a definite area and each making local forecasts for the river 
district under observation. In the case of an impending disaster, 
such as was imminent last spring, the central office at Washington 
dictates important warnings for distribution by the section center. 
During recent years a very thorough reorganization and systematiza- 
tion of the river and flood service has been effected. From the local 
observers who measure rainfall and gauge river heights to the trained 
meteorologists who are in charge of the river center, from the latter 
officials to the forecast officials at the central office, and from these to 
thechief of the bureau the organization has been slowly strengthened, 
until it is believed that the bureau is able to serve the public efficiently 
during an emergency. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF STORM WARNINGS. 


No one of the ten West India hurricanes which swept our Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts during the past few years reached any harbor with- 
out danger signals being displayed well in advance. The extensive 
truck gardens of the South Atlantic States received full warnings of 
frosts of marked severity, and all cold waves of any considerable 
extent were successfully forecast in the interests of shippers of per- 
ishable produce and manufactures. : 

Gratifying success attended the warnings issued for the benefit of 
the fruit industry of Florida, the sugar interests of Louisiana and 
Texas, and the truck-growing districts of the Eastern seaboard. 

The rain warnings issued from the San Francisco office for the bene- 
fit of the raisin industry during the drying season, and on the accuracy 
of which that industry is greatly dependent for success, were in every 
instance verified. The official in charge of the San Francisco office 
states, in reference to the work of the bureau in this particular, that 
during the last three years not a single rain occurred in the raisin- 
drying region without warning, and in only one instance was an 
unnecessary Warning issued. 


GROWTH IN VALUE OF THE WEATHER SERVICE. 


These facts testify to the great value of the Weather Bureau. It 
has far outgrown in accuracy and usefulness the largest anticipations 
of its founders, and has fully demonstrated the wisdom of the Amer- 
ican scientists whose investigations make such a service possible. 
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Its warnings save many millions of dollars annually to the agricul- 
tural and marine interests of the country, and the numerous demands 
made by those interests for an extension of the service should be 
honored by a material increase in the appropriations for the support 
of this valuable Government institution. 


STANDARD DANGER SIGNALS DESIRABLE. 


During the period mentioned (1883 to 1897) the danger signals dis- 
played at lake and ocean ports have increased in number from 41 to 
253. These danger signals, notwithstanding they are a great aid to 
navigation and result in the saving of thousands of precious lives 
annually, are in many cases made by old and obsolete appliances. 
The signals are of such value as to justify an appropriation of funds 
that will equip these stations with the most improved appliances for 
conveying danger warnings to mariners. While the saving of life 
should be our first consideration, I am informed that conservative 
estimates made by those interested in shipping, indicate that one 
hurricane sweeping the Atlantic Ocean unannounced by signals would 
cause adamage to floating craft of two to four million dollars. There- 
fore commercial interests would be subserved by equipping in the 
most efficient manner each station with such mechanical appliances 
as have, by recent experiments, been adopted as standards. . 


EXTENSION OF METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE. 


Twenty-seven years ago the meteorological stations of the Weather 
Bureau were established. Since that time many cities have grown to 
greater. proportions than the cities in which the original stations were 
located. I am informed that it will be necessary to discontinue some 
stations at less important cities for the purpose of establishing obsery- 
atories in the more important places, unless provision is made for the 
extension of the service. The fact that in no case has a city given up 
its local meteorological service without vigorous protest, is sufficient 
evidence that such local service should be maintained and that like 
service should be extended to cities of equal importance. 


STUDY OF THE UPPER AIR WITH KITES. 


The work of the preceding year in regard to obtaining observations 
in the upper air by means of kites has been continued. The object 
of these observations will be to further studies in regard to the 
mechanics of storms, and to prepare synoptic charts from simulta- 
neous readings taken in the free air at an altitude of not less than 1 
mile, with a view to increasing the percentage of forecasting accu- 
racy. Many improvements have been made in these kites during the 
past fiscal year, and the results attained seem to justify a considera- 
ble extension of the work during the ensuing year, the preparations 
for which are now well under way. 
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DIVISION OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 


Valuable work has been continued by this division in the study of 
diseases affecting forest and shade trees; diseases affecting plants 
under glass, a matter of much interest to a great many of our people; 
diseases of the Bermuda lily, caused by methods of propagation and 
handling; diseases of the rose, violet, and chrysanthemum, and dis- 
eases of Southern watermelons. Diseases affecting cotton, cowpeas, 
market-garden crops, and pomaceous and allied fruits have also 
been studied. 

Experts are detailed continually to make a study of the diseases 
affecting fruits and other crops of the Pacific Coast, The English 
walnut is rapidly becoming an important industry in California, and 
treatment of a bacterial disease affecting it has been successful over 
large areas. Bacterial diseases of tobacco have also been studied 
during the past year. 

Publications have been prepared treating of the apple canker of 
Washington and Oregon, fig fermentation, black rot of the navel 
orange, diseases attacking the raisin crop, ete. 

The division has also engaged in field experiments of wheat to test 
the resistance of the different varieties to rust and other diseases, and 
to obtain facts regarding their value to the different wheat-producing 
regions of the country, in cooperation with the Kansas Experiment 
Station. It has continued the study of the nutrition of plants grown 
under different conditions, and in connection with this the study of 
conditions of soil, climate, and other important factors affecting plants 
in the different parts of the country. 

The new problems presented where irrigation is practiced are 
receiving earnest attention. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Two principal lines of work are carried on by the Biological Survey— 
a study of the geographic distribution of animals and plants, with a 
view to determining the boundaries of the natural life zones and their 
subdivisions, and the study of the food habits of birds and mammals, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the economic relations of our native 
species. Work along both of these lines has been continued. 

During the past fiscal year fieldwork has been done in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, West Virginia, Mexico, and western Canada. 

A special effort has been made to ascertain the boundaries of the 
life zones of the various species of plants and animals in the northwest 
corner of the United States, particularly in Oregon and Washington. 


ZONES FOR CORN, WHEAT, AND OATS. 


Investigations are being made with a view to determining results 
of previous studies on geographic distribution and making them 
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immediately available for practical agriculturisis. The first investi- 
gation had for its object the determination of the varieties. of corn, 
wheat, and oats which should be most profitably cultivated in each of 
the natural life zones of the United States. . This work is bemg done 
in conjunction with Prof. C. 8. Plumb, of the Indiana Experiment 
Station. Information regarding the different varieties of cereals has 
been collected from more than 1,000 grain growers, located in different 
parts of the United States and the Canadian Provinces. 

The work of the Biological Survey is a prime necessity, in order 
that the Department may have a correct knowledge regarding the 
localities to which imported seeds and plants should be sent 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 


Studies of the economic relations of the various mammals and birds 
have been continued during the year, and special effort has been 
made to obtain a sufficient number of birds’ stomachs to complete 
investigations already begun on the food of certain species. More 
than 3,000 birds’ stomachs have been added to the collection, and 2,342 
have been examined. This work will result in giving correct infor- 
mation to the agriculturist as to which birds are his friends and which 
are his enemies. 

The main object of the work of this division is the collection and 
dissemination of information regarding the geographic distribution of 
birds and mammals, particularly those of economic importance. 


FIBER INVESTIGATIONS. 


Aton of flax straw grown in the Puget Sound region of Washington, 
under the direction of the Office of Fiber Investigations, was sent to a 
firm of famous flax manufacturers in Lisburn, Ireland, to be scutched 
and retted in order to determine the grade of the flax so produced. 
A very superior quality of straw was produced, resembling the straw 
of the famous Courtrai region of Belgium. With the Irish report was 
received a large assortment of flax samples, the best scutched fiber 
of which is valued therein at $350 per ton; but out of the lot sent 
from Washington, fiber was hackled worth $500 per ton. This experi- 
ment also demonstrated conclusively that it is possible to obtain good 
fiber and good seeds from the same plant. The success of the experi- 
ment has stimulated experiments in other parts of the Pacific Coast, 
and in Oregon, particularly, considerable fiber flax is being grown this 
season. 

- Interesting experiments are being conducted in the ginning of 
Egyptian cotton. 
HEMP AND RAMIE MACHINES. 


Ae Large quantities of hemp are grownin Nebraska. Itis intended to 
arrange for an official trial of hemp machines next season in connec- 


_ tion with the forthcoming Omaha Exposition. The interest in new 
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ramie-decorticating machmery continues, and several new machines 
are ready for test. <A trial of these machines was to have been held 
this fall, but a proper growth of ramie could not be assured, owing 
to the converting to other use this season of the ramie tract at the 
point where the Government trials are held. A new French machine 
now turns out raw fiber approaching in quality the China grass of 
commerce, though the capacity of the machine has yet to be tested 
before the Department can make any authoritative statements regard- 
ing its ability to turn out fiber in paying quantity. 

All our figures of the relative yield of ramie fiber per acre are based 
on foreign tests or on mere estimates put forth by those interested in 
machines. It is the purpose to secure, if possible, a ton or more of 
Southern-grown ramie ribbons, which will be stripped and dried under 
the direction of the Department, and afterwards treated for the spin- 
ning fiber by Department chemists, and, at the same time, by spinners 
in the United States who are contemplating manufacture, and who 
control commercial degumming processes. It is important to settle 
the question of absolute yield. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


The character of the work carried on in the Division of Chemistry 
is shown in the following summary: 


STUDY OF TYPICAL SOILS. 


The value of the study of the typical soils of the United States has 
been enhanced by securing from the celebrated experiment station at 
Rothamsted, England, samples of a few of the soils whose history has 
been carefully noted at that station during the past fifty years. These 
samples were kindly furnished by Sir J. Henry Gilbert, who, in con- 
junction with Sir John Bennet Lawes, has had charge of the experi- 
mental work at that station for the past sixty years. 

A direct comparison has been instituted between these soils, whose 
history has been known for so long a period, and the typieal soils 
which have been secured from various ‘parts of this country. 

The character of the work has not varied greatly from that of pre- 
vious years, but some important changes in the details have been 
instituted. During the previous years the amount of moisture in the 
soil at any given time was determined chiefly by an inspection of the 
surface, with occasional weighing of the pot containing the sample of 
soil being tested. This method, under constant supervision of an 
expert, is capable of securing the best results. Often, however, it 
happens that this supervision of the work, which has been under the 
immediate direction of the chief of the division, is interrupted by rea- 
son of his absence. In such a case it has been deemed advantageous 
to have a more rigid control of the quantity of moisture present. To 
this end weekly weighings of the pots have been made, so that the 
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quantity of moisture whieh has been evaporated during the seven 
days is directly determined.. Knowing the quantity necessary to pro- 
duce complete saturation of the soil, a simple calculation will show 
the amount to be added in order that the amount of moisture in the 
soil shall be between 60 and 70 per cent of the total quantity 
necessary for its complete saturation. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF EXPERIMENT WITH SOILS. 


The method of weighing has been improved by an ingenious me- 
chanical device which renders. it possible for one person, without 
assistance and without undue physical exertion in the way of lifting 
the pots, to weigh the whole number, viz, 176, in about four hours, 

Important improvements in the method of applying the moisture 
have also been inaugurated, which haye been the result of the expe- 
rience of the past few years. The use of glass measuring vessels has 
been discarded, and a large number of tin vessels of conical shape, 
holding 2 pounds of distilled water, have been employed. By these 
improved means it is quite possible to add one portion of water to each 
of the pots in the course of two hours. 

The general control of the crops growing on these soils has been 
continued as in previous years. Oatsand beans are grown during the 
first half of the season in duplicate samples of typical soils. After 
the harvest of these crops the soil in the pots is again prepared for 
planting and a crop of buckwheat grown thereon. By this method 
two crops are secured during each season, thus increasing the value 
of the experimental work by duplicating the data obtained. 


PROPOSED PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SOIL CONSTITUENTS. 


A careful study is made of the total amount of dry matter produced 
in each pot, and the quantity of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
removed from the soil by each crop is determined. The data of four 
seasons are now at hand, and while it is not claimed that these data 
are sufficient to establish all the points in question, they are at least 


sufficiently extended to warrant the preparation of .a preliminary 


report, which is now under way. This report will contain statements 
in regard to the composition of the soils, their physical character, their 


_ water-holding capacity, their content of humus, and the percentages 


of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash contained therein, both as 


regards total content and in respect to the quantities remoyed by dif- 


ferent solvents. 
These data will be illustrated not only by analytical tables, but also 
graphically in such a way as to show in the most evident manner the 


relation which exists between the physical and chemical composition 


of the soil, its content of moisture, and the quantity of dry organic 


matter produced. 
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STUDY OF FOODS. 


Cereal produets have been studied during the past fiscal year. 
The composition of the different varieties of flour, meal, and the 
by-products of milling has been carefully established by elaborate 
chemical investigations. Valuable data in regard to the heat-giving 
properties of foods have thus been secured, and it has been ascertained 
that the combustion is a valuable check on the accuracy of the chem- 
ical analyses. The work of investigating these food products has 
been particularly complicated. It has covered the whole range of 
flours, meals, and milling by-products of every description carried on 
since 1883. The report will soon be ready for publication. 


COOPERATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS. 


The excellent results which have been obtained by the active coop- 
eration of this Department with the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists have been recognized and acknowledged in all quarters 
of the world. Especially in the United States have these results been 
of inestimable value in unifying and coordinating the methods of 
analyses employed in the various experiment stations and other labo- 
ratories of the country. A comparison of the methods of procedure 
at the present time with those which were in vogue fifteen years ago 
would serve as an unanswerable argument in favor of the continua- 
tion of the cooperation which has been so harmoniously established 
and maintained. 

In the active work incident to this cooperation the Division of 
Chemistry has taken a prominent part. All of the subjects which are 
assigned for investigation by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists are fully and patiently studied by the chemists of the Depart- 
ment. The contributions which have been made in this way from the 
Division of Chemistry have done much to secure the high standard of 
analytical work which now obtains in the United States among our 
agricultural chemists. So firmly has this standard been established 
and so excellent have been its merits, that it has commanded the 
approval and support of commercial chemists and those engaged in 
original investigations. 


PROPOSED CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


By reason of the restricted appropriations afforded the Division of 
Chemistry for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, it will not be possi- 
ble to extend the scope of investigations much beyond the plan fol- 
lowed in the previous fiscal year. The investigation of foods will be 
continued, the special subject under consideration being the compo- 
sition and character of infants’ and invalids’ foods. This subject is 
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of such a wide scope that it will be all the work which it will be pos- 
sible to do in this line during the year. 

The work in the typical soils of the United States will be continued 
along the lines already followed for the purpose, either of ascertaining 
new facts in regard to the relation of soil to crop, of confirming the 
results of investigations already made, or of correcting them in order 
to make them conform to the new discoveries which may be made. 


SUGAR-BERT INVESTIGATION. 


The work in the investigation of sugar-producing plants contem- 
plates the analysis of samples grown by farmers in different parts of 
the country from seeds furnished by the Department. From arrange- 
ments which have already been made by these farmers, it is indicated 
that 5,000 or 6,000 samples of beets will be sent to the Department for 
analysis during the months of September, October, and November. 
Preparations have been made for the accomplishment of a large amount 
of chemical work, and it is hoped that valuable information may be 
secured thereby in regard to the quality of soil and climate in different 
localities where beets can be produced with a high content of sugar. 
A study of the composition of beets grown from high-grade seeds, 
under the direction of the Division of Chemistry, will also be con- 
ducted. These beets have been grown at six of the experiment sta- 
tions of the country, so distributed as to represent a wide range of 
climatic conditions. 

In the miscellaneous work of the division it is also proposed to con- 
tinue the investigations which have been undertaken, and not con- 
cluded, regarding methods of determining starch in cereals and other 
starch-containing plants. This is one of the most difficult operations 
in analytical agricultural chemistry, and has been the.subject of wide 
discussion in all parts of the world. 


INQUIRY AS TO USE OF STREET SWEEPINGS. 


An investigation of the disposition which is made of street sweep- 
ings and other refuse of cities has been undertaken by this division, 
and will be prosecuted vigorously during the coming year. The divi- 
sion has placed itself in communication with all the cities of the 
United States having a population of 10,000 and over. It has also 
perfected arrangements for obtaining information in regard to dispo- 
sition of street sweepings and sewage in the largest cities of Europe. 
The importance of this work is twofold—first, from a hygienic and 
economic point of view, in regard to the best method of disposing of 
this refuse; and, second, from a manurial point of view, in regard to 
the value of these materials for fertilizing purposes. In cases where 
garbage and street sweepings are burned, a study of the resulting 
ashes will be made for the purpose of determining their fertilizing 
value. It is hoped that a material advantage will aecrue from this 
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investigation, both to the cities, in respect of the method of disposing 
of the refuse, and to the farmers, in respect of securing a new ferti- 
lizing material at a low price. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


The work of the Division of Entomology may be classified under 
the following heads: 

Investigations upon specific injurious insects or groups of insects, 
experiments with insecticides and insecticide machinery, determina- 
tion of species sent in by the entomologists of the State experiment 
stations and by other workers, general investigations of the life his- 
tories of injurious insects, bibliographic work, and the work of prep- 
aration of circulars and publications. 


SPREAD OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Investigations have been made supplementing the report made in 
1896, regarding the spread of the San Jose seale. While the State 
experiment stations have shown great interest in this work and have 
undertaken the investigations with energy, it seems proper, never- 
theless, that the records should be kept in the office of the Depart- 
ment, so that at any time a supplementary bulletin may be published. 
Many entomological experts, as well as fruit growers, find great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the San Jose scale and several closely 
allied species which occur on fruit trees. 

The office of the Entomologist in the Department is kept busy by 
the requests from persons for the examination of scale insects in order 
to decide their identity. A bulletin has been prepared covering these 
points. 


STUDY OF THE MEXICAN COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL. 


An agent was sent to Mexico in the spring of 1897 to study the 
Mexican cotton-boll weevil in its original home, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether parasites exist there which could be imported 
into Texas with benefit, and the occurrences and spread of the species 
during the present year in Texas have been studied with care. 


FOREIGN INSECT PESTS. 


The division has devoted some time during the year to the consid- 
eration of the dangers of the importation of new insect pests from 
abroad. The Entomologist prepared and delivered an address before 
a convention of horticulturists, nurserymen, and entomologists held 
in Washington, D. C., in March, 1897, on the subject of the desirability 
of an inspection system against foreign insects, and an article in the 
Yearbook of the Department for 1897 will give a iteration 
on the same important subject. | 
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During the past year the Division of Entomology has been conduct- 
ing experiments with new and old insecticides with regard to their 
effects on the foliage of different plants under varying conditions. 

General investigations of the life histories of injurious insects are 
carried on in the ‘‘inseetary” building and adjoining garden plat. 
During the fiscal year notes were recorded upon 502 speeies which 
had never before been studied in the insectary. 

Investigations in the general subject of insects injurious to shade 
trees in cities and towns have been continued; also investigations of 
insects affeeting stored foods. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A great demand exists for some of the bulletins of this division, 
especially for those treating of insects in the household and insects 
affecting domestic animals. Owing to legal limitations, the editions of 
some of the bulletins most frequently called for are small, and many 
applicants have to go unsatisfied. A bulletin treating of the degree 
of temperature at which certain insects affecting household goods 
and foods remain inactive affords information especially valuable to 
cold-storage companies, and may result in a reduction in the charges 
of ecold-storage companies during the summer months. 

Publications have been issued by the division relative to insects 
affecting stored vegetable products; also a Farmers’ Bulletin on 
insects injurious to stored grains. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN CONTEMPLATION. 


By special direction of Congress this Department was authorized 
to conduct, during the fiscal year 1898, an investigation of the ray- 
ages of the gipsy moth. Accordingly the work was laid out for the 
beginning of this fiscal year, so that a report on the subject might be 
prepared as early as possible. 

The work along certain general lines indicated in the foregoing 
sections will be prosecuted. The Mexican cotton-boll weevil will be 
carefully watched, and further efforts will be made to obtain Mexican 
parasites. The investigation of insects injurious to shade trees, 
insects affecting stored foods, insects affecting citrus fruits, geo- 
graphica: distribution of injurious insects in this country, biblio- 
graphical work, and experimental work with insecticide machinery 
will all be continued. Another investigation will be made upon 
the injurious grasshoppers of the far West. It is obviously impossi- 
ble to anticipate the special subjects for investigation which it 
may at any time become necessary to undertake. The beginning 
of nearly every season brings some injurious species prominently to 
the front, and when this species has not already been investigated, 
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new work must be begun. There has long been need of a complete 
practical bulletin on the subject of the Hessian fly. It is planned to 
prepare such a bulletin. A similar work relating to the chinch bug 
will also be prepared during the coming year. Experimental work in 
apiculture comes properly under the head of ‘‘ Entomological inves- 
tigations,” and will be resumed under capable supervision. The 
honey-producing industry is a large and growing one, and deserves 
some slight encouragement at the hands of the Government. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


The appropriation of $150,000 for the distribution of seeds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, provided that $130,000 must be 
expended for the purchase of seeds, leaving $20,000 for putting up 
and mailing the same. The seeds were purchased already put up in 
packages and mailed from the different cities where the contracts 
were held. The appropriation for the present fiscal year is $130,000, 
of which amount $110,000 must be expended in the purchase of seeds. 
The conditions of the law will require contracting with the smallest 
possible number of seed houses. The purchase of bulbs, plants, eut- 
tings, ete.; must be paid from the remaining $20,000. 

The spirit of the law requires that the seeds, plants, bulbs, ete., be 
rare and valuable. Efforts are being made by the present Secretary 
of Agriculture to spend the appropriation for seeds, plants, ete., by 
purchases through agents and representatives abroad, through seed 
houses and scientific associations. The Old World contains many | 
things that would be valuable to the New World. All this work, how- 
ever, must be paid for out of the $20,000 appropriated and not required 
to be expended for the purchase of seeds. The distribution of imported 
seeds and plants to the several experiment stations throughout the 
country and otherwise must be paid for out of the $20,000 fund. ‘This 
will necessarily cireumscribe efforts in this direction. It is desirable 
that more of the appropriation given for seeds should be available for 
the introduction of what is new and rare. 


SECTION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The Section of Foreign Markets was instituted March 30, 1894, under 
a clause in the act of appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture setting aside $10,000 for the purpose of making ‘‘ investigations 
concerning the feasibility of extending the demands of foreign mar- 
kets for the agricultural products of the United States.” 

This appropriation has been expended chiefly in the preparation of 
a series of bulletins and circulars designed to convey information 
regarding such opportunities as exist for the extension of our export 
trade in American farm products. During the period beginning with 
the organization of the section in 1894 and ending June 30, 1897, eight 
bulletins, relating to as many different countries, and 17 circulars, 
devoted to special topies, were given to the public. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 


The countries treated of in the bulletins already issued are (1) the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, (2) the German Em- 
pire, (3) France, (4) Canada, (5) Netherlands, (6) Belgium, (7) Nor- 
way, and (8) Sweden. Each country is considered with a view to its 
possibilities as a customer for the products of American agriculture. 
To ascertain what these possibilities are, if is important, first of all, 
to be informed as to the agricultural resources of the country under 
consideration. A full account, therefore, is given of the extent and 
character of the principal crops grown, and also of the number and 
varieties of stock raised. This is followed by a careful review of the 
country’s foreign commerce, and more particularly of its import trade 
in agricultural produce, the purpose being to show how far the 
national requirements exceed the home supply, making it necessary 
to import from other countries. Official statistics are presented as 
to the quantity of the various products annually imported and the 
different sources from which they are received; and these facts are 
accompanied by such information regarding customs duties and regu- 
lations, equivalents of foreign moneys, weights and.measures, rates 
of exchange, etc., as may be of service to American producers in 
quest of a foreign market. . 

Each bulletin is supplemented by aseries of reports received through 
the medium of the State Department from our consular representa- 
tives stationed in the particular country concerned. The object of 
these reports is to set forth such facts regarding the several consular 
districts as are likely to assist in creating there a larger demand for 
our products. With this end in view, they frequently give important 
information as to the nature and quality of the goods preferred, 
methods of sale, prices paid, means of transportation, ete., enhancing 
thereby the practical value of the bulletins. 


OFFICE OF ROAD INQUIRY. 


‘ 


During the past fiscal year many important meetings have been 
held in the several States and considerable information has been col- 
lected for distribution. The literature of the office now numbers 20 
bulletins and 15 circulars. of information, which have been in much 
demand. During the present spring and summer experiments have 
been made, in conjunction with several of our experiment stations; 
under the direction of the Director of the Office of Road Inquiry, 
with such materials as were found in the localities where the experi- 
ments were conducted. Many localities in the United States have not 
the materials fit for making permanent roads, and for this reason 
the office has endeavored to promote experiments in steel roadbeds. 
Two sections of roads were built at the Agricultural College experi- 
ment station in New Jersey during the month of June. | A piece of 
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road 1} miles long was also built at Geneva, N. Y., connecting the 
experiment station with the city. 

In response to circulars sent to the principal steel manufacturers 
in the United States, various plans of construction have been offered. 
It has been well demonstrated that a well-designed steel trackway 
can be successfully built and profitably maintained, especially in 
localities where other materials are scarce. The considerable expense 
involved in preparing special shapes of rails has prevented much 
experiment in this direction heretofore; one company, however, is 
disposed to aid in the matter whenever a definite order for 1 mile 
of road shall be received. The cost of material for a mile of road 
will be $3,500. Heretofore the Director of the Office of Road Inquiry 
has succeeded, by the expenditure of a minimum amount of Govern- 
ment money, in inducing local representatives to contribute consid- 
erable amounts to these road-building experiments. 


DIVISION OF AGROSTOLOGY. 


The work of this division, as authorized by Congress, is the inves- 
tigation of grasses and forage plants, embracing all points relating to 
their natural history, geographieal distribution, uses, and adaptability 
to special soils and climates. The law also authorizes the establish- 
ment and maintenance of experimental grass stations and the employ- 
ment of necessary labor and purchase of supplies for carrying on the 
work. Thereare two grass gardens maintained by the division. One 
is located on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture and the 
other at Knoxville, Tenn. During the past fiscal year between 400 
and 500 varieties of forage and grass plants were sown on the grounds 
of the Department, furnishing an interesting object lesson to the people 
and an opportunity for study by scientists. The seeds were procured 
through the collections of field agents and by exchanges with foreign 
countries. 

The grass garden at Knoxville embraces about 7 acres of ground, 
and cultures there are conducted upon a more extensive scale. More 
than 200 varieties were grown in this garden during the past year. 
The design of the Knoxville garden is to obtain information which 
will be useful to the Southern States relative to grasses for PISHUROE 
and meadows. 


FORAGE PROBLEMS IN THE CATTLE RANGES. 


There is especial necessity for the study of forage problems 
throughout the southwest portion of the United States, including the 
States of Texas and Kansas, and the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, giving special attention to the native grasses and forage 
plants, their abundance and value, their preservation and the possible 
methods to be employed in restoring the grazing value of those 
regions which sea become valueless athe nab paatite 28 or viata 
causes.) .29HOo 65: 3 qo. 4 To bv EUD 6 : 
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The Division of Agrostology has. placed itself in communication 
with such parties as are interested in improving the forage conditions 
of the Southwest for the purpose of gaining, first, a more definite idea 
of the present conditions, and second, how best to improve these con- 
ditions. There is a deep interest among the people of the Southwest 
in this work. More than 1,000 answers have been received from cir- 
culars. sent out, seeking information. regarding actual conditions. 
The division has also given attention to similar conditions in the Dako- 
tas, Wyoming, Colorado, and adjoining States. Cordial cooperation 
is had in the States mentioned with the scientists of the experiment 
stations. 


GRASSES FROM DRY REGIONS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


The demand for new and improved forage plants which will grow 
and thrive on the farms of the Southwest and Nozthwest is continually 
on the increase. The Secretary of Agriculture is now making efforts, 
through agents in the Old World, to introduce grasses from regions 
which are semiarid and that grow under other conditions that may 
make them suitable for these localities. A system of exchange is 
being carried on with scientists in Australia, Algeria, northwest 
India, and with the botanical gardens of several of the countries of 
the Old World. 

Careful study is given to the adaptability of certain plants to special 
soils and climates throughout all the States. Propagation of sand and 
soil binding grasses, those best suited for the formation of turf in 
numerous places along our seaboard and Great Lakes, which will 
prevent the movement of drifting sands, is a subject that has received 
the attention of the division. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


The collection of plants in the conservatory proper is mostly of 

those having economic value, and serves as a nucleus from which 
selections are made of such as appear to merit propagation for experi- 
mental purposes and introduction as industrial plants, if a suitable 
climate can be found for their growth. 
- Attention is given to the growth and propagation of the pineapple, 
the citrus family, olive trees for the production of cuttings, and for 
other similar purposes. About 20,000 various ornamental plants are 
propagated annually to supply the flower garden and flower beds on 
the Department grounds. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


The distributions during the last fiscal year consisted mainly of 
36,500 strawberries, 7,000 native and foreign grapes, 3,900 olive plants, 


_2,900.camphor trees, 4,000 fig cuttings, and a large number of plants 


such as guavas, cinnamon, pepper, citrus, vanilla, coffee, ete. 
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The United States imports large quantities of plants and plant prod- 
ucts that might be produced in our own country. As many of these 
as possible will be propagated under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Gardens and Grounds and distributed, in order to contribute 
to our independence in this regard. 


CAMPHOR AND OLIVES AS NEW CROPS. 


The camphor plant may be taken as an example of the introduction 
of anew crop. For more than twenty years the Department has been 
distributing this plant in the extreme Southern States, first as a shade 
tree and as a shelter to orange groves, and more recently as of very 
promising industrial value. After all these years planters are now 
taking a special interest in its culture, trees are in great demand, and 
their value as economic plants will be properly tested. 

With regard to future work exclusive of ordinary care of the 
grounds and glass houses, the propagation of such economic plants as 
may seem advisable will be continued. At present the olive is the 
leading factor in propagation, as it is considered desirable to fully 
introduce and encourage olive culture in such of the Southern States 
as seem suited to its profitable growth. 


DIVISION OF SOILS. 


The most important lines of work carried on during the past year 
have been an investigation of the soils of Florida; a continuation of 
the investigations of the principal tobacco soils of the United States; 
the perfection of the electrical methods of determining the moisture, 
temperature, and salt content of soils; the study of the moisture con- 
tent of a number of the important soil formations of the country; a 
continuation of the investigations of the physical properties of soils; 
and the devising of methods for the practical study of soil conditions. 


REPORT ON FLORIDA SOILS. 


A bulletin is in course of preparation on the preliminary study of 
the soils of Florida, particularly those adapted to tobacco, truck, and 
pineapples. A large amount of fieldwork was done in Florida in the 
early spring and a great many soil samples were collected there that 
have sinee been examined to determine their physical texture; a few 
chemical analyses have been made by the Division of Chemistry to 
throw light upon some of the problems presented. Records have also 
been kept of the amount and daily fluctuation of the moisture in 
typical hammock, high pine, and serub land in the State during the 
season, and the results throw an important light upon the agricultural 
value of the different soil formations of the State and the local dis- 
tribution of the native vegetation. 


oy ta 
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THE SOILS COLLECTION. 


The soils collection of the Department amounts now to over 3,000 
samples, from various parts of the United States and several foreign 
countries, representing many of the most important soil areas of the 
world. About one-half of these have been carefully examined. Many 
of the results have been published, while others await the collection 
and examination of more material, in order to develop special lines 
of investigation or to write up the soils of special agricultural areas 


or industries. 
WATER CONTENT OF SOILS. 


Much time has been given, as heretofore, to the study of the water 
content of various soils, to determine the normal quantity in soils of 
different formations and of different agricultural areas as well as the 
normal variation which may occur in the water content without det- 
riment to the plants. The importance and bearing ‘of this work can 
only be really appreciated by seeing the relation of the soil moisture 
to the general economy of plant growth. | : 

Under ordinary circumstances the temperature of the air is a prime 
cause of the evaporation or loss of water by plants; the relative humid- 
ity of the air, together with the general atmospheric movements, con- 
trols the evaporation, while the moisture of the soil supplies loss due 
to evaporation. Fora steady and continuous growth of plants there 
must be a certain relation therefore between temperature, which is 
the cause of evaporation, relative humidity, which is a controlling 
factor, and soil moisture, which supplies the loss. It has been 
possible to determine from the field records what may be called the 
line of drought for a number of the important soils of the country. 
This is the minimum amount of water which the soil must contain 
under ordinary conditions of temperature and humidity in order that 
the crop shall not suffer. This line of drought depends, of course, 
upon the texture of the soil as well as upon the temperature of the 
air, the kind of plant, and the stage of development. The texture 
of the soil has an influence on this, because in a soil of fine texture, 
made up mainly of clay and fine sand, the movement of water is quite 
slow, and there must be a large quantity of water in the soil to insure 
an adequate supply moving up to the roots of the plant to replace 
that lost by evaporation.. This explains the well-known fact that a 
plant may thrive in one soil with 5 per cent of water, while it would 
perish in another soil containing 15 per cent. 


RECORDS TO ESTABLISH DROUGHT CONDITIONS. 


The temperature and relative humidity of the air affect this line of 
drought, because with a low temperature and a high relative humidity 
there is comparatively little loss of water and a smaller supply in the 
soil may be ample, while with a high temperature, unless this is bal- 
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anced by a very high humidity, there will be a greater evaporation 
from the plant and a larger amount of water will be needed in the 
soil to insure an adequate supply to the plant. The kind of crop and 
the stage of development will obviously affect the location of the line 
of drought for any soil, as different plants require different amounts 
of water, and this differs again according to the stage of the develop- 
ment. The water supply of the soil is, therefore, a very important 
factor in climatological studies. It is clearly possible to establish 
approximately for any soil and for any crop the relation which must 
at all times exist between the temperature, the relative humidity of 
the air, and the amount of moisture that must be present in the soil 
to maintain the balance. ‘To this end records have been kept of the 
amount of moisture ina number of the principal soil formations of 
the country, some of the records extending over three or four seasons, 
accompanied with careful notes of the daily condition of the soil and 
of the plants. 


MEASUREMENT OF SOIL MOISTURE, 


The electrical method of moisture determination already described 
in a bulletin issued by the division has been still further perfected. 
Sixtcen stations have been equipped with these electrical instruments 
in various parts of the country and in several important types of soil. 
Records have been kept at these stations for periods varying from two 
to four months, and it has been found that the method can be used by 
anyone with ordinary care. As a result of these field records, I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the operation of the method, and equally sat- 
isfied that it will prove of great value in soil investigations, as well as 
of practical and commercial value. One great value of the method 
is that the electrodes are permanently buried in the field at any depth 
desired and the field can be cultivated or cropped as usual. The elec- 
trical resistance between the electrodes is read off from a scale, and 
this resistance varies according to the square of the water content. 
By once thoroughly standardizing the electrodes, therefore, and by 
the use of tables which are furnished by the division, the moisture 
content of the soil can be determined at any time from the electrical 
resistance of the soil. 


INFLUENCE. OF CULTIVATION ON WATER CONTENT OF SOILS. 


Having perfected this method of moisture determination, in which 
the mgisture can be rapidly and readily determined successively at 
the same point without any disturbance of the soil, it is possible to 
study in a very satisfactory way the influence of different methods of 
cultivation, of fertilization, and of irrigation upon the water content 
of soils: This is a line of very practical work, made possible only by 
the perfection of such a method as this. Plans are now under con- 
sideration for an exhaustive study of the influence of methods of 
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eultivation, fertilization, and cropping upon the water content of the 
soil in different parts of the country. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 


Investigations are also being vigorously pushed on the physical 
properties of soils and on practical methods of determining these in 
the field. Some very important results have just been attained, 
explaining more fully than ever before the real cause of the capillary 
movement of water in soils. It has been found that this is due to the 
curvature of the water surface between the grains of soil. In fine- 
grained clay soils and in dry soils generally the curvature of the sur- 
face of the water between the grains is very great. On account of the 
great curvature of the surface there is a pressure outward, and a tend- 
ency for water to. be drawn into the spaces between the grains from 
any other part of the soil where there is more water and where the 
curvature of the surface of the water between the grains is less. This 
is the practical cause of the capillary movement of water in soils, upon 
which plants depend for their current supply. Methods of cultiva- 
tion and of fertilization have an influence on this, and investigations 
will be continued along these lines to see the extent of the influence 
of tillage upon the movement of the moisture in the soil. 


DIVISION OF FORESTRY. 


There is one economie question closely related to the general wel- 
fare of our future rather than our present, which, I fear, has not 
received adequate attention by our people or by Congress—the for- 
estry question. 

It has become apparent that sooner or later a large line of manu- 
facturing industries employing at present capital to the amount of 
more than one billion of dollars, employing labor of more than one 
million workers, and producing nearly $2,000,000,000 of value annu- 
ally, will be more or less hampered for lack of suitable supplies because 
of the absence of rational use and systematic reproduction of our 
forest resources. In addition, our agricultural interests in the hill 
country and mountain districts are bound to suffer, indeed are begin- 
ning to suffer from the same cause, just as they have suffered in 
other countries. 


NEED FOR EXTENSION OF FORESTRY INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Department of Agriculture, through the Division of Forestry, 

as with scanty appropriations endeavored to secure and disseminate 
technical information needful in rational forest management. It has 
also experimented on methods of tree planting with a view to an 
extension of forest areas into the forestless regions which need the 
shelter and protection of forest growth, and has inereased our knowl- 
edge of the properties of our timbers which might lead to desirable 
economies in the future, 
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A more liberal consideration of this line of work by the Govern- 
ment would seem justified by the magnitude of the interests involved, 
especially since with the establishment of forest reservations from the 
public domain the need of technical knowledge in their management 
has become a necessity. 

It is well known that the agriculture of the far West is directly 
dependent upon irrigation, the water of which is secured from the 
forest-covered mountains. One of the chief purposes which the reser- 
vations were designed to serve is the protection of this water supply. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The agricultural experiment stations, now in operation in every 
State and Territory except Alaska, continue to carry on a large 
amount of scientific and practical work giving results of great value 
to American agriculture. They enjoy more largely than ever the sup- 
port and confidence of farmers and horticulturists. A number of the 
States have liberally supplemented the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for the maintenance of the experiment stations. During the 
past year the revenues of the stations aggregated more than a million 
dollars, of which $720,000 was received under the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1887. 


URGENT DEMANDS UPON EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


No country equals the United States in the liberality with whieh it 
maintains institutions for agricultural research and in the thorough- 
ness with which the results of their work are disseminated among the 
people in whose interests they were established. So great has been 
the suecess of our stations and so urgent have been the demands for 
the information which they are able to give, that the calls upon station 
officers for the preparation of popular bulletins and the delivery of 
addresses at farmers’ meetings have in many cases been more than 
it was possible for them to meet without endangering the success of 
the origina] investigations which it was their first business to conduct, 


DIFFICULTIES IN STATE STATION WORK. 


While the farmers of the country may well congratulate themselves 
on having such numerous and important agencies for the discovery of 
new truths and the dissemination of useful information regarding the 
practice of their art, they should not relax their efforts to aid the sta- 
tions in advancing the efficiency of their work and securing the greatest 
benefits to agriculture which can be obtained with the resources at 
their command. Many of our experiment stations are doing all that 
could reasonably be expected of them with the means and facilities 
at their command, but in some cases, as the investigations made by 
this Department have shown, the stations are hindered in their work 
by causes which might easily be removed. Some of the difficulties 
which the stations encounter grow out of the fact that the people are 
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not sufficiently alive to their interests in this matter to insist that the 
station work shall be performed in accordance with a consistent and 
permanent policy. It is obvious that thorough agricultural investi- 
gations can not be made if the plans and personnel of the station are 
being constantly shifted. This fundamental fact has been too fre- 
quently overlooked by appointing officers and boards of control. — Fit- 
ness and ability to carry on successful investigations should be the 
fundamental qualifications for station officers, and when competent 
men are once obtained, they should be made secure in their positions 
and supported in their efforts to plan and carry out thorough experi- 


ments. 
PROPER USE OF EXPERIMENT STATION FUNDS. 


The funds appropriated by Congress for the experiment stations are 
intended solely for the carrying on of agricultural investigations and 
the publication of the results. The stations are by law made depart- 
ments of the land-grant colleges, but it was not intended that any 
part of the station funds should be used for the payment of the sala- 
ries of the teaching force or for any other general college purposes, nor 
that the expenses attendant upon the management of farms or dairies 
for other than experimental purposes should devolve upon the stations. 
It is evident that in some cases the college has encroached upon the 
station, and there is still need of greater care in this matter. It is 
the duty of all institutions receiving the benefits of the land-grant 
and Morrill acts to make ample provision for the maintenance of the 
courses in agriculture without in any way diminishing or diverting 
the funds which should be devoted to the experiment stations. 

The stations should confine their operations to such lands and herds 
as are actually required for the carrying on of experimental inquiries 
in a few lines determined upon as best adapted to promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture in their respective States 


EXPERIMENTS FOR ALASKA. 


Recent events have greatly augmented the importance of active 
measures to develop the agriculture of Alaska. The information 
recently received from unofficial sources, as well as that previously 
gathered by officers of the Government, seems to make it clear that it 
will be practicable to develop the agriculture of that region so that it 
may furnish food supplies and beasts of burden for a considerable 
population. The development of agriculture in this region, as else- 
where, can undoubtedly be greatly promoted by experimental inquiries 
conducted systematically under the supervision of expert officers. I 
would therefore urge that the appropriation for investigating the 
agricultural resources and capabilities of Alaska be continued and 
that provision be made for carrying on experiments in that region 
in case the official inquiries now in progress there seem to make this 
desirable. 

1 A97——4 
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WORK OF THE ALASKA COMMISSION, 


In obedience to an act of Congress, a commission consisting of Mr. 
Benton Killin, a member of the board of regents of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, and a man thoroughly familiar with the agricultural 
conditions on the Pacific Coast, and Dr. W. H. Evans, botanical 
expert of the Office of Experiment Stations, was dispatched to visit 
the coast and island region of Alaska from its southern boundary as 
far north as Unalaska. They were instructed to observe the agricul- 
tural conditions existing in places visited, the possibilities of further 
extensions of arable land, and the native plants used for food and 
forage; to make collections of soils, and of food and forage plants, 
and to determine as far as practicable what localities are suitable 
for experiments in agriculture and what kind of experiments seem 
immediately feasible and desirable. 

This commission started for Alaska about the 1st of June, and brief 
preliminary reports thus far received indicate that it is successfully 
prosecuting its work. It is definitely expected that a report of its 
findings can be prepared so as to be transmitted to Congress during 
its coming session. Through the courtesy of the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Education, the services of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of Government schools in Alaska, 
were secured to investigate the agricultural capabilities of the Yukon 
Valley. Dr. Jackson is to perform this service in connection with the 
annual inspection of the Alaska schools, in which he is now engaged, 
and his report may be expected at the same time as that of the com- 
mission. 

BOTANICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

At least $6,000,000 is paid annually to foreign countries for miscel- 
laneous agricultural plant products which are grown in a temperate 
climate. A systematic attempt has been begun to give our farmers 
full information how to grow such products and where to sell them. 
Many of these small crops should prove valuable additions to the 
resources of our farming people, especially in sections where there is 
- an overproduction of staple crops, or where farm labor ischeap. The 
success of similar enterprises in the past demonstrates that they may 
be made into profitable local industries, and a rational prosecution of 
this line of investigation is expected to show that ina country of such 
varied climatic conditions we can match the requirements of almost 
any cultivated plant of the temperate zone. 


INQUIRIES FOR NEW CROPS. 


Judging from the large number of letters received by the Depart- 
ment asking for information about the cultivation of new or little 
known crops, the farmers of the country are ready, in view of the 
generally lessened profits on staple farm products, to follow any 
promising suggestions made by the Department in this direction. As 
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the beginning of an effort to meet this demand, an investigation has 
been undertaken of the subject of chicory cultivation. This country 
imports about $250,000 worth of chicory root per annum, which is 
used as a coffee substitute and adulterant. There is now every pros- 
pect that chicory will be made a profitable farm product in the United 
States and that this amount of money will go into the pockets of 
American instead of European farmers. 

In connection with seed distribution two important series of experi- 
ments are in progress. First, a practical test of scientific purity and 
vitality by which the high quality of all the seeds sent out is assured, 
and second, a field test of the new varieties offered to the Depart- 
ment by which their value and standing as new and important intro- 
duetions into agriculture may be definitely ascertained before large 
purchases are made. 


DIVISION OF POMOLOGY. 


The correspondence which devolves upon this division in relation 
to the adaptability of varieties for planting, methods of propagation, 
planting, pruning, and cultivating fruit trees and plants and market- 
ing their product consumes a large portion of the time of the Pomolo- 
gist or his assistant and prevents much work of original investigation 
in relation to the fruit industry which is highly important. A large 
part of this correspondence grows out of the receipt of specimen fruits 
sent by growers for examination or identification, and its value to the 
fruit growers of the country is recognized. Provision should there- 
fore be made for its continuance without encroachment upon work 
which is more strictly scientific and progressive. 

Descriptions of more than 550 fruits have been added to the files of 
the division during the year and 175 water-color paintings, 100 photo- 
graphic negatives, and about 200 wax models of fruits have been made. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIGS. 


Large sets of fig cuttings from the collection furnished to this De- 
partment in 1894 by the Royal Horticultural Society of England have 
been placed in 10 of the Southern States for testing. Small trees of 
“‘Corsican” citron have been placed with more than 100 fruit growers 
in California and Florida, and 350 seedling trees of Chinese persim- 
mon, grown from seeds obtained from Peking, were distributed to grow- 
ers who gave them a careful test. Scions of 18 varieties of apples of 
New Zealand and Australian origin, received through the kindness 
of the Pomologist of New Zealand, were distributed in June, 1897, to 
a number ot growers. for testing. Seeds of the ‘‘rough lemon” of 
Jamaica, valued in that island as a stock for orange trees, were also 
distributed. 

Work on the Descriptive Card Catalogue of Fruits has been con- 
tinued during the year, and the usefulness of the catalogue as a work 
of reference has been fully demonstrated. 
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The nursery period of a comparative test of methods of root grafting 
the apple was completed during the year. ‘The trees resulting from 
it were distributed to experiment stations and private planters in sev- 
eral States, where they can be kept under observation during the 
orchard period, to determine the effect of the methods of propagation 
upon vigor, productiveness, and longevity. 

In addition to work already under way, it is important that a sys- 
tematic effort in the preparing of maps which will show the areas 
where the principal fruits grown in the country are capable of being 
commercially produced shall be begun, and that certain fruit-producing 
species, which are believed to be adapted to cultivation here, either 
as stocks or for their fruit, shall be introduced from foreign countries. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


By the organic law creating the Department of Agriculture one of 
the chief duties of the Department was defined to be to *‘ diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of the word.” It is evident that to realize to the fullest extent the 
benefit of the continued and diligent research and investigation of 
the scientific questions affecting agriculture, which occupy the time 
of a large portion of the officers and employees, the information thus 
obtained must be promptly and widely diffused, and it is my earnest 
desire to fully comply with the law in this regard. 


INADEQUACY OF PUBLICATIONS FOR GROWING DEMAND. 


The publication work of the Department has attained extraordinary 
proportions. The number of publications issued during the past fis- 
eal year is 424, aggregating over 6,500,000 copies. This is over 100 
per cent more publications and over 100 per cent more copies than 
were issued in 1894, and yet, notwithstanding great improvements in 
the method of distribution by avoiding duplication and by placing the 
various publications, as far as possible, in the hands of those only by 
whom they are chiefly needed, the increased supply is found quite 
inadequate to meet the increased demand. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of persons earnestly desirous of procuring the information these 
publications are designed to convey have to remain ungratified. The 
growing demand for the publications of this Department is strikingly 
manifested in two important particulars—on the one hand by the large 
sale of the Department publications by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, under the provisions of the law providing for the printing and 
binding, approved January 12, 1895, the number of publications of 
this Department so sold amounting to 13,000, an increase over the 
year previous of more than 10,000; on the other hand by the increased 
demand by Members of Congress for publications of this Department 
to distribute to their constituents. 
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Of the total number of copies of all publications issued by the 
Department during the five years ending June 30, 1897, and amount- 
ing to over 23,000,000, over 6,500,000 have been turned over to Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for distribution by 
them; and of this vast number, 5,500,000 were so turned over in the 
past three years and nearly 2,500,000 of that number, or about 45 per 
cent, during the last fiscal year. 


Number of publications issued during five years ending June 30, 1897. 
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CALL FOR AN INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION. 


With the exception of the sum allowed for the printing and distri- 
bution of Farmers’ Bulletins, there has not only been no increase in 
the total appropriations for the Division of Publications during the 
period of five years covered in the foregoing table, but the amount 
available is actually less now than then, notwithstanding the fact that 
between the first and last years of that period the number of publi- 
cations issued was more than double and the total number of copies 
issued had increased by nearly 4,000,000. <A large amount of extra 
work—that is, work performed outside of the usual office hours—has 
therefore devolved upon the division force; while, in order promptly to 
distribute the enormously increased number of publications without 
any adequate provision for an increase in the force, it has been nec- 
essary to constantly draw upon the force of other divisions. While 
this may be justified on the ground that all divisions are interested in 
this work of the distribution of documents and are served by its effi- 
cient performance, it interferes seriously with a systematic arrange- 
ment of the clerical force and tends to interrupt the regular work 
of other divisions. A large increase ha’ therefore been asked for in 
the appropriation for the work of publication, both of the regular 
printing fund and also for Farmers’ Bulletins and for the distribution 
of bulletins, reports, and other documents for the ensuiny year. 


CONGRESSMEN’S QUOTAS OF BULLETINS REDUCED. 


The want of adequate appropriations for the current fiscal year has 
compelled me regretfully to reduce the number of Farmers’ Bulletins 
available for Members of Congress, notwithstanding the continued 
demands made upon the Department for an increase in this direction. 
The figures above given, showing the large proportion of publications 
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distributed through Members of Congress and the rapid increase in 
the number distributed through this channel in the past three years, 
afford ample evidence that it is only by greatly enlarging our facilities 
in this respect that Congress will enable me to supply the urgent 
demand of its own Members. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS DERIVED FROM SALE OF DOCUMENTS. 


The large increase in the sale of the publications of this Depart- 
ment by the Superintendent of Documents, and the frequent calls 
made by that officer for additional copies of publications of which his 
sales have exhausted the supply, suggest that the moneys received by 
him for the sale of our publications should be made available for the 
reprinting of such as are thus exhausted, and for which the demand 
still continues. So far as possible, the Superintendent of Documents 
has been supplied in such cases with a limited number taken from the 
small reserve for official use at the Department, authorized under the 
law of January 12, 1895, and whenever a reprint has become neces- 
sary for our own use a certain number of the reprinted copies have 
been placed at his disposal, but it does not seem right that from a 
printing fund barely adequate to supply our wants money should be 
taken to pay for additional copies to be sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, and the proceeds handed over to the Treasury. I there- 
fore earnestly recommend that the law of January 12, 1895, providing 
for the public printing and binding be so amended as to provide for 
the setting aside of the moneys so received for Department publica- 
tions, subject to the joint order of the Secretary and the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for the reprint of Department publications 
for sale. 


HURTFUL RESTRICTIONS REGARDING PUBLICATIONS. 


Other amendments to the law of January 12, 1895, are very urgently 
needed. The provision under section 89, by which the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture as to the number of copiesof the reports 
and bulletins he desires to print is restricted to ‘‘reports and bulle- 
tins containing not to exceed 100 octavo pages,” and which limits the 
editions of all publications exceeding that size to 1,000 copies in any 
one fiscal year, should be promptly abrogated. This limitation con- 
flicts directly with the organic law creating the Department, providing 
for the diffusion of the information it acquires for the benefit of agri- 
culture. In that respect this Department differs materially from other 
Departments of the Government whose publications are issued largely 
for official use. When it is remembered that this Department is com- 
pelled to maintain an exchange list with many hundred scientifie and 
educational institutions in foreign countries, to distribute its publica- 
tions freely to all agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and te 
the specialists engaged in these institutions, and that every division, 
other than those engaged in purely administrative work, is obliged to 
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maintain a corps of scientific and expert correspondents, most valu- 
able coadjutors in carrying on our work, but receiving no pay and 
getting no acknowledgment except in the distribution to them, free 
of charge, of the publications in which they are specially interested, 
it will be readily understood that there is not a single publication of 
this Department of which we do not need more than 1,000 copies, 
even when the circulation thereof is not extended beyond what may 
be termed official use. Cases have occurred where the number of 
persons supplying valuable information and responding at the cost of 
no little time and trouble to circulars of inquiry addressed to them 
by the Department has largely exceeded 1,000, and these have, 
therefore, been deprived of the simple courtesy of a copy of the 
publication to which they had themselves so cheerfully and largely 
contributed. In. nearly every case where this limitation has been 
imposed upon us the value of the work has occasioned a considerable 
eall upon the Superintendent of Documents from parties perfectly 
willing to pay for the book, but whom it has, of course, under this 
embarrassing limitation, been impossible to gratify. 


REPRINTS FOR PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 


One other restriction now imposed under the law of January 12, 
1895, should also be withdrawn. This is the limitation prescribed in 
section 42 of the act in question, which limits the number of copies 
of any bulletin which the Public Printer may furnish to applicants 
giving notice before the matter is put to press to ‘*250 to any one 
applicant.” It has frequently happened that the work of the Depart- 
ment in promulgating useful information would have been widely sup- 
plemented by various organizations interested and without expense to 
the Government had this limitation not existed. In other cases a 
little deception has defeated the purpose of the law, as it is only 
necessary for a party desiring 1,000 copies to send in four orders 
under different names for 250 each. It is earnestly to be desired that 
this limitation should be withdrawn, and that it should be left to the 
discretion of the Public Printer to decide what number of copies he 
can supply under certain circumstances, providing the request of the 
applicant be indorsed by the head of the Department from which the 
desired publication is issued. 


INCREASE DESIRED IN DEPARTMENT QUOTA OF YEARBOOKS. 


As far back as 1888, when there were but one bureau and eleven 
divisions reporting to the head of the Department, then Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and when only 400,000 copies of the Annual Report 
were printed, 30,000 copies were set aside for the use of the Depart- 
ment. In 1889 the Department quota was reduced from 30,000 to 
25,000, and remained at the latter figure until 1892, when the total 
number of copies of the Annual Report was increased from 400,000 to 
500,000, and the Department quota was restored to the former figure 
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of 30,000, Since that time these figures have remained unchanged. 
In the meantime the far more popular form of annual report, viz, 
the present Yearbook, has been adopted, and the correspondents and 
coworkers of the Department have greatly increased. The agricultu-- 
ral experiment stations have been established throughout the country 
with a special officer representing their interests in the Department, 
whose requisition for Yearbooks to supply the colleges and stations 
and the specialists engaged therein and corresponding institutions 
abroad, covers over 1,800 copies of this publication. In place of one 
bureau we now have two, the added one—the Weather Bureau—call- 
ing for over 3,000 Yearbooks to supply its voluntary weather observers 
alone, and both bureaus having largely increased their sphere of work 
and the number of their correspondents. In place of eleven divisions 
reporting directly to the head of the Department there are now eight- 
een, and one of these alone, namely, the Division of Statistics, has 
quadrupled the number of its correspondents. The foreign exchange 
list of the Department has also more than doubled since 1888. Under 
these circumstances, I am compelled to reeommend most urgently that 
the Department quota of the Yearbook be increased to 50,000 copies, 
at least. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


The preparation of monthly reports concerning the condition, acre- 
age, and production of certain products of the soil and the number 
and value of farm animals has been the principal work of this divi- 
sion during the year. These reports have been based on returns 
received from a corps of 56,700 regular correspondents, reporting 
monthly, and 140,500 special correspondents, reporting at particular 
seasons of the year. 

In addition to the monthly crop reports, the number of copies of 
which ranged during the year from 172,500 to 200,000 per month, 
special reports to the number of 325,000 copies were also published. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CROP REPORTING. 


Iam impressed with the extreme cumbrousness of the system of 
crop reporting that has been in use in this division during the last 
few years. Instead of conducing to completeness and accuracy, if 
would appear from the report of the Statistician to in some measure 
defeat its own object by its unwieldiness and by the fact that the 
indefinite multiplication of crop reporters weakens the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. I strongly favor the making of some slight 
pecuniary acknowledgment of the services of a carefully selected 
corps of correspondents located mainly in the principal agricultural 
States, and that reliance be placed upon the State statistical agents 
for information regarding the States of minor agricultural importance. 

So marked is the geographical concentration of agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States that twenty-five States, or just half the 
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total number, produce 98 per cent of the cotton, 95 per cent of the 
corn, 95 per cent of the barley, 93 per cent of the oats, and from 
eight-tenths to nine-tenths of the wheat, rye, buckwheat, tobacco, 
potatoes, and hay produced in the entire country. 


NEED OF QUALIFIED AGENTS IN EVERY STATE. 


It is clear, therefore, that the making of satisfactory provision for 
crop reporting in twenty-five States would leave only a very small 
part of the total production of the principal crops to be reported upon 
exclusively by State agents. 

That the Department should have a principal statistical agent in 
each State in place of the present unsatisfactory plan of State group- 
ings is, it seems to me, an obvious requirement. It has been the rule 
of the Department until within the last two or three years to have a 
separate statistical agent in each State, in order that it might have 
the advantage of his superior local knowledge. The Department’s 
increased dependence upon these officers renders it doubly important 
that they should possess all the qualifications necessary to the proper 
performance of the duties required of them, and unless the best men 
are selected, the Department’s crop-reporting system will be weakened 
instead of strengthened by their appointment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROP REPORTS. 


In this, as in every other branch of the work of the Department, 
the question how the farmer may be made to receive greater benefit 
than heretofore from the collection of information designed primarily 
for his use is being carefully considered. The printing and distribu- 
tion of the monthly crop reports have been considerably expedited 
within the last three months, and it is hoped that within a short time 
they will reach the farmer still more promptly.* 

As a further means of placing him in possession of important infor- 
mation at the earliest possible moment, it is suggested that brief 
reports as to the general condition of crops and the state of the mar- 
kets at home and abroad may be displayed in rural post-offices. It 
has been ascertained that this can be done at a very small expense, 
and such an arrangement is in contemplation. 


ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


Including the sum of $720,000 for agricultural experiment stations, 
Congress appropriated to the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, $3,168,532. 

While the appropriation for the agricultural experiment stations is 
included in the act making appropriations for the Department, the 
money is paid quarterly directly to the 48 experiment stations, as pro- 
vided by the act approved March 2, 1887. The expenditures from 
this fund are, therefore, not considered in the following statement of 
Department expenses. 
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Of the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1897, $2,146,044.23 
was disbursed prior to July 1, 1897. There remained on that date 
unpaid bills aggregating $184,000. When these shall have been paid, 
the total expenditures from the appropriations for the year 1897 will 
be, in round numbers, $2,330,000, leaving a final balance to return to 
the Treasury of about $118,000. The total amount paid out during the 
year was $2,306,365.36, including $1,458.10 for supplemental accounts 
of 1895 and $159,836.57 for those of 1896. 


CONCLUSION. 


This brief summary of the work of the Department will give pro- 
ducers an outline of the comprehensive scope of its efforts to help 
observers and investigators where ways and means for prosecuting 
research into nature’s unknown secrets are beyond their reach. It 
is in sympathy with the colleges and experiment stations endowed by 
Congress, endeavoring to help and encourage, while avoiding all 
appearance of dictation or meddling. The Department is now the 
most comprehensive repository of scientific facts regarding agricul- 
ture in all its relations to mankind, and a publisher of this kind of 
information more extensive than is found anywhere else. The work 
of the Department grows with the diversification of production and 
manufacturing on the farm; as the extension of commerce by improved 
and cheapened transportation brings our people into competition with 
new countries and new conditions; as the magnitude of our crops, 
seeking new markets, increases and our flocks and herds multiply 
and enter into home and foreign commerce. It advocates the interests 
of the American farmers when their exports are discriminated against 
in foreign countries, and endeavors to serve them from a national 
standpoint whenever occasion requires or opportunity presents. 

The time is auspicious for pushing the work of the Department of 
Agriculture. The people’s President, now executing the laws of the 
Republic and guiding its policies, sympathizes with those who toil in 
the field, the factory, the forest, and the mine. He is solicitous that 
the Department become useful to all sections of our country, to the 
end that the greatest possible assistance may be given rural home 
makers. 

Iam glad to testify that the spirit of improvement and progress is 
more general among American farmers than ever before; that the 
necessity of education along lines pertaining to economic production 
is more fully recognized, and that the farmer’s home is becoming more 
and more the seat of comfort, the center of intelligence, virtue, and 
happiness, the source of strong men for all vocations, and the sure 


safeguard of the Republic. 
JAMES WILSON, 


Secretary. — 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28, 1897. 
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WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT FOR THE FARMER. 


The papers in this section of the Yearbook were prepared by spe- 
cial direction of the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with the 
instructions contained in the following letter, a copy of which was 
addressed to the chiefs of the various bureaus, divisions, and offices 
‘‘outside of those that are purely administrative: ” 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1897. 
Sir: It is my desire that, in addition to such other suitable articles as may be 
necessary, the forthcoming Yearbook, 1897, should contain an article from each 
chief of bureau, division, and office outside of those that are purely administra- 
tive, which shall set forth in piain terms the relation of the work of his bureau, 
division, or office to the farmer. The existence of the Department is justified 
precisely so far as it aids the farmer to be a successful farmer, and my desire is 
that the article called for should present clearly to the reader just how the division 
of the work in your charge achieves that purpose. Let it be such a paper as you 
would prepare to present to a body of farmers of average intelligence, or before a 
committee of Congress inquiring into the purpose, character, and practical utility 


of your work. 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


THE WEATHER BUREAU. 
By Wiuuis L. Moore, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The work of the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its relation to practical agriculture may be divided, for the 
purpose of description, into the following classes: 

(1) The forecast service for predicting storms, cold waves, and frosts. 

(2) The river and flood service for predicting floods. 

(3) The climate and crop service for recording and presenting the 
details of climate and the weekly and monthly conditions of crops. 

In his first and second annual reports (1862 and 1863) the first 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. Isaac Newton, dwelt on the vital 


importance of the weather and climate to the community at large 
59 
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and especially to the agriculturist, But it was not until February 9, 
1870, that Congress was induced to inaugurate a tentative weather 
service. For twenty years after that date the work was carried on 
by the Chief Signal Officer of the Army as the meteorological division 
of his office. Finally, by the act of October 1, 1890, the Weather 
Bureau, as such, was officially recognized and was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, the general details of its organization 
being defined in that act. 

The Weather Bureau now has 150 fully equipped meteorological 
stations, with from one to ten employees each; 253 stations especially 
equipped for the display of danger warnings to mariners; 261 stations 
for the making of daily telegraphic reports of temperature and rain- 
fall in the cotton, corn, and wheat regions; over 3,000 stations where 
volunteer observers make daily records of temperature and rainfall 
with standard instruments, and about 10,000 crop correspondents who 
report weekly to State centers. 

To give notice of the approach and force of storms seems to have 
been especially in mind by those who in 1870 framed the act of Con- 
gress defining the work. All the other details have been added year 
after year, until now the weather service has probably five times as 
many employees as during the first year of its establishment, and 
does twenty times as much work annually as was done then. 


THE STORM-WARNING AND FORECAST SERVICE. 


PROGRESS OF PRACTICAL METEOROLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


While the practical application of meteorological science to the 
making of weather forecasts can never reach the degree of accuracy 
attained by theoretical astronomy in predicting the date of an eclipse 
or the return of a comet, yet such substantial progress has been made 
during the last century as to seriously engage the attention of thought- 
ful man and cause him to make special effort to use the knowledge 
already gained for the benefit of agriculture, commerce, and the 
general industries of the world. 

Practical meteorology is to some extent a tentative work. It may 
be placed upon a plane with the theory and practice of medicine and 
surgery. The forecaster is in a great degree guided in his calculations 
by symptoms, and he is able to diagnose, by means of the daily mete- 
orological chart, the atmospheric conditions with about the same 
degree of accuracy that the physician is able to determine the bodily 
condition of the patient. He is able to forecast changes in the weather 
with rather more certainty than the skilled physician can predict the 
course of a well-defined disease. 


THE SYSTEM OF COLLECTING OBSERVATIONS AND MAKING FORECASTS. 


The system by which the Weather Bureau collects meteorological 
observations and makes weather forecasts may be briefly described as 
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follows: At 8 o’eloek in the morning, Washington time (which, by the 
way, is about 7 o’clock at Chicago, 6 o’clock at Denver, and 5 o’clock 
at San Francisco), the observers at about 150 meteorological stations, 
seattered throughout the United States, all thoroughly equipped with 
standard instruments, take an observation of all of the elementary 
conditions of the air at the bottom of the great aerial ocean in which 
we live, which, by its variations of heat and cold, sunshine, cloud, and 
tempest, affects not only the health and happiness of man, but also 
his commercial and industrial welfare. 

by 8.25 a.m. the necessary mathematical corrections have been 
made, the observations have been reduced to cipher, and each has 
been filed at the local telegraph office. During the next thirty or 
forty minutes these observations, having the right of way over all 
telegraph lines, are transmitted to their destination, each station 
contributing its own report and receiving in return, by an ingenious 
system of telegraphic circuits, such data from other stations as it 
may require. The observations from all stations are received at 
Washington, Chicago, New York, and other large cities; and nearly all 
cities having a Weather Bureau station receive a sufficient number of 
reports from other places to justify the issue of a daily weather map. 

When the observations have been received at the central office in 
Washington and their results charted, showing the location of the 
storm centers, the high-pressure or cold-wave areas, the regions of 
rainfall during the past twelve hours, the areas of high and low tem- 
perature, the fluctuations in pressure and the changes in temperature, 
and the direction and motion of upper and lower clouds, the forecast 
official gets a bird’s-eye view, not only of the exact conditions of the 
air over the whole country at the moment of taking the observations 
one hour before, but of the changes which have occurred in those 
conditions during the preceding twelve hours. A discussion of the 
general principles which guide the forecaster in arriving at his con- 
clusions, however, is reserved for the concluding part of this paper. 


UTILITY OF FORECASTS TO THE FARMER. 


A knowledge of the weather on the morrow is of undoubted advan- 
tage to all persons engaged in outdoor pursuits. 

The farmer, by familiarity with all kinds of weather, naturally 
becomes somewhat expert in foretelling, by a few hours at least, the 
approach of rainy weather. Left to his own resources, he is by no 
means a bad weather prophet. 

The local rains of summer frequently surprise him with his hay down, 
where possibly a little extra exertion would have housed the crop. The 
information that local rains for his State or district are probable, 
together with the indications that every intelligent farmer can read 
from the appearance of the sky, should serve to put him on his guard 
against loss by rain. 
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The general farmer probably has less occasion to consult the fore- 
casts than the truck grower or those who may be engaged in the pro- 
duction of a single crop, such, for example, as cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, ete, 

The region devoted to the production of fruits and vegetables 
embraces a large portion of the Middle and South Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf States. In this large territory accurate warnings of kill- 
ing frost in the late fall and early spring are of very great value. It 
is also important to know, especially after February 1, when there 
is likelihood of the temperature of nighttime falling to 40° F. The 
Weather Bureau performs a valuable service in distributing informa- 
tion in this respect. 

The cranberry districts, though comparatively small, also receive 
valuable aid from the Weather Bureau in times of frost and cold 
weather. 

Sugar cane is often killed or severely injured by frosts in October 
and November. Warnings of expected frosts enable planters to cut 
the canes and pile them in rows, so that the leaves of one tier cover the 
butts of another, in which condition the canes will keep for several 
weeks without injury. 

In the tobaeco-growing districts warnings of heavy rains and high 
winds are valuable after transplanting. So also, warnings of frost 
during September and October will frequently enable planters to save 
themselves from financial loss. 


METHODS OF PREVENTING OR MINIMIZING INJURY FROM FROSTS. 


Mr. W. H. Hammon, forecast official, has made an intelligent study 
of the methods of preventing or minimizing injury from frost. In 
his report, from which several ideas are copied in this paper, it is 
stated, among other things, that ‘‘radiation takes place more rapidly 
when there is nothing to obscure the sky. Clouds or any other obstruc- 
tion act asa screen toretard it. It takes place more rapidly from the 
surfaces of plants, ete., than it does from the air above them, so that 
on still nights these surfaces are frequently cooled several degrees 
below the temperature of the surrounding air, and frost may form on 
vegetation although the air a foot above be several degrees above the 
freezing point. 

‘One important principle to be considered in the study of the con- 
ditions under which frost forms is the increased density of the air as 
its temperature is lowered. Owing to this principle the air, on calm 
nights, arranges itself in accordance with its density. The heavier 
cold air rests on the surface and surrounds the plants and trees, thus 
increasing their liability to injury. Frequently a thermometer close 
to the ground will read 5 or 10 degrees lower than one 8 or 10 feet 
higher. This principle causes the air on slopes, as it becomes chilled 
by radiation, to flow down into the valleys, where it accumulates, 
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thus frequently causing severe frosts in the lowlands while the hill- 
sides remain uninjured. It is for this reason that frost does not so 
readily occur on windy nights, since the wind mixes the air to a more 
uniform temperature throughout and causes that near the ground to 
be warmer than it otherwise would be. 

‘In selecting locations for orchards or gardens, avoid so far as pos- 
sible placing the tenderest plants on low ground, especially in the 
bottoms of narrow valleys with high hills on either side. In addition 
to the loss of their own heat by radiation, these valleys will become 
filled on frosty nights with the air that has been cooled on the slopes 
and has then flowed downward into the bottoms. Bottom lands oppo- 
site the mouths of canyons should be especially avoided for the same 
reason. The converse of this is true, that plants on gentle slopes are 
less liable to injury than those on bottom lands. 

**Slopes facing the south are preferable to northern slopes, because 
they receive the rays of the sun more directly and for a longer period. 
Slopes facing the west are to be preferred to those with an eastern 
exposure, since they receive heat longer in the afternoon; and being 
shaded for a time in the morning from the direct rays of the sun, the 
frost disappears more slowly and seems to be less injurious. The fact 
that frosted plants are more seriously injured by being suddenly 
warmed in the dry air than when the frost disappears more slowly 
seems well established. 

** Moist soil, or loealities that can be easily flooded for the purposes 
of protection, are to be preferred to dry sections of otherwise similar 
location, for the evaporation of the moisture from the soil on dry cold 
nights will tend to raise the dew-point of the air and thus diminish 
the probability of frost.” 

Mr. Hammon believes that ‘‘one of the most effective means of pro- 
tection against frost is to diminish radiation by obscuring the sky 
with the smoke of smudge fires, but that this method is not so success- 
ful in the narrow valleys of a hilly country, for, while it retards the 
radiation of heat in the valley, the smoke bank is usually of low 
elevation, and radiation proceeds uninterruptedly from the hillsides, 
whence the cool air flows down into the valley, beneath the smoke, and 
chills the plants.” Damp straw, tar, turpentine, old hay, or anything 
that will produce the greatest amount of smoke will serve as fuel 
for these fires. The fuel should be on the ground in advance, and 
the fires started while the temperature is several degrees above the 
danger point. It is believed that decidedly better results will be 
obtained if damp fuel is used or if the fire be sprayed with water, for 
this will add vapor to the air, which, in condensing, will assist in 
checking radiation by obscuring the sky with fog or cloud, and at 
the same time the dew-point will be raised. 

In the case of smudges, the fire warms and expands the air near if, 
causing it to rise. This establishes an upward current of warm air 
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from the fire, and a space is warmed beyond that needing protection, 
and cool air flows in from the sides to take its place. Thus, the heat 
of the fire has but little effect in diminishing the intensity of the frost, 
almost the entire protection being gained by the blanket of smoke 
produced. By spraying the fire, on the other hand, much heat is con- 
sumed or lost in converting the water into vapor, which on rising is 
quickly condensed as it comes in contact with the surrounding air. 
The heat of condensation thus becomes manifest in the lower air, 
and is ina measure distributed along the lower stratum of the air, and 
greatly aids in protecting the plants. Every quart of water thus 
evaporated and again condensed in the surrounding air contains 
heat sufficient to raise the air temperature 1° F. throughout a space 
about 50 feet square and 50 feet deep. 

A modified form of water protection, which is valuable in orchards, 
is to spray the trees with water. This plan is probably more valu- 
able in protecting citrus fruits and other plants which are not injured 
until the temperature has fallen several degrees below the freezing 
point. In places where irrigation can be practiced it will be found of 
great value in giving protection. Anything that will seriously inter- 
fere with the rapid loss of heat after nightfall will tend to prevent the 
formation of frost. If the soil be well charged with moisture, it par- 
takes greatly of the stable temperature of water, and cools but little, if 
any, below the temperature of the superincumbent air, and no frost 
will oceur even though all other conditions of clearness, gentle winds, 
and cool air obtain. Even a small amount of moisture, say one-half 
inch rainfall, will often give protection if well distributed and pre- 
cipitated within twenty-four hours previous to the coming cool con- 
ditions. 

When severe drought conditions prevail, injurious frosts may occur 
when the general air temperature 10 feet above the earth is above 40 
degrees. Under such conditions, in order to avoid a deposit of frost, 
it is necessary that the temperature of the top soil and that of vege- 
tation be reduced to the freezing point. This is accomplished by 
conduction and radiation of heat, which will take place more rapidly 
from the soil and vegetation than from the lower stratum of air. The 
degree of heat to which vegetation has been subjected immediately 
before the frost condition, and the temperature under which it has 
made its growth, will in a great measure determine the extent of 
damage by frost. If the spring be uniformly cold, fruit buds will 
remain undeveloped; winter cereals and all other vegetation will 
develop slowly, and their fiber will be tough and wiry. Such vege- 
tation will pass uninjured through a late spring frost which may be 
sufficiently heavy to be considered ‘‘killing;” but when the growth 
has been rapid under abnormally high temperatures the blade and 
stalk are tender, and serious damage may result from a very light 
frost. 
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It may be said that the most effective means of securing immunity 
from damage by frost is to place yourself in telegraphic connection 
with the official charged with the distribution of Weather Bureau 
frost warnings, and then be prepared to flood, spray, or cover with 
screens, straw, or other material, or else to start smudge fires. Of 
course, these means are only effective for the protection of limited 
areas. 

Irost warnings are succeeded in the late fall by warnings of severe 
cold waves. The latter are valuable to the farmer in case he is a 
shipper of his own produce. 


COLD-WAVE WARNINGS, 


Cold-wave warnings would be of great practical utility if they could 
be distributed to stock raisers, whether on the farm or ranch. The 
ideal distribution of warnings is, of course, by telegraph or telephone. 
If, therefore, the stock grower is within reasonable distance of a tele- 
graph or telephone station, it would be well to make inquiry of the 
nearest Weather Bureau official in regard to obtaining notice of 
severe cold waves. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEATHER FORECASTS, 


In the general distribution of weather forecasts, 1,821 places are 
served daily at the expense of the Government by telegraph or tele- 
phone, while occasional warnings of unusual character, such as cold 
waves, frost, and hurricanes, and in California special rain warnings 
are also telegraphed at Government expense to over 4,000 points. In 
addition to this paid service, more than 31,000 addresses are served 
daily with the weather forecast by telegraph, telephone, mail, and 
railway train service, without cost to the Government except for 
stationery, ete. 

FORECASTS OF RAIN IN CALIFORNIA. 


Forecasts of rain in California are of signal service in preventing 
injury to raisins exposed to the air in the drying process. In October, 
1897, a general and rather unseasonable rain occurred in the great 
interior raisin district of California. First reports indicated that 
several million dollars worth of raisins had been destroyed, but when 
the later returns were gathered it was found that the damage was 
but slight, owing to the rain warnings extensively distributed through 
the telephonic systems connecting the principal vineyards. On 
account of the peculiar topography of California, such warnings can 
be made with a high degree of accuracy. 


THE RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE. 


With our many thousands of miles of navigable rivers, flowing 
through one of the most extensive and fruitful regions of the world, 
1 A97 5 
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warnings of floods are often worth many millions of dollars to navi- 
gators and to agriculturists having movable property on low grounds 
contiguous to the streams. Such warnings are issued when the pre- 
cipitation is so heavy as to indicate the gathering, during the next 
two or three days, of flood volumes in the main streams. The feasi- 
bility of making accurate forecasts as to the height of water several 
days in advance at any station is no longer questioned. The fore- 
caster at each of the twenty-two river centers considers the rainfall, 
the temperature, the melting of snow, if there be any, the area and 
slope of the watershed, and the permeability of the soil. From a 
study of floods in former years he knows the time necessary for the 
flow of the water from the tributaries to the main stream and the 
time required for the passage of the flood crests from one place to 
another. 

The principal streams included in the river system are the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela, Ohio, Kanawha, Wabash, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Cumberland, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and Red rivers of the 
central valleys; the Columbia, Sacramento, and San Joaquin, of the 
Pacific Coast; and the Hudson, Susquehanna, Potomac, Savannah, 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama rivers of the Atlantic and east Gulf 
coasts. 

Each forecaster in charge of a river center has a definite section of 
the river system assigned to him. He receives the necessary tele- 
graphic reports of rainfall over the watersheds tributary to his river 
district, and also the necessary telegraphic data as to gauge readings 
nearer the source of the main river than his own station, and the 
gauge readings of many of the tributary streams. 

Some idea of the vast destruction of property due to floods may be 
gathered from the statement that the floods of 1881 and 1882 caused a 
loss of not less than $15,000,000 to the property interests of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. There was also a loss of 136 lives. In 1884 
the region about Cincinnati alone suffered a loss of over $10,000,000 
in property. 

It would be impossible to estimate the value of live stock and 
movable property saved by flood warnings during the great flood of 
the spring of 1897 in the lower Mississippi, but certainly the saving 
amounted to many millions of dollars. Many days before the river 
overflowed its banks the areas threatened were warned of the coming 
flood. The report of the Statistician of the Department indicates that 
there was in this flooded district $15,000,000 worth of stock and moy- 
able property, the greater part of which was carried to places of safety 
mainly as the result of the thorough dissemination of information 
relative to the coming flood. When the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans was at the highest stage ever known, warnings were sent to 
that city that within five days the gauge reading would show an 
increase in the height of the water of over one foot. The water 
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reached the height predicted exactly on the day, but the levees had 
been strengthened and raised to meet the impending danger. 


THE CLIMATE AND CROP SERVICE. 


During the crop season this service collects weekly returns from 
several hundred voluntary crop correspondents. The returns thus 
received are carefully studied by the director having charge of the 
section or district, at whose headquarters educated and practically 
trained meteorologists, crop writers, printers, and messengers are on 
duty, fully equipped with the most improved instruments and mechan- 
ical appliances for performing their various functions. Each section 
director issues on Tuesday morning during the crop-growing season 
several thousand copies of a neatly printed bulletin, 9 by 12 inches in 
size, giving detailed information concerning climate and crops in every 
county in his State. The State bulletins are published by nearly the 
entire rural press of their respective States. The section director in 
each State telegraphs to Washington each Tuesday morning, in a mes- 
sage of sixty words or less, the pith of his weekly bulletin, and this 
message forms a part of the national climate and crop bulletin. The 
latter is prepared from the telegraphic reports from section directors 
and the meteorological records of about one hundred and fifty stations. 
It contains, in addition to the foregoing, charts showing the actual 
rainfall, the departures from normal temperature and rainfall, and 
the temperature extremes of the week. 

At the end of each month the section directors also collect by mail 
and publish in eight or twelve page quarto reports tables of daily 
rainfall and temperature from about one hundred sets of Government 
instruments in the hands of intelligent voluntary observers in each 
State, thus presenting the complete climatological and crop data of 
the month in convenient form for reference or study. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the crop work done by the climate and crop service 
of the Weather Bureau may be gleaned from the simple statement 
that in one month of four weeks there are printed 168 different 
State crop bulletins, 4 national crop bulletins, and 42 monthly climate 
and crop bulletins. It may also be well to mention that about three 
hundred observers in the wheat, the corn, and the cotton belts 
measure the rainfall and temperature and telegraph their reports to 
certain section centers, whence the reports are placed upon tele- 
graphic circuits and thus distributed to the produce, commission, and 
commercial exchanges of the country. These 300 reports are in 
addition to the usual meteorological observations telegraphed from 
150 regular Weather Bureau stations for the purpose of forecasting. 
Even these latter reports, on account of their value in showing crop 
conditions, are promptly charted on large blackboard maps before 
every important board of trade in the country before they are used 
in the making of forecasts. 
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During the winter months there is published at the central office on 
Tuesday of each week a snow and ice chart, showing the portions of 
the country covered with snow and the thickness of the ice at the 
regular Weather Bureau and selected voluntary stations. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, with its vast 
ramifications extending into every part of the country, is, in fact, the 
most extensive and most efficiently equipped machine anywhere in 
the world for the accurate collection and rapid dissemination of e¢li- 
mate and crop information. 

The great fund of climatological information collected by climate 
and crop services serves not only to show the effect of untoward weather 
conditions upon growing crops, but also to determine the agricultural 
possibilites of each State, the weather conditions under which insect 
pests thrive, and other problems of interest in connection with the 
general science of meteorology. 


WORK OF THE VOLUNTARY OBSERVER. 


In this connection, there is introduced here an account of a most 
important part of the extensive machinery of the Weather Bureau, the 
work of the voluntary observer, by means of which this great fund of 
climatological information and permanent weather record is obtained. 
Mr. James Berry, the chief of the climate and crop division, has, 
under instruction from the writer, prepared that portion of this paper 
relating to the work of the voluntary observers in determining the 
detailed climatic features of each State. 


THE PAID METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS, 


The paid meteorological stations of the Weather Bureau, 150 in 
number, distributed over the United States—exceeding in area 
3,600,000 square miles—afford an average of but 1 station for each 
24,000 square miles of territory, and while telegraphic reports from a 
larger number of stations would supply more complete data upon 
which to base the weather predictions of the Weather Bureau, and 
thereby tend to increase their accuracy, the data furnished from 
these 150 stations have, in past years, afforded information sufficient 
for successfully foretelling the occurrence of violent storms, cold 
waves, ete., and announcing the daily current weather changes from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours in advance of their occurrence. 

While it has been possible for the Weather Bureau to satisfactorily 
conduct its most important work of forecasting weather changes with 
this comparatively small number of stations, it is obvious, when con- 
sidering that there are as many as eight States with areas of less than 
24,000 square miles, that the records of the 150 telegraphic stations 
afford very meager information upon which to determine the local cli- 
matic features of many sections of the country. 
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The voluntary observer, therefore, must be looked to for data to 
ascertain the detailed characteristics of the climate of the various sec- 
tions of the country. Under the liberal policy of the Government 
weather service in recent years it has been possible to vastly augment 
the number of cooperating voluntary stations. In 1880 the number of 
voluntary observers was less than 225; in 1885, about 275; in 1890, 
nearly 1,500; in 1895, nearly 2,500, and since 1895 the number has been 
further increased until at present there are no less than 3,000 voluntary 
observers in the United States taking daily observations of the extremes 
of temperature and recording measurements of precipitation, includ- 
ing rain, snow, hail, sleet, etc., much the larger number of these 
observers being provided with standard instruments. With this num- 
ber of voluntary stations, together with the regular paid stations of 
the Weather Bureau, we have an average of 1 station to each 1,200 
square miles of territory. 


VALUE OF THE DATA SUPPLIED BY THE VOLUNTARY OBSERVER. 


The value of the data supplied by the records of the voluntary 
observer, both to the locality in which the observations are made and 
to the national weather service, can not easily be overestimated. 
These records are valuable not alone to the meteorological student 
and investigator, but they afford the farmer a valuable means of 
studying the effects of meteorological conditions upon crops, and 
enable him to determine the conditions under which certain crops 
may be successfully grown, as well as to ascertain just what the 
meteorological conditions were under which abundant or deficient 
crop yields were produced, while the observations of a series of years 
afford data upon which to compute normals for a basis of comparison 
with ecarrent conditions. The direct bearing of weather conditions 
upon the production of crops renders argument unnecessary to show 
the practical value of a careful study of these subjects, and that 
intelligent conclusions may be easily drawn by comparison of yields 
of crops with the meteorological conditions under which they are pro- 
duced. <A diary showing the time of planting and the progress of 
crops from seedtime to harvest, with the acreage and yield of the 
several crops, would prove of the greatest interest in the study of this 
subject. 

The voluntary observer’s record, besides being valuable in deter- 
mining the adaptability of the climate of a section to the cultivation 
of crops, supplies information of incaleulable worth to engineers in 
the construction of aqueducts, reservoirs, bridges, culverts, ete. Mil- 
lions of dollars are annually expended in such work, and without 
foreknowledge of the frequency, duration, and amount of rainfall in 
the several sections of the country to enable those in charge of these 
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enterprises to determine the capacity of sewers, culverts, ete., that 
will prove adequate to carry off the amount of rainfall, disastrous 
mistakes are liable to occur. The medical profession also utilizes 
the data in ascertaining localities possessing climatie conditions best 
suited for their patients, and the records often have great bearing in 
legal cases, in which it may be important to prove the existence of 
certain meteorological conditions at a given time. 


PUBLICITY OF THE OBSERVATIONS OF THE VOLUNTARY OBSERVER, 


By the present system of cooperation between the Weather Bureau 
and its voluntary observers the records of observations are made in 
triplicate, one copy being retained by the voluntary observer, the 
other two going, respectively, to the central station of the climate and 
crop section, in which the observer is located, and to the central office 
of the Weather Bureau at Washington City. The observations are 
published in detail in the monthly reports of the climate and crop 
sections, and a summary, showing the extremes and averages of tem- 
peratures and total rainfall, are published in the National Weather 
Review. Many observers also supply local newspapers with copies 
of their records for publication. It will thus be seen that the observa- 
tions are given wide publicity through the local press and official 
publications of the Weather Bureau, the latter having extensive 
circulation in all parts of the United States as well as in foreign 
countries. 


REFORM IN METHOD OF PUBLISHING OBSERVATIONS OF VOLUNTARY OBSERVERS, 


Early in the administration of the present Chief of the Weather 
Bureau he undertook to institute a much-needed reform in the method 
of publishing the detailed observations of voluntary observers in the 
monthly reports of the various climate and crop sections. While the 
great desirability of publishing these observations in detail and 
arranging the data in convenient form for future reference had long 
been recognized, there seemed no adequate means by which such an 
end could be accomplished. The difficulties which lay in the way of 
publishing the data in a uniform manner and after an approved 
method, however, have been largely overcome. At the present time 
34 of the 42 sections into which the climate and crop service of the 
bureau is subdivided are issuing quarto-monthly reports in practi- 
cally uniform style. These publications give the extremes of tem- 
perature for each day of the month, daily rainfalls, climatological 
tables showing how the current temperature and rainfall compare 
with normals for the corresponding period, and charts graphically 
illustrating the distribution of temperature, prevailing wind direc- 
tions, and total precipitation. The several meteorological elements 
are summarized, comparison made with normal conditions, and abnor- 
mal conditions discussed. 
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On the temperature chart, which accompanies the monthly report 
of the climate and crop section, it is possible, with the large number of 
reports, to trace isothermal lines for each degree of mean tempera- 
ture, while on that accompanying the National Weather Review this 
is not practicable, the mean isotherms being 5 degrees apart. The 
same may be said of the precipitation charts of the publications 
mentioned. Those of the climate and crop sections illustrate the 
distribution of rainfall much more in detail than is possible with the 
chart issued with the National Weather Review, the base map for 
which is of a scale much smaller than that of the section publication. 
These climate and crop service publications, therefore, contain suffi- 
cient material to admit of determining in detail the meteorological con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the year in all sections of the country. 


BENEFIT OF RECORDS OF VOLUNTARY OBSERVERS TO THE COMMUNITY. 


Voluntary observers’ records increase in value as the period they 
eover is lengthened, and they never cease to be of interest in the 
community where the observations are taken. They afford effective 
means of frustrating aims of those given to extravagant statements 
with regard to present or past weather conditions. By careful perusal 
of the instructions the voluntary observer receives from Weather 
Bureau officials, he becomes acquainted with the best methods of 
exposure of instruments, and his observations being taken. with 
standard instruments, tested by Government experts before their 
issue, are accepted as authoritative. 


FACILITIES OF THE VOLUNTARY OBSERVER. 


It is the opinion of the writer that the voluntary observer has facili- 
ties for the exposure of meteorological instruments, more particularly 
thermometers, rain gauges, and wind instruments superior to those 
found in the larger cities, in which most Weather Bureau stations are 
located. It is evident that the interior of the larger cities do not 
afford an exposure representing the true air temperature of the sur- 
rounding country. The combustion of enormous quantities of fuel in 
cities and the storage of the sun’s heat in walls and pavements neces- 
sarily must affect very sensibly the thermometer, and cause its 
readings to be materially higher than if given an exposure free from 
such influences. As an illustration of this may be cited the records 
of the weather bureau in Philadelphia and those of the voluntary 
station in the immediate vicinity in the suburbs of Camden, N. J. 
The instruments at the latter place have an excellent exposure, and 
the observations are taken by a most competent and painstaking 
observer. A comparison of the records at these places, covering a 
period of four years, from 1893 to 1896, inclusive, shows an average 
daily difference of 1.2° F. the year round, while in some months the 
difference is not less than 2.5° F., being greatest in calm weather. 
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EPPECT OF LIBERAL POLICY ON ACCURACY OF RECORDS OF VOLUNTARY 
OBSERVERS. 


Undoubtedly many of the old records of voluntary stations, some 
of which antedate the establishment of the national weather service 
by half a century or more, valuable as they are, were made from 
instruments of doubtful accuracy. The liberal policy of the national 
weather service in recent years in providing voluntary observers with 
reliable instruments, carefully tested before issue, insures records of 
far greater accuracy than it has hitherto been possible to procure 
with the cheap and unreliable thermometers which many faithful 
observers from necessity used. A correction card, showing the error 
of the thermometers at various temperatures, now accompanies each 
instrument issued by the Weather Bureau. This enables the observer 
to ascertain the true temperature at any degree of heat or cold and 
to make his records absolutely correct. It therefore may be confi- 
dently stated that never before the present time has such careful and 
general attention been bestowed upon the matter of instrumental 
equipment and exposure. The records now being kept will afford 
the future investigator more trustworthy and accurate information 
with respect to climate than it has been possible to obtain in the past. 


LOANS OF INSTRUMENTS TO VOLUNTARY OBSERVERS. 


The Weather Bureau loans to voluntary observers when eligibly 
located, upon condition that observations be taken and records fur- 
nished, a set of meteorological instruments, consisting of self-regis- 
tering maximum and minimum thermometers and standard rain 
gauges, and provides him with appropriate blanks for keeping records. 
The limited supply of instruments renders it necessary to use caution 
in the selection of stations, in order to guard against a practical dupli- 
cation of records and to secure observations that will prove of value. 
Many applications for instruments from competent and trustworthy 
persons are declined on account of the proximity of their location to 
existing stations. The gradual increase in the number of stations 
has materially reduced the distance limit, formerly fixed at 50 miles, 
in determining eligibility of a proposed station, so that the bureau is 
now enabled to equip stations much nearer to those already estab- 
lished than heretofore. Except under unusual conditions, however, 
it is the policy not to issue instruments to stations within 20 miles of 
one already established. 


PRINCIPLES OF WEATHER FORECASTING. 


In the section following of this paper brief reference is made to 
some of the general principles of weather forecasting from synoptie 
charts. 
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THE STUDY OF THE CHARTS BY THE FORECAST OFFICIAL. 


A synoptic chart is one that shows the weather conditions existing 
at the same instant of time over a wide extent of territory. 

In addition to the synoptie charts, the forecast official has before 
him other charts showing the changes in temperature, pressure, ete., 
that have occurred during the preceding twelve hours. Here, for 
example, throughout a great expanse cf territory all the barometers 
are rising, that is to say, the air has cooled, contracted, become denser, 
and now presses with greater force upon the surface of the mercury 
in the cisterns of the instruments, thereby sustaining the mercury col- 
umns ata greater height. Over another considerable area the barom- 
eters are falling, as increasing temperature rarefies and expands the 
volume of air, causing it to press upon the instruments with less 
foree. The winds, too, blow in general conformity to the system of 
pressure gradients, as will be subsequently explained. Occasionally 
the reports from a station show high cirrus clouds composed of minute 
ice spicule moving from one direction, lower cumulo-stratus clouds 
composed of condensed water vapor moving from another direction, 
and the wind at the surface of the earth blowing from still a third 
point of the compass. When such erratic movements of the air strata 
are observed it is almost a sure premonition of rain and high winds 
within two or four hours; sometimes sooner. The readings of all 
barometers shown on the forecast official’s charts are reduced to sea 
level, so that the variations in pressure due to local altitudes may not 
mask and obscure those due to storm formation. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHARTS. 


On the weather charts used for the forecast official’s study, and also 
on those published for general distribution, the word ‘‘high” is written 
at the center of the region of greatest air pressure and the word ‘‘ low” 
at the center of the region of least pressure. Under the influence of 
gravity the air presses downward and outward in all directions, thus 
causing it to flow from a region of great pressure toward one of less. 
The velocity with which the wind moves from the ‘‘ high” toward the 
‘‘low” depends largely on the difference in air pressure. To better 
illustrate: If the barometer reads 29.5 inches at Chicago and 30.5 
inches at Bismarck, N. Dak., the difference of 1 inch in pressure would 
cause the air to move from Bismarck toward Chicago so rapidly that, 
after allowing for the resistance of the ground, there would remain a 
wind at the surface of the earth of about 50 miles per hour, and 
Lake Michigan would experience a severe ‘‘ northwester.” 

The arrows shown on the charts fly with the wind, and almost with- 
out exception move toward the ‘‘low,” or storm center; the wind moves 
from the regions marked ‘‘high,” where the air is abnormally heavy, 
toward the ‘‘ low,” where the airislighter. Asthe velocity of water flow- 
ing down an inclined plane depends both on the slone of the plane and 
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on the roughness of its surface, so the velocity of the wind as it blows 
along the surface of the earth toward the storm center depends upon 
the amount of the depression of the barometer at the center and on 
the resistance afforded by surfaces of varying degrees of roughness. 

Now, picture in the mind the fact that as the air moves inward it 
rotates about the storm center in a direction contrary to the move- 
ment of the hands of a wateh, and you have a very fair conception of 
an immense atmospheric eddy. 

Anyone having watched the placid waters of a deep-running brook 
must have observed that where it encounters a projecting crag little 
eddies form and whirl along downstream. Atmospheric storms are 
simply great eddies in the air which are carried along by the general 
easterly movement of the atmosphere in the middle latitudes of the 
Northern Hemisphere. But they are not deep eddies, as was once 
supposed. The word ‘‘low” on the weather map marks the center of 
an atmospheric eddy of vast horizontal extent as compared with its 
thickness or extension in a vertical direction; thus, a storm condition 
may extend from Washington, D. C., to Denver in a horizontal diree- 
tion and yet extend upward but 4 or 5 miles. The whole disk of 
whirling air, 4 or 5 miles thick and perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 miles in 
diameter, is called a low-pressure area, or storm area. It is important 
that a proper conception of this fundamental idea be had, since the 
weather sequences experienced from day to day depend almost wholly 
on the movement of these traveling eddies, cyclones, or, as they are 
more commonly called, low-pressure areas. 


FACTS USED BY THE FORECASTER IN HIS DEDUCTIONS. 


The forecaster knows that high and low pressure areas drift across 
the country from the west toward the east at the rate of about 600 
miles daily, or about 37 miles per hour in winter and 22 miles per 
hour in summer; that the ‘‘highs” are attended by dry, clear, and 
cooler weather, and that they are drawing down, by a vortical action 
of their centers, the cold air from great altitudes above the clouds and 
causing it to flow away laterally along the surface of the earth in all 
directions from the center, and that the high-pressure areas as they 
move eastward sometimes become so intense in their vortical motion 
as to draw down such vast volumes of cold air that we call them cold 
waves. 

In the downward movement of the air in cold waves we must con- 
cede that the loss of heat by radiation through a cloudless atmosphere 
is much greater than that dynamically gained by compression, or else 
we must assume that the air possesses such intense cold at the eleva- 
tion from which it is drawn that notwithstanding the heat gained by 
compression in its descent it is still far below the normal temperature 
of the air near the surface of the earth. 

The forecaster knows, too, that although these intense high-pressure 
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areas first appear in the extreme northwest territory, they do not 
depend on the land of their birth for the cold they bring to us, and 
that cold waves are not simply immense rivers of air which have been 
chilled by flowing over the great snow and ice fields of the Arctic 
regions, as was once thought. He is also familiar with the fact that 
in the low-pressure areas the conditions of the air and its various 
movements are exactly the reverse of what they are in the high; that 
the air is much warmer and moister, and that it is drawn spirally 
inward from all directions instead of being forced outward, as in the 
high; that if ascends as it approaches the center of the depression, 
sometimes causing rain or snow as it cools by expansion during its 
ascent, or as it encounters and mixes with air strata of lower temper- 
ature than its own. 

We know that while our atmosphere extends upward to an altitude 
probably of 60 miles it is so elastic and its expansion is so rapid as it 
recedes from the earth that half of its mass lies below the 3-mile level, 
and that our storms and cold waves are simply great swirls or eddies 
in the lower stratum of probably not more than 5 miles in thickness; 
that the air above the 6-mile level probably flows serenely eastward 
in these latitudes without being disturbed by our most severe storms. 

The forecaster is further aware of the fact that our high-pressure 
areas, with their clear, cool weather, and our low-pressure areas, with 
their warmer and often rainy weather, alternately drift eastward in 
periods that average about three days each; that they are not in any 
sense the product of chance, but are part of that great divine economy 
which provides for seedtime and harvest, for by the action of the 
“lows” the warm, vapor-bearing currents are sucked inland from the 
Gulf and the ocean and carried far over the continent, so that their 
moisture is condensed and scattered over the plains, rendering them 
tillable and suitable for the habitation of man; that the high-pressure 
areas, in drawing down the cool, pure air from above, scatter and dif- 
fuse the carbonic-acid gas exhaled by animal life and the fetid gases 
emanating from decaying organic matter; that the cold waves created 
by these high-pressure areas are among the most beneficent gifts of 
nature, for their clear, dense air not only gives us more oxygen with 
each inspiration of the lungs, but the abnormally high electrification 
that always accompanies such air invigorates man and all other ani- 
mal life; that the cold north wind, if it be dry, as it usually is, brings 
physical energy and mental buoyancy in its mighty breath; that four- 
sevenths of all our storms come from the north plateau region of the 
Rocky Mountains and pass from this arid or subarid region easterly 
over the Lakes and New England, producing but scanty rainfall; that 
the greater part of the remaining three-sevenths of the number of 
storms have their inception in the arid region of our Southwestern 
States, and that as they move northeastward they can nearly always 
be depended on to give bountiful rainfall, and that many of them 
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cross the Atlantic and affect the continent of Kurope, and that a few, 
and by far the most severe, wind and rain storms that touch any 
portion of our country originate in the West Indies and travel in a 
northwesterly direction until they touch our Gulf or South Atlantic 
Coast, when they recurve to the northeast and sweep along our 
Atlantic Seaboard with hurricane intensity. 

During the prevalence of droughts in the great central valleys all 
the low-pressure or storm conditions form in the middle or north 
plateau region of the Rocky Mountains. When such droughts are 
broken, it is usually accomplished by ‘‘ lows” that form in Arizona, 
New Mexico, or Texas. 

Krom many years spent in daily watching the formation, progres- 
sion, and dissipation of storms the forecaster well knows that at 
times, by an accretion of force not shown by observations taken at the 
bottom of the ocean air, storms suddenly develop dangerous and unex- 
pected energy or pursue courses not anticipated in his forecast, or 
that the barometer at the center of the storm rises without any premo- 
nition and gradually dissipates the energy of the cyclonic whirl. 

These are a few of the generalizations of which the forecaster takes 
cognizance and which guide him in his deductions. In brief, he care- 
fully notes the developments and movements in the air conditions 
during the preceding twenty-four hours, and from the knowledge 
thus gained makes an empirical estimate of what the weather will be 
in the different sections of the country the following day. 


HOW TO BECOME A FORECASTER, 


By preserving the weather charts each day and noting the move- 
ments of the ‘‘highs” and ‘‘lows” any intelligent person can make 
an accurate forecast for himself, always remembering that the ‘‘lows” 
as they drift toward him from the west bring warm weather and some- 
times rain or snow, and that as they pass his place of observation 
the ‘‘highs” following in the tracks of the ‘‘ lows” will bring cooler 
and probably fair weather. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 
By H. W. WILEY, Chemist. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 


The foundation of scientific agriculture rests upon agricultural chem- 
istry. Before the time of Liebig, agriculture was only an empirical 
science. No exact information was at hand concerning the composi- 
tion of crops, the nature of the soil, or the functions of fertilizers. 
Certain facts which had been learned by long experience were made 
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use of in practical agriculture, but in a blind sort of way, without defi- 
nite knowledge of the processes which took place, and necessarily with- 
out economical application of labor and materials. 


PRIMARY RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, 


The first work of agricultural chemistry has been to determine the 
nature of the crops produced and the relations which they bear to the 
soil in which they grow. The first great fact established by this 
investigation was that almost the whole weight of a crop is formed by 
direet combination or synthesis from elements preexisting in the air 
and soil, or in parts of the soil; in other words, the greater part of 
the weight of every crop is the product of the synthesis which takes 
place between carbonic acid and water. ‘The soil and the atmosphere 
must be regarded, then, as the environment most favorable to the pro- 
duction of organic matter, and the crowning practical work of agri- 
cultural chemistry is the study of those conditions which favor the 
largest production of organic matter in any given instance. ‘These 
conditions are evidently those of temperature, moisture, and mineral 
plant food. 

The most direct contact which the work of this division has with 
practical agriculture is in the study of the composition of soils and of 
the crops which growin them. Heretofore this study has been chiefly 
accomplished in field experiments, where the conditions have been 
hard to control. In order to check, so far as possible, all the results 
which have been obtained in such a study of the relations of the plant 
to the composition of the soil in which it occurs, this division has for 
the past four years conducted a series of studies in which an abso- 
lutely perfect control of the conditions has been possible. To this end, 
typical soils from different parts of the United States and from the 
celebrated agricultural experiment station at Rothamsted, in Eng- 
land, have been collected and placed in pots where all the conditions 
attending the growth of the plants can be supervised. 


CHIEF OBJECT OF SOIL STUDIES. 


The primary object in the study of these typical soils, from the prac- 
tical agricultural point of view, is to determine by cultures of various 
crops the maximum amount of organic matter which can be produced 
under given circumstances. This is done in connection with a most 
minute study of the chemical and physical properties of the soil, so 
that definite information can be secured respecting the relations which 
exist between chemical and physical composition and crop production. 
All soil studies, to be of value to the farmer, must in this way be con- 
nected with the actual experiments in determining the producing value 
of the soil. When these studies are made without such an adjunct 
they have great theoretical and scientific value, but lack that practi- 
cal quality which permits of their use directly in the advancement of 
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agriculture. Providing that a favorable climate exists, the soil is the 
first problem which the practical farmer must consider. Other things 
being equal, in the purchase of a soil it is found that those soils which 
have the highest available fertility are the ones that bring the highest 
price. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING SOIL FERTILITY. 


To preserve and increase this fertility should be one of the chief 
objects of the practical farmer, because if he allow the fertility of the 
soil to decrease he will place himself on the road to financial failure. 
Good farming is not only evidenced in the fact that the farmer is able 
to pay his bills, to live comfortably, and to accumulate a moderate 
amount in the savings bank, but it is also shown, with an equal 
degree of certainty, by the improvement in the fertility of his farm. 
One of the chief characteristics of the work of the Division of Chem- 
istry therefore is the investigation of those problems respecting soil 
fertility which bear directly on this great economic work of the practi- 
eal farmer. To this end the Division of Chemistry studies the origin 
of soils, the composition of the rocks from which they are derived, 
the transportation to which they are subjected by the action of water, 
ice, and wind, the methods in which they are deposited and held in 
position, and the character of the crops which are best suited to soils 
of different origins and compositions. 


QUANTITY OF PLANT FOOD. 


The Division of Chemistry studies also the amounts of plant foods 
removed in different crops and searches for the most economical 
means of replacing the waste. It is through such chemical studies 
that the farmer has learned the causes of the impoverishment of his 
soil and the sources from which it ean be recuperated. 


CHEMISTRY AND FERTILIZER DEPOSITS. 


Chemical studies have made it possible to open the potash mines 
of Stassfurt, and have led to the discovery and operation of the quar- 
ries of mineral phosphates which exist in many parts of the world, 
especially in the United States. It was through chemical studies 
that the farmer was led to import the deposits of guano which had 
been stored for many thousand years in the arid islands of the Pacifie. 
Through chemical studies the opening of the nitrate beds of Peru 
and Chile was made possible, and the mining and importation of vast 
quantities of nitrate of soda seeured. 


WITRIFICATION. 


Through chemical studies of the soils and the operations which go 
on therein, there has been revealed to the practical farmer the nature 
of those minute processes which go on in the soil through the action of 
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microorganisms by means of which inert nitrogen is made available 
for plant food. The nature of the processes of the deeay of nitrog- 
enous bodies placed in the soil has thus been clearly revealed, and 
in addition to this it has been shown that certain classes of crops, in 
conjunction with bacterial activity, are able to oxidize and make 
available the free nitrogen of the atmosphere. In this way the most 
costly of all fertilizing materials has been thoroughly studied, and 
the practical farmer has been instructed in regard to the means of 
supplying it at the least possible outlay of money. It is thus due 
directly to chemical studies that the growing of leguminous crops, 
such as clover, peas, and beans, has been so widely practiced. In 
like manner the best methods of preserving the nitrogenous manures 
of the stable and barnyard have been developed, so that the maximum 
fertilizing influence of such manures is secured. 


ECONOMY IN THE USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


While chemistry does not claim the faculty of making the farmer 
entirely independent of the nitrogenous fertilizers which have been 
stored for his use, it has already accomplished much in diminishing 
the expense to which he has been subjected in purchasing the whole 
of such fertilizers employed in his agricultural work. The chemical 
studies of the Division of Chemistry have also indicated the most eco- 
nomical manner in which the principal fertilizing materials, such as 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash, can be applied, and the partic- 
ular combinations of fertilizing ingredients which are calculated to 
produce the maximum result in any given locality. In view of this 
fact, the great practical utility of the study of the chemical composi- 
tion of the soil is at once apparent. It leads not only to a more inti- 
mate knowledge on the part of the farmer of the environment in which 
his crops grow, but also points out the steps necessary to secure the 
maximum result from the action of fertilizing materials with a mini- 
mum expenditure of money. Abstruse science and practical agricul- 
ture are thus intimately linked together, and the methods in which 
they most harmoniously work are developed from year to year by the 
studies which are carried on by the Division of Chemistry of this 
Department and similar laboratories in other parts of the country and 
of the world. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


Many of the agricultural industries are largely dependent upon 
chemical studies for their proper development and expansion. ‘This 
is particularly true of the sugar industry, to which the Division of 
Chemistry has devoted a large part of its time during the past fif- 
teen years, and to which it is still giving the most earnest attention. 
The development of sugar-producing plants, such as cane and the 
beet, is only possible under rigid chemical contrel. The work of the 
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division has been highly fruitful in this particular. For eight years 
it conducted a station for the growth of sorghum as a sugar- producing 
plant, during which time the percentage of sugar in the field crops of 
this plant was raised from 9 to 14 per cent. Similar stations for the 
improvement of the sugar beet have been established and are still in 
operation. One of the chief functions of the Division of Chemistry 
at the present time is the study of the practical conditions on which 
the successful introduction of the sugar-beet industry into this coun- 
try must depend. To this end, beets grown in all parts of the United 
States under the most varied conditions of climate and soil are sent 
to the division for analysis, and from the analytical data thus obtained 
it will be possible, sooner or later, to determine the localities in this 
country best suited to beet culture. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER LOCALITIES. 


When the vigorous competition in sugar production is considered, it 
is easy to see how it is necessary that those localities where soil and 
climatic conditions are most favorable should be defined as soon as 
possible, so that the development of the industry in this country may 
go on uninterruptedly under the most favorable conditions. Without 
the cooperation of the Division of Chemistry and other agricultural 
laboratories in the United States it would not be possible to locate 
these areas, except by long and costly experience. ‘The direct saving 
of capital and energy which these studies make possible can only be 
measured by large sums of money. The work of the division, there- 
fore, not only points out with unerring certainty the proper course for 
capital to pursue, but what is equally important, utters a word of 
caution in regard to investments in unfavorable localities. It is 
quite certain that if intending investors in this industry study care- 
fully the data which are collected, they will not make the mistake of 
investing their funds in regions where failure is almost certain to 
occur. 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH-GRADE BEETS. 


Among the most valuable means of securing the establishment of 
the sugar industry are those which relate to the production of beets 
of high sugar content. This is only possible under such control as 
the work of the Division of Chemistry has inaugurated and still con- 
ducts. The beets which are preserved for seed production are selected, 
not only from their shape and size, but especially from their content 
of sugar. In the scientific production of seed, each beet which is 
originally reserved for the production of seed is subjected to analysis, 
and only those which reach a certain standard are propagated. In 
cooperation with some of the agricultural experiment stations, and 
independently also, the Division of Chemistry is conducting work of 
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this kind in various quarters of the United States, for the purpose 
of indicating the best varieties of beets of the highest percentage of 
sugar and illustrating the way in which the methods whereby the 
improvement of the sugar beet can best be secured can be practically 
followed on a large seale. It is only when such a course is followed 
that we can hope to compete with Europe and the Tropics in the pro- 
duction of sugar. 


BENEFITS TO GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


The practical benefits to American agriculture which will accrue 
from the application of the results obtained in the Division of Chem- 
istry in this particular can only be properly comprehended when the 
vast imports of sugar into this country are considered. ‘The object of 
the work is to give to American agriculture the activity, the industry, 
and the profits which are now found in Europe and tropical sugar- 
producing countries. If scientific means be followed under careful 
technical and business control, the establishment of an indigenous 
sugar industry is certain, and the benefit which will accrue to Ameri- 
ean agriculture in the near future can only be measured by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


COMPOSITION AND ADULTERATION OF HUMAN FOODS. 


Of almost equal importance with the character of the work outlined 
above, from a practical point of view, are the researches which are being 
conducted in the Division of Chemistry in respect to the composition 
and adulteration of human foods. It is most important that the 
actual composition or nature of human foods be carefully ascertained 
and that the adulteration thereof be prevented. The work of the 
division is therefore directed to the study of the composition of foods 
of all classes and to the investigation of the nature of the adulter- 
ations which are practiced whereby the farmer is deprived of a por- 
tion of his justly earned profits. It requires no argument to show that 
if cheap and inferior foods, or if substitutes for foods, be sold under 
the guise of pure and wholesome articles the farmer is the first who 
must suffer, from a financial point of view. In addition to this, the 
danger to public health must not be forgotten when impure or debased 
foods are offered for sale and pass into general consumption. A large 
part of the work of the Division of Chemistry is therefore devoted to 
a study of the composition of human foods from a purely scientific 
point of view. The character and extent of the adulterations which 
are practiced with our common foods are also made the subjects of 
research, and numerous reports have already been published, both 
upon the composition of human foods and their adulterations. This 
work is still vigorously pushed forward, and it is a matter of pleas- 
ure to know that the farming public of the United States has fully 
appreciated the efforts of this division to secure for honest foods 
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an honest market. The whole range of human foods will finally 
be covered by these investigations, and the results which will ensue 
therefrom can not fail to be of the utmost practical benefit to the 
agricultural public. Not only is the farmer protected by these stud- 
ies in the market which is open for his wares, but he also receives 
a further protection in the guaranty of the good quality of the pur- 
chases which he makes. For instance, the coffees, sugars, and teas 
which are mostly used by our agricultural population are purchased 
at the groceries, and not produced upon the farm. The frauds which 
can thus be practiced upon the agricultural public in the sale of adul- 
terated, debased, or impure foods of the character named are pre- 
vented by the control which is exercised over these foods, based upon 
the data obtained by the work of the Division of Chemistry. The 
pure-food laws which are enacted in many of the States are based 
upon these data, and it is hoped that through the efforts of the friends 
of pure foods, aided by the efforts of this division, a national pure- 
food law will soon be enacted, governing the sale of foods in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories and interstate commerce in all 
food products. i 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


The miscellaneous work of the division is also of the highest prac- 
tical value to agriculture. This may be illustrated by citing some of 
the subjects of a miscellaneous nature which are now under investi- 
gation. The study of the composition of the sunflower was undertaken 
two or three years ago, and is now almost completed. The economical 
aspects of this study are of the greatest interest. Not only has it 
been shown that a most delicious salad oil can be made from the seeds 
of the sunflower, but that the resulting cake is of the highest nutritive 
value for cattle feeding. The character of the pith has also been 
investigated, and the nature of the stalk—in fact, the whole plant—has 
been subjected to careful chemical examinations, and it is hoped that, 
based upon the data which will be contained in the bulletin to be 
issued, this industry may obtain a foothold in the United States and 
expand toa much greater extent than ever before. Heretofore the sun- 
flowers have been grown for their seeds alone, which have been used 
for feeding birds and sometimes for cattle and horses. The data 
which have been obtained in the studies, now almost completed, show 
a wide possibility of development in this industry alone. 


USE OF BASIC PHOSPHATIC SLAGS. 


The character of the miscellaneous work may be further illustrated 
by another example of an investigation which is now in progress and 
near completion. This example also shows the intimate relation 
which may exist between agricultural and manufacturing interests. 
In the manufacture of iron the presence of phosphorus has always 
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been regarded as a serious drawback. ‘The presence of a very small 
quantity of phosphorus in iron renders if brittle and unfit for most 
purposes. In this country, asin Europe, there are vast bodies of iron 
ore which contain such large quantities of phosphorus that it is impos- 
sible to use them under any of the old processes. A few years ago a 
process was invented by means of which practically all the phosphorus 
ean be extracted from the pig iron by a simple chemical operation. 
In this operation the phosphorus is made to combine with lime, and 
large quantities of slags containing great quantities of phosphorus 
are produced. Tor many years these slags were regarded simply as 
refuse and of no value. When studied by chemical means, however, 
it is found that the phosphorus contained in these slags has a far 
higher availability for plant food than the natural phosphates—in 
fact, an availability which is almost equal to that of dissolved phos- 
phates or ordinary acid phosphates. Under the stimulus of this 
chemical diseovery, these slags have been used for fertilizing purposes 
with the greatest success. In this country one factory has already 
commenced the manufacture of iron from ores rich in phosphorus. 
The Division of Chemistry has therefore undertaken a thorough 
study of the relations of basic slags to the crops which are produced 


‘in the United States. In the prosecution of this study the localities 


in Europe where basic slags are manufactured were visited by the 
Chemist for the purpose of obtaining all the available information 
on the subject. The factory in this country was also thoroughly 
studied and samples of the phosphate slags made in the United States 
secured and compared with those made in Europe. These data are 
now almost ready for publication, and the collection of them and the 
research necessary to securing the information desired illustrate in a 
striking manner the practical relations of chemical work not only to 
agriculture, but to metallurgy. 


COOPERATION OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATORS. 


It is not necessary to adduce further illustrations of the intimate 
practical bonds which unite chemical studies to the operations in the 
field. It is, of course, understood, without further reference, that 
the Division of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture makes 
no claim to be the sole representative of investigators of this nature. 
The illustrations which have been given above serve only to show, 
citing the Division of Chemistry as an example, the intimate rela- 
tion which scientific research bears to agriculture everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of chemists in the United States are engaged in similar 
researches, as well as equal numbers in Europe. It is important, 
however, that the farmer should from time to time be reminded of 
the debt which agriculture owes to chemistry. We are apt to forget 
the steps of the ladder by which we rise, and the chemist is often held 
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in low esteem by practical men who owe the whole of their success to 
the investigations which he has made. A striking illustration of this 
fact has lately come to the notice of the writer in the prospectus for 
a beet-sugar factory, where the manager is put down for a salary of 
$5,000 a year and the engineer for $2,500, while the chemists are 
modestly put off with salaries of from $700 to $1,000 per annum. 
While agricultural chemistry laid the foundations which have made 
scientific agriculture possible, it does not arrogate to itself by any 
means the whole field of scientific research in regard to agriculture. 
The agricultural chemist welcomes most heartily his brother scien- 
tists who with equal zeal and equal success pursue those investiga- 
tions which, although abstract and scientific in their nature, have in 
their final results the greatest practical value for the improvement 
and development of agricultural interests. While the agricultural 
chemist was first in the field, he realizes that the vast number of sub- 
jects which are open to research requires the collaboration of every 
branch of science, and all are entitled to equal rights and equal 
privileges in the investigation. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
By L. O. Howarp, Entomologist. 


Summed up in the fewest possible words, the work of the Division 
of Entomology is entirely directed toward answering the question, 
How may the farmer and fruit grower avoid damage to their crops 
by insects? , 

The work which the division is doing toward answering this ques- 
tion is both direct and indirect. Its direct functions may be summed 
up as follows: It is a correspondence bureau; it is an investigating 
bureau; it is a publishing bureau. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DIVISION. 


It is in the exercise of the first of these functions—correspondence— 
that the office comes perhaps into closest contact with the farmer and 
fruit grower. The division holds itself ready to answer, so far as 
possible, all questions as to the nature of any insect which may dam- 
age crops and as to the best remedies to be used. Ten years ago 
this division was almost the only place in the United States where 
such inquiries could be satisfactorily answered. The offices of the 
State entomologists in Illinois and New York were the only other 
public offices of similar nature, although there were entomologists con- 
nected with a few of the leading agricultural colleges, such as Cornell, 
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Michigan, and Iowa. With the recent establishment of one or more 
agricultural experiment stations in almost every State in the Union, 
it would seem that this correspondence would be, to a large extent, 
diverted from the national department. This has not been the ease. 
The correspondence of the division has steadily increased. ‘The exper- 
iment stations have stimulated farmers to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by publie institutions, and more than twice as many 
inquiries are now received at the division as before the establishment 
of experiment stations. At this date (October 1, 1897), for example, 
over 5,000 letters of inquiry requiring written answers have been 
received since January 1 (nine months), and many others have been 
answered by printed circular. Moreover, many farmers who live in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C., or who are in the habit of visiting 
the city, have been given desired information by word of mouth. 
The work entailed in answering one of these requests for informa- 
tion varies greatly. In the great majority of cases the inquiry relates 
to some well-known insect, and full information can readily be given 
either in circular or letterform. Frequently, however, something new 
or rare presents itself or some difficult question is received requiring 
hours of investigation before a satisfactory reply can be returned. 
‘Some insect not before known as especially injurious may come in 
any day with an account of serious damage from its work, and such 
eases frequently mean an investigation, not of hours, but of months. 
So that, when we say that something over 5,000 letters of inquiry have 
been answered in nine months, it must be understood that it means 
far more in the way of work than it does to a business man, for exam- 
ple. In fact, a considerable part of the time of the Entomologist, four 
assistants, and two clerks is occupied in this correspondence work. 
There can be no doubt that it is a most important branch of the work, 


and that it is productive of very considerable good to those agricultur- 


ists who avail themselves of it. Appreciative letters are frequently 
received from farmers and fruit growers who have gained information 
of much positive value through this correspondence. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE DIVISION. 


As an investigating medium the Division of Entomology is, as it 
must be, very active. It is a cardinal principle in remedial work 
against insects that the more one knows about the habits and life his- 
tory of a given species the better are the chances of ascertaining a 
cheap and efficient remedy. Many insects can be successfully attacked 
only in the active feeding condition; with others the eggs are the 
easiest destroyed, and with others the insect in the quiescent over- 
wintering stage. We must know not only how to recognize it in its 
different stages but must know just how long it remains in each stage 
and just how it comports itself in each. Specific insects might be 
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mentioned to illustrate these points, but it will probably not be nee- 
essary in this paper. Each new insect which becomes prominent 
must be studied throughout its life round before we can say that we 
know best how to fight it. Moreover, even at this late date, careful 
investigation is constantly bringing to light new facts about old and 
supposedly well-known injurious insects. 

For ordinary purposes, many of these studies of life history are 
made in the greenhouse attached to one of the buildings occupied by 
the division, and which, since it was built especially for insect study, 
is known as the ‘‘Insectary.” By careful observation in confinement 
the main facts of the insect’s life can.be discovered. The accuracy 
of these observations as related to the normal development must, of 
course, be tested, where possible, by outdoor observations. ‘The farm- 
ing country around the city of Washington, therefore, is utilized for 
such observations, and studies are constantly being made in the large 
park in which the buildings of the Department are situated. 

In the case of insects which will not flourish in the climate of the 
District of Columbia, careful field studies in the locality of injury are 
necessary. Formerly the division had field agents in different sec- 
tions of the United States. With the establishment of the State 
experiment stations, however, the continuance of these field agent’ 
was considered unnecessary, since almost every State now has its 
official economic entomologist. Some States, however, are still unsup- 
plied, and members of the office force of the division are frequently 
sent out into these States to investigate insect outbreaks which seem 
to need urgent investigation. 

As illustrative of these two forms of investigation we may mention 
the San Jose scale and the Mexican cotton-boll weevil. The presence 
of the San Jose scale in the East was first recognized by the present 
chief of the division in 1893. During the following year a careful 
study of its life history was made in the ‘‘ Insectary”” at Washington, 
D. C., and for the first time its complete life round was carefully 
investigated. The history of the insect was so fully displayed that 
there has been no necessity for State entomologists to spend any time 
on this part of the extermination problem. This work was all done 
in the immediate vicinity of Washington, D. C. 

The Mexican cotton-boll weevil, however, is known only in the 
State of Texas. Texas, although it has an agricultural experiment 
station, has no official entomologist. It became necessary to investi- 
gate this insect on the spot, and during the past three years four 
experts connected with the division have at different times studied 
the species in portions of Texas. 

The number of insects requiring especial study of this kind is some- 
what surprising. During the past sixteen years about 8,000 species 
have been studied with regard to their life history in this way. This 
means a total of 500 species new to the notebooks each year, addi- 
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tional notes being made each year upon species which have already 
received some study, so as to bring the total of species studied annu- 
ally to an average of about 1,000. 


» 
REMEDIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 


As will be inferred, the object in view in all of this study is to see 
how the insect can best be handled and the injury which if does pre- 
vented, so, together with this study of the life history, or, rather, 
supplementary to it, there is carried on experimentation from a reme- 
dial standpoint. Remedies are constantly being tested, and new 
insect-destroying substances are being experimented with. Such 
substances are tested not only as to their effects under varying condi- 
tions upon the insects themselves, but also as to their effect upon the 
plants upon which the insects feed, and as this effect frequently 

varies in warm weather and in cold weather, in wet weather and in 

dry weather, and even at different times of the day, a large amount 
of experimentation is involved in this branch of the work. Appara- 
tus for the distribution of insect-destroying substances are also being 
tested. In former years much experimental work in the devising and 
construction of such apparatus was done and at least one result of 
lasting value was reached, viz, the invention of the eyclone or eddy- 
chamber system of nozzles, which has sinée come into general use in 
all parts of the world for the distribution of insecticide and fungicide 
mixtures. Of late years, however, the rapid increase in the use of 
spraying machines among farmers and fruit growers has attracted 
private enterprise to this field, and many business firms are engaged 
in the building and perfecting and sale of such apparatus. Within 
the past year, however, the division has had a gasoline motor spray- 
ing apparatus constructed for experimental work, which seems admira- 
bly adapted for community spraying of orchards and for work against 
shade-tree insects in cities and towns. 


MORE GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


This investigating work is not entirely haphazard emergency work; 
that is to say, the division does not confine itself to investigating the 
specific insects which are» brought to its attention as prominently 
injurious in this or that locality. Time is frequently saved by inves- 
tigating groups of insects, or by investigating the whole subject of 
the insects which affect a certain agricultural product. Thus, studies 
have been made of the group of insects which in their larval state 
are known as cutworms, no matter what crop they may affect; so, 
also, with the scale insects. Then again, the entire subject of the 
insects affecting the orange has received investigation; also insects 
affecting cotton, insects affecting live stock, insects affecting cab- 


bage, ete. 
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As a publishing bureau, the division issues a series of bulletins of 
general interest to farmers, some of them confined to one specific 
topic, such as the manual of apiculture, the bulletin on the San Jose 
scale, the bulletin on household insects or the bulletin on insects 
affecting live stock, and others containing a variety of shorter miscel- 
laneous articles. It has also issued from time to time large reports 
dealing with some topic of greater scope, and other such reports are 
in process of preparation. Further, with the view of reducing the 
labor of correspondence, a series of circulars was undertaken, of 
which 26 numbers have been published. Each of these circulars gives 
an illustrated, condensed, practical account of some one prominent 
injurious insect. With the gradual growth of this series of circulars 
the Department will eventually have in print what will amount prac- 
tically toa compendium of practical entomology for the United States. 

The publications of the division are circulated as extensively and 
as freely as the terms of the law governing the printing and binding 
of Government publications and the funds at the disposal of the 
Department for that purpose will permit. 


‘SINDIRECT” WORK OF THE DIVISION. 


‘The work of the division which may be termed “‘ indirect,” as opposed 
to these perfectly obvious efforts to answer the question proposed in 
the opening paragraph of this paper, is, perhaps, quite as important as 
that which has already been discussed. This work is mainly con- 
nected with assisting the farmer, not directly, but through the eco- 
nomie entomologists of the United States, and, to a lesser extent, of 
foreign countries. It consists mainly in the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies and of technical bulletins, in naming specimens sent in by these 
entomologists, and in giving them information about the literature. 
Thus, there has recently been printed a bibliography which gives the 
titles of all articles on American economic entomology published down 
to the year 1888. Together with the titles is given a short abstract of 
the contents of each article, and the work is cross indexed in sucha 
way that any person by its use can learn in a moment’s time exactly 
what has been published upon any given injurious insect. There is 
‘now completed in manuscript a supplementary bibliography, bringing 
our published writings on American economic entomology down to 
the close of the year 1896, and it is proposed hereafter to tie 
annual supplements. 

The work in the naming of insects, for experiment station entomol- 
ogists principally, is greatly facilitated in Washington by the presence 
of the great collection of insects in the U.S. National Museum, which 
was built up largely through the Department of Agriculture, and of 
which the Entomologist of the Department has charge, and forms 
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another extensive branch of this indirect work. Many thousands of 
species are thus named each year for outside workers. The posses- 
sion of a fairly extensive library also enables the division to give 
references to literature and to look up for outside workers matters 
published in books inaccessible to them. 

There is, further, a class of work which, while direct in its ultimate 
bearings, is still indirect as regards immediate results, and concerns 
the entomologists of the different States. This work is connected with 
investigations covering a wide extent of territory. Such work, for 
example, is the study of the geographical distribution of injurious 
insects, the aseertaining of the boundary lines of such species, the 
study of the spread of imported pests, the bringing together of all 
facts relating to differences in life history and habits which depend 
upon differences in geographic situation, climate, precipitation, ete. 
In such work the division is assisted by the entomologists of the dif- 
ferent States and the results are of reciprocal benefit. It is hoped 
eventually, for example, that the study of localities of injurious 
abundance of the principal injurious species will be carried to such a 
point as to enable the economie entomologist to determine with aceu- 
racy of any given locality that such and such an injurious insect 
will or will not affect such and such a crop in that locality. 

Thus, the Division of Entomology occupies to a certain extent the 
position of a central consulting office for the numerous State offices 
and for other entomologists interested in the practical application of 
the study. 

The correspondence of the division with the economic entomologists 
of foreign countries is very extensive and is of reciprocal benefit. 
The principal crop pests in foreign parts, which are at all times liable 
to be introduced into the United States, become thus known to the 
division, new methods in the way of remedial work are thus ascer- 
tained, and there is an occasional interchange of beneficial insects. It 
was by such foreign correspondence that the former chief of the 
division learned of the probable existence of some efficient natural 
enemy of the white, or fluted, scale in Australia, and was induced 
to send an assistant in search of it, an act which saved the orange 
and lemon industries of California from probable extinction, and at 
this time the present chief is sending, by the aid of the California 
State Board of Horticulture, natural enemies of the same destructive 
insect to Egypt and Portugal. Activity in America in the study of 
injurious insects has been so great of recent years, and legislative 
encouragement has been so steady, that the United States has achieved 
a very prominent position in investigations in economic entomol- 
ogy. The officers of the division are therefore constantly appealed 
to for advice by the officials of other countries, and at the same 
time returns are made in the wxy of information along the lines just 
indicated. 
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DIVISION OF BOTANY. 
By FREDERICK V. CovILLe, Botanist. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the organic law creating the Department of Agriculture, enacted 
in 1862, provision was made for scientific officers of three classes, 
namely, chemists, entomologists, and botanists. It was not, however, 
until 1869 that a Division of Botany was actually organized. In the 
twenty-eight years since the division was established three men have 
held the position of botanist: First, Dr. C. C. Parry, who occupied 
the position for two years, and whose principal achievement was the 
formation of a National Herbarium; second, Dr. George Vasey, who 
was botanist of the Department from 1872 to 1893, and whose lasting 
works were the building up of the National Herbarium and the dif- 
fusing of information relative to the agricultural grasses of the United 
States; and, third, the present incumbent, under whom a diversity of 
botanical work, to be described in detail hereafter, has been developed. 

The history of the Division of Botany has been the history of the 
application of a technical knowledge of botany to the plant problems 
of agriculture. At first the application was hesitating, remote, and of 
questionable or slight utility; but little by little the real problems 
have come to be more clearly apparent and the manner and means of 
attacking them better understood. The American botanist of a gen- 
eration ago was supposedly a man fully informed on every branch of 
botanical science, and from whom was expected, accordingly, a ready 
and authoritative decision upon every new plant problem. The Amer- 
ican botanist of to-day is a man who approaches a new, difficult, and 
important problem in the attitude of a student, his first duty being to 
grasp every detail of the problem, his second to conceive and elabo- 
rate the solution, and his third to lay it clearly before the public. 
Formerly botanical science was considered something apart from prac- 
tical affairs, a subject to be studied for its inherent interest only; now 
it is recognized that the public is the court of final appeal, and that 
investigations productive of real and fundamental knowledge, most 
intimately connected with human progress, are those chiefly to be 
pursued. 

It is not to be expected that the history of the Division of Botany 
will show an unbroken series of problems presented, elaborated, and 
dismissed. The earlier conditions did not render so smooth a course 
possible. Much of the energy expended was doubtless unproduc- 
tive. But the fact remains that a large proportion of the successful 
investigations in American agricultural botany were initiated in 
this division, some of them being carried to completion within it, 
others developing such importance as to have been deemed worthy 
of separation into distinct divisions. It is not possible in a brief 
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sketch to give a detailed account of all the work done by the Division 
of Botany, but it is possible to cite a sufficient number of examples 
to give an idea of the whole. 


THE NATIONAL HERBARIUM. 


When the Division of Botany was established, in 1869, the Smith- 
sonian Institution already had in its possession the botanical collee- 
tions of several Government expeditions, and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Hon. Horace Capron, recognizing that a herbarium was 
a necessary part of the equipment of the new division, made an ar- 
rangement with the Smithsonian Institution, through its secretary, 
Joseph Henry, by which these collections were placed in the safe-keep- 
ing of the Division of Botany, though still remaining the property of 
the Institution. The result of this arrangement was that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had from the start a large reference herbarium, 
to which additions were made constantly both by the Department 
itself and by the Smithsonian Institution until the herbarium finally 
reached such dimensions that its maintenance became a financial 
burden to the Department. In 1896 the Smithsonian Institution 
again assumed its custody. At the time of this retransfer the herba- 
rium was estimated to have a value of $150,000 to $250,000. It should 
always be remembered that to the Department of Agriculture, and 
specifically to the Division of Botany, is due chiefly the credit for 
the building up of this great series of collections. The herbarium is 
still in daily use by the Department in its various botanical inves- 
tigations, and as indispensable a part of its equipment as a library 
or experimental grounds. Under the present arrangement the De- 
partment has the use of the herbarium without the expense of its 
maintenance. 


FORAGE PLANTS. 


As early as 1874, Dr. George Vasey, the Botanist of the Department, 
began his work on the improvement of the forage supply of the United 
States. At that time the hay product of the country amounted to 
about 25,000,000 tons per annum. In the Northeastern States the 
forage problem was already, in the main, solved, but in the South and 
in the West there was a deplorable lack of suitable forage plants. 
New England and New York had brought their grasses and clovers 
from Great Britain, and owing to a general similarity of climate had 
found them satisfactory. Their use had extended also to the middle 
West with equal success. With the increase of stock raising in the 
cotton country of the South, however, it was found that the old and 
well-known forage plants must be replaced by others better suited to 
the warmer climate. During the next decade, following the rapid 
depletion of the wild forage supply of the far West and the establish- 
ment of homesteads throughout that region, the similar discovery was 
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made that the common forage plants of the East could not withstand 
the dry climate there prevailing. For many years the Botanist by 
correspondence brought together every particle of information avail- 
able along these two lines, and in 1854 put it together in,the form of 
a book entitled ‘‘The agricultural grasses of the United States.” It 
was this report that the late Representative Hatch, of Missouri, long 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, declared to be, in his opinion, the most valuable report up 
to that time issued by any of the scientific divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘This report was very widely distributed, and 
a second and revised edition was issued five years later. 

In the year 1888 the lump-sum appropriation for botanical investi- 
gations and experiments was increased from $2,000 to $20,000, and 
the establishment of forage experiment stations was authorized. The 
principal station established under this act was at Garden City, in 
western Kansas, a situation typicai of the subarid area known as the 
Great Plains. A large number of grasses, both native and foreign 
species, were cultivated at the station without irrigation. At the end 
of the five years’ lease, in 1893, after the various species clearly not 
adapted to the region had been thrown out year by year, the experi- 
ment resulted in the demonstration that two forage plants, Hungarian 
brome and red Kafir corn, and one grain, Jerusalem corn, were the 
crops best suited to cultivation in those portions of the southern Great 
Plains where irrigation was impracticable. A few other plants, nota- 
bly Colorado bluestem, gave promise of success, and their cultivation 
has since been followed up in other portions of the plains. The most 
important of the contributions of this Garden City station to the 
progress of agriculture, however, was to demonstrate that the grain- 
producing varieties of Kafir corn, particularly the variety known as 
Jerusalem corn, was of all known grains the best adapted to the 
region. Both maize and wheat were in most years a failure, on 
account of the scant rainfall, and had not this new grain been intro- 
duced the nonirrigable lands of the region would have lapsed into 
their original uncultivated condition. The station was an object 
lesson to thousands of despairing farmers. It showed them that Kafir 
corn could produce a good crop when everything else was killed by 
the drought; that Kafir corn was the equal of maize for fattening 
hogs and feeding farm stock, and that it could be made into good 
bread. Thousands of bushels were distributed among the farmers, 
and they found the grain as successful on their own farms as at the 
station. At the end of the five years’ life of the station Kafir corn 
was very generally cultivated, the shipment of fat hogs had shown 
a marked increase, and the farmers were making a far more com- 
fortable living than before. Since that time Kafir corn has become 
the leading grain crop in western Kansas and western Ghia 
and its eultivation is now thoroughly established. 
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In the Southern States, also, the betterment of the forage product 
was undertaken by means of the same appropriation that made the 
Garden City experiments possible. Collaboration with the experi- 
ment stations was effected in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina. Grasses and other forage 
plants to the number of 508 were tried, experimentally, and about 35 
were found suecessful. About 12 of these fill the practical require- 
ments of the South, covering the different soils and the different 
seasons of the year. ‘To show the enormous benefit resulting from 
these experiments it is only necessary to cite statistics relative to the 
yield of hay in the five States in which the experiments were con- 
ducted. According to the census returns for 1880 this yield (per acre 
of hay in these States) averaged 0.86 ton, the average for the whole 
United States being 1.14 tons. The report of the Division of Statistics 
for November, 1893, the year in which the experiments were completed, 
so far as the Department of Agriculture was concerned, shows that 
in that season these five States had increased their yield to 1.66 tons 
per acre, while the average for the entire country had increased to 
only 1.32 tons. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1895-96 a new 
division, the Division of Agrostology, was established, which assumed 
the work of forage investigations. To this division that portion of the 
corps of the Division of Botany previously engaged in such investi- 
gations was transferred. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


In his annual report for the year 1872, the Botanist touched upon 
the subject of the fungous diseases of plants, quoting an account of a 
valuable piece of work that had been done on the plum and cherry 
disease known as black knot. No reference to investigations in this 
line are found in the annual reports thereafter until 1885, in which 
year the report of the Botanist contained a preliminary notice of sey- 
eral diseases under examination. The investigations in this direction 
were pushed for several years. In the case of two diseases, the downy 
mildew and black rot, both of the grape, effective remedies were 
announced and means for their economical application were devised. 
As a result, an industry which was before liable to enormous losses 
in unfavorable years was transformed into one that could be regularly 
depended upon to produce substantial results. There are no statis- 
ties which show the amount in dollars thus saved to our fruit growers, 
but unquestionably losses which would have aggregated hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been prevented in the few years since these 
discover*es were made and published. At the present time an appli- 
cation of these remedies when the diseases threaten to break out is as 
much a part of the raising of good grapes as the use of a hoe or eul- 
tivator is a part of the tilling of ordinary farm crops. In course of 
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time (1889) this branch of the work was confided to an independent 
division, now known as the Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology. 

PURE SEED. 


One of the first measures taken in 1895 toward a reorganization of 
the Division of Botany was to establish and equip a laboratory for 
testing the quality of commercial seeds. In the spring of 1895, after 
the seed intended for distribution by the Department had already 
been purchased, it was decided for purposes of general information to 
test them. The tests showed that some of the seed was of very poor 
quality, and that in a few cases deliberate fraud had been perpetrated. 
For the first time in the history of the Department did its authorities 
know the real quality of the seeds they had distributed. The follow- 
ing year there was a revision of the seed-purchasing methods of the 
Department, and year by year these methods have been improved, 
until now the Department not only knows exactly the quality of the 
seeds it distributes but pays only for the good seed. ‘The five firms 
furnishing seed for the distribution of 1897 were under contract, in 
case any seed fell below a specified standard of purity and germina- 
tion, to pay back to the Department a proportional amount of the 
contract price. The total drawback collected by the Department 
under its contract and based on the tests made by the Division of 
Botany amounted in this one season to $3,397.86. 

Reputable seed dealers handle good seed, but a great deal of trash 
is placed on the market by irresponsible firms. The Division of Bot- 
any in order to point out more forcibly the existence of such poor seed 
has tested a large number of samples purchased in the open market 
or sent in by correspondents. It has examined seed sent out as 
‘‘extra-cleaned Kentucky blue grass” that contained only 26 per cent 
of Kentucky blue grass seed. It has examined samples named Rhode 
Island bent grass that contained only 2 per cent of the seed of that 
grass. Such seed may cause the almost total failure of a crop, but 
seed of a considerably higher percentage of purity often does harm of 
a different character. A sample of timothy seed of the 1897 crop 
offered for sale at the Chicago board of trade and rejected was sent to 
the Department tobe tested. It contained 29.8 per cent of impurities, 
consisting chiefly of the seeds of two weeds, one at the rate of 288,000 
seeds per pound, the other at the rate of 450,000 per pound. Recently 
the division received from a Maryland farmer a sample of clover seed 
about which he wanted an opinion. It was found that, though it 
looked like high-grade seed, in reality 36.7 per cent consisted of the 
seed of yellow trefoil, a weed the seed of which so closely resembles 
that of clover as to be readily distinguished only by an expert. There 
is every reason to believe that this was not an impurity of the ordinary 
sort, but a deliberate adulteration. A similar case occurred in a lot 
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of grass seed purchased by the Department two years ago for general 
distribution. A sample of supposed yellow oat grass which cost $50 
per hundred pounds was found upon critical examination to contain 
74.4 per cent of impurities, mostly consisting of the seed of wood hair 
grass, worth about $10 per hundred. It was ascertained that this 
adulteration had originated in Europe, and that the American im- 
porters had themselves been deceived. 

The importance of good seed to successful farming has become so 
generally appreciated within the past few years among agriculturists 
that the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
recently appointed a committee to devise a uniform system of seed 
testing. The Division of Botany was represented on this committee, 
and a report, following in the main the system the division had 
already tried and found successful, was adopted. Thus, the results of 
the work are becoming widely disseminated throughout the United 
Stutes, and can not fail to be productive of the highest good. 


WEEDS. 


The subject of weeds is one that has always been prominent in the 
correspondence of the Division of Botany. The questions received 
are often difficult to handle, but the Department has nevertheless 
investigated many of them, and has published information which 
would enable an intelligent and industrious farmer so to deal with 
particular weeds as to destroy the greatest number with the least 
expenditure of labor. The Russian thistle, which came prominently 
before the public on account of the widespread damage caused by it 
in the Northwest, furnishes an illustration of Department work in 
this line. An assistant botanist was sent to the Dakotas in 1892 and 
again in 1893, and the whole life history of the plant was worked out. 
It was found that by cutting the weed at a certain season, August 1 
to 20, the formation of seed could be prevented. On the basis of this 
knowledge the method of dealing with the weed in the Northwest was 
chiefly established. Exactly how much actual gain these enlightened 
methods of handling the weed have brought to the farmers of the 
Northwest it is impossible to estimate, but there can be no doubt 
that they constituted a vast improvement over earlier ineffectual 
methods of procedure. Various other weeds have been taken up in a 
similar manner, and descriptions of their vulnerable points published. 

One direction in which the Division of Botany has been in many 
cases conspicuously successful in the handling of weeds is in pre- 
venting their introduction into uninfested portions of the country. 
Through a large number of correspondents in all parts of the United 
States the division is kept informed as to the distribution of our 
worst weeds, and maps showing ata glance their present range are 
constructed and kept on file. When information is received that 
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one of these weeds has been found far beyond its known limits the 
local authorities are advised of the fact and the importance of 
promptly destroying it suggested, together with means by which this 
destruction can be accomplished. In the case of the Russian thistle 
this plan has been pursued with success. The authorities in Cali- 
fornia, for example, were notified by the Department of Agriculture 
that the Russian thistle was growing at a certain railway station in 
that State and were advised to root it out. The State authorities 
thereupon employed an agent to traverse the railroad lines and wher- 
ever the Russian thistle was found to exterminate it. This has been 
done successfully, and, while it is quite possible that the Russian 
thistle may ultimately become established in California, such estab- 
lishment will be postponed for many years, and the enormous damage 
to the wheat crops warded off for just that period. It was estimated 
that in 1893, a season favorable to its growth, the Russian thistle 
damaged the wheat crop of the West to the extent of $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000. 

The woolly mullein, a European weed, was discovered a few years 
ago by one of the correspondents of the Division of Botany at a cer- 
tain point in the State of Kentucky. An assistant was sent to exam- 
ine into the case. It appeared that the weed was likely to prove 
a bad one, but that only a small area had been infested up to that 
time. The authorities at the State experiment station were notified, 
and in due time the division was informed by them that the infested 
area had been carefully cleaned and that it was believed the weed 
had been exterminated. Had the same thing been done with the 
Russian thistle ten years ago an amount would have been saved 
the wheat growers of the Northwest sufficient to pay the cost of main- 
taining the whole Department of Agriculture for many years to come. 

A study of the means of dispersion of weed seeds has been made, 
and it appears that most weeds are introduced first in impure seed 
from abroad, that when once introduced they are rapidly carried from 
point to point and from State to State through the various channels 
of trade, particularly in commercial seed, in grain, and in the litter 
of cattle cars, the most important lines of dispersion being the rail- 
roads of the country. The railroad companies have been very quick 
to respond to suggestions that their right of way be kept clear of weeds. 

The State legislation relative to the destruction of weeds has been 
examined into by the Division of Botany, and it is found that almost 
all the State weed laws are inoperative, either because they are not 
explicit or because their execution is too cumbersome and too expen- 
sive. A compilation of all the State weed laws has been made, and a 
model weed law based on the investigations of the Department has 
been prepared and published. Recent legislation by some of the 
Western States has followed closely this model law proposed by the 
Department. : 
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POISONOUS PLANTS. 


In the year 1894, on account of numerous inquiries received rela- 
tive to poisonous and medicinal plants, an assistant with the necessary 
botanical and chemical edueation was secured and set at work upon 
the study of those plants which were the most common sources of 
poisoning in animals and man. ‘The original investigations up to the 
present time have been confined principally to laurel and related 
plants which contain the principle known as andromedotoxin, a poison 
often fatal to sheep, cows, and sometimes to other farm stock. <A 
widespread demand for information about those poisonous plants 
which are a menace to children has temporarily taken the place, 
however, of special chemical and physiological researches, and a 
Farmers’ Bulletin and other publications of a similar nature on our 
common poisonous plants have been prepared. While, therefore, the 
investigations of poisonous plants have not as yet reached the point 
at which their value to the farmer in telling him how to prevent the 
death of his animals from eating poisonous plants can be expressed 
in dollars and cents, nevertheless a large amount of valuable general 
information has been published which the public is very glad to get 
and could not get in any other way. 


NATIVE PLANT RESOURCES. 


The early transcontinental expeditions and surveys carried on by the 
Government were usually accompanied by a naturalist, a part of whose 
duties was to do botanical work. The report written by this officer or 
based upon his collections customarily consisted of a systematic enu- 
meration, sometimes with descriptions, of the plants collected on the 
expedition, but it was seldom that any real economic deductions were 
drawn from these researches. Most of them constituted what may be 
called pure scientific work. For many years there has been a demand, 
particularly in the far Western States, for fuller information regarding 
our flora. The Division of Botany, therefore, several years ago under- 
took a systematic exploration of the least-known parts of our country, 
cataloguing the plants collected, discussing the natural agricultural 
areas as outlined by the extent of particular plant formations, enu- 
merating all the known local uses of plants, especially among the 
aborigines, and drawing various economic conclusions. Among these 
reports the one entitled ‘‘ Botany of the Death Valley expedition” enun- 
ciated the principles of plant distribution, particularly as illustrated 
in the Southwestern United States. The ‘‘Flora of the sand hills of Ne- 
braska” pointed out the peculiar conditions under which the vegetation 
of the region has been differentiated, and drew therefrom some perti- 
nentconclusions. A third paper of the same class was entitled ‘‘General 
report on a botanical survey of the Coeur d’Alene Mountains in Idaho.” 

Another report entitled ‘‘ Notes on the plants used by the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon” is an account of the aboriginal uses of plants by 
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one of our native tribes. It contains a number of facts which are very 
suggestive in the direction of taking up in our own agricultural econ- 
omy, for food or other purposes, some of the plants used for centuries 
by the native tribes of the United States. One of the plants men- 
tioned several years ago in the annual report of the Botanist as in use 
among the aborigines and as giving promise of importance as an agri- 
cultural product is canaigre. This was employed by the Southwestern 
Indians as a native dye and tan. Its cultivation has proved in recent 
years to be thoroughly practicable and a marked commercial success. 
It is undoubtedly true that other plants used by the American abo- 
rigines will fill places in civilized agriculture in the same manner as 
maize, the potato, the tomato, canaigre, and others have already done, 
and it is to make a record of all the facts that are likely to be sugges- 
tive in this direction that the Division of Botany is conducting these 
investigations. The sum total of miscellaneous investigations brought 
together by this method after a period of several years forms a valua- 
ble record. 
NEW AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 

Within the past year the Division of Botany has devoted its atten- 
tion to the investigation of certain agricultural crops which are now 
imported in large amounts and which could probably be grown in the 
United States with profit. The value of these miscellaneous imports 
amounts to $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 annually. The first one taken 
up for investigation was chicory, the dried root of which is imported for 
manufacture into a coffee substitute, the total imports for this purpose 
amounting to $250,000 perannum. Investigation has shown that this 
crop can be grown successfully, and there is no doubt that it ean be 
grown with profit. It is believed that experience will show that within 
ten years practically all the chicory used in this country will be grown 
within the United States, should the present trade relations continue. 

As illustrating what can be done in the direction of miscellaneous 
crops, may be cited the case of pyrethrum, the plant from which 
insect powder is manufactured. The following statement shows how 
the imports of the powder manufactured from pyrethrum and similar 
plants have decreased during the past ten years from $129.783 to $2,134: 


Value of imports of insect powder. 
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This means that the experimental cultivation of pyrethrum in 
California about fifteen years ago has proved a success, and that we 
are now able to grow all of the product we need. Our investiga-— 
tions relative to new agricultural crops have practically only just 
begun, and it is impossible to point out actual results in dollars and 
cents. Such results will not be evident to their full extent until the 
introductions favored by our reports have been attempted by farmers 
and their practicability substantiated or otherwise. 


DIVISION OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 


By B. T. GALLOWAY, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is written in nature that all living things must die, and plants 
grown by man for food and raiment are no exception to this law. 
Long before plantS were cultivated they were subject to diseases, 
which at times carried off many forms, and these, in the constant 
struggle in which all nature takes part, gave place to others better 
adapted to the surrounding conditions. As time progressed man 
found it necessary to increase his food supply, and to do this certain 
plants were brought together and made to grow out of nature’s usual 
way. Thus was born the art of agriculture, and from the few simple 
practices followed at first there have developed the infinite complica- 
tions and variations in the methods known to-day. But’man in his — 
desire to make all nature subservient to his will was not to escape 
the penalty of changing the usual course of nature, so it followed that 
when he began to grow plants and to introduce new forms from time 
to time he also introduced the diseases which have prevailed among 
such forms in their wild state. 

The introduction of diseases, however, was not the only problem 
brought forward by the efforts of man to keep pace with his own 
wants. By the removal of forests, the tilling of the fields, and the 
causing of crops to grow in widely extended and often compact groups 
the equilibrium in nature, which in a wild state is at least approxi- 
mately attained, was severely disturbed, and thus in many cases better 
opportunities for development were afforded the foes of cultivated 
plants, for they had more material to work upon and the resistance 
to their attacks was naturally less. 

It is not strange, therefore, that references to the diseases of plants 
are found in the earliest literature. The destructiveness of blights 
and mildews was known and appreciated in ancient times, and cere- 
monies were offered to the gods and other practices followed for the 
purpose of keeping these pests in check. As knowledge increased _ 
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and experience opened new fields of thought, a better understand- 
ing of the nature of many of the diseases was acquired. Even at the 
present time, however, the matter is often bewildering to the husband- 
man, owing partly to the obscure nature of many of the diseases and 
the difficulty of understanding questions which only long and special 
study can make entirely plain. The perplexities connected with 
the subject are often made greater by the very fact that the disturb- 
ances which brought various diseases into activity in the past are still 
at work in a more intensified form than was the case even a compara- 
tively few years ago. Man himself is the prime factor in bringing 
about this state of affairs, and so long as he continues to change the 
habits of his plants (to strive to improve them, in other words) just 
so long will he, by this very action, keep them in a state of unbalanced 
equilibrium, and very little disturbance in any direction will often 
completely upset them, and in the end cause them to succumb to their 
foes in one way or another. : 

Thus, it appears that diseases have been in existence as long as 
plants, that they will continue their destructive work in various ways 
and under varying conditions, and that they are likely to be particu- 
larly bad so long as man continues his work as a disturbing element. 
That the scope of the work about to be described may be more clearly 
understood, it may now be well to consider briefly what is actually 
meant by disease. 


DISEASE AND ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 


It may seem easy at first thought to define disease, but when we 
come to consider the various questions involved we find the matter 
complicated in anumber of ways. Strictly speaking, a plant or other 
organism may be considered diseased when from any cause its func- 
tions become abnormal. If this definition is accepted, however, it 
will be seen that there are numerous cases where plants ordinarily 
considered healthy are in reality diseased. Thus, many plants are 
incapable of propagating themselves, and but for the care of man 
would disappear. In such cases certain functions are deranged, and 
in this sense the plant is in reality diseased. From the standpoint of 
the grower of such plants, however, they are not looked upon as dis- 
eased, unless in some way their value to him is lessened or entirely 
curtailed. The term, in other words, is a relative one. 


FACTORS CAUSING DISEASE. 


Disease, then, as the farmer, gardener, and fruit grower understand 
it, may be brought on by a great many causes, and it will be under- 
stood that these causes are often exceedingly complicated and diffi- 
cult to unravel. In so far as we are at present concerned it may be 
said that diseases of plants are due to two sets of factors: (1) The 
influences of the inanimate world, such as unfavorable soil, too much 
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or too little moisture, excessive heat or cold, too much or too little 
food, ete., and (2) the action of living organisms, principally insects 
and minute plants known as fungi. With insects we are not con- 
cerned, as they properly belong to another branch of the Department. 
The fungi are a great group of plants, which for the most part are so 
minute that they can be seen and studied only with the aid of the 
microscope. Thousands of forms are known, and there is searcely a 
crop that is not subject to attack from one or more, It is not neces- 
sary at this point to go into detail as to how these minute organisms 
live, grow, and reproduce themselves. Suffice it to say that in the 
main they ean not obtain their food from the air and soil, hence they 
must look elsewhere for it, and in the crops we grow they find it 
already prepared. Upon these crops they fasten themselves and pro- 
ceed to rob them of their nourishment, and the plants thus attacked 
gradually become weak and die unless by some means the power of 
the fungus to do its work is checked. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that no sharp line can be drawn between the diseases due to 
unfavorable conditions and those in which fungi take part. In every 
case where the matter is carefully studied, it is found difficult to say 
where the effects of one factor or set of factors begin and those of 
another leave off. An example or two will make this matter plain 
and at the same time indicate the general lines followed in making 
investigations. 
EXAMPLES OF DISEASES. 


From the examples following a fair idea may be formed of some of 
the diseases with which the grower of plants has to deal. Only a bare 
outline of the simplest facts are given, however, as it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to go into details in the present paper. 


Root diseases.—It is not uncommon to find fruit trees and other 
plants gradually losing vitality, the leaves becoming small and yellow, 
and the entire growth more or less stunted. A study of such plants 
and their surroundings may reveal the fact that the roots have been 
slowly killed, and the plants being unable to get proper food and 
water have died of starvation, complicated, it is true, with other 
troubles which necessarily accompany the destruction of the roots. 
The death of the roots may have been due to lack of air in the soil, 
this being the direct result of the size and arrangement of the soil 
grains. Soils of this kind, and they are not uncommon, are quickly 
made wet, and as soon as the water between the grains exceeds a cer- 
tain amount circulation of the air is stopped, the activity of organ- 
isms necessary to the life of the soil is checked, the roots are slowly 
suffocated, and a long train of other changes follow, and as a final 


_result the plant dies. Of course, it must be understood that the mere 


yellowing of the leaves of a plant, accompanied by a dwarfing of 
growth, is not always brought on by the conditions described. Other 
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surroundings may produce similar resulfs, and it is on this account 
that the questions involved are often so perplexing. In the case just 
described neither fungi nor insects have played any important part, 
although it is not uncommon to find certain forms present in advanced 
stages of the disease. These, however, are to be looked upon more 
in the nature of scavengers, as they play no important part in the 
real death of the plant. 

Changes brought about in plants by man.—We may now consider a 
second example, in which changes in the functions are inadvertently 
brought on by man, and as a result of these changes a fungus, which 
under normal conditions could not obtain a foothold upon the plant, 
comes in and carries destruction and death withit. It is occasionally 
the practice in orchard work and in cases where trees are grown for 
shade and ornament to severely prune them. Sometimes this is done 
to top graft with other varieties and sometimes merely to remove 
what is considered an excessive growth of wood. Frequently the cut- 
ting away of large branches throws the functions of the tree entirely 
out of balance. The plant has grown with a certain relation between 
the development of its roots and branches, and if a considerable num- 
ber of the latter are removed a corresponding portion of the roots, if 
left, must eventually die, for the top of the tree will not be able to 
support them in health. In the various destructive changes which 
take place at such a time the whole tree may become involved. The 
partly decaying roots bring about changes in the food supply, and this 
in time causes an imperfect development of all the tissues above 
ground, the leaves, branches, and trunk becoming more or less weak- 
enéd and consequently less able to resist the attacks of outside organ- 
isms. Under such conditions the tree is often attacked by a fungus 
which slowly kills the living wood of the trunk and larger branches. 
Eventually the trunk may be entirely girdled by this organism, and 
the tree willin consequence die. As long as the tree performs its func- 
tions normally the fungus is unable to gain a foothold, although 
perhaps present at all times. Were it not for the action of the fungus 
the tree would doubtless have eventually adapted itself to the changed 
conditions, and with proper care would have recovered. 


Fungous diseases.—Now, turning our attention to an example where 
the fungus itself takes the aggressive part from the start, we may cite 
the case of the well-known potato blight, or downy mildew, which in 
past years has been the cause of a loss of millions of dollars in this 
and other countries. Potato fields which throughout the season have 
been green and vigorous, when attacked by this disease suddenly turn 
brown in July and August, and within a few days the plants become 

‘a rotten, foul-smelling mass. An examination of the foliage of the 
diseased plants soon after they commence to turn brown reveals little 
to the eye. Here and there tufts of a whitish, downy growth may be 
seen scattered over the surface of the leaves, but without the aid of 
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a microscope it is impossible to make anything out of them. When 
that instrument is brought into use, however, it is seen that the downy, 
frost-like growth consists of a miniature forest of delicate, whitish 
threads, branched and rebranched like the limbs of a tree. Upon 
the ends of the delicate branehes minute, egg-shaped, colorless bodies 
are seen, and they break off easily if slightly disturbed. By proper 
manipulation of the microscope it will be seen that the little tree-like 
growths send their delicate threads down into the tissues of the leaf, 
and that wherever they come in contact with the tissues they rob them 
of their nourishment and use it in building up their own structures. 
The small, egg-shaped bodies described are for the purpose of repro- 
duction, fulfilling the same office as the seed of higher plants. Rain 
or dew or slight currents of air cause these bodies to break from their 
delicate supports. Many are lost or destroyed, but many others reach 
healthy potato leaves, and there, in the presence of the proper amount 
of moisture and heat, they germinate and produce the same kind of 
delicate threads as those from which they originated. In this way 
the disease is rapidly spread, only a few days being necessary for each 
successive crop of reproductive bodies to develop, and as millions are 
produced on each leaf, it will be seen that the fungus may, under 
proper conditions, be quickly disseminated. 


LOSSES CAUSED BY DISEASE. 


It would be difficult to give a fair idea as to the number of plant 
diseases and the damage they cause in the aggregate. So many faec- 
tors come into play and so many complications are involved that only 
approximate statements can be made. It is probable that the loss in 
the United States from the diseases affecting cereals, such as smuts 
and rusts, will alone amount to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 annually. 
Cotton, tobacco, potatoes, and other staple crops are correspond- 
ingly damaged, and the same is true of many similar crops. While 
the losses are sorely felt by farmers as a whole in such eases as 
have been mentioned, they are particularly noticeable and are felt 
with striking severity where intensive lines of work are followed and 
certain crops grown as specialties. In such eases it is the individual 
who has tangible evidence as to the actual amount he is out of pocket 
as a result of the attacks of certain diseases. A case in point is found 
in the growing of oranges, lemons, and other citrus fruits in Florida, 
where, judging from carefully collected data, it appears that the loss 
in one year from diseases which have been studied was more than 
$450,000. This loss, falling as it did upon a comparatively few indi- 
viduals, was of course felt all the more severely. When other fruits, 
vegetables, and the many plants grown for ornament and for flowers 
are considered, the injuries become more and more striking. Proha- 
bly it would not be overestimating the loss from plant diseases as a 
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whole in this country to place it at $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 annu- 
ally. We will now see in what way the Department is endeavoring 
to help the husbandman in this matter, and will point out as clearly 
as possible a few of the results. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING INVESTIGATIONS, 
NECESSITY OF A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF PLANTS, 


From what has been said, it will be understood that, generally 
speaking, to arrive at any definite conclusions in regard to the treat- 
ment of a disease a knowledge of the cause or causes must first of 
all be obtained. Empiricism in such matters can not long avail, 
although it may be and is sometimes followed with more or less bene- 
ficial results, and moreover no rational understanding of a disease 
can be obtained without first knowing how the plant behaves in 
health. The very foundation of all work on the diseases of plants, or 
vegetable pathology, therefore, should be a study of the normal life 
processes, or vegetable physiology; in other words, to fully appreciate 
the changes which are taking place in a diseased plant and the con- 
ditions surrounding it, a thorough knowledge must be had as to how 
the healthy plant behaves and its relations to soil, air, heat, moisture, 
and other environmental conditions. As will be seen, the compli- 
eations involved lead off into numerous difficult and perplexing 
questions, and the aid of many branches of science must be called in 
before definite conclusions can be reached. The men, however, who 
grow plants for the money there is in them are not concerned with 
these details, as the main point of interest to them is how the knowl- 
edge obtained by such work enables them to grow better crops and to 
realize from them greater profits. 


OBJECT OF THE INVESTIGATIONS. 


Briefly, then, the plant pathological work of the Department is 
planned to obtain, first of all, as thorough a knowledge as possible of 
the behavior of plants in response to disturbing influences. It is In 
such eases that careful laboratory, greenhouse, and field experiments 
must be made and investigations requiring great care and patience 
earried on. Let us take an example that will appeal to thousands of 
fruit growers, namely, the fire blight, or, as it is sometimes called, 
twig blight, of the pear. Following the line of investigation that has 
been carried on in the ease of this disease, it will be seen in a general 
way how the Department’s work is conducted and how it is all made 
with a view of practical application in the end. , 


STUDY OF BLIGHT. 


In the laboratory it has been found that blight is invariably accom- 
panied by a minute organism, a bacillus, allied to those which cause 
such dangerous diseases as tuberculosis and typhoid fever in man. 
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These minute germs have been found in countless millions in the del- 
icate cells of the plant, but to prove that they were the actual cause 
of the disease it was necessary to separate them from the pear tissues 
and all other organisms present, to grow them wholly apart and in an 
absolutely pure state, and finally to bring them again into contact 
with healthy pear trees and produce the disease. This has been done. 
The germs of pear blight, free from all other organisms, have been made 
to grow on potato, on various kinds of gelatin, and on other media, 
just as the farmer grows a crop of corn on a soil free from all other 
plants. The germs grown in this way, when pricked into the delicate 
tissues of a young pear shoot, multiply rapidly, and in a few-days there 
is a well-developed case of the disease. The cause of the disease 
being thus definitely determined, it remained to find out how it was 
spread from tree to tree, and how, after seemingly disappearing in late 
summer, it would break out again the following spring. The work 


-—~-was now transferred from the laboratory to the orchard itself. Here 
M it was found that insects, particularly bees, play an important part 
F in disseminating the disease. One very destructive form of blight 
{ occurs in the blossoms, and the bees in visiting these for honey carry 
ui the germs to healthy flowers. Thus, from one center a whole orchard 

may soon become infected, and with what results will be easily under- 
{ stood by those familiar with the way the blight works. 
& While bees were found to be a really serious factor so far as the 
% spread of blight was concerned, the work brought out a fact hereto- 
I fore unknown, but of vast importance to fruit growers, namely, that 

many varieties of pears will not fruit at all unless bees have access 
a to them—in other words, their own pollen is not potent, and they re- 


quire the pollen from some other variety in order to set fruit. This 
fact explains why large blocks of certain varieties are unfruitful, and 
it suggests a way of overcoming the difficulty. 

Coming back to blight, the studies in the orchard further revealed 
the very important fact that while the branches killed during the 
summer usually contain no living germs after a few weeks, in a cer- 


> 


. tain small proportion of them,.at the point where the diseased part 
p merges into the healthy, they do remain alive, and also that these 


germs pass the winter in a partly dormant condition. .As soon as 
spring opens, the germs in these few ‘‘hold-over” eases again start into 
. ‘active life and in a short time become so numerous that they ooze from 
| the wood in gummy masses. Insects are attracted to this more or less 


E* sweetish gum, and by visiting if and then going to other trees, espe- 
: cially to the blossoms, they redistribute the organism. So much, there- 
Y fore, for what has been developed by a long and careful study of this 
# disease. It now remained to apply the knowledge in a practical way, 


which was done by what has come to be known as the winter method 
of combating blight. This consists simply in a careful inspection of 
the orchard in the fall or early winter and a cutting out of every branch 
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showing any sign of the hold-over blight. Not only is it necessary to 
cut out these branches, but it is important that they be completely 
destroyed by fire. Following this practice carefully, it has been found 
practicable to eradicate blight not only from the orchard, but also from 
the nursery, where the conditions for spreading are much better, owing 
to the way the trees are planted. 


FUNGICIDES. 


Other diseases, of course, must be studied and treated in an entirely 
different manner. For instance, in many cases it has been found 
practicable to prevent serious injury to crops by the application of 
preparations known as fungicides. The efficacy of these fungicides 
in particular cases and their effects on the plant and on man himself 
must all be considered. Then, too, there are important questions in 
mechanics that demand attention; for instance, a fungicide may be 
cheap and effective, and yet unless it can be applied in actual field- 
work in an economical way it will have to be discarded. All this 
work inyolves the art of spraying plants, which has been developed 
practically within the past ten years, but which has now reached a 
point where it is regarded to be as necessary as pruning or the eulti- 

ration and fertilization of the soil. 


PLANT BREEDING. 


There is a phase ef the work which is fully as important, if not 
more so, than any thus far enumerated, namely, a study of plants 
and plant life’for the purpose oLestablishing the conditions necessary 
for that development which will make them most profitable to the 
grower. Every plant must be regarded as capable of attaining a 
certain ideal development, and if it does not do this something is 
wrong either with it or the surroundings in which it is forced to grow. 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is an important field in studying 
the conditions under which our crops attain their highest develop- 
ment and in pointing out the principles w hich will enable the grower 
to not only modify his conditions to suit the plants, but to modify the 
plants to suit the conditions. This inv olves the important work of 
plant breeding, a subject which can not well be considered apart from 
plant physiology and pathology. ‘ 

The importance of such work is shown by some recent investiga- 
tions earried on by the division in California on the raisin grape. 
Owing to an inherent weakness in fhe vine the flowers “‘blast” at 
blooming time, and as a result it is not uncommon for the whole crop 
to be lost. Some seasons this loss exceeds a million dollars or more, 
and it is therefore of the utmost importance to find a means of pre- 
venting it. 

While blighting is influenced by climatic conditions, it is unques- 
tionably due to a constitutional weakness of the vine, in which insects 
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and fungi take no part. Certain varieties do not have this weakness, 
but they are not suited to the purpose for which the other varieties 
are grown. It is here that breeding has come into play, with every 
prospect of success. The choice varieties noted for their tendency to 
drop the flowers have been crossed with other less desirable ones 
known to be free from this trouble. Thousands of seedlings have 
been produced by these crosses, and some give promise of having all 
the hardiness of one parent and the desirable qualities, so far as 
fruit is concerned, of the other. Thus, by crossing, by selection, and 
in other ways the value and usefulness of plants to man may be 
increased, from the fact that they are made not only to more properly 
fit certain conditions, but that by being adapted to these conditions 
their health is maintained and a better development reached in every 
way. 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE WORK. 
GROWTH OF THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF PLANT DISEASES. 


In the whole history of agricultural practice no phase of it, probably, 
has made such rapid strides in so short a time as the investigation 
and treatment of plant diseases. Less than fifteen years ago this 
subject was rarely referred to in print, and it was seldom that there 
was any discussion bearing on the matter at agricultural, hoxrticul- 
tural,and other meetings. There were but few experiment stations 
then in the country, and such work as those in existence were doing 
was along the lines of chemistry, feeding, ete. 


WORK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GRAPE GROWER. 


Twelve years ago the Department began the work on plant diseases 
in a small way, its efforts at first being devoted to a few of the more 
important diseases of fruits. In the beginning the investigations 
were confined to the laboratory, it being recognized that before any 
practical results could be secured in the field, knowledge must be 
obtained as to the nature of the diseases it was intended to combat. 
A special effort was put forth to discover the cause and best means 
of preventing the serious loss to grape growers through the ravages of 
several widespread diseases. At the time this work was undertaken 
the growing of grapes for market was being abandoned in many sec- 
tions, it being no longer possible to obtain a crop on account of one 
disease in particular—namely, black rot. The work of the Depart- 
ment showed that this disease was due to a fungus. Furthermore, it 
showed how the fungus lives from year to year, and how part of the 
time its growth is confined to the living berries on the vine and part 
of the time to the old, dried, and shriveled fruits which fall to the 
ground. The latter, it was found, furnish the means of again start- 
ing the pest another season, and thus the more the rotten berries 
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accumulate on the ground the more danger there is of infections the 
next year. Possessing these facts and many others, the details of 
which need not be mentioned here, it remained to discover some 
means of protecting the grape from the parasite in a way that would 
be sufficiently cheap and practical to warrant its adoption by grape 
growers themselves. The only way to accomplish this object or to 
determine whether it could be accomplished was by work in the vine- 
yards, conducted so as to leave no doubt as to the results. This work 
was inaugurated, and eventually it was proved that by the proper use 
of various solutions sprayed upon the vines the latter would not be 
injured in the least, but the attacks of the fungus would in large part 
be prevented. To reduce the operation to a practical basis, many 
difficulties had to be overcome. The question of suitable apparatus 
was a difficult one, as few manufacturers were willing to put a 
machine on the market without some assurance that there would be 
a demand for it. That these obstacles were overcome, however, and 
that the work was a success is shown by the widespread application 
of the results obtained. For the first few years, despite the widely 
published statements concerning the work, it was difficult to get grow- 
ers to undertake it. Men were actually paid to spray their vines in 
order that the results might be utilized as an object lesson for others. 
Five years after the first successful treatment of black rot, however, 
carefully collected data showed that there were over fifty thousand 
grape growers treating their vines in accordance with the directions 
issued by the Department. The industry, which for years had lan- 
guished or been abandoned in many sections, was revived, and, as was 
stated by the viticultural expert connected with the Eleventh Census, 
the work of the Department of Agriculture has practically revolution- 
ized grape culture in many sections. 

Figures showing the actual money value of such work are always 
difficult to obtain, yet they serve as convincing argument, and hence 
the desirability of having them. For the purpose of getting such 
figures in reference to the effects of treatment on grape diseases, 
arrangements were made at one time with about three hundred grape 
growers to so plan their work as to obtain as definite facts as pos- 
sible in regard to the actual money value of the operations carried 
out under the directions of the Department. It was found that the 
treated vines yielded on an average 80 per cent more fruit than the 
untreated, and that the actual gain as a result of the work ranged all 
the way from $20 to $150 peracre. The aggregate gain, as estimated by 
the entire three hundred growers, was something over $20,000, while the 
expense, including labor and cost of all materials used, did not exceed 
$2,000. In other words, this experiment and many others made after- 
wards showed beyond question that at an expenditure of, approxi- 
mately, 14 cents per bearing vine seven or eight years old or more 
from 10 to 25 eents gain followed in the fruit production alone. 
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Since the faets here given were obtained the practice of spraying 
grapes has extended throughout this and many foreign countries, and 
it would probably be difficult to find a grape grower at this time in 
the United States who has not in some way profited by the work. 


WORK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE NURSERYMAN, 


Another line of work in which important practical results have been 
obtained is the treatment of nursery stock for the various diseases to 
which it is subject. Millions of apple, pear, cherry, plum, quince, 
and other trees are grown in this country, the industry being one of 
the most important of all horticultural pursuits. Pears, cherries, 
plums, and quinees are particularly subject to a disease generally 
known as leaf blight, which causes the leaves to fall early in the sea- 
son, thereby shortening the period of growth, and thus not only 
stunting the tree, but in the case of seedlings preventing the inser- 
tion of buds—an operation necessary in order to obtain the desired 
varieties. Several years ago the Department began an investigation 
of the diseases of nursery stock, inaugurating experiments which 
extended through several seasons. The work was intended primarily 
to determine the possibility of preventing the diseases, the cost 
involved, and the actual gain in the growth of the tree, if any, as 
measured by dollars and cents. Over a hundred thousand trees were 
used in the experiment, and it was shown that the cost of the work 
was 25 cents per thousand the first season and the same the second 
year. The third year it was 40 cents, making the total cost for three 
seasons’ work 90 cents per thousand trees. The net profit, as deter- 
mined by the nurseryman who dug the trees and sold them, ranged 
from $1 to $40 per thousand, the average being $13, or about 1,400 
per cent on the actual money expended. 


WORK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ORCHARDIST. 


The same diseases which cause serious loss in the nursery also 
attack pear, cherry, plum, and quince in the orchard. Here also 
important practical results have been obtained. At an expenditure 
rarely exceeding 15 cents per tree it has been shown conclusively that 
the marketable product can be increased from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Reference has already been made to the work of the Department in 
California, Florida, and other sections. It has been proved that to 
make such work thoroughly practical and of the greatest value to the 
farmers and fruit growers of any region, investigations must be earried 
on in such a way that all local conditions of climate, soil, ete., can be 
carefully watched. To do this the men engaged in the work must 
be on the ground, where the various phases in the development of a 
disease can be closely watched and the effects of treatment carefully 
noted. It may be well to give an example of the work of the Depart- 
ment carried on under the conditions mentioned by an assistant on 
the Pacifie Coast. - 
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For the past two years experiments have been carried on with a 
view to finding a means of preventing peach-leaf curl, a very serious 
disease, which in one orchard alone, containing a hundred acres, 
caused a loss in two years of about $25,000. In 1595 in this orchard 
345 trees were sprayed with a view of preventing curl. As a control, 
or in other words, as a means of determining the effect of the treat- 
ment, 229 trees in the same orchard were left unsprayed. The treated 
trees gave an average yield of 317 pounds of fruit each, while the 
untreated yielded only 97 pounds. There was therefore a gain of 220 
pounds of fruit on each treated tree, or a total gain of 75,900 pounds 
on all the trees sprayed. This fruit sold by the car load for 14 cents 
per pound, so that the total value of the fruit saved in this case was 
$1,138.30. The net profit from 345 trees was $1,104, it having cost 10 
cents per tree for treatment. As a result of this work the whole 
orchard was sprayed the present year, and at.least 2,000 acres of 
bearing trees in other parts of the State were also treated. In this 
one orchard the owners estimate that the saving to them through the 
work will be $20,000, that’ is, there was a clear gain of 450 pounds of 
fruit per tree on those treated. Figuring on this basis, and taking 
all the work done in the State, there was a gain of, approximately, 
$450,000 to the growers of California who adopted the treatment rec- 
ommended by the Department. The work was also carried on exten- 
sively in Michigan, New York, and other States, and from the facts 
at hand in regard to the results, it is believed that a safe estimate of 
the total value of this work would be three-fourths of a million dollars. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN PROGRESS BY THE DIVISION. 


Cases of the kind mentioned might be multiplied, but it is believed 
enough has been-said to show the value of the-work from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents. It must be remembered, however, that 
the value of a large share of the investigations can never be deter- 
mined on such a basis. The discovery of a principle and the ability 
to get it applied may often require years of patient work, and yet in 
the end the actual money value in such a ease can be only approxi- 
mately estimated. . 

A better knowledge of the laws that govern plant growth is neces- 
sary before we can control any particular phase of it with the greatest 
economy and profit. The primary aim of the work of the division in 
this line is to obtain this knowledge and bring about its practical 
application to agriculture. The work now under way includes a study 
of the principal orchard fruits (apples, pears, quinces, peaches, and 
plums) and of the various citrus and other subtropical fruits (oranges, 
limes, lemons, pineapples, guavas, ete.). A study of the diseases of 
trees, especially those used for shade and ornament, is being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. Winterkilling, especially of evergreens, in 
certain parts of the West; the injuries which oceur during winter 
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where irrigation is practiced; asphyxiation of roots in certain soils; 
and the dissemination of the germs of certain parasitic diseases by 
irrigation are all being investigated. Among the small fruits, grapes 
are receiving special attention. Much time is being devoted to a 
study of the problems connected with wheat culture, with a special 
view to securing varieties not only rust resistant, but also best suited 
to the various conditions of soil and -climate in the wheat-growing 
regions. 

The diseases of truck and garden crops are receiving a great deal 
of attention. The growing of crops under glass, an industry which 
represents many millions of dollars in the United States, is receiving 
eareful consideration. Until recently little was done in the way 
of careful, scientific study of the difficulties and diseases to be con- 
tended with in the growth of these crops, but such studies are now 
being pushed vigorously. 

Our knowledge of the elation of nutrition to growth, productive- 
ness, and health of plants, being as yet quite meager, a thorough 
study of the fundamental principles of plant nutrition is planned. 
Extensive experiments in the selection and breeding of oranges, pine- 
apples, grapes, wheat, oats, and the various crops grown under glass 
are being conducted with a view to obtaining varieties more resistant 
to disease, better suited to the various conditions under which they 
are grown, and of greater cOémmercial value. This work is based on 
thé principle that where the conditions of a region in which it is 
desirable to grow a certain crop are not naturally or can not easily be 

made favorable, the crop must be changed by breeding and selection 
within certain limits, to meet the conditions. 

All phases of this work are being pushed as rapidly as time, funds, 
and thoroughness will permit. 
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i? ; DIVISION OF POMOLOGY. 
By G. B. BRACKETT, Pomologist. 


a INTRODUCTION. 


In the not very remote past the time was when fruits were regarded 
as delicacies and luxuries which only a few households could afford 
to place on their tables daily in fresh condition just from the orch- 
ard and garden, and when canned fruits were hardly known. Theold 
style of curing fruits in the sun’s heat was in vogue, and around 
dwellings in rural districts might be seen long boards and portions of 
the roof of the house and sheds covered with sliced apples, peaches, 
pears, etc., exposed to the sun’s rays; and oftentimes the walls of the 
kitchen were festooned with long strings of prepared fruits curing 
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for family uses dtring the winter and spring months, and sometimes 
for market. 

‘Paring bees” were common in all neighborhoods where orchard 
fruits were grown, and at these the young folks had their tasks to 
perform, and right gleefully did they participate in the enjoyments 
and festivities which such occasions afforded. 

The pioneer on frontier settlements had to be content with native 
wild fruits, and his frugal housewife prepared for dessert purposes 
the native crab apple, plum, grape, and berries, all of which were pre- 
served or made into jams, jellies, ete. Fruits were then considered 
as luxuries, and not as necessary articles of food. Meats; cereals, 
and vegetables constituted the main diet of the people of town and 
country. 

In those days the farmer planted but few orchard trees, and the 
vine and small fruits were seldom grown. A man who would have 
ventured to plant a commercial orchard of any considerable size 
would have been regarded as wasteful of his time and money. Fruit 
plantations were considered and treated as secondary in importance 
as a farm crop, and when planted were generally left to take care of 
themselves. 

Seedling trees and sprouts which had sprung’up around older trees 
constituted mainly the stock that was planted for orchard purposes. 
Grafting and budding were but little practiced, and it is not surprising 
that the product was generally of poor quality. 


INCREASE IN THE SUPPLY AND USE OF FRUIT. 


The above gives a fair idea of the condition of the pomological 
industry in the United States a little over fifty years ago. What 
is its present condition? The products of orchards, vineyards, and 
small fruit plantations are so abundant that all the markets are full 
and often so glutted that all effort in trade channels, together with 
heavy foreign shipments, does not entirely dispose of the abundant 
supply. Fruit is so cheap that people of the poorer classes are able 
to provide an abundance for daily family use, and a menu without it 
in some form would be regarded as notably lacking.in completeness. 
It is no longer considered a luxury, but a necessary health-giving food, 
supplying in a-measure the chemical elements absolutely essential to 
a hygienic diet. 

The canning of fruits of all kinds has become an extensive industry, 
which places the product in every household at very little cost to the 
consumer, as well as in a most attractive and wholesome form. 

Fruits evaporated by artificial heat, aided by highly improved ma- 
chinery, have taken the place of fruits formerly cured hy the sun’s 
rays. The magnitude of this industry as carried on in the United 
States is immense; it employs both millions of doUars of capital and 
large forees of laborers. The cost of the canned product has been 
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reduced to a minimum, and all classes can now provide this product 
for their families. Jellies, jams, butters, ete., are manufactured in 
such large quantities and are so cheap, that they also come within the 
reach of the masses for daily use. 

In view of the radical changes which have occurred in the pomologi- 
eal conditions of this country in the cultural as well as the dietetical 
views of the people under the influences of a higher civilization, it 
may be truly said Americans have become fruit eaters in the fullest 
sense of the word; the old régime has passed away, and no articles of 
food seem’so inviting and are so much craved by the child, the adult, 
or the aged, as those which the pomological industry offers. 

Encouraged by such changes and the demands of trade, millions of 
dollars are invested, the industry has grown to be one of great com- 
mercial interest, so that single orchards, vineyards, and small-fruit 
plantations of hundreds of acres are common in the land. 

The interesting question arises, What agencies have been instru- 
mental in bringing about a change so radical and beneficial? In 
reply, the following statements are presented: 

The constant and increased agitation through hygienic and horti- 
cultural journals, aided by the public press, the strong arm of 
National, State, and local pomological and horticultural organiza- 
tions, assisted by private efforts, have led the people into a greater 
appreciation of the intrinsic value of fruits. Through these constant 
and intelligent efforts, also, have been given to the people fruits of 
such high character and excellence as are now found in abundance 
and at a low price in the markets and upon the tables of millions of 
householders. 


ORGANIZATION OF A DIVISION OF POMOLOGY A NECESSITY. 


In 1884 the pomological industry of the United States had devel- 
oped to such magnitude as to demand the recognition and support of 
the General Government for its further advancement and success, it 
having outgrown the ability of private organized effort. It had 
assumed such national importance that its necessities commanded 
the efforts of pomologists and statesmen in its behalf, and Congress 
came to its relief by organizing the Division of Pomology as a part 
of the newly established Department of Agriculture. Passing from 
the important event of its organization to the present status of the 
division, the question, How does the division benefit the farmer? 
is often presented for attention. In considering any attempt to answer 
this question, the public must bear in mind that the field of the divi- 
sion’s operations covers a wide area of country, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes, having a climate varying from temperate to tropical, and with 
a soil and environment equally variable. The general benefits only 
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will be stated, though the extensive details connected with its work 
are also highly important; but much valuable material, owing to a 
lack of funds, remains unpublished in the office of the division. 


BRANCHES OF WORK OF THE DIVISION OF POMOLOGY, 


(1) The division’s equipments and facilities, though these are not 
commensurate with its requirements, reach out into every State in 
the Union and into foreign countries, searching for information and 
material of a pomological character which gives promise of substantial 
aid to the culturist. 

(2) The division publishes in pamphlet form a catalogue of fruits 
adapted to the various fruit districts of the country, which is revised 
as occasion may require in cooperation with the American Pomologi- 
eal Society. 

(3) The division endeavors to add by collection or recommendation 
to the already valuable list adopted by the American Pomological 
Society other valuable sorts of fruit, found at home or in foreign 
countries, for trial in the United States. 

(4) Every means at the command of the division is used to correct 
the frequently erroneous names of varieties of fruits submitted, and 
to establish a correct and uniform nomenclature throughout the 
country. 

(5) A large correspondence receives prompt and careful attention. 
The division is frequently called upon to impart such information as 
it is prepared to give in all lines of pomological interest to corre- 
spondents from all sections of the country. 

(6) Specimens of new fruits of merit are constantly submitted to the 
division for examination and for determining their valuable qualities, 
and the conclusion reached is promptly forwarded to the sender. To 
facilitate and encourage this important line of work, the division 
furnishes boxes and franks on application for mailing such specimens 
without cost to the parties sending them. 

(7) Bulletins are issued as occasion requires, which contain practical 
and scientific information that results from the careful and thorough 
investigations of important questions pertaining to the highest inter- 
ests of American pomology. 

An annual report is compiled from each year’s work of the division. 
It contains a summary of the most valuable matter of the period coy- 
ered, and this, as well as the bulletins, is freely distributed to all 
parties interested in fruit culture, as far as the law governing the 
public printing and the funds available for this purpose will permit. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Division of Pomology was organized for the benefit of all citi- 
zens of the United States directly or indirectly interested in fruit 
growing, and, so far as the provision by Congress will permit, its 
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every effort will be given to promote the material prosperity and 
advancement of the pomological industry throughout the United 
States. The fact should be borne in mind that it must have the cooper- 
ation, confidence, and the aid of pomologists generally to enable it to 
reach the highest point of usefulness and to render valuable service 
to the American fruit grower. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
By C. Hart MERRIAM, Chief. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Biological Survey aims to define and map the natural agricul- 
tural belts of the United States, to ascertain what products of the 
soil can and what can not be grown successfully in each, to guide the 
farmer in the intelligent introduction of foreign crops, and to point 
out his friends and his enemies among the native birds and mammals, 
thereby helping him to utilize the beneficial and ward off the harmful 
kinds. 

No fact is better recognized by thoughtful students of our resources 
than the need of diversifying our agricultural products, with a view 
not only to remedying the present unequal apportionment of stand- 
ard crops throughout the United States, but also with a view to the 
introduction of new kinds. This is the more important because of 
the varying market values of standard crops from year to year, 
prices frequently falling so low as barely to cover cost of production, 
bringing hardship if not financial ruin to the producer. In order to 
obviate so far as possible the disastrous effects of such years it would 
seem the part of wisdom to be prepared with two or more crops, so 
that if one fails by reason of unsuitable seasonal conditions or low 
price the other can be depended on for sufficient revenue to bridge 
over the period of loss from failure of the first. 

Farms so favorably situated that absolute reliance can be placed 
on a single crop, or so little diversified that all parts are equally fitted 
for this crop, are few and far between; and even in such eases there 
is danger of overproduction. As a rule, if the major part is well 
adapted for corn, wheat, cotton, sugar, or tobacco, the crop chosen is 
subject to material fluctuations in yield and value, and minor areas 
are better fitted for some other use. 


NEED OF DIVERSIFICATION OF CROPS. 


The Statistician of the Department, in his last report to the Secre- 
tary, calls attention to the marked geographic concentration of agri- 
cultural productions, and points out that ‘‘ twenty-five States, or just 
half the total number, produce 98 per cent of the cotton, 95 per cent 
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of the corn, 95 per cent of the barley, 93 per cent of the oats, and from 
eight-tenths to nine-tenths of the wheat, rye, buckwheat, tobacco, 
potatoes, and hay produced in the entire country.” This certainly is 
an unfortunate state of affairs, and one which, in the light of present 
knowledge of crop adaptations, seems unnecessary. At the same time 
it is well to keep in mind the distinction between crops raised for home 
consumption and those raised for export. If, for instance, the twenty- 
five States and Territories now producing collectively less than 5 per 
cent of the total output of cereals can, by selecting proper varieties, 
grow enough for their own use, they may be able to raise for export 
fruits or other crops far more valuable to them than an excess of 
cereals. 

For several years prior to 1897 the price of wheat in the North and 
West was so low as hardly to cover the cost of harvesting, while in the 
Southern States not enough was raised for local consumption, and the 
price was correspondingly high. Thus, in 1894 the price of wheat on 
the farm in the Dakotas, Oregon, and Washington ranged from 39 to 
46 cents per bushel, while in South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia 
it brought from 76 to 87 cents, and in Arizona $1. If a wheat can be 
found which may be depended upon to mature a good yield on suit- 
able soils in the Southern States great benefit to the people should 
accrue therefrom. big sex: investigations carried on in the Biological 
Survey by Prof. C. 8. Plumb show that Fultz wheat and the spring or 
May wheats aicuie red May, early May, late May, big May, and 
others) may be grown successfully, except in the lowlands, in what 
is known as the Austroriparian zone, a belt which covers the greater 
part of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and central Texas; and that Sonoran and Australian wheat do well in 
the Lower Sonoran belt in Arizona and southern California. Similarly, 
oats, in the main a Northern crop, have been found to do well in 
the Austroriparian belt of the Southern States if proper varieties are 
chosen; and these varieties are the Burt and Red Rust Proof. In the 
case of corn, Moseby’s Prolific, Golden Dent, and White Gourd Seed 
seem well adapted to the same belt. So there appears to be no reason 
why cereals can not be grown in the Southern States in quantities 
more than sufficient for local consumption. 

Cotton is the staple crop of the South, far exceeding all others in 
money value. But during 1897 the price of cotton was so low as to 
yield no profit, while at the same time wheat was so high that ifa 
fair division of acreage had been made between the two, the Southern 
planters would have realized handsome profits instead of suffering 
financial distress. Attention must be called also to the fact that in 
the face of the very large crop and extreme low price of cotton in 1897, 
when our export amounted to $212,640,769 (and similarly in 1894, when 
we exported $210,000,000 worth), enormous quantities were imported 
from Egypt. This, while inferior to our Sea Island cotton, is of 
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higher grade than our ordinary product and is used ‘‘for goods 
requiring smooth finish and high luster. It gives to fabries a soft 
finish somewhat like silk.” During the fiscal year 1896 the value of 
the Egyptian cotton imported into this country was more than 
$5,000,000. This brings up the important question whether we can 
not, with the aid of irrigation, raise these high-grade varieties in 
certain parts of the arid Southwest—in southern Arizona and the 
(| desert region of southern California. 


SEA ISLAND AND EGYPTIAN COTTON FOR NEW SECTIONS. 


The history of Sea Island cotton is interesting, as showing how the 
intelligent introduction and cultivation of choice crops in suitable 
climatic areas may yield rich returns. Dr. Walter H. Evans states 
that the Sea Island cotton, whose fiber is so highly prized, ‘‘is indige- 
nous to the Lesser Antilles, and probably to San Salvador, the Baha- 
mas, Barbados, Guadaloupe, and other islands between 12° and 26° 
north latitude. By cultivation it has been extended throughout the 
West Indies, the maritime coast of the Southern States, Central Amer- 
ica, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, ete., southern Spain, Algeria, the islands 
and coast of western tropical Africa, Egypt, Island of Bourbon, East 
Indies, Queensland, New South Wales, ete. It may be cultivated in 
any region adapted to the olive and near the sea, the principal requi- 
site being a hot and humid atmosphere; but the results of acelimati- 
zation indicate that the humid atmosphere is not entirely necessary 
if irrigation be employed, as this species is undoubtedly grown 
extensively in Egypt.” 

Although the area in which Sea Island cotton is produced in the 
United States is very small, and although a large quantity is manu- 
factured in our country, still the value of fhe crop exported amounted 
in 1894 to nearly $3,000,000 and in 1896 to $3,816,216. It is quite 
probable that both Sea Island and Egyptian cotton could be cultivated 
with profit in parts of southern California and southwestern Arizona. 


PROFITABLE CROPS FOR DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 


But wheat and cotton are not the only crops to be grown with 
advantage in the South, for the list of fruits, fiber plants, and other 
agricultural products fit for the climatic conditions of the Austroripa- 
rian belt is a long one, and a wise selection with reference to home 
consumption and convenient markets is bound to place agriculture 
in the Southern States on a very different plane from that it now 
occupies. 

: In northern New York and Wisconsin! the dairying industry is one 


‘In 1890 New York produced 48.3 per cent and Wisconsin 21.3 per cent of the 
total output of cheese for the country. The New York output in that year was 
124,086,524 pounds. 
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of the chief sources of revenue, and cheese is a staple product. In 
years like the present, when cheese sells at the factory for 8 or 9 
cents—and still worse a few years ago, when it sold for 4—the farmer 
is left at the end of the season without return for his labor. Yet, 
most of the lands now devoted almost exclusively to dairying are situ- 
ated in the sugar-beet belt, and are also adapted to several excellent 
varieties of wheat and other crops to which little or no attention is 
now given. 
WHAT THE FARMER NEEDS TO KNOW. 


The farmers of the United States spend vast sums of money each 
year in trying to find out whether a particular fruit, vegetable, or 
cereal will or will not thrive in docalities where it has not been tested. 
Most of these experiments result in disappointment and pecuniary 
loss. It makes little difference whether the crop experimented with 
comes from the remotest parts of the earth or from a neighboring 
State, the result is essentially the same, for the main cost is the labor 
of eultivation and use of the land. If the crop happens to be one 
that requires a period of years for the test, the loss from its failure is 
proportionately great. 

The cause of failure in the great majority of cases is climatic unfit- 
ness. The quantity, distribution, or interrelation of heat and moisture 
may be at fault. Thus, while the total quantity of heat may be ade- 
quate, the moisture may be inadequate, or the moisture may be 
adequate and the heat inadequate, or the quantities of heat and mois- 
ture may be too great or too small with respect to one another or to 
the time of year, and so on. What the farmer wants to know is how 
to tell in advance whether the climatic conditions on his own farm are 
fit or unfit for the particular crop he has in view, and what crops he 
can raise with reasonable certainty. It requires no argument to show 
that the answers to these questions would be worth in the aggregate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly to the American farmer. 
The Biological Survey aims to furnish these answers. 


MAPPING AGRICULTURAL REGIONS. 


From a study of the geographie distribution of our native animals 
and plants it has been learned that the United States may be divided 
into seven transcontinental belts and a number of minor areas, each of 
which is adapted to particular associations of animal and vegetable life. 
It has been found also that each of these belts and minor areas, except 
the coldest, is adapted to the needs of particular agricultural products, 
and that the distribution of native animals and plants may be coordi- 
nated with the successful distribution of cultivated crops. In other 
words, the study of the geographic distribution of our native or indig- 
enous fauna and flora has resulted in the establishment of a number 
of agricultural belts, each of which comprises several minor divisions 
fit for particular varieties of fruits, cereals, and breeds of live stock. 
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Through the intelligent efforts of man the slow processes of nature 
have been hastened, so that most fruits and cereals have been made 
to yield varieties adapted to a diversity of climatic conditions. 
The happy outcome of this artificial selection is that, while certain 
varieties of wheat, oats, corn, apples, pears, grapes, and so on thrive 


_only in certain limited areas, different varieties thrive in other areas, 


avery large proportion of crops having varieties fit for each of the 
natural agricultural belts of the country. The same is true, though 
perhaps in less degree, of poultry and live stock. 

The Biological Survey is engaged in tracing with as much precision 
as possible the actual boundaries of these belts and areas, in prepar- 
ing lists of the native or indigenous species, and of the fruits, grains, 
vegetables, and other agricultural products that are adapted to each. 
In this undertaking it aims to point out such exotic agricultural and 
horticultural products as, from their importance in other lands, are 
likely to prove of value if introduced on fit soils and under proper 
climatic conditions. In view of the fact that all of the climatic life 
zones of the world, except the humid tropical, are represented in our 
own country, there can be little doubt that an intelligent study of the 
agricultural products and adaptations of distant lands will result in 
the discovery of fruits, vegetables, fibers, farm crops, and breeds of 
stock which may be introduced into the United States not only with 
profit, but which by diversifying our products and leading to the 
development of new industries will render our agricultural resources 
more stable and certain. 

The colored maps prepared by the Biological Survey furnish the 
first rational basis the American farmer and fruit grower has ever had 
for the intelligent distribution of seeds, and the only reliable guide 
he ean find in ascertaining beforehand what crops and fruits are likely 
to prove successful on his own farm, wherever it may be located. 
These maps, in connection with the work of the Entomologist, show 
also the belts along which noxious insects are likely to spread, fore- 
warning the husbandman of impending danger. 

In studying crops with relation to the zones or areas in which they 
may be most profitably cultivated considerable progress has been 
made. An investigation of the zone adaptations of several hundred 
varieties of fruits and nuts is far advanced, and by cooperation with 
Prof. C. 8. Plumb, director of the agricultural experiment station at 
Lafayette, Ind., a similar study of the varieties of corn, wheat, and 
oats has been completed and will soon be published. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The history of the development of agriculture in California affords 
an excellent example of the changes in staple products that come 
with increased knowledge as to the fitness of particular areas for par- 
ticular crops. In the early days California was distinctly a grazing 
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State, and hides and wool were the chief exports. Then wheat came 
to the front and soon formed the staple product. Later it was learned 
that large areas were particularly well suited to the needs of fruits, 
and the fruit industry rapidly grew until at the present time it 
exceeds even the wheat crop in money value. But the fruits from 
which so large a revenue is now derived are only in part those first. 
introduced. Fifteen years ago wine grapes were perhaps the most 
important fruit; now they are of secondary consequence. For a time 
deciduous fruits were the principal ones deemed worthy of atten- 
tion; now citrus fruits are of even greater value, the output of oranges 
and lemons in 1896 being 3,780,000 boxes. Almonds, walnuts, olives, 
and raisins have also come to be important crops. Twenty-five years 
ago all our raisins were imported; now California produces annually 
from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds. 

The development of the prune industry is instructive as an illustra- 
tion of a common class of cases where products worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to a single State have been introduced 
by chance rather than as a result of scientific study. The first prune 
cuttings are said to have been brought from France, along with cut- 
tings of grapes and other fruits, by a Frenchman who settled at San 
Jose about the end of 1856. For some years little was thought of this 
introduction, and it was not until 1880 and 1881 that serious attention 
was given the cultivation of prunes. But from 1893 until the present 
year the annual output in dry fruit has ranged from 44,780,000 to 
64,500,000 pounds.! 

It is hard to resist the temptation to dwell on the marvelous expan- . 
sion of the fruit industry that has taken place in California since the 
climatic adaptations of her various agricultural belts began to be 
understood; but for present purposes a statement of the exports of a 
few of her many products for the year 1895 will suffice to give a fair 
idea of the magnitude this industry has attained. In 1895 California 
shipped 6,625 car loads of fresh deciduous fruits; dried fruits, 6,132 
ear loads; raisins, 4,638 car loads; canned fruits, 3,129 car loads; 
citrus fruits (mainly oranges), 11,582 car loads;* nuts, 1,333 car loads; 
wine and brandy, 8,056 car loads.*® 


THE ARID REGIONS. 


While considerable progress has been made in ascertaining what 
agricultural products are adapted to the climatic conditions of south- 
ern California and southern Arizona, this has been done at great cost, 
and nothing like a complete knowledge of the subject has been 
attained. Before this will be possible the life zones and their subdi- 


ts Statistics from California Fruit Grower. 
? Figures from Fifth Biennial Rept. California State Board of Agriculture, 1896. 
3 From California State Board of Trade. 
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visions must be accurately mapped and corresponding arid areas in 
Afriea, Arabia, Persia, India, Chile, and Australia must*be studied 
with reference to agricultural productions which might be introduced 
with profit in proper zones in our arid Southwest. Nature has not been 
over generous in the distribution of water in this part of our country, 
but she has been lavish in her gifts of soils and climates. The fruit 
growers of California were long in finding out that their State com- 
prises all of the agricultural belts of America except the tropical, 
and that its different areas are naturally adapted to a great diversity 
of agricultural and-horticultural products. Even at the present day 
few realize that in the southern half of the State hundreds of farms 
might be so laid out with reference to the mountain slopes that each 
would embrace sections of all the agricultural belts, enabling the 
fortunate husbandman to produce not only early and late crops of 
small fruits and garden vegetables, but also an astounding diversity 
of crops, from the apples, cherries, potatoes, and hardy cereals of the 
upper Transition and lower edge of the Boreal belts to the oranges, 
lemons, almonds, olives, and cotton of the Lower Sonoran zone, and 
in certain localities the pineapple, date, and citron of the arid Trop- 
ical zone. It is probably not too much to say that an accurate map 
of the agricultural belts of California in the early days would have 
saved the State in the aggregate millions of dollars that have been 
expended in finding out what crops are best adapted to particular 
areas, and although much has now been learned by persistent and 
costly experiments, such a map would still be of very great value. 

So far as this phase of practical agriculture is concerned, the work 
of the Biological Survey ends with mapping the natural life zones and 
their subdivisions and pointing out the products best fitted fer the 
climatic conditions of each. 


STUDIES OF FOOD HABITS OF BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 


The bulletins on birds and mammals published by the Biological 
Survey correct widely prevalent errors as to the economic status of 
species that affect agricultural interests, and demonstrate the ineffi- 
ciency and wastefulness of bounty laws, under which millions of 
dollars have been expended by the various States and Territories 
without accomplishing the object for which they were intended. 

Birds are the farmers’ most valuable aids in his life-long battle with 
the insects that prey on his crops. How important, therefore, that he 
should not destroy those that do him greatest service. In the case of 
hawks and owls the division has shown, by the examination of the 
stomach contents of about 3,000 of these universally hated and perse- 
cuted birds, that only six out of the seventy-three kinds inhabiting 
the United States are injurious, and three of these are so rare they 
need hardly be considered, leaving only three to be taken into account 
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as enemies of agriculture. The others prey upon mice, insects, and 
other vermin, and rank among the farmers’ best friends. 

Since its establishment in 1885, the division has examined the 
stomach contents of nearly 15,000 birds belonging to 200 species and 
subspecies, and has published information on the food habits of 140 
kinds, mainly hawks, owls, crows, jays, blackbirds, sparrows, thrushes, 
flyeatchers, swallows, shrikes, wrens, woodpeckers, horned larks, and 
cedarbirds. 


DIVISION OF SOILS. 
By Mitton WHITNEY, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Division of Soils was established in the Weather Bureau, by 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture, on February 15, 1894, under a 
clause of the act making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1894 providing for the investigation of the relation of 
climate to organic life. In the appropriation act taking effect July 
1, 1895, the division was recognized as an independent division in the 
Department of Agriculture, charged with the investigation of certain 
broad, general subjects. 


OBJECT OF THE.,WORK OF THE DIVISION, 


The primary object in the organization of the work of the division 
was to study the relation of the climatic conditions of moisture and 
temperature under the surface of the ground to the local distribution 
of crops. This was to supplement the work of the Weather Bureau. 
The fact was recognized that the rainfall does the crops little or no 
direct good until it enters the soil. The soil then offers a resistance 
to the descent of the water and holds a portion of it back for the use 
of crops during the period between rains. This water supply varies 
according to the texture of the soil, and thus arises the need of classi- 
fying the soils according to their water-holding ial as shown 
in their natural condition in the field. 


RELATION OF SOIL MOISTURE TO TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY. 


The water supply of the soil is thus shown to be an important factor 
in climatology, and to bear a distinct and obvious relation to the tem- 
perature and relative humidity of the atmosphere, and to form an 
important element of the climate of any locality. 

Tersely stated, an increase in the temperature of the air tends to 
inerease evaporation from plants. The relative humidity of the 
atmosphere, together with the velocity of the wind, controls this evap- 
oration, while the moisture in the soil supplies the loss of water due 
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to it. For a continuous growth of vegetation there must be a certain 
definite relation, constant within fixed limits, between the tempera- 
ture of the air, the relative humidity, and the soil moisture. With 
any great departure from the normal in any one of these conditions 
there must be a corresponding change in one or both of the other con- 
ditions or the crop is liable to suffer. If, for example, the temperature 
rises above the normal, there must either be a proportional rise in 
the relative humidity, in order that there shall not be an excessive 
evaporation from the plant, or there must be an increase in the water 
supply of the soil to meet the increased demands made upon it by the 
plant. If the soil is moderately dry, little harm may occur to the 
plant, provided the temperature is low or the relative humidity is 
very high. 

There is, of course, no sharp line determining the exact relations 
of these factors, for there are many gradations of conditions from the 
most favorable for plant growth to such as render it impossible for 
plant life to be sustained. The decisive factor may be either temper- 
ature, relative humidity, or soil moisture. 


SOIL MOISTURE AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETATION, 


Under the conditions prevailing over most of our country it is 
believed that the moisture supply of the soil has more to do with the 
local distribution of vegetation than either of the other factors. It 
is important, therefore, to determine what water content of the dif- 
ferent types of soil gives the most favorable conditions for plant 
growth under the normal conditions of temperature and relative 
humidity, and then to determine the variation which may oceur in 
this water content without serious injury to the crop. This has been 
done in a number of cases. When the facts in this connection are 
once established they will furnish a reliable basis for the intelligent 
application of water through methods of irrigation or for improved 
methods of cultivation in order properly to conserve and regulate the 
water supply in the soil. 


KNOWLEDGE OF INTENSIVE FARMING NECESSARY FOR THE EASTERN FARMER. 


Different classes of crops require different climatie conditions for 
their bestdevelopment. The relation between temperature, humidity, 
and soil moisture most favorable for one kind of crop will not neces- 
sarily be favorable for another kind. As soils differ greatly in their 
relation to water, we have here the basis for the classification of soils 
in regard to their adaptation to crops—a classification necessary for 
the intensive farming which is being forced upon the Eastern section 
of the country. 

A broad and comprehensive study of the country as a whole shows 
that the interest in soil investigations is not the same in all sections. 
Our Eastern farmers have been foreed, through competition from the 
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West and from other parts of the world, to specialize in agriculture 
and horticulture, and they are fast adopting an intensive system of 
cultivation. The reason for this depends upon certain economic and 
social principles which need not be considered here. Eastern farmers 
can no longer grow wheat as a staple crop on all farms, as was formerly 
done. They must select only the most favorable locations of soil and 
climate in order to produce the crop economically, and the areas upon 
which this can be done grow smaller each year. This is only one of 
many instances in which the old staple crops are being abandoned 
for more profitable specialization along rather narrow lines. 

As before stated, the basis for this specialization and intensive culti- 
vation must be a thorough knowledge of the soils and soil conditions. 
This can only be obtained through a careful study and classification 
of the soils, the final result of which should be the preparation of soil 
maps showing the location and area of different types of soils adapted 
to certain classes of plants. The Eastern farmer is therefore now 
ready to use intelligently reliable soil maps of his locality. 


GENERAL FARMING STILL POSSIBLE IN THE WEST. 


In the West this necessity for specialization and intensive cultiva- 
tion has hardly arrived. On the broad level or rolling prairies and 
in the fertile valleys of the West the rocks themselves are more uni- 
form and there are vast areas of uniform soil conditions. Further- 
more, owing to the comparatively dry climate of the West, the soils 
derived from the different rocks are more uniform as the decomposi- 
tion of the rock has not, apparently, gone so far as in the more humid 
climate of the East. Many of the rocks in the West have disintegrated 
and fallen apart, leaving the minute grains of sand still composed of 
the several minerals constituting the rock, and making not only very 
uniform conditions over large areas, but very uniform conditions to 
very great depths. Asa rule, there is little or no difference between 
soil and subsoil down to a depth of many feet. In the more humid 
climate of the East the roeks, on the contrary, have gone beyond disin- 
tegration and have decomposed so that many of the minerals have 
been entirely changed in their chemical composition and have been 
broken down in their physical texture; hence the greater uniformity 
in the soils of the West. There is not so great a variety of distinct 
types, and they ean be cultivated much more cheaply. Over much of 
the Western area there is only a small and variable rainfall, but with 
18 or 20 inches of well-distributed rainfall crops can be successfully 
grown. This is only equal to about half of the rainfall in the East, 
and there is but a narrow margin to work on. In the semiarid region 
the rainfall is so uncertain that a good crop can only be expected 
about two years out of five. The staple crops can be economically 
produeed if the season is favorable, and the most important question 
is proper methods of cultivation which will conserve for the use of 
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crops the small amount of water which actually falls. This is a vital 
problem over a large part of our country to-day, and the study of the 
movement of water in soils and methods of cultivation and treatment 
to conserve this moisture are matters of vital interest to the farmer. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ARID REGION OF THE FAR WEST. 


In the arid region of the far West, with a rainfall not exceeding 8 or 
9 inches per year, and on the soils generally which require irrigation 
for the produetion, of crops, methods of applying water to the land, 
the proper quantity to supply for the several classes of crops, methods 
of cultivation to conserve this water, and the treatment of the alkali 
problem, are the most important and really vital problems to be con- 
sidered. Large areas of land in the West are being injured by the 
excessive application of water through improper methods of irrigation, 
and lands are being abandoned on account both of the excessive 
amounts of water they contain and of the alkali which accumulates 
near the surface, when too much water is used and improper or insufi- 
cient methods of cultivation are adopted. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 


The preceding remarks outline the broad general interests involved 
in soil investigations in this country at the present time, and a brief 
statement of what has been done and what there is to do along these 
lines will now be given. 

The classification of soils should be based, where possible, upon the 
geology of.the region. Soils are derived from the disintegration of 
rocks. These rocks have been formed under peculiar conditions which 
determine to a very large extent their physical characteristics. They 
may be sandstone, limestone, shale, granite, or basalt, each of which 
usually covers large and well-defined areas. The soils derived from 
their decay will have certain physical characteristics, which will serve 
as a basis for their classification. There will be more or less sand, 
silt, or clay, according to the physical nature and chemical composi- 
tion of the rock. A variation in the relative amounts of these con- 
stituents will have an important bearing upon one feature of the 
climatic conditions, namely, the water supply; for, as already pointed 


out, the available water supply for plants is only dependent upon the 


rainfall in so far as the water is held back by the soil. 


TEXTURE OF SOILS. 


The soil in its natural state appears very compact and continuous; 
but, as a matter of fact, on an average only 50 per cent by volume of 
the space is occupied by the solid grains, leaving an equal volume to 
be occupied by air and water. The rain descends through the soil in 
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the minute spaces between the soil grains. ‘The fewer grains—that 
is, the coarser the soil—the fewer of these spaces there will be; each 
space will be correspondingly large and there will be comparatively 
but little resistance to the downward movement of water. On the 
other hand, in a fine-grained soil the space is divided up into an infi- 
nitely greater number of very much smaller spaces, and as the rainfall 
moves down through such a soil much more resistance is offered to 
its movement and a larger quantity is held back for the use of crops. 
It is for this reason, together with the difference in the capillary 
power, that under the normal rainfall of our Eastern States a light 
sandy soil will maintain on an average only about 7 per cent of water, 
while a heavy clay soil will maintain on an average 20 per cent of 
water. 
STRUCTURE OF SOILS. 


It is not alone the texture of the soil which determines its relation 
to the rainfall. This depends likewise upon the structure of the soil, 
or the arrangement of the soil grains. <A soil having a given texture 
may be rendered very impervious to water by improper methods of 
cultivation, especially when the soil is wet. It becomes important, 
therefore, to study not only the texture but the structure, and as 
there are no suitable methods of determining the relative arrangement 
of the soil grains, it is necessary to make actual moisture determina- 
tions and so determine directly the relation of the soil to moisture in 
its natural condition in the field. 


WHAT THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS DEPENDS UPON. 


The classification of soils depends, therefore, first upon the geolog- 
ical formation to which the soil belongs; then upon the texture of the 
soil, as determined by separating the grains into different groups 
according to their size; then upon the relative moisture contents which 
in connection with the texture will indicate the relative arrangement 
of these soil grains; and lastly upon the character of the vegetation 
furnishing a key, or rather a final measure, of the value of the soil 
conditions. 


VARIETY OF SOILS IN THE EASTERN STATES 


In Bulletin No. 4 of this division the method of collecting the 
samples, of making the mechanical analysis, as well as the determi- 
nation of the moisture content of the soils in the field is described. 
Sinee then an electrical method of moisture determination has been 
perfected which has given very satisfactory results. In Bulletin No. 
5 a classification of certain soils is described and the texture of a 
large number of distinct types of soil is illustrated by a number of 
plates. It is shown in this bulletin that the texture of the early truck 
soils along the Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida is very uniform. 
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The wheat and grass soils of the Atlantic Coast States have also 
marked characters, but the most striking example of the influence of 
the physical properties of soils upon distribution of crops is seen 
in the study of the soils of the tobacco districts of the United States. 
The texture of the soils adapted to the bright yellow tobacco of the 
South is quite uniform wherever it is grown successfully. The 
Northern cigar tobacco soils are also distinct in their physical prop- 
erties. The characteristic soil for a cigar wrapper from the Connecti- 
eut Valley is a light, sandy loam similar in texture to the truck soils 
of the Atlantic Coast. The soil of Pennsylvania and Ohio, adapted 
to the finest grade of filler, is a strong limestone clay soil similar to 
the wheat and grass lands of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. These two types are as opposite as can be. The wrapper 
soil has, on the average, less than 5 per cent of clay and maintains 
throughout the season about 7 per cent of moisture. The filler soil, 
on the other hand, has from 25 to 40 per cent of clay and maintains 
on the average about 20 per cent of moisture. 

The export tobacco soils of Kentucky and Tennessee are very uni- 
form in their physical characters, and their product is unsuited to 
our domestic needs, but adapted to the uses of different foreign coun- 
tries. Each of these countries requires slightly different characteris- 
ties, and these are determined by differences in the character of the 
soil conditions of different districts, together with the climatic condi- 
tions and proper methods of cultivation and treatment of the crop. 
Large areas of land which were formerly used for tobacco have been 
abandoned on account of the specialization of the industry and the 
necessity of supplying the market with tobacco of peculiar properties 
adapted to special needs. 

A very satisfactory system of classification of soils has thus been 
worked out by the division, and it is quite possible to determine the 
areal distribution of soils adapted to certain classes of crops. It 
would be perfectly feasible at this time to map the areas devoted to 
the early truck crops and to the different classes and types of tobacco. 
TI’rom what has already been stated it is very evident that there is a 
great variety of very different soil formations in the Eastern States, 
and that the farmers are ready for the specialization of their indus- 
tries, and are in a condition to appreciate and use such soil maps as 
a basis for their specialization and intensive farming. 


RELATION OF SOILS TO WATER. 


Probably one of the most important functions of the Division of 
Soils is the study of the relation of soils to water. This has impor- 
tance from two points of view. The statistical value of the records 
is very great. The amount of moisture in the soil is one of the impor- 
tant factors in the climatic conditions of any locality, and a statistical 
record of the fluctuations in the water content is quite as important 
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as the record of the fluctuations of the temperature and relative 
humidity of the air. Itis more important than the record of the flue- 
tuations in the rainfall. Good localities should, therefore, be selected 
in the regions of the important types of soils in the United States, 
and continuous records should be kept of the actual moisture condi- 
tions in the soil, in connection with the records of temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, rainfall, and all other meteorological records of the 
Weather Bureau. These statistical records might not perhaps be of 
great use to individual farmers, but they would be of great value in 
the estimation of the crop yield, as well as in furnishing a basis for 
the introduction of new crops and the modification of existing condi- 
tions for the improvement of the crops already grown. 


NORMAL CONDITIONS AND NORMAL VARIATIONS OF MOISTURE OF SOILS. 


In the work already earried on by the Division of Soils it has been 
possible to find out and record normal conditions of moisture for 
some of our soil formations, and to determine the maximum and 
minimum quantities, or the normal variation, in the moisture content 
which can occur without marked injury to the crop. It has been 
found as a general rule that the fluctuation may amount to one-fourth 
of the normal. For example, if the normal or average water content 
of the soil is 20 per cent by weight of the dry soil, the water content 
may rise to 25 per cent, for a limited period at any rate, without 
injury to the crop, and may fall to 15 per cent, but this will reach 
the line of drought, and with less water than this in such a soil crops 
will suffer in proportion as the percentage of water is less. These 
limits may be called, therefore, the line of drought and the line of 
excess of water. 

Such records will give an important basis for the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation; for the water supply in the soil 
should never be allowed to fall below the line of drought if it can be 
prevented. And by a proper system of cultivation it is probable that 
the rainfall can be so conserved that the danger from drought in 
most soils ean be reduced to a minimum, thus giving a very satisfac- 
tory assurance of a crop. 


MODIFICATION OF METHODS OF CULTIVATION FOR IMPROVING SOILS. 


There is reason to hope and believe that it will be possible to work 
out a scientific basis for the practical modification of the methods of 
cultivation, for changing and improving the conditions maintained by 
the soil; in other words, that we shall understand the causes which 
determine the difference in the relation of soils to water, and shall be 
able to control these to a certain extent by recognized methods of 
cultivation. If this is accomplished it will be possible, if the actual 
conditions in the soil are known, to prescribe certain methods for 
their control, instead of blindly trying all methods, as must be done 
at present. 
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That soils differ greatly in their relation to water can not be 
doubted, and the variation found in nature is so great as to warrant 
the belief that, if the underlying principles are understood and can 
be controlled, it will be possible to very materially influence crop 
production through new methods of cultivation. 


COMPARISON OF THE SOILS OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN UNITED STATES, 


In the Eastern States we have on an average about 40 inches of 
rainfall a year. Half of this leaches down through the soil and runs 
off into the streams, and so is lost to vegetation. There is thus left 
about 18 or 20 inches of rainfall available for crops. There are large 
areas in the West where 18 or 20 inches of rainfall is ample. Not 
only so, but if this rain all falls in the winter months and the ground 
becomes well moistened, it is possible to mature crops without any 
rain during their period of growth if the soil is carefully cultivated 
so as to prevent an excessive loss of water through evaporation. On 
eertain kinds of soil, particularly on some of the alkali soils and in cer- 
tain artesian basins, a rainfall of only 8 or 9 inches per year, falling 
during the winter months, is sufficient to produce crops of wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and fruit without irrigation. In the far West only 
about 2 per cent of the entire rainfall is recovered in the streams, 
and much of this is from surface run-off. As a rule, therefore, the 
rainfall does not extend down to the underground water and the whole 
of it is available to the crop, since it must all evaporate from the sur- 
face of the ground or be transpired by the growing plants. When 
the soil has once beer supplied, therefore, with the annual rainfall the 
water is held at the disposal of crops and is continuously supplied at 
the surface according to the ability of the soil to draw it up. The 
surface of the ground becomes quite dry and often dusty, and a com- 
plete mulch is thus provided, which protects against evaporation. 

In the Eastern States the character of the soil is different. There 
is nearly always a layer of heavier subsoil immediately under the 
surface, through which the movement of water is slower than in the 
top soil. Evaporation goes on constantly at the surface of the ground, 
and on account of the difference in texture, when there is any sudden 
demand upon the plant, the movement of water through and out of 
the soil is relatively much faster than the movement in the subsoil. 
There is furthermore a continuous loss of water from below, due to 
percolation—a loss about equal to the amount lost from the surface 
of the ground by evaporation. Under these conditions of difference 
of texture and of double loss of water from the soil, the crop begins 
to suffer in two or three weeks unless the moisture supply is replen- 
ished by rain. Rain is needed on an average about every three or 
four days, or for two or three successive days followed by an interval 
of ten days of fair weather. The latter is the more usual condition. 
If the period of fair weather is prolonged to three weeks, crops 
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suffer, as a rule, and if the drought continues for four or five weeks, 
no matter how much rain had fallen up to the beginning of this 
period, it means usually a disastrous drought and failure of the crop. 

Contrast this with the ability of the soil of some of our far Western 
States to support vegetation in an active condition for five or six 
months without rain, and one will see that soils have the power of 
conserving the water and holding it at the disposal of crops for a very 
long period; so that, if we can only understand and control the con- 
ditions, instead of fearing-drought the excessive wetness would be 
the only condition to be feared, and this could be controlled by under- 
drainage. 

CAUSE OF THE MOVEMENT OF WATER IN THE SOILS. 

Considerable work has been done in the division in the study of 
the underlying principles of the relation of soils to water. Much 
of this is really technical work and must continue to be so. The most 
important result has been the determination of the actual cause of 
the movement of water in the soils, a subject which had never before 
been thoroughly understood. It had been known that it was due to 
surface tension, or capillarity, as it is usually called, which depends 
upon the tendeney of a surface of water to contract. It was, there- 
fore, understood that it was the contractile power of the film of water 
around the soil grains that caused the movement of water to the plant. 
It appears now, from a minute study of this problem, that the move- 
ment is dependent upon the curvature of this film rather than upon 
the total area of its surface. In a moderately dry soil the curvature 
of the film will be very great, as the water is held in the minute spaces 
between the grains. In a fine-grained clay soil, where the spaces are 
small, the curvature of the films of water around the grains will 
always be very great, greater than in a sandy soil. With a surface 
of such great curvature there is a pressure outward, the surface 
tends to straighten itself, and there is a tendency for water to be 
drawn into the space between the grains, so that the surface of the 
film may approach more closely the form of a catenoid, which is a 
surface of no pressure. An account of this work has been published 
in Bulletin No. 10 of this division. Investigations are being con- 
tinued along this line to see what control can be exercised over the 
eurvature of the films in the soil, as well as to determine their mean 
thickness in soils of different textures and of different water content, 
and the way in which water is transported through them from place 
to place in the soil. It is absolutely necessary that the mechanies 
of the soil moisture be worked out and thoroughly understood before 
the most intelligent methods of cultivation and fertilization can be 
devised for the control of the soil moisture. Other lines of investiga- 
tion into the physical properties of soils are being carried on. These 
are second in importance only to the investigation of the mechanics 
of the film of water just mentioned. 
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DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE BY THE ELECTRICAL METHOD, 


The electrical method of moisture determination, described in Bul- 
letin No. 6, has given very great satisfaction during the past season. 
Fourteen sets of instruments, with an aggregate of fifty-eight sets of 
electrodes, were placed in the hands of farmers in different sections 
of the country for use in very different types of soil. 

In this method a set of electrodes is buried at any depth in the soil, 
and an alternating electric current is sent through the soil from one 
electrode to the other. A temperature cell is mounted between the 
electrodes and so connected as to compensate for the effeet of tem- 
perature upon the electrical resistance of the soil. Each electrode 
has to be standardized by determining accurately the amount of 
moisture in the soil at any particular time and taking the resistance 
earefully. The resistance will subsequently vary according to the 
square of the water content, and a very simple calculation will give 
the water content for any particular resistance of that electrode. As 
this same relation holds throughout the season, a card can easily be 
constructed showing exactly the amount of moisture for any resist- 
ance of the electrode. 

This form of instrument can be very conveniently used in the field. 
Where the electrodes are to be buried at a considerable depth they 
are inserted in auger holes in order that the subsoil shall not be dis- 
turbed from its original condition. 'The auger hole is subsequently 
filled with melted pitch. Lead-covered cables are attached to these 
electrodes and are carried underground as far as necessary and 
brought up into a measuring box. The cable is buried at a sufficient 
depth so that the ordinary operations of plowing and cultivation can 
be carried on without any disturbance of the apparatus. 

In the case of electrodes at a depth of less than 6 inches they are 
buried in the same way that a plant is set out, the cables connecting 
them running underground, as in the case of deeply buried elec- 
trodes. With these shallow electrodes a little stick must indicate 
their position, and cultivation around them must be carefully done, 
as in the case of handling a tender plant. They can conveniently be 
put in the row with plants, or near an individual plant, if the field is 
set out in hills. This.apparatus as at present used is rather compli- 
cated and expensive for the individual farmer to use in his field. 


However, a much simpler form of instrument is being devised, which - 


will cost but little and which can be easily installed. 

As before stated, continuous records of the moisture conditions in 
the most important soil formations should be kept throughout the 
growing season for their statistical value. Further than this, the 
‘method is capable of being used to great advantage in studying the 
relation of soils to water as a basis for improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and of cropping. If the modified and cheaper instrument is per- 
fected it should be capable of being used to great advantage by the 
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individual farmer in the cultivation of his crops where intensive 
farming is being done. The condition of his soil as regards moisture 
should be as carefully observed as the temperature in a greenhouse, 
for it is frequently possible, through methods of cultivation or of 
irrigation, to check the too rapid transpiration of the moisture from 
the soil. 


EXCESSIVE USE OF WATER BY IRRIGATION INJURIOUS. 


The lines of drought and excessive water content of several types 
of soil have been established as a result of the moisture determina- 
tions of the past three years. Where these lines are established for 
any soil and for any crop a farmer should use all possible means at his 
disposal to prevent a change in the moisture conditions of his soil 
greater than is shown to be safe by the record of normal variation. 
Where irrigation is possible, either in the West or in the East, the 
application of water should be so made as to prevent the water con- 
tent from approaching, or from falling below, the line of drought. 

This method of moisture determination is particularly applicable 
where irrigation is practiced. If the normal water content of a soil 
is known and the variation which may occur without injury to the 
plant, it will give a basis for the intelligent application of water. In 
the present empirical method of irrigation there is a tendency to use 
entirely too much water, and great damage is being done in many 
parts of the extreme West by the excessive use of water. Indeed, in 
many parts of the irrigated districts of the West there is as great a 
necessity now for underdrainage as there formerly was for irrigation. 
In several of the older regions of California irrigation is no longer 
necessary, and with only 8 or 9 inches of annual rainfall, occurring 
during the winter months, such quantities of water have been added 
to the soil that wells can be dug throughout the district and standing 
water found at depths of from 2 to 6 feet. No irrigation is necessary, 
except that the main canals be allowed to run throughout the season. 
If these canals are even a mile apart, they are believed to furnish the 
water needed for the entire section, and it is the general opinion that 
if they are not allowed to run the crop would suffer. It seems incredi- 
ble that the lateral movement of water in these soils should be suffi- 
cient to maintain the supply for a distance of half a mile on either 
side of the canal, but such appears to be the fact. 

In some of these older irrigated districts in California and in Utah 
considerable areas of land have been abandoned or have been greatly 
reduced in value on account of the excessive wetness of the soil and 
the impossibility of producing any of the staple crops under such 
unfavorable conditions. 

Another objection to the excessive use of water in the irrigation of 
soils of the arid regions is the danger from alkali. Excessive quan- 
tities of seepage water in moving through the soil carry along the 
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soluble salts which have accumulated through the disintegration and 
decomposition of rocks. The water finally comes to the surface, first 
in the lower valleys and ‘‘draws,” and then creeps up onto the higher 
lands. As the standing water approaches the surface of the ground, 
it is strongly impregnated with the salts, and as it evaporates in 
large volume from the surface of the soil it leaves the soils often with 
an inerustation of alkali on the surface. Such an accumulation of 
salts is fatal to most if not all of our agricultural plants, and many 
fine fields have been abandoned on account of this ‘‘rise of alkali.” 
Not only does this affect crops of the person who applies the water, 
but the main trouble being from seepage water the injudicious 
methods used by one person may damage a neighbor some distance 
away who is on a lower level and in the path of the flow of the seep- 
age water. The remedy for this is thorough underdrainage and thor- 
ough cultivation, but the prevention is through the judicious and 
economic use of water. It is safe to say that two or three times the 
area of land now being irrigated could be thoroughly watered with 
the quantity of water at present being used, without any detriment 
whatever to the existing fields. On the contrary, decidedly better and 
surer crops could be grown through the smaller application and more 
judicious use of the water. A convenient method of moisture deter- 
mination, such as the electrical method described, if used as a basis 
for the application of water to the soil, would be the means not only 
of conserving the water so that larger areas could be irrigated, but 
where it was used irrigation could be carried on much more intelli- 
gently, to the great benefit of the crop and the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil. 

This investigation of the control of the soil moisture and the con- 
servation of the rainfall, together with the application of water 
through the method of irrigation, is of vital interest to the farmer in 
the West; and as competition is growing stronger he feels the need 
of all the light that can be thrown upon the subject, and is ready to 
use any means which may be placed at his disposal for the control of 
soil conditions. 


SALT DETERMINATION IN THE SOILS. 


The electrical method, upon which the moisture determination is 
based, can also be used under proper conditions for the determination 
of the relative salt content of soils. This is a matter of compara- 
tively slight importance to the farmers in the East, but of the greatest 
importance in the arid regions of the West. 

The salt determination consists of taking a sample of the soil at the 
proper depth, mixing it with a known quantity of water, packing it 
in a cell with parallel metal electrodes separated by insulating walls 
of hard rubber, sending an alternating electric current through the 
soil and measuring its resistance, at the same time observing the tem- 
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perature. An equal quantity of the soil is then mixed with a similar 
volume of liquid containing a known quantity of pure salt. The 
effect of the salt added will be to lower the resistance. From the 
quantity of salt added and the effect it has in lowering the resistance 
the amount of salt originally present in the soil can be estimated in 
terms of the kind of salt thus used. This determination can be very 
easily and quickly made. 

The method is exceedingly sensitive, and where salts of the same 
kind are present it is exceedingly accurate. Where mixtures of salts 
oceur, it is not so accurate, and especially where the salts have not the 
same value, weight for weight. Where, however, the salts are reason- 
ably constant, or where the mixture does not change in its relative 
composition, the method can be used to great advantage in making 
rapid salt determinations. Several plats have been made of fields 
showing the amount of salt at different places and at different depths 
under the surface, and it will be quite feasible to make underground 
surveys of the soil of any locality showing the relative amount and 
distribution of the salt at different levels below the surface. This is 
a matter of very great importance where the alkali problem is pres- 
ent, for it is especially valuable to know the relative quantity of salt 
at different depths, whether it be before or after damage has been 
done by its appearance at the surface. 


RELATION OF SOIL CONDITIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLANTS. 


It will be well to refer briefly to a line of work which is being 
developed to round out the series of soil investigations. It is a well- 
known fact, upon which these investigations are based, that differ- 
ences in soils and soil conditions affect the physiology of plants, 
so that different types and grades of the same variety may be main- 
tained on adjacent soils. The investigation of the soil conditions is 
merely a study of the causes which produce these differences in the 
development of plants. The actual growth and character of the plant 
itself, however, is the measure of the practical value of the soil con- 
ditions, and soil investigations are incomplete without using this as 
a measure to interpret the results of the investigations. 

A tobaeco plant grown upon a certain soil will produce a cigar- 
wrapper leaf. If grown upon another soil, perhaps adjacent to it, a 
different type of tobacco is produced, suitable only for some of the 
foreign markets. If grown upon a third soil, the tobacco may be 
unfit for any use, or of such a common type that it is not worth the 
cost of production. We may investigate and explain the conditions 
in the soils which determine the character of the crop, but if it is 
desired to change the conditions in any of these soils, in order to 
improve the quality of the tobacco, it is necessary to understand the 
influence of slight changes in the soil conditions upon the character 
of the leaf. 
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What is the character of a tobacco leaf which adapts it for use as 
a cigar wrapper? What is the difference between such a leaf and 
one adapted only to pipe smoking or for the export market? Dealers 
recognize these differences readily by handling the leaf, but the 
physiological differences have never been worked out. It is neces- 
sary in the first place to understand the physiological characters 
which determine the commercial value of the leaf. If these standards 
are established as a basis for the comparison of the crop grown on 
any particular soil and the influence of changing soil conditions on 
the physiology of the plant is worked out, more intelligent methods 
of improving the character of the crop can be reached than can pos- 
sibly be used at the present time. Therefore, soil investigations 
should always be interpreted by the physiological condition of the 
plant grown upon the land, and the value of any change in the soil 
conditions by methods of cultivation, fertilization, or irrigation 
should be measured by the effect upon the quality and other com- 
mercial properties of the class of crops adapted to that kind of 
soil. It is difficult work, and it is essentially a new line of work; for 
while the influence of environment on plants has been studied in a 
general way, very little attention has been given in the case of com- 
mercial crops to the physiological characters which determine their 
market value. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
By A. C. TRUE, Director. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Office of Experiment Stations represents the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his relations with the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. How this came about is thus explained: Thirty-five years 
ago Congress granted large tracts of public lands to the States to 
enable them to establish colleges for the especial benefit of people 
engaged in the industrial arts. Agriculture, along with many other 
subjects, was to be taught in these land-grant colleges. The organ- 
ization of these institutions, already begun before the passage of the 
act of Congress, proceeded rapidly in the years immediately there- 
after. Now many of the colleges are strong institutions with large 
faculties and hundreds of students. 

About fifteen years later agricultural experiment stations began 
to be established under State authority and were so successful that 
in 1887 Congress passed what is commonly called the Hatch act, giv- 
ing $15,000 a year to each State and Territory for the maintenance 
of experiment stations, which must, as a rule, be departments of the 
land-grant colleges. 
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In 1890 Congress provided for the further endowment of the land- 
grant colleges by the passage of the Morrill act, which granted 
$15,000 a year to each State and Territory for the benefit of these 
colleges. This regular stipend was to be increased by $1,000 each 
year until it reached $25,000. The law requires that the land-grant 
colleges shall annually report to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the Secretary of the Interior their receipts and expenditures on 
account of the Morrill fund. Moreover, ‘‘an annual report by the 
president of each of said colleges shall be made to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as well as to the Secretary of the Interior, regarding 
the condition and progress of each college, including statistical 
information in relation to its receipts and expenditures, its library, 
the number of its students and professors, and also as to any improve- 
ments and experiments made under the direction of any experiment 
stations attached to said colleges, with their costs and results, and 
such other industrial and economical statistics as may be regarded as 
useful.” 

While the experiment stations established under the Hatch act are 
managed by the local authorities, the law provides for their being 
united to form a national system of agricultural research by making 
it the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture ‘‘to furnish such advice 
and assistance as will best promote the purpose of this act,” ‘‘in order 
to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and results” in 
their work. Some years afterward Congress further made it the duty 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to prescribe schedules for the financial 
reports of the stations, and to ascertain whether their expenditures 
of the Hatch fund are in accordance with the law. 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to discharge his duties rela- 
tive to the experiment stations, the Office of Experiment Stations was 
established as a branch of the Department of Agriculture in 1888. 
And after the passage of the Morrill act this office was made the 
representative of the Secretary in his relations with the land-grant 
colleges. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


A better understanding of the nature and scope of the work of this 
office may perhaps be quickly reached if a few statistics regarding 
the land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations are next 
considered. In 1897 there were 64 colleges receiving the benefits of 
the Morrill act. These institutions had permanent funds, lands, farms 
and grounds, buildings, apparatus, machinery, libraries, and other 
equipment valued at $51,274,546, and their total revenues for the year 
amounted to $5,178,580, of which $1,619,090 was derived from the 
United States through the land-grant and Morrill acts. Their facul- 
ties contained 2,290 professors and other teachers, and the students in 
attendance numbered 28,260, of whom 3,928 were in the agricultural 
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courses. Connected with these colleges, or in a few cases maintained 
separately under State authority, were 54 agricultural experiment 
stations, having a total income of $1,129,833, of which $720,000 was 
received from the United States under the Ilatch act. These stations 
employed 628 persons in the work of administration and research 
and issued 378 bulletins and reports, which were distributed to more 
than half a million addresses. Their operations covered investigations 
in the sciences of chemistry, physics, meteorology, geology, botany, 
biology, zoology, and entomology, as related to agriculture, besides 
numerous inquiries involving both scientific and practical work in 
such subjects as soils, fertilizers, field crops, horticulture, breeding and 
feeding of animals, dairying, diseases of plants and animals, drainage 
and irrigation, seed testing, and bee keeping. 


WORK OF THE OFFICE. 


The business of the Office of Experiment Stations may be classified 
in a general way as follows: (1) Examination of the work and expend- 
itures of the agricultural experiment stations, and the preparation 
of a report thereon for transmission to Congress; (2) the preparation of 
technical and popular bulletins based upon the published reports of 
the agricultural experiment stations and kindred institutions through- 
out the world; (3) examination of the expenditures and work of insti- 
tutions having courses in agriculture as the basis for reports regarding 
the progress of agricultural education; (4) miscellaneous duties, 
such as giving advice to the experiment stations regarding their 
expenditures or lines of work, arranging for cooperative experiments 
between this Department and the stations, answering inquiries regard- 
ing the work of the colleges and stations. The office may also, by 
direction of the Secretary, undertake the supervision of special 
investigations ordered by Congress. As a basis for all its work, the 
office carefully collects, catalogues, and indexes the published reports 
of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in the United 
States and other countries. 

In its examination of the work and expenditures of the agricultural 
experiment stations established under the Hatch act, the office first 
considers the published reports and bulletins of the stations. The 
financial reports received from the stations on the schedules prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture are examined with reference to their 
recommendation for approval by the Secretary. The director or other 
representative of the office personally visits each station at intervals 
of about a year to inspect the accounts, examine the work in progress, 
and confer with the station officers. At least one representative of 
the office annually attends the convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, which 
includes delegates from the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions throughout the country. This affords an excellent opportunity 
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for conference with station officers and the gathering of much useful 
information regarding their work. From the information gathered 
from the publications and financial reports of the stations and the off- 
cial visits a summary report on the work and expenditures of each 
station, together with a general résumé of their operations, revenues, 
and expenditures, is made to the Secretary for transmission to Con- 
gress. Inasmuch as the management of the stations is vested in the 
local authoritiesand notin the Department of Agriculture, it is neces- 
sary that much pains should be taken to secure such relations with the 
managers and workers of the stations as will best promote that rea- 
sonable degree of uniformity in general principles and policy which 
should govern the work of the stations as contemplated by the Hateh 
act. 

In the countries of Europe and in many other parts of the world 
numerous institutions for agricultural education and research have 
been established, and it has been made the duty of the Office of 
Experiment Stations to collect their published reports and other 
information regarding their work and prepare such summaries of this 
material as will be of advantage to our investigators, students, and 
farmers. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE. 


The publications of the office are divided into six classes: (1) Offi- 
cial reports; (2) Experiment Station Record; (3) Card Index of 
Experiment Station Publications; (4) technical bulletins; (5) pop- 
ular bulletins and articles; (6) circulars. During the past year the 
office issued 59 different documents, aggregating 2,600 pages. From 
this it is obvious that a very large part of the routine business of the 
office consists in the preparation of publications. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


The official reports of the office include the annual report of the 
operations of the office, made to the Secretary of Agriculture, and an 
annual report on the work and expenditures of the agricultural 
experiment stations, made to the Secretary of Agriculture for trans- 
mission to Congress. 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


The Experiment Station Record is a periodical publication contain- 
ing concise summaries of accounts of agricultural investigations 
made by the Department, the experiment stations, and kindred 
institutions throughout the world. It is prepared under the editor- 
ship of the director of the office by a corps of several specialists, 
among whom are divided the various subjects with which agricul- 
tural scienee deals. In the work on the Record the office also has 
the cooperation of the scientific divisions of the Department and the 
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abstract committee of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. Besides the abstracts of reports of agricultural investigations, 
the Reeord contains leading articles by eminent foreign and Ameri- 
can experts in agricultural science and editorials on topics of special 
interest to agricultural investigators. These articles and editorials 
often contain suggestions of lines of work which may be carried on 
by our experiment stations. As our stations have developed and 
work of a similar character in other countries has increased, the task 
of preparing anything like a complete summary of agricultural inves- 
tigations has become a very large one, as will be indicated by the 
following brief stafement regarding the contents of Vol. VIII of the 
Experiment Station Record: 

The eighth volume of the Experiment Station Record comprises 
1,210 pages, and contains abstracts of 340 bulletins and 62 annual 
reports of 53 experiment stations in the United States, 92 publications 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 702 reports of foreign investi- 
gations. The total number of pages in these publications is 38,552. 
The total number of articles abstracted is 1,565, classified as follows: 
Chemistry, 157; botany, 69; fermentation and bacteriology, 5; zool- 
ogy, 10; meteorology, 54; air, water, and soils, 55; fertilizers, 103; 
field crops, 228; horticulture, 154; forestry, 11; seeds and weeds, 29; 
diseases of plants, 79; entomology, 126; foods and animal production, 
177; veterinary science, 51; dairying, 139; technology, 4; agricultural 
engineering, 22; statistics, 92, Classified lists of articles, in some 
eases with brief abstracts, are also given in each number. The aggre- 
gate number of titles thus reported is 2,200. An author index anda 
detailed subject index is published with each volume of the Record. 
It is believed that the Record now covers the field of agricultural 
science quite fully, and that with its aid our investigators can readily 
acquaint themselves with whatever is done in agricultural research 
throughout the world. As the Record is intended primarily for 
investigators, its style is made severely technical, and its gratuitous 
distribution is strictly limited to officers of agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations and the libraries of scientific institutions. It 
may, however, be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
like other similar publications of the Government. 


THE CARD INDEX, 


The Card Index of Experiment Station Publications is intended to 
supply a means of ready reference to the publications of the stations, 
and gives a brief account of the contents of each publication. It is 
based on a topical synopsis of the subjects included in agricultural 
science and practice, which has been more carefully and extensively 
elaborated than any previous scheme for indexing agricultural litera- 
ture. Each card bears the title of an article, the name of the author, 
references to the station publication in which the article appeared 
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and to the Experiment Station Reeord, and a concise summary of the 
contents of the article. ‘The index is furnished gratuitously to the 
libraries of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and is 
sold to a limited number of subseribers. The preparation, printing, 
sorting, and distributing of these cards involves a large amount of 
work. ‘The number of printed cards has now reached 15,000, 


THE TECHNICAL BULLETINS, 


The technical bulletins of the office include digests of agricultural 
investigations and publications relating to the organization and work 
of the experiment stations. After investigation§ on a given subject 
have proceeded for a considerable period, a large amount of data 
accumulates which in many cases is distributed among many dif- 
ferent reports and journals. It then becomes difficult for the inves- 
tigator or student to obtain a clear notion of what has been done in 
this line, unless the scattered literature is brought together and a 
concise statement of the methods and results of the work is prepared. 
This task this office has undertaken as far as its other duties have 
permitted. Examples of its work in this direction are a compilation 
of analyses of American feeding stuffs and a bulletin on the history, 
botany, chemistry, culture, enemies, and uses of the cotton plant. 
A condensed digest of the reports of all the experiment stations has 
also been made in the Handbook of Experiment Station Work. Each 
year the office issues a bulletin containing lists of the officers of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, a catalogue of the sta- 
tion publications received during the year, the federal legislation 
relating to the colleges and stations, and the rulings of the Federal 
Departments on this legislation. The proceedings of the annual con- 
ventions of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations are edited by the director of the office and the 
chairman of the executive committee of the association and published 
by the Department. 

THE POPULAR BULLETINS. 


The popular bulletins of the office are issued as a part of the gen- 
eral series of Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department. The first two 
Farmers’ Bulletins were issued as publications of this office, after 
which this designation was adopted by the Department for its general 
series of popular bulletins intended for wide distribution. Popular 
articles are also prepared in this office for the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment. Lately the office has begun the preparation of a series of 
popular résumés of experiment station investigations for the purpose 
of acquainting the farmers throughout the country with the results 
obtained at the stations in the several States and in general with the 
progress of agricultural research on its practical side. These résumés 
will be published as Farmers’ Bulletins, but will be designated by the 
general title of ‘‘ Experiment station work.” 
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THE CIRCULARS. 


The circulars of the oflice include miscellaneous brief papers con- 
taining information on some subject of experiment station work, 
addresses delivered at conventions, committee reports, statistics of 
colleges and stations, ete. 


RELATIONS OF THE OFFICE WITH THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


In connection with its work regarding the experiment stations, the 
office is brought into close relations with the agricultural colleges. 
Since the stations are, as a rule, located on the same grounds with 
these colleges, representatives of the office have numerous oppor- 
tunities for examining the educational work of the colleges and con- 
ferring with the college managers and faculties. As stated above, 
the reports of the colleges are deposited in this office. -In recent 
years the office has paid considerable attention to studying systems 
of agricultural education in foreign countries as well as in the United 
States. The statistics of our agricultural colleges have been collated 
in the office, and articles and reports on agricultural education have 
been issued. Naturally the Secretary of Agriculture is often called 
upon to give advice regarding agricultural education and to promote 
the perfection of plans for its extension in this country. Ina general 
way the office is endeavoring to obtain such information as will 
enable the Department to perform its legitimate functions in this 
important matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES OF THE OFFICE. 


Under the head of miscellaneous duties, this office is often called 
upon to advise the stations regarding their expenditures and work, 
to aid them in arranging cooperative experiments with the Depart- 
ment, or to facilitate their business with different branches of the 
Government or with foreign institutions for agricultural research. 
Inasmuch as the office is regularly traversing the literature of agri- 
cultural science, itis in a position to give more or less definite replies 
to inquiries addressed to the Department on a wide range of subjects 
and to furnish memoranda on many topics which are useful in the 
general business of the Department. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

The special investigations at present in charge of this office are: 
(1) Investigations on the nutrition of man, and (2) investigations 
regarding the agricultural possibilities of Alaska and the desirability 
and feasibility of establishing experiment stations in that Territory. 

NUTRITION INVESTIGATIONS. 


Three years ago Congress for the first time made an appropriation 
for investigations regarding the food habits of the people with a view 
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to aiding them in improving their diet. In a word, this was to be an 
attempt to study the nutrition of man in much the same way as the 
feeding of domestic animals has been studied by the experiment sta- 
tions. If it is a good thing to find out what are the best rations for 
these animals when used for different purposes, surely it must be a 
better thing, though obviously a much more difficult undertaking, to 
ascertain the principles which should govern the selection and use of 
food by men and women when engaged in various occupations. Con- 
siderable work in this line had been done in Europe, where, for example, 
the great German armies are fed in accordance with scientific advice, 
and some similar investigations had been made in this country. The 
law provided that this investigation should be carried on by the De- 
partment in cooperation with the experiment stations. The general 
supervision of this work was, therefore, intrusted by the Secretary to 
this office. Special expert agents have been employed and investiga- 
tions have been undertaken in different parts of the country. The 
first work was to collate and publish the methods and results of pre- 
vious investigations. This was done in both popular and technical 
bulletins. Then investigations in various lines were begun. The 
food habits of people of various occupations have been closely observed 
and recorded, questions relating to the relative expensiveness of dif- 
ferent foods and dietaries have been considered, experiments have 
been made to determine the digestibility of different articles and com- 
binations of food, and investigations have been conducted to discover 
the effects of cooking on the composition, digestibility, and nutritive 
value of foods. At the same time efforts have been made to improve 
the methods and apparatus for investigation. About 20 bulletins 
and articles have been published. Necessarily most of the work 
has thus far been in making experiments and recording the results. 
So little accurate scientific work has been done in this line that on 
many points it is impracticable to give useful advice until many 
investigations have been completed. However, a considerable amount 
of popular information on subjects relating to the food and nutrition 
of man has been given out in different forms. A special effort has 
been made to come into close relations with teachers and physicians. 
The charts and popular bulletins of the Department on these subjects 
have already been used in hundreds of schools and colleges throughout 
the country, and have largely supplemented the very meager informa- 
tion on these subjects furnished by the text-books on physiology and 
hygiene. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF ALASKA, 


On the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture indorsing a 
suggestion made by the director of this office, Congress provided in 
the appropriation bill for this Department for the current fiscal year 
for an investigation into the agricultural possibilities of Alaska, with 
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special reference to the desirability and feasibility of establishing 
agricultural experiment stations in that Territory. The general 
supervision of this investigation was intrusted to this office, and 
commissioners were appointed to visit the Coast and Yukon River 
regions for this purpose. A brief account of the results of this work is 
given elsewhere in this volume by one of the officers engaged in this 
investigation, and a more complete report will be made to Congress. 


DIVISION OF FORESTRY. 
By B. E. FERNow, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Forestry is the art of managing forests or wood crops, using the 
same rationally, and reproducing them so as to secure continuous 
supplies. As long as there are extensive virgin forests from which 
to draw for our enormous requirements of wood material, it appears 
to many people unnecessary to bestow any care upon the methods of 
using them. They are cut wastefully, and their reproduction is left 
to chance and nature’s beneficent but slow processes, nature having 
endless time and infinite space at her disposal and no economic objects 
to subserve. So it is that, with virgin supplies nearing exhaustion 
and the forest area becoming more and more limited by the extension 
of the agricultural area, it becomes apparent that wood crops are not 
only as necessary as food crops, but that, like food crops, they require 
some knowledge and care to produce the best results from limited 
areas, and the need of forestry appears. 

Another aspect also becomes apparent with the reckless denudation 
of mountains and hillsides, namely, the influence of the forest cover 
upon the soil and water conditions of the agricultural lands below. 
A new interest in forest conditions arises, and again the need of 
forestry appears. 


RELATION OF FORESTRY TO ALL CLASSES OF FARMERS. 


Forestry was not practiced in this country when the first attempt 
was made to have it represented in the Department; the Division of 
Forestry was created in advance of a well-developed interest, and 
even now the work of the division is still more or less of a missionary 
character, trying to bring about a reform in our method, or rather in 
our absence of method, in the use of forest resources. When the 
work of the division was begun, only tree planting in the Western 
prairies and plains, as a means of ameliorating the climate, for shade, 
wind-breaking effects, and for ornament, was practiced; but forestry 
as applied to existing forests was practically unknown. Here and 
there a farmer may have cut his wood lot with more or less care, 
but the majority did not know that their wood lot was capable of 
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being reproduced in superior quality merely by an intelligent use of 
the ax. 

To be sure, the larger portion of our forest resources is not in the 
hands of the farmers, and hence the larger direct interest in the sub- 
ject of forestry lies with another class of men, namely, those who 
control our forest area and the production of our lumber and wood 
manufactures—industries which rely upon forest growth to the extent 
of a round half billion dollars for raw material—who employ readily 
a million workers and produce material worth nearly two billion 
dollars annually. 

This tremendous business of harvesting and transforming our virgin 
forest crop far outranks all other industries in employment of capital 
and labor and in value of products except agriculture itself. 

While the business of harvesting and using the forest crop in which 
these industries are engaged is, to be sure, only a part of forestry, yet, 
it is the most important part, for, as stated above, the difference 
between crude forest exploitation and rational forestry les in the 
manner in which the harvesting is performed. Forestry teaches how 
to cut and utilize the forest crop so as to secure the largest money 
returns and yet maintain natural reproduction. 

It may be argued that the farming community of the plains and 
prairies, which produces the bulk of our agricultural produce, has com- 
paratively little concern in the question except so far as shelter-belt 
planting may be considered a branch of forestry. Yet, even if there 
existed no direct relation of farming to forestry, such as will pres- 
ently be shown to exist, the indirect relation must not be underesti- 
mated. In these times of close interrelation between all portions of 
our country and between all pursuits and industries, it would be dif- 
ficult to find any pursuit or industry or development or condition that 
does not have a more or less direct bearing upon the farming industry, 
and hence such a large and far-reaching industry as that which is con- 
cerned with the exploitation of our forest resources must have a potent 
- interest for the farmer. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, for instance, the farmer in the forest- 
less region is in one direction more concerned in the fate of our forests 
than his brethren in the forested States. For these have stone, iron, 
and coal ready at hand as substitutes for the wood material, while the 
development of the plains and prairies has been possible only by 
means of cheap and easily transported building material. When 
prices for wood material rise, owing to the rapid decimation of our 
virgin supplies, which is now appreciable, the first one to feel the dif- 
ference will be the farmer on the prairie. | 


FORESTRY KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR THE FARMER. 


But the forestry business has a much more direct and intimate rela- 
tion to the farming industry in the forested than in the forestless 
regions. Having to deal with crops of the soil, the farmer in these 
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regions must divide the soil with the forester. If he be the owner of 
land not all fit for the plow he must know what portions to leave to 
wood crops and which to devote to farm crops. He must then learn 
to manage his wood crop as well as his food crops, and thus a direct 
need for forestry knowledge by the farmer arises. 

In deciding upon the allotment of lands for forest and farm purposes 
the fact that wood may be grown successfully in soils and situations 
which are not adapted for farming forms the primary basis; yet, other 
considerations must also enter into this determination. The farmer 
not only manages the soil, but he must also manage the water resources 
and climatic conditions so far as he is able, although he has hitherto 
but imperfectly realized the possibility, importance, and methods of 
such management. 

FOREST INFLUENCES. 


There is a well-substantiated belief that a forest cover exercises 
certain influences not only upon the soil on which it stands and on 
the waterflow and climatic conditions within its own boundaries, 
but beyond these; hence the existence or absence of a forest cover, 
its presence in situations where a beneficial influence upon surround- 
ing conditions may be exercised, its treatment so as most effectually 
to secure its protective influences—all these considerations are of 
direct concern to successful farming. 

This question of forest influences has been again and again dis- 
cussed in annual reports, but most exhaustively in Bulletin No. 7 of 
the division, ‘‘ Forest influences,” published in 1893. This publica- 
tion enables the farmer to form his own opinion as to the character 
and degree of influence which a forest cover exercises upon the 
wastage of his water resources, upon the erosion and silting of his 
fields, and upon the loss in his crops from winds and other causes 
which may be affected by the forest cover; and thus he may be 
enabled to decide judiciously as to what portion of the farm to leave 


in woodland. 
WATER MANAGEMENT. 


To bring the application of this knowledge more fully to the 
farmer’s conception, the loss which our farming lands suffer annually 
by erosion, amounting to millions of dollars of soil capital, is graph- 
ically depicted in a colored chart, designed to be exhibited as an 
object lesson in schools, post-offices, and other public places. It 
shows how the denuding of the hilltops and the compacting of the 
soil by the rains and by the trampling of cattle induce rapid surface 
drainage. The compacted soil is gullied and washed away, the valley 
fields silted, and the farm is lost. The chart also shows how by keep- 
ing hilltops and steep slopes under forest, by filling gullies with 
brush and stonework, and providing for underground drainage,.ete., 
the farm is regained, and how by judicious distribution and manage- 
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ment of forest cover and proper assignment of soil to various pur- 
poses the farm is retained in best producing capacity. This relation 
of forest to farms has also been discussed and illustrated in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 20, ‘‘ Washed soils: How to prevent and reclaim them,” 
and in the Yearbook for 1895. Water management (meaning thereby 
not only the use of water for irrigation in the arid and subarid 
regions, but the rational distribution and use in the humid regions of 
available water supplies) is the great problem of the future, upon 
the solution of which more productive agriculture depends; and with 
the solution of this problem the forestry problem is most intimately 
connected, for without forest management no rational water manage- 
ment is possible. 


RELATION OF FORESTS TO SURROUNDING CONDITIONS. 


As this is perhaps the most important direct relation of the farmer 
to forestry and there are still erroneous notions as to the philosophy, 
character, and degree of this relation abroad, we may be allowed to 
briefly state what our present knowledge regarding it seems to be, 
referring the reader for a fuller discussion to the publications cited 
above. 

There are two questions involved, namely, the effect of a forest 
eover on the conditions within its own boundaries and on the condi- 
tions of adjoining territory. That the degree of influence depends 
largely on the kind and condition of the forest growth itself must be 
self-evident; it must differ according to the composition (hardwoods 
or conifers), the density (open or close stand), the height or age of the 
trees, and many other conditions. 

The influence upon the conditions under its own cover are mainly 
due to the mechanical barrier which the canopy of foliage interposes 
between the sun, the rain, the winds, and the air of the interior and 
the soil. The exclusion of sun and wind reduces the evaporation, 
and hence both the air and soil under the shade of a forest cover 
should, as a rule, be not only cooler, but moister than in an open or 
barren field. Trees, to be sure, require water for their growth, but it 
seems that they require less than a growing field or grass crop or 
weeds, and, since they bring up the water from greater depths and 
transpire the greater part into the air, they increase the humidity of 
the air in their neighborhood. 

Yet, it is stilk an open question whether forests contribute to 
an increased rainfall in their neighborhood. Other conditions pro- 
ducing rainfall are somuch more powerful that it is doubtful whether 
this forest effect, if it exists, would be appreciable even within a re- 
stricted area. On the other hand, it is well known that a timber belt 
or even a few rows of trees in a wind-break or shelter belt have not 
only:a beneficial effect on orchards and cattle, especially in the open 
prairies and plains, but also on crops in adjoining fields; because, by 
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breaking the force and velocity of droughty winds, the evaporation is 
reduced, and hence more moisture remains for the use of the crop. 

| The most patent and most potent effect of forest cover upon water 
and soil conditions is to be found in a hilly or mountainous country. 
gain, this effect is a mechanical one. Crops depend less on rainfall 
than on water supplied to their roots, however obtained, whether it 
be furnished by rain directly, by artificial surface irrigation, or by 
natural underground irrigation. Rain is not the most desirable form 
in which our water supply comes to us, as the districts relying on irri- 
gation testify. The ideal form of supply is by natural underground 
drainage. 

Now this is precisely what a forest cover, on the higher levels as well 
as in the valleys, aids in securing, namely, the changing of surface 
drainage into subdrainage and the conservation of moisture against 
‘dissipation by the evaporative influence of sun and wind. :A forest 
growth keeps the soil porous, and with its deep-reaching root systems 
assists the percolation of the falling waters or melting snows, and per- 
mits subdrainage of these waters, which prevents their wastage by 
surface evaporation; while on a bared slope and even in a cultivated 
field the pattering raindrops compact the soil, thus finally by their 
own action impeding percolation. As a consequence, less water pene- 
trates and more is finally evaporated by capillary action, and hence 
less remains available for the crops at lower levels. The waters fall- 
ing on a well-forested slope find the lower levels underground and 
furnish the desirable constant supplies to the lowland fields. This 
explains the constancy and even flow of springs and brooks in a well- 
wooded country, where uneven flow, floods, and droughts become 
frequent after denudation. 

Between the extreme conditions of an absolutely bare slope and a 
well-wooded one there may be many gradations, and the condition of 
the forest cover will necessarily determine the amount of influence it 
exerts. Besides, geologic formation and topographic contour must be 
considered. There may be loose rocks and gravels which, without a 
protecting forest cover, remain readily permeable, and again there 
may be such precipitous slopes that even a forest cover can not much 
impede the surface drainage. 

In addition, the rapid surface drainage on a thinly forested or bare 
slope induces the gullying and eroding process, and the destruction 
and wastage of the fertile soils at lower levels is the consequence. 
The character and degree of this erosion, to be sure, varies according 
to the character of the soil and the slope. There may be conditions 
where no dangers need be feared from this source, but over large areas 
in our country there are just such conditions as in France, where 
whole communities have been impoverished and large areas depopu- 
lated by erosions and floods, induced by forest devastation on the 
Slopes. In such localities, at least, it is essential that the farmer 
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exercise judgment in the location of his fields as well as in the man- 
agement of his woodlands. 

The loss of soil capital in the United States, due to this cause, has 
been roughly estimated at 200 square miles of soil per annum. The 
great floods of the Mississippi and the hardships to agriculture result- 
ing therefrom are intimately bound up with the condition at the head 
waters of streams and along stream banks, and may, in time, be 
avoided or at least reduced in frequency and danger by a judicious 
management of the drainage conditions which furnish the flood 
waters. Forestry, as Captain Eads himself foresaw, will have to 
come to the aid of the engineer. 

From these statements it will appear that not merely as a citizen 
interested in the general welfare of the country is the farmer under 
obligation to take interest in the subject of forestry—if not in its tech- 
nical aspects, then at least in its importance with reference to other 
economic conditions—but as one whose own industry and capital are 
directly influenced by forest conditions. 


SYLVICULTURE. 

For those who desire to get a general conception of the objects as 
well as the methods of forestry as practiced abroad, there is, besides 
the annual reports which discuss various phases of the subject, a 
brief yet comprehensive discussion to be found in Bulletin No. 5, 
entitled ‘‘What is forestry,” of which a large edition has been pub- 
lished and distributed. 

For those who desire more technical information and wish to apply 
some of the forestry principles to the treatment of their wood lot, the 
Yearbook for 1894 in the paper ‘‘ Forestry for farmers” gives con- 
cise instructions, elucidating first the manner in which trees and 
forests develop and then giving hints as to how the wood lot should 
be cut systematically to secure a young growth of desirable species. 

Under the caption of ‘‘ Tree planting in waste places on the farm,” 
the Yearbook of 1896 gives, at least, valuable hints as to how the 
untillable ground, the rocky and unsightly spots of a farm, may be 
made useful by devoting them to tree growth. 

It is only possible in such brief papers to give general principles, 
since the flora, the climate, and other conditions vary to such an 
extent over our large country that specific rules could be formulated 
only for a definite locality. When it comes to the practice, the farmer 
will have to study his own conditions and apply the principles accord- 
‘ing to his own judgment and experience, just as in other agricultural 
problems. Furthermore, much of the specific knowledge which would 
entitle us to give authoritative advice is still lacking. 


FOREST BIOLOGY. 


In order to manage a forest growth intelligently we must know first 
of all the biology, or life history, of all the kinds of trees which conr 
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pose it, what conditions they require for their best development, how 
their growth progresses from the seed to maturity, especially their 
relative height growth and their light requirement or shade endurance, 
for this knowledge alone will enable us to judge whether and how we 
can maintain the desired composition and secure its best development 
and reproduction. 

The European forester needs this knowledge only for six or eight 
species, while the American forester in almost any part of the country 
must be familiar with the requirements of at least a dozen or two; and 
he who would want to give specific advice for all parts of our country 
must know the life history of at least 100 tree species out of the 450 
which are found native in the United States. He must, in the first 
place, know to which of the host of tree forms to direct his attention; 
he must determine which are to be considered economically valuable 
species, which have only subordinate sylvicultural value, and which 
must be considered simply as weeds (for there are weeds among trees 
as well as among other plants). But weeds, we must not forget, are 
only plants, the use of which is not yet known. He must, therefore, 
classify the trees as to their relative value, and for such classification 
he must have sylvicultural, biological, and technological knowledge 
of them. 


NOMENCLATURE. 


It may be well to remind the reader that in the development of any 
science or art there is much work necessary to be done that has 
apparently no direct practical value. Yet, to insure the satisfactory 
progress of such development it has to be done, and sometimes the 
practical value will show when least expected. Of such a class of 
work is the revision of the nomenclature of the arborescent flora, 
which was published in Bulletin No. 14—an attempt to bring about 
uniformity in the use of the botanical as well as of the vernacular 
names. It was a very practical question which suggested the urgent 
need of this work, namely, the loss of money by a firm of nursery- 
men, who, in ignorance of the different use of names by the customer, 
supplied the wrong plants. Again and again has the confusion of 
names led to similar troubles. 


BIOLOGICAL WORK OF THE DIVISION, 


The work of the Division of Forestry in a biological direction has 
been progressing very slowly, partly because of a lack of men fitted 
to pursue this particular line of work, which requires a certain amount 
of forestry education and close observation in the field, and partly 
because of scant appropriations. 

A first attempt at a tentative classification of our forest flora was 
made in the annual report for 1886, in which a list of 97 species then 
conceived as of economic importance was given, classified according 
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to their relative value. with notes regarding their sylvieultural require- 
ments. <A revised list of this kind will be found in the Appendix to 
this volume. 

More comprehensive studies were made regarding the most impor- 
tant timbers of the Eastern United States, the conifers (spruces, pines, 
hemlock, cedars, cypress), which, although perhaps of less direct 
interest to the farmer than the broad-leafed trees that usually com- 
pose his wood lot, at least in the Northeastern section of the country, 
furnish from two-thirds to three-fourths of our enormous lumber 
consumption, and their reproduction is, therefore, of the greatest 
interest to the people at large and to the forester of the future. 

So far, the division has been able to make a thorough study of five 
species only with sufficient completeness to warrant the publication 
of results, namely, the white pine, the monograph on wahich is to be 
published shortly, and the four Southern lumber pines, which were 
discussed in Bulletin No. 13, ‘‘The timber pines of the Southern 
United States,” published in 1896. 

Although these studies are designed more particularly to meet the 
needs of that class of men who control the pine forests, and to assist 
them in a better management of the same, every farmer who wishes 
to widen his conception of the drift and importance of the subject 
should read this Bulletin No.13. It is the first attempt in the United 
States of a comprehensive statement, from a forestry point of view, of 
the economic, technical, and sylvicultural conditions and require- 
ments of four species of forest trees. . 

A knowledge of the life history of the species composing the 
forest and of their sylvicultural requirements is all that is necessary 
to manage the crop for best development and reproduction. This 
part of forestry—the growing of the crop—is designated as sylvicul- 
ture. But the forester whose business it is not only to grow the crop, 
but to market it and produce a money result, must have knowledge 
in three other directions, namely, he must know how fast his crop 
develops, he must know for what purpose the different parts of his 
crop can be most profitably employed, and lastly he must have some 
knowledge of market conditions and market requirements. 


FOREST MEASUREMENT AND FINANCE. 


The forest crop differs from all other crops and forestry differs 
from all other industries of production in two ways. There is no 
definite period when the crop can be said to be mature, as in the case 
of agricultural products; it consists, first, of annual accumulations 
which are allowed to continue until the individual trees attain either 
a useful or a profitable size, and, secondly, to attain such size a long 
time, and, with different species and conditions, a variable time, is 
needed; thus, for firewood production a growth of fifteen to twenty- 
five years might suffice, while for good lumber production not less 
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than seventy-five to one hundred years and more are needed. This 
indefiniteness of the time of maturity and the unusually long period 
of production during which the crop has to grow predicate peculiar 
business arrangements, entirely different from those prevailing in 
other industries, if forest growing is to be carried on as a financial 
business, and so necessitate to a greater extent than with any other a 
full knowledge of the forest industry. 

Tree measurements, especially measurements of the rate of growth 
of single trees and of whole stands of trees, furnish the basis for 
determining the first question, namely, when under given conditions 
the useful or the profitable sizes may be expected to be attained. 

The division has, therefore, for some time, as opportunity has been 
afforded, carried on measurements of the rate of growth of certain 
species, especially of the important conifers. It is now in position to 
make a comprehensive statement of the growth of white pine, having 
analyzed nearly 700 trees from many localities, the results of which 
will permit an estimate of the possible yields that can be expected 
from this species at different periods of its life. This is a much more 
complicated matter than most people would suspect, especially since 
our measurements can only be made on trees and standsof trees which 
have grown in nature’s unattended forests, while with the application 
of knowledge and skill in the management of the crop quite different 
results may be secured. Bulletins of this division will shortly be pub- 
lished on the measurement of standing trees and forests and on the 
measurement of the rate of growth of trees and forests. 

There have been many misconceptions abroad as to the rapidity of 
tree growth and the amounts that may be harvested from an acre in 
a given time. If wood alone were to be produced, the matter would 
be much more simple. We could, from the experience which has 
been gathered in other countries and in our own, soon arrive ata 
statement as to the amount of wood which an acre of a full grown 
dense forest crop could produce, just as we know the productive 
capacity of an acre of wheat or barley. 

In an average of a hundred years the yearly growth, according to 
species, soil, and climatie conditions, would vary between 30 and 180 
cubic feet of wood per acre each year. But, unless firewood is the object 
of forest cropping, it is not quantity of wood merely, but wood of given 
size and of given quality, wood fit for the arts, that is to be grown. 
Such wood alone it will pay to raise. Hence, it is necessary not only 
to know what sizes can be grown in given periods of the life of the 
crop and what sizes can be profitably handled at the mill or in the 
market, but also what qualities are desired and under what conditions 
they can be produced. Trees develop very differently at different 
periods of their life. Thus, while a white-pine tree may in the first 
fifty years have grown on an average one-third of a cubic foot of wood 
per year, if we had waited till the hundredth year the average rate per 
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year would appear as more than | cubic foot, and the total volume four 
to five times what it was at fifty years, although the diameter has only 
about doubled. Again, while at fifty years hardly more than 15 per 
cent of the total wood volume would have furnished saw timber, per- 
haps making 50 feet B. M., at one hundred years the proportion of 
the more valuable milling material would have risen to 40 per cent 
and more of the whole tree, and the output of timber has reached 500 
feet B. M. On the other hand, an acre of pine fully stocked which at 
one hundred years may have produced at the rate of 140 cubic feet per 
year could under the same conditions have produced for the first fifty 
years at the rate of 180 eubie feet per year, or nearly one-third more. 
Yet, the value of the wood on that same acre at one hundred years is 
very considerably more than the fifty-year old wood, on account of the 
increased proportion of highly useful material that can be got from it. 
Similarly, we find that not more than 1 to 2 per cent of the wood pro- 
duced in the coppice woods of twenty to twenty-five years’ growth, in 
which New England abounds, is serviceable in the arts, while 50 to 
75 per cent and more may be thus profitably utilized from the same 
acre if allowed to grow one hundred years. 

It will be readily seen from these few glimpses into the subject that 
this knowledge of the rate of development and yield of our timber 
trees is indispensable for the discussion of the profits of forest crop- 
ping, and also furnishes hints for rational methods of sylviculture. 
This same white-pine tree, for instance, could have made much more 
wood if it had been allowed to grow without interfering neighbors, 
but it would not only have assumed less useful, conical shape, but 
would have put much of its energy into branches, which not only do 
not furnish serviceable wood, but produce knotty lumber, an inferior 
or unsalable article. Moreover, the wood of most or many of our 
trees changes in quality with age, so that with size, form, and freedom 
from knots, not only the technical value, but the money value also, 
grows disproportionately. 


CONSUMPTION AND WASTE OF WOOD. 


Regarding the technical value of our woods the ignorance of our 
people, even of those whose business it is to use wood in structures 
and otherwise, is so great that an enormous waste of good material is 
the result. Our nation has used and is now using more wood mate- 
rials than any nation ever did, our wood consumption per capita 
outside of firewood being eight to ten times that of Germany and 
eighteen to twenty times that of Great Britain. Not only do we rely 
more on wooden structures, but we are more wasteful in their con- 
struction. This waste is induced by two causes—ignorance regarding 
our supplies, which we seem to believe inexhaustible, and ignorance 
regarding the properties of our timber and of wood in general, which 
results in wasteful lavishness. 
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In the opinion of the writer, change in our methods of using wood 
has become an absolute necessity, for if we persist in the wasteful 
squandering of our virgin supplies of timber we must inevitably 
exhaust them before a new crop is ready to supply even our more 
limited necessities. The farmer should be as much interested in this 
question as any other class of citizens, and perhaps more, for he relies 
upon wood more than any other class, not only in his buildings but in 
his implements. 

STATISTICS. 


The division has never been placed in position to ascertain with 
any degree of accuracy the question of supplies, but has gathered at 
least such information as was accessible from other sources, and has 
endeavored to present them in such a manner as to attract attention 
to the gravity of the situation. 

In Cireular No. 11, ‘‘ Facts and figures regarding our forest resources 
briefly stated,” it was estimated that at the very best there were to 
meet our annual consumption of a round 40 billion feet B. M., in bolt 
and log size, not more than 2,300 billion feet of timber standing, or 
less than sixty years’ supply. This is probably a very sanguine posi- 
tion, and does not take into account that much of this timber is 
certain to be cut into firewood or burned in our annual conflagrations. 

The situation is still less assuring when we confine the inquiry to 
the coniferous growth, which, as we have stated, furnishes at present 
nearly three-quarters of our lumberconsumption. This was discussed 
in a report in answer to a resolution of the United States Senate of 
April 14, 1897 (Senate Doc. No. 40, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session). 
In this report it was shown that there was probably not sixteen years’ 
supply standing in the Eastern States if we continue to cut and waste 
it as hitherto, and that the supply of the Pacific Coast would not suf- 
fice to lengthen this period of plenty beyond thirty years, even if this 
supply were not largely destroyed by fire. 

The lesson to be learned from these statistical inquiries is that the 
time when supply is in excess of demand has passed, considering that to 
grow a really serviceable mill log of pine requires not less than one 
hundred years—the trees that have hitherto been considered service- 
able for such purposes being much older. Farmers who own really 
good saw timber will do well not to fritter it away, but carefully cut 
it, when salable at good price, in such a manner as to reproduce the 
crop. 

FOREST TECHNOLOGY AND TIMBER PHYSICS. 


The other element of ignorance which leads to waste, namely, the 
properties of wood in general and of our timbers in particular, acts 
detrimentally in two ways: First, by not knowing or appreciating the 
value of many of our woods, we fail to use them, and waste the supply 
in logging operations; and, second, by not knowing more exactly 
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the properties of those we use, we apply them in wrong places and 
wastefully. Everybody knows hew the black walnut has been squan- 
dered in fence rails and been burned without the knowledge that it 
could have been kept for a century (in logs, if not standing), with 
increase in value and without danger of decay. Who does not remem- 
ber how millions of feet of hemlock, from which the bark was taken, 
were lying rotting in the woods, because the value of the wood was 
unappreciated! And even to-day millions of feet of most valuable 
chestnut and oak are left in the woods unused after the bark has 
been taken by the tanner. While this may be in part due to economie 
conditions, the transport of the wood being too difficult and too expen- 
sive, there is no such reason for leaving the excellent hemlock of the 
Pacific Coast uncut in the woods. 

In some portions of Washington and Oregon about one-half the 
forest growth consists of hemlock trees 300 feet and more in height 
and 3 to 4 feet in diameter, furnishing a magnificent material for many 
purposes. Yet, such is the ignorance regarding its value-that it can 
not be marketed, and it is left standing. This would at first sight 
appear an advantage for the future; but itis not, for the trees, sud- 
denly placed in different conditions, even if the fires that follow the 
logger should spare them, die as the consequence of the exposure by 
removal of their neighbors, and thus one-half the value of the forest 
growth is lost. Examples of this kind could be multiplied from all 
sections of the country. The other kind of ignorance, namely, regard- 
ing the properties of the woods which we do use, exhibits itself in 
their wrong and wasteful application. : 

There has been so little systematic and reliable investigation on 
our timbers that until a short while ago the sizes which architects, 
builders, and engineers prescribed for use in structures were formu- 
lated upon the data furnished by European investigators on European 
timbers, which are by no means of the same quality as ours. The use 
of unsuitable woods in places where liable to decay, and the absence 
of proper handling of woods used for such purposes, occasion a large 
wastage, due to the necessity of replacing them; and many a disaster, 
from the break of a wagon pole to the collapse of a building in which 
large amounts of property and even life are destroyed, may be traced 
to ignorance in the use of woods. 

The first statement as to the wasteful use of our timbers we can 
substantiate by the investigations of the division, which have shown 
that the strength of our longleaf pine is from 20 to 25 per cent greater 
than had hitherto been supposed; by this knowledge an annual saving 
of at least $6,000,000 worth of this material alone could be effected. 
The demonstration by the division that the bleeding of this same spe- 
cies for turpentine does not deteriorate the timber value of the trees 
has added at least $2,000,000 annually to the product of the pineries 
of the South. z 
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A few years ago the division inaugurated a most comprehensive 
investigation, such as had never been attempted elsewhere, in order 
to remove, once for all, ignorance so fatal to a conservative use of our 
forest resources. The plan elicited the commendation of both Kuro- 
pean and American engineers and wood consumers in general, who 
realized most readily how little we know of wood and how important 
such knowledge is, and how dangerous in its consequences is the 
absence of reliable information. The results, being capable of imme- 
diate application in practice, promised more immediate effects in the 
direction of more conservative use of our forest resources than any 
other line of work. Yet, through lack of appreciation of its direct 
influence upon the forestry problems of the country and deficient 
appropriations, the plan was curtailed in its scope, and has finally 
been abandoned. 

This work and the publications that have resulted therefrom so far 
may not be of direct and special interest to the farmer, as they are 
necessarily in the first place designed for use of architee@ts, engineers, 
and others using wood ona large seale. Yet, even though the farmer’s 
interest in the subject is seemingly limited, it may be well worth his 
while to become familiar with two of the publications emanating 
from these investigations, namely, Bulletin No. 10, ‘‘ An elementary 
diseussion of the characteristics and properties of wood,” which 
attempts to give in concise form what general knowledge we have 
regarding wood, with such examples of our own timbers as were 
available, and the paper in the Yearbook for 1896 on ‘‘ The use of 
wood,” in which the principles are discussed which should guide in 
the choice of our woods for various purposes. From the final results 
of these investigations, if they should be continued, the farmer would 
indirectly benefit as much as every other citizen who builds a house 
or uses a spade. 

Those engaged in growing wood for profit will recall what has been 
said regarding the profitableness of forest culture as depending on 
our knowledge of the qualities of our product and its serviceableness 
for different purposes, and will readily form an opinion as to the 
paramount need of these investigations, which can in a comparatively 
short time be brought to conclusion. 

We repeat, that as far as the enormous business of harvesting and 
marketing forest products and of wood manufactures is concerned, 
the forestry interests lie in the hands of other men than the farmers, 
who own only a limited portion of the great forest areas. 


TREE PLANTING IN FORESTLESS REGIONS. 


Forests grow in humid regions; and as forestry has to do with 
forests rather than trees merely, as the etymology of the word indi- 
cates, the work of the division has had most concern with the interests 
of these regions instead of making the tree planting in the Western 
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States its most prominent concern. Nevertheless, the beneficial influ- 
ence which tree growth may exercise on surroundings being first real- 
ized when the absence of it suggested it to the settler on the open 
prairies and plains, tree planting became early a practice among 
the settlers in those regions. 

This tree planting had in view protection from cold and hot winds, 
shade, and shelter rather than wood supplies, and we may as well 
recognize at once the fact that while undoubtedly this beneficial influ- 
ence of timber belts may be secured in most parts of the arid and 
subarid belts, and incidentally the supplying of firewood and other 
timber of small dimensions for domestic use, it is entirely out of the 
question to expect that these plantings will ever furnish supplies for 
our great lumber market. These supplies will always, the writer 
believes, be grown in the regions in which forests now grow and 
which are by nature best adapted to wood crops. Nevertheless, the 
division has given attention to the needs of the tree planter in the 
prairies and plains, who is concerned in the artificial creation of forest 
growth to ameliorate his climatic conditions. 

In these arid and subarid regions, where nature has denied tree 
growth, the climatic conditions are so different from those of the 
humid parts that not only different methods of cultivation are nec- 
essary, but the plant material must be imported and selected with a 
view to a rigorous climate, characterized by extreme ranges of tem- 
perature. <A range of 40° below zeroto120° F. above must be endured 
by the trees, their moisture requirements must be of the smallest, and 
they must be capable of responding to the enormous demands of 
evaporation. At first, whatever trees will grow successfully from the 
start under such untoward conditions would have to be chosen, no 
matter what their usefulness otherwise might be. 

The first settlers have ascertained by trials some of the species that 
will succeed under such conditions, but unfortunately most of these 
are of but small economic value and some of them are only short 
lived under the conditions in which they have to grow. The methods 
of planting were naturally suggested by the experience of orchardists 
and nurserymen, since forest planting had never been practiced in 
this country, but unquestionably many failures can be avoided by 
application of forestry principles in these plantings. Whether more 
useful kinds can be found that may be grown to advantage, and 
whether methods of planting can -be devised by which a greater 
efficiency of the plantation may be gained, are problems which the 
division has taken up within the last few years. Such problems ean, 
of course, only be solved by actual fieldwork, experiment, or trial, 
and hence the cooperation of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions has been secured to carry on such experiments. The station 
authorities have placed some land at the disposal of the Department, 
and the professor of horticulture or some other officer of the station 
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superintends, free of charge, the labor of planting, cultivating, ete., 
while the Division of Forestry furnishes the plans, plant material, 
and all expenses. 

So far, the stations of Montana, Utah, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minnesota are engaged in this 
cooperative work. In addition, there are two planting stations located 
in the forested regions, namely, one in Minnesota and one in Penn- 
sylvania, to experiment on practical methods of reforesting cut-over 
waste brush lands. 

Some few years ago the writer came to the conclusion that the coni- 
fers, especially the pines, would furnish more useful and otherwise 
serviceable plant material for the arid regions. Not only are they of 
greater economic value than most of the diciduous trees that have 
been planted, but, requiring less moisture for their existence, they 
would, if once established, persist more readily through droughty 
seasons and be longer lived; besides, their persistent foliage would 
give more shelter all the year round. 

A small trial plantation on the sandhills of Nebraska, described in 
the annual reports of the division for 1890 and 1891, lent countenance 
to this theory. To be sure, the difficulty of establishing the young 
plants in the first place is infinitely greater than would be experi- 
enced with most deciduous trees. A large amount of attention was, 
therefore, devoted to finding practicable methods of growing the seed- 
lings cheaply for extensive use and of protecting them for the first 
years in the plantations, for the transplanting of conifers is attended 
with considerable difficulties, especially in a dry climate, and they 
require in the first years protection from the sun and winds. They 
must, therefore, be planted in mixture with ‘‘nurse” trees which 
furnish not too much and yet enough shade. It can not be said that 
the success in using these species has so far been very encouraging; 
nevertheless, the failures may be charged rather to our lack of knowl- 
edge and to causes which can be overcome than to any inherent inca- 
pacity of the species. The experimentations should, therefore, be 
persistently continued. 

Mixed planting and close planting are undoubtedly the proper 
methods of establishing quickly forest conditions, when without fur- 
ther attention the plantation will take care of itself. But itis essen- 
tial to know what species should be planted together and how close 
in order to secure the best results, and this knowledge can only come 
from experience and actual trial, since the behavior of trees in regions 
in which they are not indigenous can not be predicted by anyone. 


SEED EXCHANGE. 


There is one other cause of failure which has rarely been suspected, 
and which it is most difficult with the present practices of nurserymen 
and seed dealers to overcome. 
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It has generally been known that the hardiness of a plant, its 
capacity for withstanding cold and drought, is dependent on what it 
has been accustomed to endure in its native habitat. The seed and 
the plant originating from that seed possess no more hardiness than 
the parent plant. It is, therefore, essential, when attempting to intro- 
duce plants into climates in which they are not indigenous, to secure 
them from climates as nearly as possible like the one into which they 
are to be introduced. With annuals, this is perhaps less essential 
than with trees which are expected to persist all the year for many 
years. Yet, no care has been taken in this respect. We transplant 
acorns, or oak seedlings, from the warm, moist climate of Pennsylvania 
into the dry, cold climate of the Dakotas, or we use the seed of the 
Douglas Spruce from the moist, even-tempered Pacific Coast instead 
of from the dry, rigorous climate of Colorado, and no wonder the 
planting is a failure. 

To demonstrate that this is so, and at the same time to ascertain 
how far this adaptation to climatic conditions extends, a seed- 
exchange experiment has been instituted, in which a large number 
of the agricultural experiment stations have kindly consented to par- 
ticipate. Seeds of the same species are collected at the various sta- 
tions and are exchanged between the stations, so that at each station 
the same species from all localities is grown simultaneously. No 
more striking illustration could be had of the truth of the law as 
stated than the rows of box elder and ash at the station at Grand 
Rapids, Minn. ; those from seed gathered in Ontario, fully germinated, 
30 inches high the first year, vigorous and entirely unaffected by 
the first September frost; by their side are the rows grown from seed 
gathered in Oklahoma, a thin stand, half the height of their neighbors, 
poorly developed, and the foliage completely collapsed by the slight 
fall frost. 

The conclusion is, that unless we control the collection of the seed 
from most northern and driest points, where the species grows, we 
have neglected a most essential element of success in the effort of 
acclimatization. 


PLANT INTRODUCTION.” 


This work of introducing and bringing to trial new and untried 
species has been lately extended to exotic species in addition to our 
native ones. It is proposed to systematically collect all the trees and 
shrubs which exist in the arid and subarid regions of the world into 
arboreta, or trial grounds, located in different parts of our own arid 
belts, where they can be studied and observed, and where finally 
those can be selected which promise the best results for planting under 
those untoward conditions. Such systematic effort, carried on with 
persistency and cirecumspection, must, it would seem, lead to the 
discovery of new and valuable additions to our eeonomie flora. 
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It stands to reason, that if this is desirable for the regions which 
are poorly endowed with native forms, if is not less desirable for 
more favored localities, and if the systematic procedure is preferable 
to the haphazard sporadic attempts, with regard to the introduction 
of tree growth, it is equally preferable in the introduction of other 
economic plants. It is, therefore, to be hoped that this work of 
plant acclimatization will be extended to all kinds of plants with 
liberal appropriations from Congress, when the Division of Forestry 
will have the satisfaction of having assisted the farmer by having 
taken the lead in this work, though in a direction not exclusively its 
own. 

PROPAGANDA. 


Besides attention to technical work, a large amount of time and 
effort has been spent by the members of the division in and out of 
office hours in forwarding the movement for a more rational treat- 
ment of our forest areas. Many lectures before farmers’ institutes 
and elsewhere, articles in newspapers and technical journals, and 
official circulars of information have been the result. 

Thus, in Circular No. 1, addressed to teachers in public schools, it 
was tried to enlist them in the movement. Circular No. 10 gives sug- 
gestions to lumbermen how to secure their property against fire; Cir- 
cular No. 11 attempts by a succinct statement of facts and figures 
regarding our forest resource and wood consumption to arouse interest 
inthe subject; Circular No. 13 gives a synopsis of the more recent laws 
against forest fires, most of which were, in part at least, formulated in 
the division, and Circular No. 17 gives asynopsis of other legislation on 
behalf of forestry in the States, also largely formulated in consultation 
with the division. 


FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


The condition of the public timber lands naturally occupied the 
attention of the division from an early time. A full report on the 
condition of the forests in the Rocky Mountain States was presented 
in Bulletin No. 2, published in 1887, and in the same year the writer 
formulated a comprehensive bill, with report, providing for a rational 
and profitable administration of the same. This bill, introduced in 
Congress, afterward known as the Paddock bill, did not become a 
law, but its educational effect and its Trequent discussion before the 
Committees on Public Lands, led finally to the passage of a law 
empowering the President to set aside forest reservations from the 
public domain. After some 18,000,000 acres had under this law been 
so reserved, the necessity for their protection and administration 
was persistently urged, and finally this year, besides an increase in 
reservations, legislation attempting to provide for such administration. 
has been secured. 
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The reservations being located in the mountain districts of the 
Western States, where farming is largely dependent upon irrigation 
by means of the waters collected in the mountains, there is naturally 
a very close though indirect relation of the farming interests to the 
condition of these forest areas. 

The destruction by fire, ax, and indiscriminate pasturing of these 
mountain forests without reproduction or reforesting must ultimately 
lead to even worse damage to agricultural interests than has been 
experienced in France from similar maltreatment of the mountain 
forests. Where the farmer relies upon irrigation he will suffer from 
uneven distribution, excess, and deficiency of water supplies, and, 
with the mountain slopes bared, floods and droughts will be aggra- 
vated and the fertile lands below gullied, washed, and silted. 

While at present these public reservations are under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the General Land Office, such close and 
important relation between agricultural interests and forest condi- 
tions suggests as a logical proposition the ultimate transfer of these 
reservations and their administration to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is charged with the cultural interests of the country, and 
to which the technical problems involved in such administration have 
already been referred by the creation of the Division of Forestry. 
When such transfer is effected, not only will the Department of Agri- 
culture, and with it the farming community, gain in prestige, but the 
farming and forestry interests by being under the same adminis- 
trative head will find increased relation to each other. 


DIVISION OF AGROSTOLOGY. 
By F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, Agrostologist. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There is no line of work more intimately connected with the agricul- 
tural interests of the country than that pertaining to investigations 
of grasses and forage plants. 

Let us consider for a moment the actual cash value of grasses. 
Grasses are SO Common, growing everywhere in meadows and waste 
places, upon hillsides and plains, covering the bare places of the 
earth with their myriad hosts of individual plants, that we are apt to 
forget their vast significance in the economy of nature, and that they. 
constitute the greatest of our agricultural resources and form the 
very foundation upon which rests all our agricultural wealth and 
prosperity. According to estimates of the Division of Statistics the 
hay crop of 1896 alone amounted to 60,000,000 tons, valued at nearly 
$400,000,000, exceeding by a third the total value of the wheat crop. 
In addition to this vast quantity of hay, which would barely suffice to 
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earry through the year the 16,000,000 milch cows owned in the United 
States, enough pasturage, fodder, and green forage were supplied to 
feed 37,000,000 sheep, 30,000,000 cattle, 14,000,000 horses, and 2,000,000 
mules. A conservative estimate places the total annual value of the 
grass and forage crops of this country at more than $1,000,000,000. 

Among the great nations of the world, ours has been the first to 
give official recognition, to the importance of these crops by estab- 
lishing in the Department of Agriculture a Division of Agrostology, 
especially devoted to working out grass problems. The law estab- 
lishing this division authorizes investigations in the natural history, 
geographical distribution, and uses of the various grasses and forage 
plants, their adaptability to special soils and climate, and the prepara- 
tion of bulletins and monographs upon this group of plants. The 
work has been laid out on broad lines, embracing the practical and 
scientific sides, making the work of interest both to the farmer and 
the botanist. It thus becomes the duty of this division to afford the 
people information as to the habits and uses of all these plants and 
to introduce into cultivation, through carefully conducted experi- 
ments, promising native and foreign kinds. During the past year 
6,000 trial packages of seeds from collections made by the division 
have been distributed, more than 3,000 grasses have been identified 
for correspondents, and replies to more than 600 inquirers, relative 
to the methods of cultivation, uses, and feeding value of grasses, 
have been prepared. 


ABUNDANCE OF NATIVE GRASSES. 


No other country has so large a number of useful grasses and 
forage plants as our own. We have 60 native species of clover, 
70 blue grasses, 25 gramas and curly mesquite grasses, which have 
produced more beef and mutton than all the cultivated hay grasses 
put together, 90 lupines, 20 wild beans, 40 vetches and an equal 
number of beggar weeds, 20 kinds of wild rye, 30 kinds of brome 
grasses, one nearly identical with that recently imported from Russia, 
and meadow, pasture, woodland, and swamp grasses without num- 
ber, each kind adapted to a particular soil or climate and to some 
special use. There isa wild millet on the South Atlantic Coast which 
grows from 6 to 10 feet high. There are wild perennial beans in the 
Southwestern mountains growing luxuriantly with only 20 inches 
annual rainfall, and many of them far surpass in productiveness and 
value for forage those which have come to us from foreign lands 
through importation by seedsmen. There are free-seeding wheat 
grasses in the Northwest, in many species, which equal the best of 
our hay grasses, and in the mountain parks we find green turf which 
rivals in fineness and beauty the best artificial lawns. In all this 
wealth of varieties, unequaled in any foreign land, there is abun- 
dant opportunity for selection of good kinds adapted to every soil and 
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climate or purpose. These grasses and forage plants are here already, 
and here because the soil and climatic conditions favor their growth; 
our work chiefly lies in determining which are the best kinds, and 
to which condition or purpose the several kinds are best adapted. 
We ought to foster and extend the propagation of these native 
sources of wealth—these forage plants which, because of their abun- 
dance, landowners have been thoughtlessly, destroying for the past 
hundred years or more. 

There are other lines in which the grasses are of commercial 
importance. They are used as fiber in the manufacture of binding 
twine or paper; they are used in making hats and many other arti- 
cles of woven work. They are planted to subdue or bind the drifting 
sands of the seashore, to hold the soil of railway embankments, to 
prevent the washing out of dikes and levees, and to aid in reclaiming 
fields denuded of their soil by torrential rain. Through the ageney 
of their growth and decay the fertile prairie loams have been formed; 
they are the forerunners which nature sends to cover the bare sur- 
faces and to lessen the sterilizing effect of heat and drought. Not all 
grasses have value as forage, but we can not doubt that all serve 
some humble purpose in the economy of nature. 

The work of this division is, then, of direct value to every farmer 
who is interested in the production of better forage and more of it. 
If forage crops can be discovered which by their superior feeding 
value or productiveness will lessen the cost of growing meats and 
animal products, by ever so little, the aggregate gain to the agricul- 
tural wealth of the nation would many times repay the sum now 
appropriated to carry on this work in the national Department of 
Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENTAL TESTS FOR VARIETIES. 


Tests of forage plants can best be carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture. It can better afford to make the initial distribution 
of seeds and continue doing so until the particular grass or forage 
plant is sufficiently well known to be supplied by private growers. 
The buffalo grass, or curly mesquite, is a grass that deserves more 
attention than it has received. Its habit of growth is similar to Ber- 
muda, but it is suited to cultivation on a greater range of soils from 
the Gulf to the Canadian border. There is no turf-forming pasture 
grass that excels it in palatability and digestibility. 

The seeds of native grasses and forage plants collected during the 
season of 1896 included some 135 different kinds, which were distrib- 
uted to agricultural experiment stations, chiefly those west of the 
Mississippi, to correspondents of the division interested in the work, 
and to numerous botanical gardens in this and foreign countries. The 
distribution to foreign countries has resulted in bringing into the 
hands of the division a number of interesting forage plants which have 
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been experimentally cultivated here, and this number will be largely 
increased in the course of time. 


GRASS GARDENS. 


In addition to the distribution of seeds for trial at various points in 
this and other countries, the division has undertaken the cultivation 
of these plants in grass gardens under its own management. One of 
these gardens is located upon grounds of the Department (see frontis- 
piece), and, although covering a very limited area, has afforded during 
the season an object lesson in grass culture of unusual interest. 
More than 500 varieties of grasses and forage plants from all parts of 
the world have been grown here, the varieties included representing 
not only those which may be purchased from seedsmen, but also those 
which have been gathered by the field agents of the division, and 
many that have come from Europe, from northern Africa, from Asia, 
and from Australia. Those from Australia are of special interest, as, 
for the most part, they represent forage plants from warm, arid 
regions where conditions prevail like those in our Southwestern Ter- 
ritories. <A large assortment of leguminous plants, including clovers, 
vetches, cowpeas, soy beans, and alfalfa, have been cultivated with 
suecess in this garden, also numerous varieties of sorghum, Kafir corn, 
that wonderfully productive plant teosinte from Chiapas, Mexico, 
which is a peculiarly valuable plant for the Southern States, and curly 
mesquite and the buffalo grasses, unrivaled pasture grasses of the great 
cattle ranges of the West and Southwest. In addition to this, a num- 
ber of grasses have been grown with a view of exhibiting their quali- 
fications as lawn grasses, and some of these have been marked sub- 
jects of interest. Anyone who has seen these plats will not hesitate 
to assert that most satisfactory lawns are to be obtained by pure 
cultures of single varieties of grass. The most pleasing, and appar- 
ently the best suited for lawn making, are Kentucky blue grass, the 
fine-leafed forms of creeping bent, Rhode Island bent, and some of 
the fine-leafed fescues. 

A walk through the garden at Washington, D. C., will prove instrue- 
tive. Here isa little square of saltbush from the Queensland Downs; 
beside it a pure culture of an alpine fescue from Switzerland; there 
some curly mesquite grass from Texas; a bit of lawn grass from Korea; 
‘‘ankee” grass from southern California, roasted seeds of which are 
used as food by the Indians; marram, or beach grass, from Cape Cod, 
where many acres of this grass have been successfully planted to pre- 
vent the drifting of the sands; giant-seeded cuzeo corn from Peru; a 
10-foot-high millet from the islands at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay; 
broom from Scotland; millets from India; soy: beans from Japan; a 
dozen little plats of turf that represent as many lawn grasses, each 
showing what it can do when grown by itself, and over two hundred 
grasses from the Western plainsand prairies. This collection of forage 
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plants and grasses presents an object lesson of peculiar interest and 
value. Here isa living collection of the important forage plants of all 
countries; their individual characters and habits can be studied better 
than in the finest illustrated or best written books, and here also may 
be noted their adaptability to local conditions. In this garden, small 
as it is, are combined the elements of a turf garden, a hay garden, a 
clover garden, and, to a certain extent, a botanical garden of grasses, 
for it contains many species of only botanical interest, each forming, 
as it were, an interesting chapter in a book thus made complete. 

Another grass garden under the supervision of the division is locat- 
ed at Knoxville, Tenn. This garden covers an area of several acres, 
and experiments are there conducted upon a larger and more practical 
scale than can be carried on within the small area allotted to this 
work upon the Department grounds. 


VALUABLE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


It has already been settled by experiments carried on by the divi- 
sion that a number of species which many have asserted would not 
submit to cultivation may be easily propagated under the same con- 
ditions which favor the growth of tame varieties. This is markedly 
true of such grasses as the curly mesquite, and true buffalo grass, and 
the grama grass of the Southwestern plains, grasses especially adapted 
to the semiarid regions of the West, which in former times afforded 
nutritious grazing to vast herds of cattle, and which still in some sec- 
tions afford the chief and most nutritious forage of the now somewhat 
limited ranges. 


PUBLICATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Information has been disseminated by correspondence in answer 
to letters of inquiry requesting information upon a great variety of 
topies relative to grasses and grass culture. The naming of speci- 
mens sent in for identification forms no inconsiderable feature in the 
work of the division, requiring the use of a herbarium which con- 
tains 30,000 specimens. The publication of bulletins upon the sub- 
jects under investigation serves to disseminate and popularize a 
knowledge of the grasses and forage plants of our country. A num- 
ber of technical bulletins have been published, and among those of a 
practical nature may be mentioned Bulletins Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
division, describing nearly all known economic species of grasses and 
forage plants; Farmers’ Bulletins on alfalfa, on sorghum as a forage 
plant, on soy bean, on the formation of meadows and pastures in the 
middle Eastern States; and numerous papers published in the Year- 
books of the Department, among which may be mentioned ‘‘ Grasses 
as sand and soil binders,” ‘‘ Cowpea,” ‘‘Grass gardens,” and ‘‘The 
cultivation of timothy in the prairie regions.” One of the bulletins 
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which has been in greatest demand is ‘‘ American grasses,” containing 
illustrations of 302 different kinds of grasses. Engravings for illus- 
trating 300 additional species have been prepared and will soon be 
published. 


FIELDWORK. 


In order to supply correct information as to the best forage crops 
for meeting the needs of the various sections and climatic divisions 
of the United States, the soils, temperature, and rainfall must be 
studied, and the character, habits, and probable value of the grasses 
and forage plants native to the several regions must be investigated 
by direct observation. With the view of meeting these requirements 
the Secretary of Agriculture has undertaken the thorough field inves- 
tigation of the grasses and forage plants of several grand divisions of 
our territory, where stock raising is of primary importance, through 
details from the division force or by the employment of local or spe- 
cial agents. All field observers have been instructed to collect not 
only illustrative specimens of the grasses and forage plants coming 
under their observation for preservation and future study, but also 
to gather liberal supplies of seeds of the more promising kinds for 
further propagation or experimental cultivation. <A large collection 
of seeds of some of the native forage plants of New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming have been acquired during the season of 1897 and are being 
prepared for distribution. It is hoped by this means to find some 
kinds which can be used to advantage in the arid districts to reclaim 
the worn-out ranges and to grow as crops to be used when the pas- 
turage is short. 

The demand for new and improved forage plants which will grow 
and thrive on Western farms and ranches is constantly increasing, 
and it is of the first importance that the valuable grasses that are 
disappearing from the prairies and cattle ranches as a result of over- 
stocking should be preserved and the possibilities of their cultivation 
and restoration determined. 

The field agents in the West have been directed to secure all pos- 
sible information in regard to the cattle and sheep ranges, both by 
direct observation and by consultation with prominent stock owners; 
to study the effects of drought and overstocking and the methods to be 
employed in restoring the ranges to their former or normal condition, 
and to note, so far as circumstances permitted, the nature and habits 
of those grasses and forage plants best suited for hay or pasturage. 


FORAGE PLANT INVESTIGATIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


For the past three years the division has been engaged in a sys- 
tematic study of the various forage problems of the eastern Rocky 
Mountain region, including more especially the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. During the summer of 1895 two field agents 
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made a preliminary survey of the region, visiting various points in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, making collections 
of seeds and herbarium specimens of grasses and forage plants and 
gathering information regarding the forage conditions and needs of 
the different parts of the region. 

Acting upon the information thus gained, more detailed investiga- 
tions were planned for the season of 1896. One agent was sent to 
central Montana for making a careful study of the conditions pre- 
vailing in that district, two were sent to central and southern Colo- 
rado for a similar purpose, and a member of the division force was 
sent out on a tour of inspection, to advise with the field agents, and 
to obtain a personal knowledge of the region, in order to be able to 
carry on the investigations in the most intelligent and practical 
manner possible. 

During the summer of 1897 three field agents have been employed, 
working chiefly in western South Dakota, Wyoming, and southwestern 
Colorado, and one member of the division force spent nearly three 
months in the field, principally in Wyoming, southeastern Idaho, and 
northeastern Utah. In addition to visiting localities easily accessible 
from the railroad, our field agents and assistants have made extensive 
wagon trips into newly-settled and little-known localities, covering 
several thousand miles of territory and obtaining much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the conditions, needs, and future possibilities of the 
places visited. This information consists of data concerning soil and 
climatie conditions as related to forage problems, present condition 
of the ranges and means of improving them, best methods of growing 
grasses and forage crops both native and introduced, distribution 
and value of native grasses and forage plants, and other questions 
pertaining to forage production. 

In these investigations every effort is being made to get into the 
closest possible touch with the farmers, stock raisers, and dairymen, 
and, through correspondence and personal conference, to secure their 
cooperation in the work. The results thus far have been gratifying. 

One of the first things made apparent in the course of the work 
was the faet that under the conditions prevailing at present over a 
large part of the Northwest as much good can be done by preserving 
and improving many of the native grasses and forage plants as by 
the introduction of foreign sorts. The results already obtained cer- 
tainly favor increased efforts in this direction. 


NATIVE GRASSES FOR ARID LANDS. 


Among the most promising native grasses for the Northwest are 
several kinds of wheat grasses, three of which are worthy of extended 
trial, namely, Western wheat grass (Agropyron spicatum), Western 
quack grass (Agropyron pseudorepens), and slender wheat grass 
(Agropyron tenerum). In a number of instances these have been 
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used to reclaim worn-out native pastures with good results, and all 
seem to improve rapidly under cultivation. Throughout a large por- 
tion of this region these grasses form a good meadow sod in a very 
short time after the unbroken land has been brought under irrigation. 
Wheat grass, or ‘‘ blue-stem” hay, is the most highly valued of all the 
native sorts. Many farmers break up the sod and let the grass come 
back again, claiming that they get a cleaner, more even, and more 
permanent sod, well worth the extra labor given to it. Among other 
grasses that may be mentioned as deserving extended trial on the 
‘ange are bunch grass (Poa buckleyana), prairie June grass (Koeleria 
cristata), upland blue grass( Poa arida), grama( Bouteloua oligostachya), 
and sheep fescue (Festuca ovina). Prairie June grass and upland 
blue grass are both valuable for early pasturage, which is greatly 
needed over a large part of this region. The prairie June grass is 
short lived, but it thrives on a great variety of soils, starts well from 
the seed, fruits abundantly, and the seed is easily saved. It can often 
be used to advantage on native pastures for early grazing, allowing 
the later, more slowly developing, but more permanent grasses to get 
started before being eaten down by the stock. There are also a 
number of native grasses that could undoubtedly be successfully cul- 
tivated in meadows and pastures at comparatively high altitudes. 
Some of the most promising of these are mountain foxtail (Alopecurus 
occidentalis), mountain timothy (Phlewm alpinum), Western brome 
grass (Bromus pumpellianus), short-awned brome grass (Bromus 
breviaristatus), and several kinds of mountain blue grass (Poa spp.), 
buffalo bunch grass (Festuca scabrella), and rough-leafed bent grass 
(Agrostis asperifolia). 


VALUE AS FORAGE OF SO-CALLED WEEDS. 


In certain parts of the eastern Rocky Mountain region there are 
many plants usually classed as weeds, but which are really of great 
value for forage. These plants are sufficiently hardy to endure the 
extremes of drought that prevent the development of the valuable 
grasses, and many of them thrive on soil so strongly impregnated 
with alkali as to entirely preclude the growth of the latter. As a con- 
sequence, there are thousands of acres of range on which the forage 
is composed very largely, often nearly exclusively, of white sage 
(Artemisia spp.), green sage (Bigelovia spp.), sweet sage, or winter 
fat (Hurotia lanata), salt sage (Atriplex spp.), and grease wood (Sar- 
cobatus vermiculatus). Several of these, particularly sweet sage and 
three of the salt sages (Atriplex canescens, A. confertifolia, and A. 
argentea), could without doubt be profitably grown under cultivation 
and with a little care be made to produce a much larger amount of 
forage than is now obtained. There are several of the leguminous 
forage plants native to this region that deserve the attention of the 
agriculturist, notably the Montana bush pea (Thermopsis montana), 
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the wild vetches (Lathyrus spp., Lotus americana, and Vicia spp.), 
and several wild clovers (T'rifoliwm beckwithii, T. megacephalum, and 
T. longipes). 

Of the introduced grasses, smooth, or Hungarian, brome grass is 
viving the best results on the dry prairies of the Northwest, and the 
seed of this grass has been sent out to a large number of farmers and 
stockmen in this region for trial. Reports from those who have 
experimented with it are quite encouraging. It is hoped that it will 
prove valuable to use in connection with the native grasses in reclaim- 
ing worn-out pastures and ranges. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN GRAZING LANDS, 


With but few exceptions, the ranges of the Northwest have been 
overstocked, and this, together with drought and other unfavorable 
conditions that have generally prevailed during recent years, has 
resulted in a great decrease in their stock-carrying capacity. At the 
present time the ranges are improving considerably through a more 
abundant supply of moisture and the limited supply of cattle; but 
this improvement will only be temporary unless some system of con- 
trol is adopted for the grazing lands which will insure a more rational 
treatment at the hands of the ranchers and stockmen. Another point 
of vital importance on the ranges is the water supply for the stock. 
In many instances ranges well supplied with forage have been ruined 
through the grasses being destroyed by the trampling of the stock 
going back and forth in search of water. In some localities, at least, 
this trouble could undoubtedly be largely overcome by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs for holding the water from melting snows and 
spring rains that under present conditions mostly runs off and is lost. 

Over a large portion of this region the conditions of stock raising 
have changed very materially during the last five years. The number 
of large ranchers controlling immense numbers of cattle is rapidly 
decreasing and the land along the streams and water courses is being 
taken up by settlers and turned into farms and small stock ranges. 
A considerable portion of the landis at once put under irrigation and 
its forage-producing capacity increased many fold. Thus, in many 
places in the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming, as along No Wood Creek 
and Grey Bull River, land that five years ago produced little else 
than sagebrush, now, under irrigation, gives excellent yields of oats, 
wheat, rye, timothy, red top, alfalfa, and clover, and the ranchers 
have no difficulty in raising plenty of winter forage for their stock. 
However, in these same localities there are thousands of acres that 
will probably never be used for anything but grazing, and here some 
rational system of control of such lands seemsimperative. Under the 
present system each rancher tries to get all the grazing he can from 
the public lands; continual overstocking is the result, and the ranges 
are given no opportunity to recuperate, whereas with a little care 
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their stock-carrying capacity could be materially increased instead of 
being continually diminished. 


THE RED DESERT REGION OF WYOMING. 


There are certain regions which, because of their peculiar geologi- 
cal origin and the prevailing meteorological conditions, at the present 
time seem destined to be of little value to man except as a pasture 
for stock during a portion of the year. For this purpose, however, 
some of these regions are of considerable importance, and in such 
instances are worthy of investigation as to their present resources 
and future possibilities. Such a region is the ‘‘ Red Desert of Wyo- 
ming,” covering an area much larger than that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in which salt sages predominate, and which, on account of 
the absence of potable water, can only be used for winter range. It 
is, topographically, a high, undulating plain, having an average eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet. The soil is poor in humus, and everywhere more or 
less impregnated with various salts. The water of the region is charged 
with minerals, sulphur, iron, and the alkalis predominating. The rain- 
fall is seanty and irregular. 

In spite of these disadvantages and the almost desert-like character 
of the country, the Red Desert region is distinctively a stock region, 
and supports through the winter and early spring months many 
thousands of head of stock. The total number of sheep in the desert 
during five months of the winter is estimated at from 300,000 to 500,000. 
Native plants support these herds, and it is interesting to know what 
they are. They must, upon the whole, be plants suited to arid regions 
and strongly alkaline or sandy soils. 

In view of the peculiar soil and climatic conditions of the region 
and its stock-supporting capacity, an agent was commissioned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate its forage supplies. His col- 
lections of plants and seeds are of much value, and doubtless his 
report will contain much interesting information relative to forage 
plants, which may be utilized in similar arid and desert-like regions. 
It is reported that the ranges are improving by use, which may result 
in some degree from enrichment of the soil by the accumulation of 
manure, but is more probably due to the fact that the plants chiefly 
depended upon for forage are small shrubs of many kinds, which, 
being grazed from winter to winter close to the ground, annually pro- 
duce an increasing number of tender shoots. This result is depend- 
ent upon the fact that the region is used for winter pasture only, 
giving time for growth and recovery each summer. Something can 
doubtless be done in the way of improving these ranges by seeding 
with salt sages or other alkali-enduring vegetation, and several of the 
native grasses are worthy of trial. Wonderful results are reported 
from seeding the ground to some of these grasses, especially to wheat 
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grasses (Agropyron), and this, too, where the water was far from the 
best and the soil strong with alkali. 
INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

While the investigations above referred to are being carried on in 
the Northwest similar investigations are in progress in the Southwest. 
Under date of April 10, 1897, the Secretary of Agriculture directed 
the division to ‘‘ begin an investigation of the forage problems and 
conditions that exist throughout the grazing regions of the Southwest, 
including the States and Territories of Kansas, Arkansas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas, giving particular attention to the native 
grasses and forage plants, their abundance and value, their preserva- 
tion, and the possible methods to be employed in restoring those 
ranges which have become nearly valueless through overstocking or 
other causes.” As a preliminary step in the prosecution of this work, 
it seemed desirable to get into communication with and secure the 
cooperation of those interested in improving the forage conditions of 
the region under consideration, and with this end in view 2,000 cir- 
culars asking for information along certain lines were sent to ranch 
owners, cattlemen, and stock breeders in the States and Territories 
above named. The principal subjects of inquiry were: (1) What is 
the chief forage problem in your section, that is, at what time is the 
forage supply shortest? Is there greater need for more and better 
hay grasses, or for pasture grasses, or can the supply of green feed be 
advantageously increased at certain periods, as during annual recur- 
rent summer droughts, in early spring before the range grasses com- 
mence to grow, or to lengthen out the supply of green forage in 
autumn? (2) Are the ranges in better or worse condition than they 
were twenty or thirty years ago? Are the geod grasses and forage 
plants becoming more abundant, or has the stock-carrying capacity 
diminished because of the decrease in the number of good grasses 
and the increase of those weedy ones not relished by sheep and eat- 
tle? (3) In such cases, where the range grasses are poorer and less 
abundant and the stock-carrying capacity of the ranges has mate- 
rially diminished, what method of treatment is to be used to bring 
back former prosperous conditions, renewing the grasses and restor- 
ing the fertility of the land? Is it possible, in other words, to improve 
the natural range, whether woodland or prairie, without too great cost 
in time, money, and labor? 

The replies to these circulars, of which more than 1,000 have been 
received, are very gratifying, and the fund of information thus 
acquired from practical stock raisers and breeders will be not only 
of extreme importance to those engaged in the ranching business 
throughout the region under consideration, but will be of great assist- 
ance to the Department in carrying on experiments to improve the 
quality and inerease the number of forage plants grown in that 
section. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN TEXAS. 


Actual field investigations in the region of the Southwest was begun 
early in May by detailing the assistant chief of the division to conduct 
the work. He was instructed to secure the fullest possible informa- 
tion regarding the existing forage conditions of the cattle ranges 
by direct observation and by consultations with the leading stock 
‘aisers throughout the section, as well as to prosecute lines common 
to the duties of our field agents. Most of the time while in the field 
was spent in visiting various points in Texas where the cattle inter- 
ests are of first importance, and it is pleasant to note here that the 
agent from the division everywhere met with a cordial reception, and 
was aided to the fullest extent possible by the citizens of the State in 
gaining the desired information. 

A comprehensive report on ‘‘ The grasses and forage plants and the 
range conditions of central Texas” has been prepared under special 
authorization by Mr. H. L. Bentley, of Abilene, Tex. This report 
discusses a great variety of topics connected with the cattle ranges 
and their improvement, and will be of interest not only to the 
cattlemen of central Texas, but to all stock raisers throughout the 
Southwest. 


EXCELLENCE OF SOUTHWESTERN GRASSES. 


The excellence of the Southwestern ranges as breeding grounds 
and the superior quality of ‘‘feeders” produced there is undoubtedly 
due in large measure to the great variety and high nutritive value of 
the wild grasses. There are over 350 kinds of grasses recorded from 
the State of Texas alone, a third of the entire number found in the 
United States. Among these the two kinds of turf-forming ‘‘ curly 
mesquites” and a dozen or more ‘‘gramas,” which are not surpassed 
by the turf-forming grasses of any other country for summer pastur- 
age or in their quality of curing into excellent hay on the ground, 
thus furnishing the best of autumn and winter feed. These are pre- 
eminently the pasture grasses of the semiarid regions of the South- 
west. Experiments have been made with one of the two “curly mes- 
quite” grasses on a limited scale at Washington, D. C., and a small 


amount of seed of the other was collected in Texas and New Mexico 


thissummer. ‘Trials of other promising kinds will be made as soon as 
enough seed can be secured. Besides the grasses, there are in Texas 
over 150 distinct kinds of sedges and 20 of rushes, plants so much like 
the true grasses in appearance that they are generally classed with 
them by untrained observers. These sedges and rushes mostly inhabit 
low and marshy lands, the borders of ponds and streams, and in such 
places supply a much larger portion of the grazing than do the true 
grasses. Many of them approach the clovers in the amount of muscle- 
making protein contents, as shown by chemical analysis, although 
they do not equal in feeding value the gramas and mesquite grasses 
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of the higher and drier lands. They lack strength, and, as stockmen 
say, are ‘‘washy” foods, yet are of a certain value on wet soils, where 
they naturally grow. Then there are a great many representatives 
of the bean and clover tribe in Texas. <A quantity of seed has been 
collected of a wild vetch (Stolley’s vetch, Vicia leavenworthii) that 
grows among the granite hills of Burnet County, Tex., where it is 
reported to be a magnificent winter and early spring forage plant; so 
eood,in fact, that cattle and sheep have almost exterminated it in 
their eager search for it on the ranges. It commences to grow in 
autumn, and by early spring covers the ground with a mat of green. 
It has been tried on a limited scale in cultivation, and enough seed 
ought to be collected so that it may be widely disseminated and 
preserved. 
FORAGE PLANTS NEEDED. 

Forage plants that will supply pasturage in the late winter and 
early spring months are greatly needed. Ordinarily range feed is 
scarce at this time. The vetches, wild beans, and clovers come just 
at the right season to supply this want, and there is need of some 
experimentation with them. ‘‘ Tallow weed,” familiar to every sheep 
raiser in all the stock counties of Texas, and so named because of its 
remarkable fattening qualities, is especially valuable for this purpose, 
but stockmen say that even this formerly abundant plant is disap- 
pearing. Enough seed ought to be collected to try it ona large scale. 

There are other forage plants native to the Southwest which are 
exceedingly valuable but whose individual characteristics and merits 
are practically unknown. Among the little known sorts are Texas 
pea, buffalo clover (Lupinus), 5 wild true clovers, 9 true kidney beans, 
6 beggar weeds, 6 milk peas, 4 vetches other than Stolley’s, ground 
nuts, wild bladder pods of great variety, and last, but not least, the 
mesquite bean with its one to three crops of nutritious pods every 
year. The saying in regard to the latter is that ‘‘the drier the year 
the more beans.” Then there are 52 sorts of mallows in Texas, most 
of which are of some forage value especially to sheep and goats. 
There are 18 true wild sages, 70 kinds of so-called saltbushes of the 
same class as the Australian saltbush. These all enter into the diet 
of the Southwestern steer and wether, and the excellence of these 
latter is undoubtedly in great measure due to the immense variety of 
foods thus produced by nature. Itis a part of the work of this divis- 
ion to attempt the cultivation and preservation of the most valuable 
of the forage plants and grasses that grow naturally upon the 
Southwestern plains and prairies. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


The grazing and forage problems in the South are hardly less 
important than in the West. Keen competition is compelling the 
adoption of a more diversified system of agriculture than has existed 
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in the past. Fine cattle and good milk and butter are more profit- 
able than cotton, and there is an increasing demand for good hay and 
pasture grasses and other forage crops. The climate is excellent for 
the growth of many kinds of grasses, and the soil is for the most part 
good or readily susceptible to care and cultivation. One observer 
alone has found more than 160 species of grasses in the State of 
Louisiana, while 255 are known to occur in Alabama. In the 
National Herbarium there are more than 350 species from the five 
Gulf States east of Texas, and doubtless there are many not repre- 
sented in the collection. A large proportion of these grasses are 
unknown in the Northern and Western States, being peculiar to the 
Gulf Coast region. ‘There is besides, in the South as in the West, an 
abundant variety of native forage plants which do not belong to the 
grass family. 

The value and adaptability of these many kinds, and foreign sorts 
as well, to special purposes or local conditions ought to be system- 
atically investigated. The work of determining the most practical 
methods of introducing and cultivating those grasses and forage 
plants which are most likely to succeed, and which will at the same 
time be best suited to meet the needs of the stock raisers and dairy- 
men, has been inaugurated by the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has instructed ‘‘this division to begin an investigation of the 
grasses and forage plants and forage problems of the Gulf States, 
including Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Particular attention will be given to noting the abundance and value 
of the native forage plants and the possible methods to be employed. 
in maintaining or improving the existing conditions of pasturage and 
forage supplies.” A circular letter, requesting information relative 
to the points involved in the investigation, was sent to many parties 
thought to be most interested in the work proposed, and replies con- 
taining much interesting and valuable information bearing on the 
subject were received from a large number who expressed great 
interest in the work. 

In furtherance of this investigation, Prof. 8. M. Tracy, formerly 
of the agricultural college of Mississippi, has been authorized to pre- 
pare a report on ‘‘ The forage plants and forage resources of the Gulf 
States east of Texas.” During the past season Professor Tracy has, 
under the direction of the Agrostologist, traveled over much of the 
territory to be covered by the report. 


SAND-BINDING GRASSES. 


The Agrostologist has received many inquiries as to the best grasses 
for binding drifting sands or holding soils subject to wash, and in the 
Yearbook for 1894 he presented an article on ‘‘Grasses as sand and 
soil binders,” in which marram, or beach grass, was described and 
reference made to its use at Provincetown, Mass., for holding the 
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drifting sands on the cape and to its similar use near San Francisco, 
Cal. Beach grass is a native grass ranging along the coast from Maine 
southward to Virginia, in some places, as along the sandy beaches of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, covering areas many hundreds of acres 
in extent. Nowhere is it more abundant nor its growth finer than on 
the great sand dunes of Cape Cod. Here many years ago the United 
States Government attempted to propagate the grass or transplant it 
to points requiring its protective influences. The work appears 
not to have been performed with any system and little or no evidence 
remains of what was then done or attempted. 


BEACH GRASS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the spring of 1895 the State of Massachusetts began the planting 
of beach grass on the Province Lands near Provincetown. ‘The work 
was undertaken systematically in accordance with well-matured 
plans, by Mr. James A. Small, superintendent of Province Lands, 
and has been continued under Mr. Small’s direction up to the present 
time. The writer has inspected the work being done at Provincetown 
each season since its commencement, and can testify to the complete 
success of the operations for accomplishing the ends in view. 

About 70 acres have now been set out to this grass. The transplant- 
ing is done either in the spring or fall, the latter season being preferred 
owing to the better condition of the roots at that season. The dis- 
tance apart to which the plants are set varies with the slope. If near 
the base of the sand dune where it is nearly level, 24 to 30 inches 
apart may be allowed, but if near the top where the surface is quite 
steep, 15 to 18 inches apart is required. The amount of exposure to 
winds is also considered in determining the space between the plants. 
The cost per acre in planting beach grass will vary, of course, with 
the price of labor and the distance the plants have to be transported. 
At Provineetown, where the plants are transported one-half mile to 1 
mile, and labor costs $2 per day, the cost per acre the past season has 
been about $43.22. 

The plantations of beach grass at Provincetown are made entirely 
by transplanting from points where the grass has made a natural 
growth to places requiring protection. Seeding has not been resorted 
to in any ease, but the abundant natural seeding of the grass was 
especially noted during the past season, and it was evident that the 
germination and subsequent growth of the seed was favored by 
the placing of brush and sticks on the naked areas in the vicinity of 
seeding plants. Beach grass spreads naturally by seed and by 
extensively creeping rootstocks. The course of the latter may be 
traced from the parent plant by a succession of young plants which 
spring up at intervals, those farthest from the parent stock (often 
many feet distant) being smallest. The leaves of beach grass will 
resist the wind and sand storms to which it is subjected, and the habit 
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of growth of the plant enables it to rise above and hold about its base 
the sands drifting upon it. 

After the establishment of plantations of beach grass, tree seeds of 
suitable varieties may be successfully planted, as demonstrated by 
Mr. Small on the plantations at Provincetown. Tere were seen in 
September, 1897, thousands of young pines with well-formed roots 
and stems grown from seeds planted in the spaces between the 
bunches of beach grass the year previous. This growth of beach 
grass and young pines is upon huge sand dunes—hills of drifting 
sands containing no evidence of soil. 


GRASS FOR TIDE LANDS. 


In conclusion, it may-be said that beach grass is only suitable for 
holding shifting sands; it will not resist the action of tides and 
waves. Under the action of the latter it is soon destroyed. There 
isa grass native to both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts which may 
be used in reclaiming lands subject to the action of tidal waters. 
This grass is referred to on page 436 of the Yearbook for 1894 under 
Spartina glabra. On the Atlantic .coast it is generally known as 
“‘thateh.” This grass is an excellent colonizer and land former, and 
is of great service in fixing and solidifying the sand flats that accumu- 
late about the mouths of rivers and low coasts. 

On the north shore of the Bay of San Pablo, California, is the town 
of Reclamation, so named from the valuable effect of the growth of 
this grass. In several places it has modified the coast line and 
increased the acreage of farms around the bay (San Francisco). 


OFFICE OF ROAD INQUIRY. 


By Roy STONE, Director. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the convention of the National League for Good Roads at Wash- 
ington, D. C., which led to the establishment of the Office of Road 
Inquiry in the Department of Agriculture, Secretary Rusk asked, 
‘What shall the farmer do with his surplus product, and why raise 
this surplus if its way to the outside world is barred by impassable 
highways?” 

The various divisions of the Department teach the farmer how to 
increase his product and how to care for it to the best advantage, but 
the question which finally interests him most is how to dispose of 
this product. It is useless for him to raise anything beyond supply- 
ing the mere necessities of his family unless he ean be sure of finding 
a market and of reaching it at the proper time. Taking the country 
at large, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York declares 
this country is handicapped in all the markets of the world by an 
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enormous waste of labor in the primary transportation of our prod- 
ucts, and the National Board of Trade says that the country is 
‘‘noverty stricken in the midst of its riches by reason of the badness 
of its roads.” 

MAIN LINES OF INVESTIGATION. 


The investigations of the Office of Road Inquiry are mainly directed: 

(1) To ascertaining, as nearly as practicable, the actual cost of 
bad roads and the benefit of good roads. 

(2) To demonstrating the interest of cities and towns, and the 
owners of property of all kinds wherever situated, in the improve- 
ment of country roads. 

(5) To developing the methods by which all of these interests may 
cooperate with the farmers in the work of road improvement. 

(4) To discovering what actual and systematic road improvement 
is being carried on in any part of the United States, and how the 
same or modified methods may be applied to other sections. 

(5) To discovering road materials in the various sections of the 
country. 

(6) To discussing new plans’ for road construction and encour- 
aging experiment in this direction. 

(7) To actually constructing sample roads at some of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 

Incidentally, the office devotes much attention to the subject of 
wide tires; to the use of convict labor in road construction; the organ- 
ization of State and local road associations, and the assistance of road 
conventions. It has also made important experiments to test the 
power required in hauling over various kinds of roads. 

The publications of the office number 20 bulletins and 17 cireulars 
of information. 

LOSSES BY REASON OF BAD ROADS. 


As to losses by bad roads, the office has learned, by consultation 
with many thousands of the most intelligent farmers of the country, 
that the expense of moving farm products and supplies averages, 
on all our country roads, 25 cents per ton per mile; whereas in the 
good-road districts of this and other countries the cost is only about 
one-third of this amount. This extra expense amounts in the aggre- 
gate to more than the entire expenditures of the National Govern- 
ment, and taking into account all of the hauling done on the publie 
roads the loss is equal to one-fourth of the home value of all the farm 
products of the United States. The increase in cost of hauling actu- 
ally done is by no means the only loss resulting from bad roads. The 
loss of perishable products for want of access to market, the failure 
to reach market when prices are good, and the failure to cultivate 
produets which would be marketable if markets were always access- 
ible, add many millions to the actual tax of bad roads. Moreover 
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the enforced idleness of millions of men and draft animals during 
large portions of the year is an item not always taken into account in 
estimating the cost of work actually done. The tax of bad roads will 
become constantly harder to bear as the people of the United States 
are brought into keener competition with the cheap productions of 
other agricultural countries. The continuous improvement in trans- 
portation facilities, both by rail and water, is steadily opening our 
markets to countries where labor is cheaper and in many cases where 
roads are better, and the agriculture of this country will not long 
stand a needless tax equal to one-fourth the value of its products. 


THE INTEREST OF TOWNS AND CITIES IN GOOD ROADS. 


The interest of towns and cities in good roads is easily demon- 
strated, and in many cases is already well understood by these 
communities. The whole people have equal rights on the country 
roads, and those living in cities and towns have often greater need of 
them than the farmer, who at a pinch could live upon what he 
raises, while the cities raise nothing and could not live a day without 
the country roads. 

The farms of the United States comprise less than one-fourth of the 
total property of the country, yet that small fraction pays the whole 
eost of building roads. The injustice of this system, which we have 
inherited from the old countries, but which was abolished there many 
generations ago, is not yet fully appreciated by the farmers of this 
country, and the greatest difficulty now experienced in road improve- 
ment is in getting the farmers’ consent to have this injustice wiped 
out, and in inducing them to accept the aid which the cities and towns 
are willing and anxious to give to the general improvement of the 
highways. 

PROGRESS IN COOPERATIVE ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


The cooperation of cities and towns with the farmers in good-road 
building has been in some cases freely volunteered, but it is much 
more effective when regulated by State law. The Yearbook for 1895 
discusses, under the head of ‘‘Cooperative road construction,” the 
various methods of contributive action. Since the date of that writ- 
ing the progress of New Jersey, Massachusetts, California, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island in this direction has been constant and 
satisfactory, and the same general principle of State aid given to 
localities which volunteer to contribute on their own part is being 
strongly advocated in many other States. It is probably the only 
method in which the aid of cities and towns can be generally and 
practically applied. The effort of the Office of Road Inquiry has, 
therefore, been constantly directed to this end, and in most of the 
States which are generally aroused to the need of road improvement, 
legislation for State aid is very actively urged. Several States are 
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proposing amendments to their constitutions in order that this legis- 
lation may be accomplished. 


ROAD IMPROVEMENTS ACTUALLY MADE, 


Actual road improvement is being carried on in so many parts of 
the United States, and so little publicity is generally given to the work, 
that great care and effort are necessary to discover the location and 
learn the details of these improvements. The farmers at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., for instance, have been actively building stone roads for several 
years, and have now nearly all of the principal roads of the township 
improved in a most substantial manner, and with great satisfaction 
to themselves; but there was no public knowledge of this fact until 
this office discovered and spread it broadcast. Since that time it has 
had a great influence in promoting road improvement elsewhere. The 
Canandaigua methods of road building and of paying the cost are 
equally simple. The roads are made entirely from the field stone of 
the farms alongside, and are paid for by direct taxation. The village 
of Canandaigua has joined willingly in voting for the increased tax, 
and the farmers have carefully expended the money, so that these 
roads have cost less than $1,000 per mile. Many other instances could 
be given showing that the people in many localities of the United 
States, widely separated and variously conditioned, are actually solving 
the road question to their own satisfaction. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION FOR ROAD MATERIALS. 


Road materials are found to be more abundant and better distrib- 
uted than has generally been supposed. The office has communicated 
with all of the railroad companies in the country, and through their 
engineering departments has received a mass of information on this 
subject, showing that either quarry rock, surface stones, or gravel are 
accessible in nearly all districts of the country. 

The office has also sounded the disposition of the railroad compa- 
nies as to the cheap transportation of road materials, and finds a very 
general willingness to carry such materials at an extremely low price 
whenever the States take up the subject of road improvement in good 
earnest. 

NEW PLANS FOR GOOD ROADS. 


New plans for road construction are being developed, especially in 
leealities where good road stone is not immediately available.  Cir- 
cular No. 25 of the Office of Road Inquiry details various plans for 
building good roads of vitrified brick, some of which have reached 
the stage of actual experiment, and others are only proposed for con- 
sideration. Numerous plans for steel trackways have been offered, 
and a careful investigation has been made in this direction, both as 
to actual experiments and plans yet untried. The prospect in this 
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regard is extremely encouraging, and it is almost certain that a very 
thorough trial of steel road will be made next season at Seranton, Pa. 
A turnpike company at that place has a large traffic, but no material 
available that will stand the wear of heavy vehicles. It desires, there- 
fore, to lay its road with steel tracks to diminish the cost of repairs as 
well as to increase its traffic. If this venture is successful great num- 
bers of turnpike companies may find that their charters, which are now 
almost worthless, will become valuable, and if this is the case, new 
charters will be sought for in many localities. The Office of Road 
Inquiry has arranged with one of the leading steel mills in the country 
to roll special shapes of rail as soon as definite orders amounting to 
1 mile of road are received. 

Construction of sample roads is fully treated in another paper 
elsewhere in this volume. 


THE PROBLEM OF WIDE TIRES FOR FARM WAGONS. 


The subject of wide tires is one of great interest and importance, 
and it is being thoroughly discussed by this office in connection with 
various road associations and others interested. Important investi- 
gations of the University of Missouri will soon be given to the public, 
and will show very clearly the advantages of wide tires on the farm 
as well as on the road. The Office of Road Inquiry, being asked to 
recommend legislation upon the subject, has proposed that the width 
of tire be based upon the size of the axle rather than upon the esti- 
mated weight to be carried; for instance, making the width of the 
tire equal to the square of the diameter of the iron or steel axle at the 
shoulder and exactly the same width for the wooden axle of the same 
strength. As one method of enforcing the change, it is suggested 
that after a certain date all sales of new wagons whose tires fall 
below the standard established shall be taxed, and that a rebate of 
taxation be allowed for old wagons altered to this standard. This 
would bring no additional tax upon the farmers, but would place the 
burden upon the wagon builders. Under this plan, they would 
promptly build up to the standard, and their agents would become 
advocates of wide tires. There is already very general progress 
throughout the country in this direction. 


CONVICT LABOR IN ROAD BUILDING. 


The proper use of convict labor is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance from many points of view, and one upon which there is much 
difference of opinion. Bulletin No. 16 of the office gives the infor- 
mation obtainable regarding the use of convict labor upon reads up 
to its date (January, 1898), together with the conclusion of the Director 
of the Office of Road Inquiry as to the best of the various methods of 
convictemployment in connection with roads. Further experience has 
confirmed the view then expressed that long-term convicts should not 
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be placed upon the public roads, but should be employed in quarries, 
where they may be guarded and secluded as readily as in the prisons, 
and where their physical and moral condition will be greatly improved. 
This plan of disposing of such convicts meets every objection which 
is made to their migratory use for this purpose, and has many advan- 
tages. It does not compete with free labor, but by furnishing cheap 
materials stimulates the employment of free labor in the actual con- 
struction of roads. The use of short-time prisoners on the roads, as 
practiced in North Carolina, according to Bulletin No. 16 of the office, 
has been thoroughly successful and is being gradually extended, 
especially in the Southern States, and the provision of such employ- 
ment for vagrants and tramps also meets with much approval. 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
By WILLIAM SAUNDERS, Superintendent. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In order to comply with the direction of the Secretary and to give 
a comprehensive view of the relations of the Experimental Gardens 
and Grounds to the farmer, it has seemed best to furnish in this 
paper a retrospect of the work from the time the writer entered office. 
This may be best accomplished by first reprinting a paper prepared 
for Commissioner Newton and published under date of October 15, 
1862. The suggestions then made have formed the basis of work, 
and efforts have been directed mainly to their development. 


OBJECTS AND AIMS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
el 


(1) To procure and encourage the transmission of seeds, cuttings, bulbs, and plants 
from all sources, both foreign and domestic, for the purpose of testing their 
merits and adaptation in general, or for particular localities of this country. 


The collecting of seeds and plants is one of the most important matters. No 
doubt there are in various countries numerous useful vegetable productions not 
yet introduced that are capable of reaching their highest state of development in 
some one or other of the various climates of this country. It is worthy of con- 
sideration whether future efforts would not be rendered more directly useful by 
issuing letters of instruction to foreign representatives and correspondents, enu- 
merating such seeds and plants in their respective localities as may, in the opinion 
of the Department, be most worthy of experiment. With such advice it is reason- 
able to hope that much of the disappointment consequent upon indiscriminate 
collection may be avoided, and only such products introduced as present at 
least plausible expectations of utility. r 

The efforts of the Department would be greatly strengthened in this respect 
and its area of usefulness vastly extended if all who were possessed of new or 
rare seeds and plants would cooperate by transmitting samples for investigation. 
Many persons throughout the country occasionally receive plants and seeds from 
distant correspondents, and not having facilities for their proper cultivation they 
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are consequently lost. It would be highly advantageous for the Department to 
encourage the reception of such favors, have them carefully noted, their merits 
properly investigated by competent cultivators, the result made known to the 
donors, and such disposition made of them as would be considered most advan- 
tageous. 


2) To procure, by hybridizing and special culture, products of a superior character 
. ] > ‘ i] ’ A 
to any now existing. 


The improvement of vegetable races by hybridizing and crossbreeding is at 
once the most direct and important means which we possess in modifying and 
adapting them to special purposes. The field of experiment here is boundless, 
and some sections of ite have, so far, scarcely been trod upon. The improve- 
ment of various fruits, and their better adaptation to domestic purposes, present 
enticing inducements to the experimentalist. It may safely be assumed that none 
of our most valuable and oldest varieties of fruits have attained that degree of 
excellence to which they may be brought; neither do they afford the variety nor 
continue their season of productiveness to the extent which is evidently possible. 
We have fruits that individually possess desirable qualities, but associated with 
qualities that equally tend to depreciate their merits; and, from the experience 
derived from former efforts, there is abundant evidence for encouragement in our 
efforts to produce a variety invested with a combination of excellencies not indi- 
vidually attained. Let us take, for example, that universally admired fruit, the 
strawberry, and originate a kind combining the wonderfully hardy und produc- 
tive powers of the ‘‘Albany,” the stately growth of the ‘‘ Fillmore,” and the exqui- 
site delicacy of flavor found in the ‘‘ Vicomptesse Hericourt de Thury,” and we 
might gratify ourselves with the possession of a plant approaching closely to per- 
fection in this fruit. - The grape, of all other fruits, offers great promise to the 
hybridizer. A good wine grape is yet a desideratum, and every attention should 
be directed to the production of a grape that will possess the necessary peculiar 
characteristics for this purpose. 

There is scarcely a limit to the objects presented to the hybridizer for experi- 
ment. To increase the size and color of flowers; to improve the flavor of fruits 
by changing austerity and acidity into sugary matter; to increase the hardiness 
of tender plants and make barren races productive; to extend the season of pro- 
ductiveness by hastening the maturity of some and retarding that of others, are 
only a few of the many improvements awaiting the systematic efforts of the 
hybridizer. 

It is true that in many cases the operation is somewhat difficult to perform, and 
in all a delicacy of manipulation is required, which tends to prevent experiment 
of the kind from being general; but carefully conducted operations will certainly 
be followed by valuable results. 


(3) To ascertain, by experiment, the influences of varied culture on products, and 
the modifications effected by the operations of pruning and other manipulation 
on trees and fruits. 


To establish definite systems of culture; to ascertain how far certain desir- 
able results can be influenced by pruning, how and when it is beneficial and 
when injurious; to institute carefully concerted experiments with a view of dis- 
covering to what extent the mere physical or mechanical condition of a soil affects 
its capacity of production, and how much is dependent upon its chemical consti- 
tution for the highest development of the cereals and fruits, opens up a line of 
inquiry by which valuable truths may be reached. The exact specific relation 
that exists between the soil and its vegetable productions, and the special appli- 
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ances to render plant food soluble and in a condition available to the purposes of 
vegetation, are subjects upon which many opposite and seemingly conflicting 
opinions exist. 

In this connection also the application of manures, the kinds to be employed, 
and the time and manner of their use, whether as surface dressings or by an 
intimate mixture with the soil, present a series of questions well known to be of 
vital importance, and of which much yet remains in obscurity. 


(4) To investigate more thoroughly the various maladies and diseases of plants 
and the insects that destroy them. 


The diseases of plants are now attracting much attention. It is notorious that 
much of the difficulty now experienced in the production of fruits is, in a great 
degree, due to the prevalence of various maladies in trees. Thus, we have to con- 
tend with the yellows of the peach and nectarine, as well as the so-called blister 
of their leaves in spring; the cracking and spotting of the fruit of the pear and 
apple, and the blighting of their branches, and the mildew and rot of grape 
and gooseberry. How far these affections may be induced by deficiencies or reple- 
tions in the soil, or how much of their virulence is due to local position in connec- 
tion with atmospheric currents, has yet in the majority of cases to be determined. 

Insects also beset the cultivator on every side. These are insidious and powerful 
opponents, requiring close study, minute and patient observation, in order to 
learn their habits and adopt effectual means for their extermination. Experi- 
ments tending to elucidation of these subjects are now in progress and their further 
investigation will receive attention as soon as means will allow. 


(5) To provide ample means for thoroughly testing samples of all seeds and other 
contributions that may be received. 


The necessity for testing seeds and plants is one of the most obviously useful, as 
it has been one of the most assiduously and successfully conducted operations of 
the garden. Increased facilities for extending these tests have become necessary, 
especially with reference to agricultural seeds, roots, and tubers. Comparative 
results can only become definite and reliable when attained under similar circum- 
stances. To ascertain whether one variety of plant is earlier, hardier, or more 
productive than another, it is necessary that they should be cultivated under the 
same conditions of climate and soil. When it is impracticable to procure other 
than small packages of new and choice articles, the purposes of distribution will 
be greatly enhanced by their previous increase. By this means a knowledge 
would be gained of their value, which might prove of much moment. The neces- 
sary requirements for testing the products of hybridization further point to the 
paramount necessity of the Department having at its disposal greater facilities 
than the present garden affords, and where the more extended and economical 
operations of field culture may be introduced. 


(6) To cultivate specimens of various hedge plants and exhibit their availability 
for that purpose, 


The subject of live fences is one of vast import alike to the agriculturist, horti- 
culturist, and pomologist. The heavy investments annually incurred in the 
erection and repairs of fencing has long been a matter of serious consideration, 
and the introduction and culture of hedges has in some quarters occupied much 
attention and been extensively adopted. Orchardists and gardeners are gradu- 
ally awakening to the conviction that shelter is one of the most necessary appli- 
ances conducive to the health and earliness of their crops. The dry, frosty breezes 
of early spring are especially pernicious, and their effects lay the foundation for — 
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many plant diseases. On the Western prairies, particularly, it may be questioned 
whether successful fruit culture will be realized in the absence of shelter from 
exhausting winds. 

Then, again, for the purpose of forming neat boundary and dividing lines in 
pleasure grounds and gardens no fence is so beautiful, and when proper plants 
are selected for it no barrier so effective and permanent. As examples of what 
may be done and how best to do it, specimen hedges should be established, showing 
the relative merits of various plants for the purpose, both deciduous and ever- 
green. This would afford demonstrative evidence far more satisfactory and 
conclusive than can be conveyed by any amount Of mere descriptive advice, 


(7) Tocultivate a collection of the best fruit trees and plants, such as grapes, apples, 
pears, peaches, strawberries, raspberries, currants, etc., so as to compare their 
respective merits. 


It is known that our lists of fruit trees have reached an extent that renders it 
a matter of much perplexity to select those best suited for particular purposes. 
Tastes vary widely in this respect, and, happily, nature has provided so ample a 
variety that all may be gratified. With a view to assist in the selection of sorts, 
specimen orchards should be established, consisting of a discriminate collection 
of the acknowledged best fruits, as far as they are known, in each class. In order 
to make this result more immediately effective, advantage should be taken of the 
valuable labors of the American Pomological Society in making a selection of sorts. 

There is every reason to believe that plantations of this description will be of 
great service to all who contemplate planting fruit trees. The relative merits of 
sorts, both as regards the intrinsic qualities of the fruit and the productiveness 
of the plant, as well as the general appearance and habit of growth, hardihood, 
and freedom from disease, would here be exhibited. The modifying influences 
of culture, in training and pruning, already alluded to, should here receive 
prominent attention. From such a source facts of the highest value would be 
demonstrated. 


(8) To plant a collection of choice shrubs adapted for decorating gardens and 
landscape scenery. 


Everyone will admit that the embellishment of dwellings and their surround- 
ings has an ameliorating effect upon the habits of the occupants. It is also well 
known that many persons are deterred from undertaking this kind of improvement 
owing to their inability to decide upon the kind of plants and shrubs that would 
prove most satisfactory. A choice collection of hardy shrubs should therefore 
be cultivated, and if arranged so as to produce landscape effect, those who con- 
templated landscape improvements, and, indeed, all who felt desirous of studying 
the various forms and peculiarities of this family of plants, with a view of 
becoming familiar with their adaptabilities, either as isolated plants for particular 
positions or the general effect produced by combined masses, would here find 
instructive examples. 


(9) Toerect glass structures for the twofold purpose of affording the necessary facili- 
ties for cultivating exotic fruits and plants and to furnish examples of the best 
and most economical modes of constructing, heating, and managing such 
buildings. 


The opinion is by far too prevalent that glasshouses for the accommodation of 
plants or the culture of fruits are expensive luxuries within the reach of a com- 
parative few. Nothing can be further from the truth; the pleasures as well as 
the profits to be derived from an exotic grapery are so great, the expense of erec- 
tion so moderate, and, withal, the general management so simple and so easily 
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acquired that it should form an adjunct to every country residence. Even in the 
limited area usually allotted to city dwellings a small grapery can be established 
where little else can be cultivated. It would be a duty worthy the attention of 
the Department to show how to build such structures cheaply, and systematize 
and popularize a mode of management within the capacity of all to understand. 

The trouble connected with raising hardy fruits, such as the plum, apricot, and 
nectarine, in some districts has led to the culture of these fruits under the protec- 
tion of glasshouses, where a family supply is as certain as a crop of corn. The 
amount of fruit thus grown in a limited space is truly surprising. Successful 
examples of this and other projects can not fail in conveying instruction and 
effecting an economy of time, labor, and money. 

There is much yet to be demonstrated in the form, materials employed, ventilat- 
ing, heating, and general arrangement of glass structures. 


A brief review of the operations and results suggested in the fore- 
going paper will best illustrate what has been attained, and how far 
the suggestions have been useful to the fruit-growing and farming 
communities. . 

PEAR TREES. 


In the fall of 1862 a collection of pear trees numbering 120 plants 
were set out. These were in 60 varieties, one of each variety on 
quince roots, and one of each on pear roots; the purpose being mainly 
to ascertain what merit, so far as relates to early fruiting, the dwarf 
tree had as compared with the standard. After the lapse of a number 
of years it was found that some varieties proved to bear as early on 
pear roots as their respective duplicates on the quince. Of these, the 
most precocious on the pear were the Howell, Buffum, Beurre Giffard, 
Bartlett, Beurre Clairgeau, Belle Lucrative, and Dearborn’s Seedling. 
The trees were all of the same age when planted, soil and locality 
alike, and all made a healthy and even luxuriant growth. 

In 1870 a collection of pears, all on pear stock, were set out in order 
to illustrate results of nonpruning. These when planted were pruned 
close, so that they appeared like walking canes; no further pruning 
was permitted. In after years some limbs were entirely removed 
where branches became too thick and crowded. But no ‘‘shortening 
in,” as it is termed, was performed on the points of branches; even 
when the yearly leading growths acquired a length of 3 feet or more 
they were not disturbed, and in the course of two years these shoots 
were covered with fruiting spurs, and ultimately with fruit from bot- 
tom to top. On the contrary, the cutting back, or shortening in, of 
- these young growths simply induces a thicket of young shoots instead 
of forming fruiting spurs; in fact such treatment destroys the buds 
from which the fruit-bearing short-branch processes are formed. 

These trees were productive of fine fruits. In the fall of 187la 
collection from the dwarf trees was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Pomological Society. Placed alongside a collection of similar vari- 
eties from California, they were pronounced to be equal in size and 
superior in flavor to the California fruit. 
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Those on pear stock, and unpruned, also produced fine fruits, which 
received commendations from fruit growers, and which had the effect, 
in some known instances, of changing former methods of pruning. 


TREATMENT OF PEAR DISEASES, 


With regard to the blight on the leaves and branches of the pear 
and the occasional cracking of the fruits, experiments continued for 
many years proved that the blight was reduced to a minimum when 
thé main and sécondary and minor branches were annually treated to 
a covering of lime wash in which a portion of sulphur was incorpo- 
rated, and no blight has been*perceived on any part of a tree that has 
been protected by a coating of this mixture. 

The sulphur ingredient is of much importance. This is well known 
as an effectual remedy for the destruction of fungi and bacteria, and 
when this mixture is applied as indicated, and acted upon by sun heat, 
sulphurous gases are evolved so that the sulphury smell is perceptible 
to those who walk through an orchard on a sunny day where the 
application has been made. 

The fruit of the pear is often greatly injured by splitting or crack- 
ing when about half grown, and several of the best varieties are so 
subject to this disease that their extension and planting are greatly 
restricted on that account. The cause and prevention of this injury 
are therefore matters that induced a study of conditions. The conelu- 
sions reached indicate that the cause is climatic, and is not affected 
in any perceptible degree by the nature of the soil, or by any system 
of culture, or any special application to the soil. The cracking is the 
consequence of the fungous growth upon the skin of the fruit, which 
apparently destroys its vitality, as it becomes hard and unyielding, 
and as the fruit expands, the injured skin, being too hard for expan- 
sion, cracks open. It was pointed out that the only known remedy 
is shelter and protection, and this was proved by many examples, 
which were considered as ample proof of this conclusion. 


- GRAPES. 


A complete collection of native grapes was obtained and planted 
during the spring of 1863. This collection was increased from time 
to time as new varieties were introduced. As they fruited their 
merits or otherwise were noted and published in reports. Much 
attention was given to the cause and effect of mildew and other fun- 
goid diseases. From information thus gained, it was shown how to 
choose the best localities for grape culture, where diseases would be 
measurably avoided. It was shown also that by covering the grape 
trellis with a comparatively narrow wooden coping the vines were com- 
pletely exempted from leaf mildew and largely protected from rot of 
the fruit. To prove that these diseases were of atmospheric origin, 

a rude glass structure was erected by placing a few glazed sashes 
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against a common board fence. <A collection of native grapes were 
planted in a line 4 feet from and parallel with this inclosure. In due 
time two leading stems were secured from each plant, one of which 
was trained under the glass roof, and the other to the outside trellis 
where the plants were set. This arrangement was continued for six 
years, with the same result each year, a fine crop of finely ripened 
fruit under the glass, and the usual failures from leaf mildew and rot 
on the outside branches. The fruit of the Iona under the roof was 
pronounced superior to some of the foreign kinds under glass, while 
the other half of the plant never ripened a bunch, and finally its 
badly ripened wood was completely destroyed. 


LISTS OF NATIVE GRAPES. 


The study of this extensive collection of native grapes enabled the 
superintendent to furnish a contribution toward the preparation of a 
classified list, showing the relation of each variety to the particular 
native species from which it had been produced, also those which had 
originated from hybridization with the foreign species. This was 
published in the annual report for 1869, and was accompanied by a 
description of the relative values of varieties for wine or for table 
use, or for both; also the districts and climatic conditions most suit- 
able for their successful cultivation. Previous to the publication of 
this list no particular attention had been given to the subject by 
grape growers. It was, however, recognized as being valuable and 
attracted attention to important facts connected with the culture of 
the grape. 

This classification was recognized by some of our best grape grow- 
ers, and in the commercial lists of nurserymen it afterward became | 
usual to indicate their origin, whether from V7tis labrusca, Vitis esti- 
wvalis, or other native species, whether hybrids with foreign species, or 
crosses of native kinds. : 

In the spring of 1870 a collection numbering over 90 varieties of the 
foreign species (Vitis vinifera) were planted in a glass structure spe- 
cially erected for them. The object of this collection was mainly for 
purposes of propagation. From time to time the less valuable have 
been removed and new varieties introduced. Plants from these vines 
have been distributed on the Pacifie Coast, also in western Texas, 
and more recently somewhat numerously in parts of Florida. 


REMEDY FOR GRAPE THRIPS. 


For several years, beginning in 1876, the vines of this grapery were 
severely injured by the insect known as the grape thrips; applications 
of tobacco water, quassia water, etc., on the foliage, as also fumiga- 
tions of tobacco stems, had the effect of keeping these insects in 
check, but having to be abandoned when the fruit was ripening, as it 
would thus be rendered unfit for use, the insects would then increase : 
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‘“apidly and destroy the foliage; so the utter destruction of the plants 
seemed inevitable, unless some more effectual means could be adopted 
to annihilate the insects. This means was adopted. It consisted 
simply in covering the floor of the house with tobacco stems, the 
refuse of cigar manufactories; this was repeated for three seasons, 
when it was discontinued, no thrips having been seen since. 

Many articles have been prepared by the Horticulturist, which have 
been published from time to time in the reports of the Department, 
on the propagation, cultivation, and treatment of grapes. Among 
these appeared a lengthy article in the report of 1866 on the pruning 
and training of the grape vine, with quotations and illustrations from 
various authors. 


JAPAN PERSIMMONS. 


Persons familiar with the cultivated fruits of Japan unanimously 
agree in the praise of the persimmon of that country. In order to 
introduce them here an order for seeds was placed in the office of the 
United States legation in Japan. Consequently, early in the summer 
of 1863 a package of these seeds was received and planted at once. 
This was the first effort, so far as known, to introduce this fruit into 
the United States for the purpose of testing its adaptability for general 
or special culture and use. 

Several importations of seeds were made from time to time, from 
which plants were raised and distributed in different States. The 
report from these, as well as tests made here, indicated the climatic 
conditions necessary for their successful culture. About ten years 
after the receipt of the first seeds it was ascertained that a nursery 
had been established at Tokio, Japan, and that special attention was 
directed to grafting the best varieties of persimmons by name. 
Yearly importations of these were made, and the plants distributed 
in selected localities. In 1878 a large consignment was widely dis- 
tributed in California by agents of the Department in that State. 
They are now growing largely in several of the Southern States. The 
Japan persimmon may be said to be about as hardy as the Magnolia 
grandiflora. Some varieties are hardier than others, but all are per- 
fectly safe where the thermometer does not fall below 12° F. above zero. 
The demand for plants is now well supplied by nurserymen, especially 
those in the South, so that their distribution by the Department 
has greatly fallen off. The names of imported varieties have given 
much confusion, as the same name would be found on different kinds, 
but this is gradually being corrected by those who grow the fruit and 
by nurserymen who propagate the plants. 

This is in accordance with a rule followed by the Department in all 
its introductions, viz, that when any of these become sufficiently pop- 
ular to attract the attention of nurserymen to its propagation and 
dissemination, the Department ceases its propagation and distribution. 
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In 1363 a collection of named oranges was ‘begun by the purchase 
of three varieties—a Maltese oval, a St. Michael, and a Mandarin. 
Previous to that an importation of plants from Japan included plants 
of the Kum-quat, both of the oval-fruited and the round-fruited 
varieties. This is the Citrus japonica of botanists. Its fruits are 
about the size of a large gooseberry, and are held in high esteem for 
preserving in sugar. 

In 1871 an extensive collection of the citrus family was received 
from Europe. These were collected specially for the Department by 
agents employed for the purpose, and was pronounced to be as good 
a collection as had ever been gotten together. Especially was this 
said in regard to the selection of commercial citrons, as the agents 
received special instructions in regard to these fruits, as they were 
intended to establish the manufacture of commercial citron in this 
country. These citrons were propagated from and the plants dis- 
tributed in the citrus regions, but they seemed to be neglected at that 
time, as attention was given more to planting oranges twenty-five 
years ago than to any other kind of citrus fruits. More lately, how- 
ever, requests are frequent for citrons, and some interest is now 
apparent in preserving this fruit for market. 


REMEDY FOR SCALE INSECTS ON CITRUS FRUITS. 


This European collection was found to be badly infested with a 
scale insect, which had to be destroyed before the plants could be used 
for propagation. After many fruitless attempts with various washes, 
coal oil was tried, and after many trials it was found that 1 gill of oil 
thrown into 5 gallons of water, agitated with a syringe, and sprayed 
over the trees, destroyed the insects without injury to the plants. 
The method of making an oil emulsion before mixing with water is 
a great improvement upon the primitive system described above, 
although that probably was the first successful attempt to use coal 
oil for killing seale insects. 


ORIGIN OF NAVEL ORANGES, 


During 1868 it was learned, through a correspondent then in Bahia, 
that the oranges there were of a superior character to any seen in the 
United States. An order was sent for a small shipment of plants, 
which, after considerable delay and minute advice as to budding, 
packing, and shipping, were received here in fairly good condition. 
In due time buds from these were inserted in orange stocks, and the 
young plants so produced were distributed in Florida and California. 
They were sent out under the name Bahia, which name, without action 
by the Department, has been changed, first, to Riverside Navel and 
subsequently to Washington Navel. As is well known, this orange 
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is conceded to be the best flavored and otherwise the best table fruit 
of its kind. It is brisk flavored, solid, seedless, and of large size. 

A drawback to its general culture in some parts, especially in Flor- 
ida, is its lack of fruit. The trees may flower abundantly and no 
fruit follow. As the flowers of this variety are nearly always desti- 
tute of pollen, the writer has hitherto attributed its unfruitfulness to 
this cause, but he now feels convinced that the absence of pollen is 
its normal condition. This might have been surmised from the 
absence of seeds in the fruits, and when an occasional seed is found 
in them, it is evidently the result of transported pollen. Physiolo- 
gists state that the’ genus Citrus is very subject to a monstrous 
separation of the carpels, producing what are called horned oranges, 
or to a multiplication of the normal number of carpels, in which case 
orange is formed within orange, such fruits being called navel oranges. 

The Washington Navel orange is highly esteemed in California, 
where it is being largely cultivated, and proves a remunerative crop. 
It is stated that from 800 to 1,000 car loads of this orange are sent to 
market yearly. . 

Early in 1878 a glass structure, 100 feet by 26 feet, was erected for 
the special purpose of growing orange trees; this was constructed with 
a movable roof, which is taken off about the end of May and replaced 
about the end of September. The culture has been successful. Since 
its erection all new additions are planted in a prepared border and 
allowed to fruit, so that their merits may be known and their value 
determined before being propagated for distribution. 


APPLES. 


In the year 1871 the Department received from Russia a collection 
of apple trees. The efforts to secure these trees were undertaken sev- 
eral years previous, but some time elapsed before they could be secured 
from any source which seemed reliable. Something over 200 varieties 
were ultimately secured through Dr. Regel, of the Imperial Botanic 
Garden, St. Petersburg; they were mostly in duplicate, and were 
planted on the grounds of the Department. When the first year’s 
growth was completed, all the young wood was cut off and the scions 
distributed to nurserymen and others who could utilize them. 

The principal object of this importation was the hope that a greater 
variety of hardy apples might be secured for the rigorous regions in 
the Northern States, and especially with a view of extending the sea- 
son of late varieties. The few hardy Russian apples which were then 
in cultivation in this country were early ripening kinds. 

For ten years following their introduction the crop of scions was 
distributed, and_as the trees increased in size the distribution became 
heavy. The greatest number sent out in one year was 95,000 eight- 
inch lengths. 4 

The trees were than removed. It was considered that the purpose 
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of their introduction had been accomplished so far as the Department 
could be of any service, and the space they occupied was needed for 
other uses. 

From this importation a few desirable apples have been added to 
the list of those worthy of cultivation; but it has possibly been of 
greater value in directing attention to northern Europe as a region 
where hardy fruits of various kinds may be found, and which may 
prove to be the means of introducing fruit culture in the more rigorous 
sections of this country, where fruit culture is but little known. 


APPLES IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


Thirty years ago the opinion was prevalent that the climates south 
of Maryland were not suited to the apple; at all events, it was stated 
that winter, or long-keeping, apples could not be produced in the 
Southern States. 

This statement was true as far as it referred to the winter apples of 
the Northern States, such as the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
ete. These varieties when planted in Southern States ripened during 
the fall and could not be kept as winter fruits. 

Some of the most prominent nurserymen and fruit growers in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and other States had long been 
aware of the futility of planting Northern winter-keeping apples in 
their sections, and had been for some time industriously engaged in 
collecting winter varieties from among the many seedlings picked up 
in old fields and fence rows in these States, many of them having 
great local reputation for their excellence and good keeping qualities. 

For the purpose of greater acquaintance with the apples of North 
Carolina (a State where this fruit attains its greatest perfection), a 
visit was made in the fall of 1869, which enabled us to collect samples 
of many varieties of repute in that and adjoining States. 

An article descriptive of this collection, with sectional drawings and 
woodcuts from photographs, appeared in the report of the Department 
for 1869. About 40 varieties were described, 30 of which proved to be 
of Southern origin, most of them unknown to Northern orchardists, 
and to that time never noticed in pomological works. 

The publication of this list not only effected its main object, which 
was to draw the attention of Southern planters to the fruits of their 
regions, but it had the effect of attracting the attention of some North- 
erm nurserymen, who procured collections from the South, which, 
after testing, added several excellent fruits to those cultivated in the 
North. 

FIGS. 


The introduction of varieties of figs and their propagation and dis- 
tribution was a matter of early as it has been’ one of constant consid- 
eration. Ever since the establishment of the Department it has been 
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importuned to procure the true Smyrna fig, and although collections 
have been procured from various European sources, embracing all the 
popular figs of commerce, only in one importation were found plants 
named White Smyrna, and these on fruiting proved to be the same as 
the White Marseilles. Smyrna figs are probably of multiple variety, 
as are Malaga grapes, and derive their names from places of export. 
It is well known that numerous varieties of figs are dried and enter 
into commerce under the name of Smyrna figs. 

The fig ean be grown over a large part of the United States, and 
will withstand a temperature of 20° F. below the freezing point when 
the young growths are thoroughly matured; this, however, seldom 
occurs north of Georgia, unless in some favored spots. Kyen in 
Georgia early winter frosts will kill the unripened wood. 

In more northern localities the plants can be protected dvring the 
winter by bending the branches close to the ground and covering 
them with a foot of soil. 

If the young shoots have ripened properly, this covering will pro- 
tect them safely during the winter; if the wood is immature, cover- 
ing will be of little avail. 

The ripening of the wood can be assisted by planting in a gravelly 
or sandy soil; if the soil is rich, growths will be made at the expense 
of the fruit. 

During the past twenty-five years many importations of figs have 
been made, and numerous varieties have thus been introduced. 
These have all been fruited, and the best of them selected for exten- 
sive propagation. In the aggregate not less than 100,000 fig plants 
have been distributed by the Departmemt during the period men- 
tioned above. 


EUCALYPTUS. 


In the year 1865 there appeared a notice of some experiments con- 
ducted in German hospitals wherein it was made apparent that the 
Blue-gum tree of Australia (Hucalyptus globulus) possessed anti- 
periodic properties. Acting upon this information, a package of 
seeds of this tree was procured through an Australian correspondent, 
which were sown during the spring of 1866. After three years, at 
which time the plants had reached a height of 20 to 25 feet, a num- 
ber of them were cut down and submitted to chemical tests for alka- 
loids similar to the cinchona, but they failed to reveal any indications 
of alkaloids of this character, and subsequent experiments afforded 
additional proof that no part of the plant contained them. Never- 
theless the febrifugal nature of the leaves appears to be well estab- 
lished, and preparations from them constitute a popular remedy in 
Australia and in other countries against fevers, and several prepara- 
tions from various parts of the plant have the reputation of being 
successfully used ‘in intermittent fevers. The leaves by distillation 
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yield an essential oil which has been found to possess the properties 
of cajuput oil; it is known in commerce as Eucalyptus oil; other 
species of Eucalyptus furnish oils which are sold under this name. 

The Blue-gum tree yields an astringent substanee which is applica- 
ble, like catechu and kino, in medicine. The leaves have a strong 
camphorated scent, and have been used in the cure of gunshot and 
other wounds. Their balsamic nature not only cures, but after a few 
hours’ application all unpleasant odor is entirely removed. 

But the great popularity for a time of the Hucalyptus globulus 
was owing to its reputed properties for preventing malarial fevers. 
Unhealthy districts in Spain, Italy, and in some parts of France 
were planted with the Blue-gum, now called the antifever tree. Its 
antimalaria reputation soon reached the United States, and the 
demand for young trees became so great that the Department pro- 
cured supplies of seed and propagated and distributed many thou- 
sands of the plants during several years from 1870. Their hardiness 
had been well tested here; it was found that they were destroyed 
when the temperature fell to 24° F. As reports came in its climatie 
range could be more accurately located, which proved to be more 
limited than was hoped for at the start. It was destroyed by cold at 
Galveston, Tex., and in Florida as far as latitude 29°. In California 
it is successfully grown, and is largely planted in certain parts of the 
State. 

With regard to the sanitary value of the tree, it has been strongly 
stated that its value was owing to its rapid growth and the great 
absorbent power of its roots in drying up wet and marsh lands, but it 
is no longer doubted that Hucalyptus globulvs, along with other 
species of Eucalyptus, evaporate with water a volatile oil and a vola- 
tile acid, which permeate the atmosphere and contribute to its 
invigorating and healthy nature and character. 

The distribution of Eucalyptus plants has not been confined to 
this species. More than 40 species have been propagated and sent 
out, but no special merit, either in hardiness or in utilizable economic 
products, has been noted from any of the species, so that their fur- 
ther propagation was abandoned several years ago. 


PINEAPPLES. 


The climate in the United States suited to the pineapple is limited 
to southern Florida, and perhaps some parts in southern California. 
It can not be considered as a perfectly safe crop in Florida north of 
the twenty-eighth degree of latitude, although with protection it is 
profitably grown north of this limit. The climate of southeastern 
Florida seems favorable, and there the industry is rapidly becoming 
important. With a view of introducing good varieties the Depart- 
ment during 1882 erected a glass structure for this purpose, and 
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imported a number of the best varieties attainable, which were 
planted for propagation. Under a limited glass surface their increase 
proceeds slowly. Among other choice kinds the smooth-leafed Cay- 
enne has been introduced and is in much demand. 


CINCHONAS. 


The cinechonas, which furnish quinine, have been raised and dis- 
tributed to some extent for many years. The value and demand for 
this drug were strong incentives to efforts looking toward its home 
production. Seeds of several species were received in 1864, and from 
these several hundred plants were obtained, and were distributed 
mainly in California and Florida. Since the first distribution many 
others have been made, but the reports that have been received do 
not indicate success at any point where they have been tried. 

Cinechona bark is so largely furnished by plantations in the East 
Indies, and so cheaply, that West India growers have abandoned the 


eulture of the trees. 
OLIVES. 


The introduction of the olive tree into this country dates back one 
hundred and fifty years; first, it is stated, in California by the Jesuits, 
and shortly afterwards in Florida, brought by a colony of Greeks and 
Minoreans. Since then up to the present time various attempts have 
been made to revive and extend its culture in the Southern States, 
which have in turn been abandoned. On the Pacific Coast the revival 
of olive culture, instituted some years ago, seems to be now on a 
paying basis and is yearly extending. 

The Department during the past twenty-five years or more has, at 
intervals, imported olive trees of noted varieties, from which large 
numbers of plants have been propagated and distributed, mainly in 
the States south of the District of Columbia. It is not a tender plant; 
it will usually withstand 20° F. of frost, and even more in favorable 
localities. 

Olive seeds are frequently called for, but this is an injudicious 
mode of propagation so far as securing plants of valuable commercial 
qualities. 

In selecting varieties the Department has, during the past few 
years, paid more attention to those famed for the pickling qualities 
of the fruits than to those more specially used for oil, as it is surmised 
that the prepared fruits will be in greater demand, owing to the oil 
from olives being largely supplemented by oils from other sources. 


ORCHARD HOUSE. 


During the fall of 1863 a small orchard house was planted with 
peach, nectarine, and other kinds of fruit trees for the purpose of 
showing the arrangement and management of trees under glass pro- 
tection. A bed of soil 9 inches in depth was laid over a drainage 
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foundation of broken brickbats and oyster shells, and trees planted 
about 5 feet apart. Ample means for ventilation were provided, and 
the purpose was not to force the trees by heat for early fruit, but to 
illustrate the effects of a shallow bed of soil in preventing luxuriant 
growths and hastening and advancing precocity in bearing. Consid- 
ering the size of the trees and small space they occupied, the crops 
were excellent and of the finest quality. When the fruits attained 
the size of marbles, a weekly drenching of guano water was applied to 
the soil. This enabled the trees to mature a large crop of fine fruit. 

To show further the controlling influence of restricting root growth 
in the production of fruit, and for other purposes, several wooden 
troughs were constructed, in which peach trees were planted and set 
in the open air. These were made of boards 10 inches wide for sides 
and bottom, filled with soil, and the trees set about 3 feet apart in the 
troughs. The produce on these trees proved to be very satisfactory. 
A trough 7 feet in length contained three trees, and the whole could 
easily be carried by two men. The suggestion was made that in north- 
ern latitudes where peaches and nectarines do not thrive in ordinary 
orchard culture, or in city yards, where space is limited, an arrange- 
ment of this kind would afford an agreeable recreation and some fruit 
to the owner. In severe climates the whole could be kept in a cellar 
or a protected shed during winter. 

Forty years ago orchard houses were very much in vogue and many 
of these structures were erected, and when properly managed were 
quite satisfactory. But interest in them was not permanent, mainly, 
it was surmised, on account of defective management; for, although 
it seemed a simple matter, it required more skill and judgment to 
make them successful than was required in the management of any 
other culture under glass. These houses were first used by Mr. 
Rivers, an English nurseryman, who published a small work on the 
subject. An edition of this work was published in New York, edited 
by the writer, with suggestions and illustrations adapting it to Ameri- 
ean climates. 

The peach and nectarine are specially fitted for this system of cul- 
ture, and are not liable to any of the maladies and diseases which are 
‘apt to follow outdoor cultivation. The young yearly growths always 
ripen thoroughly, so that the yellows, which occasionally follows the 
freezing of the immature shoots in early winter, is not known, and 
the protection from severe and sudden changes of temperature in 
early summer, or when the leaves are young and tender, is a sure 
guaranty against the curl leaf or blister, which at times severely injures 
the trees in most of our peach-growing localities. 


CHINESE TEA PLANT. 


The tea plant of China was first introduced in large quantities in 
1858 by the Commissioner of Patents, who made distributions of them 
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in the Southern States. But little attention was given to their culture 
at that time, except as a merely domestic product; the cost of labor 
and manipulations of manufacture precluded the idea of competition 
with low-priced Asiatie labor. 

The suecessful progress of tea culture in India, where labor-saving 
machinery was employed in its manufacture, suggested the probability 
that it might be made profitable in some parts of this country, where 
labor-saving appliances are usually forthcoming as soon as their 
necessity is made known. 

Following this idea, tea seeds were imported from Japan. Plants 
were in due time raised in quantities to warrant liberal distributions; 
and when, about 1867, it was found that an abundance of tea seed 
could be procured in some of the Southern States from plants that 
had been distributed from the importations of 1858, it materially 
increased the facilities for distributing tea plants in any desirable 
quantity. 

The supply of tea plants has been constantly kept up, at first with 
faint but increasing hopes that the production of tea would become 
a profitable industry, mainly through the introduction of machinery 
for the drying, roasting, twisting, and other manipulations supposed 
to be necessary, but always with a view of introducing a domestic 
commodity of which anyone could avail himself in climates where the 
plant could live in the open air without protection. 


TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE FOR TEA, 


As our knowledge of the tea industry widened it became evident 
that even more than the cost of the labor the controlling factor of 
profitable production was rainfall. In British India tea plantations 
are not considered profitable where the rainfall is less than 80 inches 
yearly. In some parts 120 inches yearly rainfall is recorded, and the 
production there is at its maximum. In gathering, the young points 
of the growing shoots (having three or four small tender leaves) are 
pinched off between the thumb and finger. This checks the growth 
of the plant for a longer or shorter period, depending upon climate. 
If the weather is warm and dry, it will be some time before a second 
crop of shoots is produced; if warm and moist, only a few weeks 
will intervene between the pickings. With abundance of moisture 
the plants furnish from twelve to eighteen crops during the season. 
Thus pickings are continuous, and the manufacturing machinery is 
constantly employed. In dry climates only a very few pickings 
could be secured during the season. For long periods the machinery 
of manufacture would be idle, while the product would be inferior; 
the leaves would be hard and woody, as compared with the thin juicy 
leaves produced in warm climates saturated with moisture. Irriga- 
tion would be indispensable in any attempt to grow the article any- 
where in the United States to commercial advantage, independent of 
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considering the cost of manual labor here as compared with that of 
Asiatic countries. 

For these reasons no effort is made to encourage investments in the 
culture of tea, but from 5,000 to 10,000 plants were distributed annu- 
ally in districts where a zero cold rarely, if ever, exists, and where the 
article can be prepared for domestic use by simple methods of drying 
and roasting the leaves. 


EXPERIMENT AT SUMMERVILLE, &. C. 


During the past three or four years a well-considered effort at tea 
production has been inaugurated by Dr. Charles U. Shepard on his 
Pinehurst estate, near Summerville, 8. C., where the success so far is 
quite remarkable and encouraging, and where it is recognized that 
the only method of making a profitable crop is to put on the market 
a tea superior to any now found in the trade, and this he claims to be 
doing at present, even while the whole business is but in its infancy. 

When Dr. Shepard resolved to experiment in the culture and manu- 
facture of tea he was quite familiar with the tea plant in South Caro- 
lina, where it had been growing for nearly a century. He was also 
conversant with all previous efforts in trying to grow tea with profit 
and their results; but he felt assured that these results were not by 
any means conclusive, as they were based upon practices prevalent 
in countries where climatic conditions and other important factors to 
success were greatly different from those existing here. He recognized 
that the problem of adaptation required the prosecution of a series of 
studies which, so far as known, had never been taken up. 

Among the problems to be solved was that of growing tea in a dis- 
trict which had a yearly rainfall of 56 inches, while Asiatic authori- 
ties claim that for tea-growing it should not be less than 80 to 100 
inches per annum, and the more of this that falls during the early part 
of the year the better. Some of the best tea districts have 120 inches 
of yearly rainfall. Again, it is found that authorities agree in the 
opinion that the temperature should never be lower than 40° F., for 
although it is well known that the tea plant will exist in climates 
where the thermometer may reach zero, yet the best production is 
obtained from plants where frosts do not prevail. At Summerville 
15° F. may be expected during winter. 

In everything connected with this industry Dr. Shepard has had to 
be guided almost solely by his own experiences and observations. 
Literature relating to the subject is plentiful, but all of it relates to 
countries where the climatic and other conditions leading to success 
are so different from those in South Carolina that it proves to be of 
but little general value, and of no specific value whatever. 

During the past thirty years the Department has propagated and 
distributed all of 150,000 tea plants, but has now practically aban- 
doned their further propagation. 
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Many thousands of coffee plants have been raised from seed and 
distributed in Florida and California and in some parts of Texas, but 
its growth, as furnishing a produet to enter into commerce, is rather 
problematical. In southern Florida, below 274° north latitude, coffee 
plants withstand the climate in ordinary seasons and occasionally 
produce ripe berries. Several years ago a quantity of ripe seed was 
received from Manatee, the produce of plants growing at that place. 
These seeds vegetated freely and produced good plants. Since then 
we have learned that the original plants had been frozen to the ground, 
but had sprouted up again as vigorous as ever. Authorities on coffee 
culture very generally coincide in the opinion that it can not be grown 
profitably in any climate where the temperature falls as low as 50° F, 
at any time of the year. This refers to the production of the fruit. 
Many plants will grow in climates too cold for perfecting their fruit 
with any degree of regularity, if at all, and this is the case with the 
coffee plant. A lowering of temperature occurs before the fruit is ripe, 
and its progress toward maturity is retarded, if not completely checked, 
and these climatic conditions may occur in any part of Florida. 

Thus, it happens that when the fruit ripens it is in reality the crop 
of the preceding year. The plant flowers, forms seed in the fall, but 
not early enough to ripen before winter; then, if the winters are not 
too severe, the fruits will remain and ripen up the following spring, 
thus requiring the best part of two seasons to make one crop. 

About twenty-five years ago a new species of coffee was introduced 
from Liberia. The plant was described as being of more robust 
growth, with larger berries than the Arabian. Hoping that it might 
also prove to be more hardy, after several failures to procure fresh 
seed from Liberia (coffee seeds of all kinds soon lose their vitality) a 
few were ultimately secured, from which plants were raised, but it 
was soon made evident that the Liberian species was more tender than 
the Arabian. 

THE CAMPHOR TREE. 


The camphor tree has been distributed more or less since the estab- 
lishment of the Department, and many of the earlier distributions 
have now produced trees of considerable size and beauty, for it grows 
into a symmetrical evergreen tree which always attracts attention. 
It is a hardier tree than the orange, and was distributed in earlier 
days as a shade tree, and as a shelter tree for the orange family. It 
will stand the coast climate as far north as Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina. Of late years it has been thought possible that a profitable 
industry might be inaugurated by extracting camphor for commercial 
purposes, and many thousands of plants have been propagated in the 
greenhouses and distributed in districts where the climate is suited to 
its growth. An average of 6,000 plants has been the yearly output 
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for five or six years, with the hope that some of the recipients would 
test the question of profit. 

But the best mode of procuring the gum has yet to be decided— 
whether from the leaves, twigs, wood, or roots. The best season of 
the year for operating, the best methods of distillation, and other 
matters which enter into the economies of the industry are also points 
to be determined. 

GRASSES. 


In the spring of 1867 upward of 50 species of grasses and forage 
plants were sown. A plot of ground 10 feet square was alloted to 
each. About once in ten days measurements were taken of their 
growth and other characteristics. Much information was gained from 
these tests as to the rapidity of growth, resistance to droughts, and 
endurance during summer. The rapidity of growth of the Italian 
rye grass (Lolium ttalicum) was especially noted, and led to the sug- 
gestion that it might prove valuable in the South when sown in the 
fall, say in September, and as it grows in a low temperature, a crop 
fit for cutting for hay would be produeed in the following April, when 
the sod could be turned under in time for a spring crop. To test this 
matter of winter growth, sowings of Italian rye grass were made 
about the middle of October, 1869. The weather proving dry for some 
time afterwards, the young grass made slow progress, so that in 
December it was not more than 1 inch in average height. The win- 
ter was about the average in severity as experienced in the District 
of Columbia. No covering or protection of any kind was afforded, 
and on the 28th of the following April it showed an average height of 
18 inches. Common perennial rye grass sown at the same time aver- 
aged 10 inches in height on the above date. This was about the 
beginning of experiments with grass gardens in the Department. 


HEDGES. 


In the spring of 1864 specimen hedges were established, with a view 
to showing the relative merits of various plants for this purpose, 
either as fences for farm or garden protection, or for forming neat 
boundary and dividing lines in pleasure grounds and lawns, or for 
shelter from cold and biting breezes. These specimens afforded much 
interest to those seeking information in that line. An inspection of 
them afforded more information than could be conveyed by the most 
labored description. The following plants were used: Osage orange 
(Maclura aurantica), honey locust ( Gleditschia tricanthos), buckthorn 
(Rhamnus catharticus), berberry (Berberis vulgaris), Japan quince 
(Cydonia japonica), beech (Fagus sylvatica), European hornbeam 
(Carpinus betulus), European field maple (Acer campestre), Japan 
privet (Ligustrum japonicum), hemlock spruce (Abies canadensis), 
Norway spruce (Abies excelsa), Chinese arbor-vite (Biota orientalis), 
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American arbor-vite (Thuwa occidentalis), evergreen euonymus 
(Huonymus japonicus), silver thorn (Hleagnus parvifolius), jujube 
(Zizyphus vulgaris), and later the Citrus trifoliata was added to the 
list, and as a formidable hedge plant is superior to any of those 
mentioned. 

These hedges were maintained in good condition for six years, when 
the ground they occupied was used for other purposes, but they were 
good examples of hedge culture, and as such attracted a good deal of 
attention by those interested in live fences. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS PROPAGATED AND DISTRIBUTED. 


Much has been done also with plants of which an extended notice 
ean not be given. Some of the more important are given here. 


FOREIGN PLANTS OF IMPORTANCE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


RAMIE, OR CHINA GRASS (Boehmeria nivea).—Seeds of this fiber 
plant were procured early in the year 1865 and sown in a glazed frame. 
This precaution was taken because the seeds are very minute and 
have to be sown on the surface of the soil and pressed in without 
eovering. Thousands of plants were produced and distributed 
throughout the country the following year. The distribution of the 
plant was abandoned when it became apparent that machinery was 
wanting to prepare the fiber for market, and that consequently there 
was no demand for it. The plant is easily cultivated, and could be 
produced in quantities should a demand arise. It is quite hardy 
south of the District of Columbia. 


NEW ZEALAND FLAX (Phormium tenax).—The fiber in the leaves 
of this plant is reputed for its strength. On the supposition that it 
might be utilized, seeds were procured from its native country, from 
which several thousands of plants were produced and distributed. 
The fiber is difficult of extraction and has been the subject of much 
experiment by chemists and others. The latest results prove that the 
fiber is held together by various kinds of gum, and when these are 
removed the fibers are quite short and have no felting properties. 

SISAL HEMP (Agave sisalana).—This plant was introduced into 
Florida fifty years ago, but its culture was abandoned during the 
Indian war in that State. Some years ago a consignment of young 
plants of this, or an equally utilizable species, was received from San 
Domingo, and they were distributed. 

CABUYA FIBER (Fourcroya cubense).—The leaves of this plant yield 
a useful fiber, somewhat similar to the above mentioned. Neither of 
the plants is yet cultivated to any extent in the United States. Plants 
of this fiber were received at the same time as the sisal hemp and sent 
to the same localities. 

GUMARABIC (Acacia arabica).—This gum is also found in other 
species of Acacia. Plants of these have been raised from time to time 
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and sent out to Southern climates. Quite a number of plants of A. 
arabica have lately been distributed. 

COCOANUT PALM ( Cocoa nucifera).—About twenty years ago a con- 
signment of cocoanuts was received from Central America, and some 
years later a small quantity was procured from the West Indies, 
These were distributed in localities where it was supposed the plants 
would flourish. At that time but little was thought about the profit- 
able culture of the plant, and it is presumed that no attention was 
given to the few sent out by the Department. Of late years, however, 
more attention has been given to this fruit in southern Florida. 

THE COCA PLANT (EHrythroxylon coca).—This plant has been under 
propagation for many years, but, like the cinchona, it has not found a 
suitable climate, so far, in this country. During the past few years 
considerable interest has been attached to the plant, and it has been 
in much request. Plants have been furnished to all applicants, and 
many of them have been sent to the Southern States and to California, 
but so far no one has reported success in its growth. 

THE MANGO (Mangifera indica).—The mango, in some of its many 
varieties, is esteemed as one of the most delicious of tropical fruits. 
It is largely cultivated in the East Indies, where much attention is 
given to the propagation of the best selected kinds. Seeds of mangoes 
have been procured at times during many years past, both from the 
East Indies and the West Indies, said to have been selected from 
the finest varieties, but no guaranty can be given as to the value 
of the fruit which they may produce. About ten years ago a case of 
grafted plants of esteemed varieties was procured from a botanic 
garden in Jamaica, West Indies, but owing to great delay in trans- 
portation few of the plants were found to be alive. 

DATE PALM (Phenix dactylifera).—Like the mango, there are many 
varieties of this species, some of them quite superior in the quality of 
their fruits. Unlike most palms, the date palm throws out suckers 
from its main stem, near the roots, so that it can be increased or 
propagated in that manner, which is often done with choice varieties. 
For many years the Department has distributed quantities of this 
palm which have been raised from imported seeds. Some of these 
importations consisted of seeds collected in southern Europe, where 
the hardiest varieties are cultivated. In raising the date palm from 
seed there is the same uncertainty about the value of the plants as 
there is in the raising of seedling oranges or seedling peaches. Efforts 
have been made to secure offsets or suckers from kinds of reputed 
merit, and several importations have been received, but reports as to 
their value have proved to be unsatisfactory. 

GINGER (Zingiber officinale).—Rhizomes of this plant have been 
distributed for a long time, but no reports of success have been 
received. Although a tropical plant, its annual growth is completed 
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in a few months, like cotton, and it is probable that it could be grown 
wherever cotton will mature. The roots being lifted and kept warm 
and dry during winter will be in condition to plant the following 
spring. The conserve known as “‘ preserved ginger” is an article of 
considerable commerce. It is prepared from immature roots, so that 
they are soft and succulent and can readily absorb the sirup in which 
they are preserved. 


FOREIGN PLANTS OF LESS IMPORTANCE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The following plants have been propagated and sent out, most of 
them in quantities not exceeding a few hundred each: 

Tamarind tree (Tamarindus indica), vanilla (Vanilla plancfolia), 
cork oak (Quercus suber), black pepper (Piper nigrum), licorice (Gly- 
eyrrhiza glabra), basket willow (Salix viminalis), Japan varnish tree 
(Rhus vernicifera), pistacio nut tree (Pistacia vera), allspice (Hugenia 
pimento), the Lee-chee (Nepheliwm litch), gumarabic plant (Acacia ara- 
bica), the Carob tree ( Ceratonia siliqua), cinnamon (Cinnamomum zey- 
lanicum), mammea apple (Mammea americana), dwarf banana (Musa 
cavendishii), Avocado pear (Persea gratissima), Japan medlar, or 
Chinese Lo-quat (Photinia japonica), pomegranate (Punicagranatum), 
Mexican pepper tree (Schinus molle), and Cattleya guava (Pisidum 
cattleyanum). 


TESTING THE MERITS OF SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF PLANTS. 


The above subject was one of early consideration in the operations 
of the Department. The writer, in his report to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for 1863, alluded to the necessity for a series of experi- 
ments to test the comparative merits of cereals, vegetables, and fruits, 
most of which had run into a vast number of varieties, many of them 
being comparatively worthless. From the report of 1863 the following 
extract is taken: 


CHOICE OF VARIETIES FOR CULTIVATION. 


In a sale catalogue of agricultural and garden seeds now before me, there are 
enumerated 52 varieties of peas, 32 varieties of beans, 34 varieties of lettuce, 18 
varieties of onions, 48 varieties of turnips, 42 varieties of cabbages, and 10 varie- 
ties of celery. No one desires, neither is it necessary, to cultivate all of these; it 
is therefore of much importance to know which are best and most suitable for the 
purpose required, whether early or late, large or small; whether productive, of 
good keeping qualities, or otherwise. Possessed of such information the buyer 
could make his purchases understandingly and the seller would speedily drop 
unsalable sorts from his list and both would be gainers. As a commencement 
toward carrying out the above suggestions 40 varieties of potatoes were procured, 
also many varieties of peas, turnips, and other plants, but owing to the limited 
space only a small quantity of each could be planted, not a sufficient basis upon 
which to found an opinion. 


In 1864 Government Reservation No. 2, now the grounds of the 
Department, was placed under the control of the Commissioner of 
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Agriculture for the purpose of an experimental farm. For some years 
test experiments were attempted with cereals, forage plants, and 
garden fruits and vegetables. In 1865 there were produced on the 
reservation 120 varieties of wheat, 16 varieties of rye, 17 varieties of 
oats, 70 varieties of peas, 30 varieties of beans, 18 varieties of cabbage, 
14 varieties of lettuce, 18 varieties of onions, 43 varieties of potatoes, 
and 30 kinds of melons, and, in addition, many forage plants, such 
as clovers and grasses, among them the crimson clover, now becom- 
ing popular. 

In 1866, 32 kinds of sorghum were cultivated, and many kinds of 
turnips, beets, ete. It soon became evident that as a farm the area 
was altogether too limited for the requirements of satisfactory results 
in this line, and, in 1867, the Department building having been located 
upon the grounds, it became necessary to lay them out in a manner 
more in keeping with surrounding improvements. 


IMPROVING THE DEPARTMENT GROUNDS. 


During the fall of 1867 ground was broken for the erection of the 
Department building, which was completed and ready for occupaney 
the following year. 

The soil of the reservation was underlaid with a subsoil of tena- 
cious clay, which rendered it necessary to drain the whole area. This 
was thoroughly accomplished by tiling, the tiles being laid 30 inches 
below the surface. Afterward it was deeply and carefully plowed 
and subsoiled, then leveled, and most of it sown with grass seed in 
the fall of 1868. Before the final plowing, the ground was heavily 
coated with manure, using upward of 300 cords of rotted stable 
manure, which was furnished by the War Department from corrals 
in various parts of the District of Columbia. The preparation of the 
ground was so thorough that the greater portion of the park has not 
received any manurial application since. 

Having prepared plans for laying out the grounds, the work of 
planting was commenced in the fall of 1869 and virtually finished 
in 1871. 

As an experiment in road making, about 1,000 yards of concrete 
was laid on the carriage road in front of the Department building, 
the first that was laid in the city. 

Immediately in front of the building a geometrical flower garden 
was introduced, finished, and supported by a stone terrace wall, sur- 
mounted with an ornamental iron balustrade, in order to produce an 
effective example of this style of improvement as a fitting accom- 
paniment to such a structure, the only connection in which architeec- 
tural terraces and similar features are admissible. 

The most distinctive feature of the plan for planting the ground 
was the arboretum, in which would be represented, so far as space 
would admit, a specimen of every tree and shrub capable of existing 
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in the climate, to be planted in strict accordance with a botanical 
system, and at the same time secure some degree of effective land- 
scape gardening and pleasure ground scenery, a combination not 
hitherto attempted on a similarly extended seale. 


THE CONSERVATORY, 


In 1868 the writer submitted designs for a conservatory 320 feet in 
length and of an average width of 28 feet. The structure was com- 
pleted and oceupied in 1871. 

The conservatory was erected for the purpose of maintaining a col- 
lection of economic plants. No plants were to be admitted because 
of the beauty of their foliage, or the beauty of their flowers, or for 
their historic interest; but only those which yielded, or furnished in 
some measure, commodities of commercial importance of more or less 
vaiue; also with a view to the propagation and distribution of such 
as might be deemed worthy of trial in suitable climates in this 
country. 

This collection was so far advanced in 1872 that during the latter 
part of the year the writer prepared a descriptive catalogue of these 
exotic plants, in which about 500 species were briefly noted and their 
uses explained. 

This structure is heated by hot water circulating in iron pipes. In 
arranging the pipes a notable exception was made to the methods 
usually employed. The prevailing method was to incline the pipes 
for some distance from the boiler or water heater. In other words, 
the flow pipes were laid on an ascending grade and the return pipes 
on a descending grade. No uniformity existed as to either the height 
or distance of the ascending pipes. These conditions were regulated 
by the length of the building; if 200 feet in length, the ascent would 
be to that extent; if 20 feet in length, so would be the length of the 
ascending pipes. From these distances the water is conducted in a 
descending grade to the boiler. Observations having proved that the 
ascending pipe retarded the circulation of water, and that, other 
things being equal, the most rapid circulation is secured when the top 
of the boiler is the highest point in the whole arrangement, and all 
the pipes descending from that point until they reach the bottom of 
the boiler, the piping was laid so as to secure as much as possible of 
a descending grade. For instance, in a length of 160 feet from the 
boiler to the end of the house, an upright pipe 3 feet in length is 
attached to the boiler, from which the pipe descends the whole length 
and returns back on a similar grade, making a uniform descent 
through 320 feet of pipe. 

If the water absorbed and transmitted heat by conduction only, 
then the position of the pipes would be of but little importance; but 
as if is by convection or actual movement of the water, then gravita- 
tion and diminished friction are notably influential in the efficient 
working of the apparatus. 
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BUILDING GLASSHOUSES. 

All the glasshouses are constructed upon the fixed-roof plan, con- 
sisting of skeleton framework supporting a series of light sash bars 
for holding glass. ‘This method is not only cheaper than the plan of 
heavy rafters supporting framed sashes, but by using less woodwork 
there is less shade and more light to the plants. Since the introdue- 
tion of this method of building by the writer in 1850, together with 
the mode of glazing adopted, no other kind of roofing is used. The 
ordinary way of glazing window sashes is to set in the glass, fasten it 
with triangular bits of tin, then fill the outer surface of the sash bar 
with putty. 

When this method is applied to greenhouse roofs it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent leakage. The frosts of winter and the hot suns of 
summer cause the putty to crack and fall apart, requiring continual 
repairs in the effort to maintain a water-tight roof, and which are 
only partially successful at best. 

To make a permanently tight roof, the glass should be bedded in 
well-worked, rather soft putty. A layer of this having been uni- 
formly spread on the sash bar, the pane of glass is gently pressed on 
it until it reaches an equal bearing, and so working up a portion of 
the putty that it will fill all spaces between the edge of the glass and 
the woodwork. After the surplus putty is neatly trimmed off, both 
inside and out, itis allowed to dry and shrink; then a coat of paint is 
applied which will fill up all crevices, and make a perfectly water- 
tight finish. If any slight leak should appear, a coat of paint will 
stop it. 

After testing glasses of different sizes, panes 10 inches by 12 inches 
are preferred. For this size glass the sash bars are placed 124 inches 
apart, measuring from their centers, allowing one-fourth inch rebate 
on each side for the glass to rest upon. The pane is secured by brad 
nails three-fourths of an inch in length, four to each pane, inserted 
at the corners. The two upper nails form a support to the next pane 
above, and their position determines the amount of lap, which should 
not be more than one-sixteenth of aninch. Wide laps hold dust, which 
in turn holds water, which may freeze in frosty weather and split the 
glass. Ventilation is provided for by hinged or by small sashes on the 
roof, which can be fixed so as to prevent leakage. 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS. 
By GEo. WM. HILL, Department Editor. 
INTRODUCTION. 


That the work of publication is an essential part of the work of the 
Department of Agriculture calls for no argument. It goes without 
saying that the acquisition of information of value to the people 
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demands its publication, and so we find that in the act creating a 
Department of Agriculture its chief duties are thus defined: “* * * 
to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture in the most gen- 
eral and comprehensive sense of that word.” * * * 


KINDS OF PUBLICATIONS NOW ISSUED. 


In carrying out the provision above cited the Department issues 
several distinct classes of publications. It prepares a Yearbook— 
a book of nearly 700 pages and containing many illustrations. This 
Yearbook (published annually as the name implies) consists of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary, and of numerous—from twenty-five 
to thirty—papers on agricultural topics prepared mainly by scientific 
workers in the Department, but including occasionally papers pre- 
pared by specialists not in the service of the Department. It includes 
also, in the form of an appendix, statistics and other useful informa- 
tion. This book is printed under an act of Congress, and from funds 
specially provided, in an edition of 500,000 copies, of which, however, 
only 30,000 are given to the Department for distribution, the remain- 
der, 470,000 copies, being reserved for distribution by Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates in Congress. The Department, however, 
frequently prints in the form of ‘‘separates,” as they are called, 
articles from the Yearbook to satisfy special urgent demand for 
information on certain subjects covered by them. 

The Department also issues large numbers of popular publications, 
known as Farmers’ Bulletins, on all sorts of agricultural topics and 
adapted to the various sections of the country. These are paid for 
from a special appropriation, which, however, forms a part of the 
general appropriation for Department expenditures. By law, at least 
two-thirds of the whole number printed are subject to the orders of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates. As a matter of fact, this 
proportion has generally been exceeded. Of this series also, some 
are prepared by persons outside the Department service, specially 
engaged for the purpose, but by far the greater number are written 
by persons regularly employed in the Department. A list of these 
bulletins now available (December 31, 1897) is to be found in the 
Appendix to this volume. Last year 2,387,000 copies of these bulle- 
tins were printed and distributed. 

Special reports and bulletins, scientific or technical in character, 
are prepared in the several bureaus, divisions, and offices of the 
Department, generally covering some special investigations and 
reporting the results. These are usually printed in editions of 2,000 
to 4,000 copies, though it is sometimes found necessary to issue 10,000 
or even 15,000 copies. In a few eases the cost of these is defrayed 
from special appropriations made for the bureaus or divisions that 
issue them, but the expense of the greater number of them is paid 
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from a printing fund appropriated to the Public Printer, but subject 
to the order of the Secretary of Agriculture. This fund amounts for 
the current year to $85,000, 

The Bureau of Animal Industry and the Weather Bureau each 
prepares an annual report, which is printed by Congress—that of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in an edition of 30,000 copies, of which 
the Department receives 9,000, while of the report of the chief of the 
Weather Bureau 4,000 copies are printed, of which 1,000 only are. 
reserved for the bureau. 

Other publications of the Department consist of periodicals, being 
compilations of matters relating to agriculture and of the work done 
at the various agricultural experiment stations throughout the United 
States and at analogous institutions abroad. Thus, the Division of 
Statistics issues a monthly report on the conditions of the crops and 
including other statistical matter; the Weather Bureau, in addition 
to its series of weather maps and climate and crop reports, issues a 
Monthly Weather Review, and the Office of Experiment Stations 
issues monthly a record of work done at the experiment stations, 
appropriately named Experiment Station Record. 

Finally, the Department publishes numerous ‘‘Cireulars of infor- 
mation” prepared in the several bureaus and divisions. Sometimes 
these are mere leaflets, containing two to four pages; sometimes they 
extend to twelve or sixteen pages. They are specially designed to 
furnish information on subjects coneerning which special inquiries 
have frequently been made, and are primarily designed to save cor- 
respondence. 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING PUBLICATIONS. 


The above are the principal classes into which publications of the 
Department are divided, and the following are the methods adopted 
for their distribution: 

Certain institutions receive all of the Department publications; such 
are (1) a limited number of libraries, either free to the public or con- 
nected with prominent educational institutions, but which are not 
included among the public depositories supplied by the Public 
Printer;! (2) libraries of all State agricultural colleges, beneficiaries 
under the Morrill acts of 1862 and 1890, and of the agricultural 
experiment stations established under the Hatch act of 1887. Very 
nearly all the publications, that is, all except those whose editions are 
limited by law, as will be explained hereafter, are also sent to the 


1 Under the law regulating the public printing and binding, approved January 
12,1895, certain libraries, nearly 500 in all, are designated as public depositories 
and receive all the Government publications through the Public Printer, an extra 
number being printed by that official for the purpose. Through the courtesy of 
the Superintendent of Documents this list is accessible to the Librarian of the 
Department, by whom other libraries are supplied, so that duplication is effectu- - 
ally avoided. 
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agricultural papers and others, such as daily papers issuing a regular 
weekly agricultural edition, and to foreign institutions of learning, 
scientific societies, and agricultural experiment station workers 
specially interested. Furthermore, each bureau, division, or office 
maintains a ‘‘divisional” list, consisting of persons engaged in kin- 
dred lines of work and cooperating as correspondents or otherwise 
with the bureau or division in question. To this list are mailed all 
the publications of the particular division or divisions with which 
they cooperate. They are also sent to journals devoted to the same 
lines of work. <As far as the supply will permit, coworkers in any 
line of the Department work and correspondents rendering any 
special service to any bureau or division are favored with the Year- 
book, while promiscuous applicants are referred to their Senator or 
Representative, the Department’s limited quota not permitting any 
general distribution. The technical and scientific publications are 
not sent free to all applicants, but a certain number of each is turned 
over to the Superintendent of Documents, an officer created under 
the law of January 12, 1895, by whom they are sold at a low price, 
covering the cost of printing from the plates with 10 per cent added, 
thus practically supplying applicants with these reports at the bare 
cost of paper, presswork, binding, and handling. As the Superin- 
tendent has the franking privilege, no charge is made for postage. 
Farmers’ Bulletins and circulars are mailed free to every applicant 
while the supply lasts, and as the plates are always preserved for a 
considerable time, reprints of those for which a demand continues 
are frequent, being only limited by the funds available for the pur- 
pose. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW: PUBLICATIONS. 


To enable persons interested, outside of the special classes above 
mentioned, to procure such publications as they may desire to obtain, 
two methods are adopted to publish as widely and as promptly as 
possible information as to what publications have been issued and 
are available. In the first place, slightly in advance of the appear- 
ance of every bulletin, except such as are not for general distribution, 
a press notice is prepared presenting some details as to the character 
and contents of the forthcoming publication. This is sent to all 
papers on the general list, and, of course, how widely the informa- 
tion is distributed depends entirely upon the extent to which these 
papers use the notices so supplied. Secondly, a list is prepared and 
issued on the first day of each month, containing all publications 
issued by the Department during the previous month. This list, in 
addition to title and number, gives in a very few words a résumé of 
the contents of each. It is mailed regularly to everyone applying 
for it, and the edition of this circular now exceeds 20,000 copies. 

Although it has been found necessary in recent years to restrict 
the free distribution of Department publications in many ways, and 
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notwithstanding means have been adopted to prevent duplication and 
waste, the demand has so increased in all directions that the number 
of copies of all publications has multiplied since 1594 more than two 
and a half times. The total number of copies of all publications 
issued during the past fiscal year, exclusive of the Yearbook, which 
was not ready for delivery before June 30, was 6,541,210, and for the 
first half of the current fiscal year 3,290,225. 


REVIEWING AND EDITING MANUSCRIPTS. 


While the various branches of the Department conduct their 
several investigations within certain limits independently, all of them 
submit the results, when the information acquired is ready for pub- 
lication, to the Secretary for review. This review takes place in the 
Division of Publications, which was primarily created for this pur- 
pose and no other. Incidentally the work of editing and preparing 
manuscripts for the printer, of supervising illustrations, ete., has been 
added to the duties of the chief. Thus, before any of the work of the 
Department or any of the several divisions reaches the public it is 
submitted to the Secretary through the Division of Publications, by 
which all matters which seem to call for the Secretary’s consideration 
are referred to him, and only after this process does any of the infor- 
mation acquired in the Department reach the public. 

By his letter of transmittal, which accompanies every paper, the 
chief of the division of its origin assumes responsibility for all the 
statements it contains, and by authorizing the chief of the Division 
of Publications to affix the seal of the Department, the Secretary 
expresses his approval of them. It thus follows that in the fullest 
sense no division can be said to publish. Only the Department 
publishes, and this division supplies the machinery by which this 
publishing is done, thus serving, as it were, as the mouthpiece of 
the Department. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLICATION WORK. 


It will not be uninteresting to trace the gradual development of 
the present methods regulating the publication work of the Depart- 
ment. The publication of agricultural matter for free distribution 
long antedated the creation of a Department of Agriculture. Refer- 
ences to agricultural matters in public documents were, no doubt, 
frequent from the organization of the Government, but the first 
reference bearing directly upon work done for agriculture under 
Government auspices seems to be that occurring in the annual report 
of Mr. Henry L. Ellsworth, then Commissioner of Patents, for 1837. 
In this report Mr. Ellsworth devoted something less than two pages 
to the distribution and improvement of seeds of corn and wheat. 
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Again, on January 22, 1839, Mr. Ellsworth, replying to an inquiry of 
Mr. Isaac Fletcher, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, for information as to the collection and 
distribution of seeds and plants and as to the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, devoted to the subject a couple of pages immediately 
following his report. In this communication, as also in his report of 
January 1, 1839, Mr. Ellsworth dwells upon the need of means to 
distribute the material on hand. 


EARLY OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


In the report of the same officer for 1841 we have what may be 
regarded as the first official publication of agricultural matter. This 
report discusses new processes for making illuminating oil from corm 
and of producing sugar from cornstalks. The statement is made that. 
three times as much sugar can be had from cornstalks as from beets, 
and the proposal of a company to furnish corn oil for light-houses 
on the lakes is noted. The report also devotes 4 pages to agricul- 
tural statistics, followed by 15 pages of comments, and is the first 
publication separate from the Commissioner’s signed statement. In 
the Patent Office Report for 1842, out of 111 pages, 105 are devoted to 
agricultural matters. The edition of the complete report for 1843, 
embracing the list of patents and agricultural matter as usual, was. 
only 3,000 copies, but the agricultural portion, consisting of 232 pages, 
was also printed separately in an edition of 15,000. 

In the report for 1845 (1,184 pages) the agricultural portion con- 
sisted of 1,082 pages, and, although the number of copies printed is not- 
given, Commissioner Burke reports that of the $3,000 appropriated 
for agricultural matters a great part was devoted to the ‘‘ mere copy- 
ing of the report.” 

The agricultural portion of the Patent Office Report for 1846 was. 
omitted, because no appropriation was made for printing it. In 1847, 
077 out of 661 pages were given up to agricultural matters, and in 
1848, 725 out of 816 pages related to agriculture. Of this report, 5,000 
copies were printed entire and 40,000 without the list of patents. In 
1849 the Patent Office Report appeared in two parts, Part II being 
devoted entirely to agriculture and containing 574 pages and 7 plates. 
Henceforth the agricultural portion was thus printed. 

The main divisions of the contents of this report were as follows: 
Agricultural statistics; general view of American agriculture; agri- 
cultural meteorology; report of Prof. Lewis Beck on breadstuffs of 
the United States; reports and letters relating to crops, ete.; miscel- 
laneous communications; analytical tables; statistical tables. 

Dr. Daniel Lee was employed to prepare the report, but nothing 
was paid for investigation or collection of facts with the exception of 
Statistics. Dr. Lee was obliged to condense and rewrite much that 
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was voluntarily furnished him, not because the matter or form was 
unsatisfactory, but for lack of space. In the report appear the 
names of 105 contributors whose contributions were deferred for 
subsequent use. 

Of the reports for 1851 (676 pages), 1852 (448 pages), and 1853 
(448 pages), the number of copies printed was, respectively, 110,000, 
110,000, and 100,000. Of the report for 1854, however, only 55,000 
copies were printed, but this number was increased the following year 
to 200,000, and remained several years at that figure, except that 
of the report for 1858, 210,000 copies, and of the report for 1859, 
300,000 copies, were printed. 

COST OF EARLY AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


During these years the cost of the Annual Report on Agriculture 
largely exceeded the total expenditures of the Division of Agriculture 
in the Patent Office. In 1856, when the number of copies printed 
was 200,000 and could not have cost less than $80,000, Commissioner 
Mason reports that the expense of distribution was $17,487, while the 
total disbursement of the section was $37,442. In 1862 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was established, and the report for that year 
contained 632 pages. The edition was 120,000 copies, costing at 
least $50,000, and probably nearer $60,000, to produce, to say nothing 
of the cost of distribution. The Commissioner, Mr. Newton, gives 
the total expenses of the Department for this year, exclusive of the 
report, as $34,342. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the early days the great bulk 
of expenditures for agriculture was devoted to the second item in 
the legally defined duties of the Department, that is, the diffusion 
of information concerning agriculture. This condition prevailed for 
several years after the establishment of the Department. Gradually, 
as means of acquiring information were enlarged and the investiga- 
tions undertaken became more extensive and more scientific, the cost 
of acquiring exceeded that of diffusing the information acquired, until 
in 1870, for the first time, the total cost of the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Department publications appears to have been slightly 
less than half of the totalexpense. With the exception of such pub- 
lications as may be occasionally reprinted by special resolution of 
Congress, the present cost of the publication work, aggregating in 
round numbers $545,000, amounts to less than one-fourth of the total 
expenditures for the Department, exclusive of experiment stations. 
And yet the number of persons demanding information has increased 
far more rapidly than the number of subjects calling for investigation. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARLY DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Up to the time when the Department of Agriculture was called into 
being, the whole of the publication work of the Government on behalf 
of agriculture seems to have consisted practically of the one yearly 
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report. This book, beginning especially with the appearante of the 
agricultural matter in a separate volume, more nearly resembled the 
present Yearbook than the annual reports of a few years ago, in so 
far at least as if seems to have been made up largely of independent 
eontributions on agriculture and kindred topics, of certain agricul- 
tural statistics, including climate and crop, while one of the features 
of interest was the large number of pages devoted in these early 
reports to citations from newspapers, both agricultural and other, in 
rarious parts of the country. These extracts consisted mostly of 
views as to the year’s harvest, but contained also expressions of opin- 
ion on various matters connected with agriculture. 

After the organization of the Department was thoroughly effected 
the important work of editing the reports was assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Statistics, and in 1863 a system of monthly reports was under- 
taken under the auspices of that division. What number of copies 
of these reports was published and what was the cost of them has 
not been ascertained. These reports were continued until 1876. In 
1877 a new series. was undertaken, prepared like the previous one 
by the Statistician. 

The first series was in the nature of a monthly or bimonthly record of 
agricultural matters, chiefly domestic, of course, but still giving gon- 
siderable attention to such matters abroad. The only regular features 
of the publication consisted of reports of the principal crops, extracts 
from correspondence, reports on experiments in growing Department 
‘seeds, and, for some years, the meteorological reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Most numbers contain many excerpts from con- 
temporary journals and a variety of short notes and comments upon all 
sorts of agricultural topics, forming a very readable assortment of mat- 
ter of general interest to all persons interested in agricultural affairs. 

With the new service, beginning in 1877, the contents, while retain- 
ing the monthly crop reports as one of the principal features (the 
meteorological reports had been already abandoned), consisted of 
a number of independent articles, most of them signed, although 
many of them, doubtless contributed by the Statistician, Mr. J. R. 
Dodge, were still unsigned. These independent articles were some- 
times contributions from other divisions, and some of them, con- 
tributed by persons outside the Department, treated of subjects 
pertaining to the work of the various divisions. Many of these were 
of considerable length, and there was a noticeable absence of the 
special character of the former series, which made it a sort of newsy 
record of current agricultural matters and events. 


CHARACTER OF MONTHLY REPORT. 


The first indication of the changes thus inaugurated is found in Mr. 
Swank’s interesting history of the Department of Agriculture, issued 
in 1872. On page 40, referring to the Monthly Report as then issued, 
he says: ‘“‘It may be remarked, however, that the present Commis- 
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sioner |Flon. Frederick Watts| favors the policy of increasing the 
value and extending the influence of the Monthly Report. He has 
already ordered that the several heads of divisions in the Department 
shall regularly contribute to its pages, and he believes that its con- 
tents should be yet more varied and comprehensive than they have 
been. He believes, also, that it would be wise to publish the report at 
least once in every month in the year, instead of only eight times 
yearly, as is now the practice.” 

The monthly reports were still edited, as were the annual reports, by 
the Statistician; and, in spite of the varied topics discussed and their 
relation to the work of other divisions, they were numbered in regular 
series. But for the regular appearance, as a principal feature of the 
series, of the crop reports and other statistical matter, it would per- 
haps have been more appropriately issued as a Departmental than a 
divisional series. 

The following list of subjects in the bound volume containing the 
first fifteen numbers will serve to show the general character of these 
publications: The cane-sugar industry; condition of crops, wheat 
supply, ete.; Thea viridis (Chinese tea plant); cultivation of the fig; 
condition of crops June, 1878; condition of crops July, 1878; condi- 
tion of crops August, 1878; condition of crops September, 1878; con- 
dition of crops December, 1878; condition of crops January, 1879; 
silkworm: how to produee silk; diseases of swine, ete.; condition of 
crops, April, 1879; condition of crops June, 1879; condition of crops 
July, 1879. 

Until 1883 these monthly reports, with the annual report, consti- 
tuted almost all the publication work of the Department. From time 
to time, usually at very long intervals, there were issued some inde- 
pendent miscellaneous publications, bulletins, or reports. Two of 
these miscellaneous publications appeared in 1862. Both of them 
appear to have been issued in October of that year, although one of 
them was simply dated 1862. This one is entitled a ‘‘Cireular from 
the Commissioner of Agriculture of the United States on the present 
agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing condition and resources of 
the United States.” It appears to have been addressed to a selected 
list of names, and its purpose to have been to invite attention to the 
new Department, and to solicit cooperation in its work from persons 
interested in agriculture. The other, which may be regarded as the 
first divisional, if not the first Departmental, publication, was entitled 
‘*Catalogue of the plants, bulbs, tubers, ete., for distribution from 
the United States Propagating Garden, with a report on the objects 
and aims of the garden,” by William Saunders, superintendent. 

Until 1867 no other publication appeared save the Annual and 
Monthly Reports. These miscellaneous publications constitute no 
regular series, and were unnumbered. They have continued to appear 
occasionally, even up to very recent times. 
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The regular issue of divisional publications, each division adopting 
a numbered series of its own, may be said to have begun in 1883, 
although in 1882 the third report of the United States Entomological 
Commission, of which the then Entomologist, Dr. C. V. Riley, was 
chairman, was issued from the Division of Entomology. ‘The first 
and second reports had previously appeared as publications of the 
Department of the Interior, the Commission as originally constituted 
being required to report to the Secretary of the Interior; but later, 
under an enactment of March 3, 1881, it was directed to report to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

In 1883 bulletins were issued by the Divisions of Entomology, 
Chemistry, and Statistics. The monthly series, edited by the Statis- 
tician, was discontinued to give place once more to a new series, 
devoted exclusively, in this instance, to statistical matters, and becom- 
ing strictly, in matter as well as in form and sequence, a divisional 
publication. This series was also the first of the divisional period- 
ical publications, though several of these followed in due course of 
time. 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Division of Entomology, submitted January 
14, 1883, contained 62 pages, and was a report of ‘‘ Experiments, chiefly 
with kerosene, upon the insects injuriously affecting the orange tree 
and cotton plant.” 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Division of Chemistry, issued the same year, 
contained 69 pages, and was a report by C. Richardson on an ‘‘ Inves- 
tigation of the composition of American wheat and corn.” 

The first bureau report, issued as an independent volume, was the 
Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, then recently established. 
This was in 1884, and the report was issued as a Congressional report, 
and paid for from a special appropriation. This report has been so 
issued regularly, usually biennially. Beginning with 1883, publica- 
tions have been issued from the several divisions and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry with more or less frequency and a regrettable lack of 
uniformity. The term ‘‘ bulletin” has been the one most frequently 
used in the nomenclature of these publications; others were called 
reports, special reports, circulars, ete. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1889 the periodical form hitherto in use only by the Division of 
Statistics was adopted by the Division of Entomology, a periodical 
monthly journal being established in that division under the title 
Insect Life. Seven volumes of this periodical were issued, and, as 
an evidence of the popularity it enjoyed among entomologists and 
of the ability with which it was edited, it may be stated that the com- 
plete set now commands a price of $5 a volume. It was discontinued 
in 1893 for reasons which seemed sufficient to condemn the system of 
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periodical publications for Departmental literature save under very 
exceptional conditions. Of such exeeptional conditions, the monthly 
Statistical Report and the Experiment Station Record furnish exam- 
ples. The latter was established in the same year as Insect Life- 
(1889), being, as the name implies, a record of the work done at the 
agricultural experiment stations. While. originally endeavoring to 
satisfy the popular demand for information on this subject, it has 
been found expedient, and, indeed, almost unavoidable, to devote it 
more and more to the use of professors and students of agricultural 
science and others engaged in technical and scientific work. The 
index to the yearly volume of the Record, which is issued as No. 12 of 
each volume, serves as a comprehensive guide to the work of experi- 
ment stations throughout this country and abroad, the work of foreign 
stations of late years being reviewed as extensively as that of our own. 

Other periodicals were established, if the term ‘‘ periodical” can be 
applied where periodicity was irregular, as per the following statement, 
giving the name of the division, the name of the publication, and the 
date of first issue: ‘ 

By the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology (then a see- 
tion of the Division of Botany), the Journal of Mycology, 1889." 

By the Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy (now the Biological 
Survey), North American Fauna, October 25, 1889. . 

By the Division of Botany, Contributions to the National Her- 
barium, in 1890. 

The Weather Bureau having been in 1891 transferred from the War 
Department to the control of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Monthly Weather Review was that year established in that bureau. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


The first Farmers’ Bulletin was issued from the Office of Experiment 
Stations in 1889 under the title of ‘‘ The what and why of experiment 
stations.” It was designed for widespread distribution and the edition 
printed was 100,000 copies. No. 2 of this series was issued from the 
same office in 1890 under the title of ‘‘The work of the agricultural 
experiment stations.” It was the design of the then director of the 
office, Dr. W. O. Atwater, that these Farmers’ Bulletins should be 
issued regularly from the Office of Experiment Stations, to be 
devoted especially to popularizing the work of the stations among the 
farmers. The publication notice attached to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2 
states, after referring to the publications then issued by the stations, 
that ‘‘the work of the stations is also summarized in publications of 
this office,” and adds: ‘‘The Office of Experiment Stations issues two 


1The Journal of Mycology was adopted rather than established by the then Sec- 
tion of Vegetable Pathology, it having been originally started in Kansas in 1885 
by Mr. W. A. Kellerman, professor of botany in the Kansas Agricultural College. 
This gentleman issued volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4, and with volume 5 the Journal was 
transferred to the Section of Vegetable Pathology. 
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classes of publications for general distribution: (1) Farmers’ Bul 
letins, which are brief and popular in character and are sent on 
application.” * * * 

The name ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin” was, however, so general in its 
character as to meet with the special approval of the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, Hon. J. M. Rusk, for application to a series of brief, 
clear, practical bulletins to be contributed by all the bureaus and divi- 
sions and to constitute a Departmental series. The name was, there- 
fore, adopted for a Departmental series, with No. 3, a bulletin by the 
Chemist of the Department, Dr. H. W. Wiley, on the ‘‘ Cultivation of 
the sugar beet,” which was issued in March, 1891. 

No 4, also issued in 1891, was by Prof. B. T. Galloway, chief of the 
Division of Vegetable Pathology, and was entitled ‘‘ Fungous diseases 
of the grape and their treatment.” No. 5,on the ‘Treatment of smuts 
of oats and wheat,” was contributed by the same division, and No. 6, 
on ‘‘ Tobacco,” was prepared by Mr. John M. Estes, a special agent 
of the Department in connection with the Department exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition. Up to the close of 1893,15 of these bulle- 
tins had been issued, and the series had proved so popular and the 
demand so extensive as to threaten serious inroads on the printing 
fund of the Department. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


One of the first acts, therefore, of the new Secretary, Hon. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, was to recommend to Congress a special appropriation 
‘*for the preparation, printing, and publishing of Farmers’ Bulletins, 
which shall be adapted to the interests of the people of different sec- 
tions of the country, an equal proportion of two-thirds of which shall 
be supplied to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress 
for distribution among their constituents as seeds are distributed.” 
For the fiseal year 1895, $30,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 
This amount was increased the following year to $50,000, including 
the cost of distribution. For the current year the appropriation for 
the preparation and printing of Farmers’ Bulletins, the distribution 
being elsewhere provided for, is $35,000. The following table gives 
the total number of Farmers’ Bulletins printed from Nos. 1 to 57, and 
covering the period from 1889 to 1897 (fiscal years), inclusive: 


Number of Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 57, printed. 


——— 
| Total Distributed 
| Date. number to Con- 
issued. gressmen. 
ta NS hs ini aaa et aeianeres UN Ct ae ae bl 
MN Biel te a ssa oes hk So cca POLO. Pate e one | 
1, 567, 000 885.770 | 


1, 891, 000 1,316,695 | 
2, 387, 000 1, 967, 237 


6, 663, 500 4, 169, 702 
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The total number of Farmers’ Bulletins printed up to December 
31, 1897, was 65, while three more numbers, to appear as Nos. 66, 67, 
and 68, were still in the hands of the Public Printer at that date. It 
is customary to reprint these bulletins from time to time as the 
demand continues, provided the subject-matter is still timely. The 
usual editions are from 30,000 to 50,000 copies, in a few cases reach- 
ing as high as 100,000; but in many eases reprints have been required, 
so that of the more popular of these bulletins as many as 200,000, 
250,000, or even, in one case, 300,000 copies have been published. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EDITORIAL DIVISION. 


Up to 1889 great confusion existed in the publication work of the 
Department. As already remarked, there was a lack of uniformity 
in form and sequence even in the publications of the same division. 
No adequate index of the publications had been undertaken, and no 
one person was responsible for the proper administration of the 
printing fund of the Department. The result was that this fund 
was invariably exhausted before the end of the year, and frequently 
a deficiency appropriation had to be obtained from Congress, pending 
which useful publications were delayed for want of funds. The need 
of an editor had been for some time apparent, and after the abandon- 
ment of editorial supervision by the Statistician over the publications 
of other divisions than his own, the imposition of such work upon 
some one else became almost a necessity, which had been growing 
more urgent with the increase in the number and variety of pub- 
lications. Early in his administration, Secretary Rusk decided, after 
consultation with the Assistant Secretary, Hon. Edwin Willits, and 
others, that the publication work must be systematized and a regular 
editor employed, who should be responsible to the Secretary for all 
matter in the publications which was not strictly technical, in the 
same manner that each chief makes himself responsible—by his 
recommendation in his letter of transmittal—for the technical matter 
in every publication issued from his bureau or division. There being 
no special appropriation for such an officer, the Division of Statistics, 
originally charged with the editorial work of the Department, was 
drawn upon to supplement the deficiency. The writer was appointed 
by Secretary Rusk as assistant to the Statistician, in charge of edi- 
torial work, being, however, with the concurrence of the Statistician, 
ordered to report directly to the Secretary, and being also charged 
with the administration of the printing fund. At the same time a 
special appropriation was asked from Congress for the establishment 
of a division to be known as the Division of Records and Editing. 
This appropriation was duly made, and July 1, 1890, the editorial 
division was regularly organized. At the same time a considerable 
increase was obtained in the printing fund, which amounted for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, to $47,000. This sum was found to 
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be still inadequate, in view of the increase in the number of divisions 
and the rapid growth of the demand for publications. It was conse- 
quently still further increased the following year to $75,000, which, 
however, included a special provision of $10,000 for the printing of 
the Weather Bureau, recently transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. Since that time—that is, the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892—the printing fund has been increased by only $10,000, except for 
the special appropriation, available for the first time June 30, 1895, 
for Farmers’ bulletins. 


CHANGES IN THE ANNUAL REPORT—THE YEARBOOK. 


One of the first duties of the writer after his appointment was the 
preparation of the forthcoming annual report, and some discussion 
of the subject with the several chiefs revealed the fact that were each 
chief given the number of pages he considered necessary to cover the 
work of his division in that publication, it would result in a bulky 
volume of over 1,400 pages, even though all outside contributions 
should be excluded. It was quickly decided that this latter feature, 
which had been growing gradually less with each succeeding annual 
report for many years, should in the report for 1889 le entirely 
abandoned, and in order to keep the volume within reasonable limits 
as to size, somewhat arbitrary limitations had to be put upon the 
reports of the several divisions. By this means it was restricted to- 
560 pages. 

With the growth of the Department during the next few years the 
annual report grew in 1892 to 656 pages, and in 1893 the form and 
character of the publication were again the subjects of considerable 
discussion and review. It was generally conceded that in the form in 
which for many years it had appeared, it failed signally to fill the 
requirements of a book published in an edition of 500,000 copies for 
popular distribution, and costing, including the expense of handling 
and distributing, not less than $400,000. The reports of the several 
bureaus and divisions covered, in most cases, many details of scien- 
tific work interesting only to scientific men, and at the same time 
included necessarily’a large amount of administrative detail, of 
interest only to the official force and to the members of the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture of the Senate and House. As a natural and inevi- 
table consequence, it followed that the greater part of this large and 
costly volume was made up of matter appealing to a comparatively 
limited circle of readers. The size of the edition was justly regarded 
aS an indication that Congress designed this annual report to be a 
popular publication specially adapted to interest and benefit the 
practical farmers of the country. As the result of the discussion 
and of the conclusions ably presented by Assistant Secretary Charles 
W. Dabney, jr., to the committees of both Houses of Congress charged 
with representing the Department in their respective bodies, a clause 
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providing for the future publication of the annual report of the 
Department was inserted in the printing bill then pending, and 
which subsequently (January 12, 1895) became a law under the title 
‘An act providing for the public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of public documents.” 


i ADOPTION OF NEW FORM FOR ANNUAL REPORT. 
Section 73, paragraph 2, of the act in question prescribes what the 
annual report shall consist of in the future, and the report for 1894 
was prepared and published in accordance therewith. This para- 
graph reads as follows: 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture shall hereafter be submitted 
and printed in two parts, as follows: Part one, which shall contain purely busi- 
ness and executive matter which it is necessary for the Secretary to submit to the 
President and Congress; part two, which shall contain such reports from the dif- 

ferent bureaus and divisions, and such papers prepared by their special agents, 
-accompanied by suitable illustrations as shall, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
be specially suited to interest and instruct the farmers of the country, and to 
include a general report of the operations of the Department for their information. 
There shall be printed of part one, one thousand copies for the Senate, two thou- 
sand copies for the House, and three thousand copies for the Department of Agri- 
culture; and of part two, one hundred and ten thousand copies for the use of the 
Senate, three hundred and sixty thousand copies for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and thirty thousand copies for the use of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the illustrations for the same to be executed under the supervision of the 
Public Printer, in accordance with directions of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
said illustrations to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and the title of each of the said parts shall be such as to show that such part is 
completé in itself. 

To Part II of the report, the name of Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture was given in conformity with the provision that ‘‘ the 
title of each of the said parts shall be such as to show that such part 
is complete in itself ;” and the following from the preface to the first 
Yearbook (1894) by Dr. Charles W. Dabney, jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, indicates the lines upon which this book was prepared— 
lines practically followed with each succeeding book: 

This volume is divided into three sections: 

First. The Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1894, giving a general 
account of the operations of the Department during the year. 

Second. A series of papers, prepared for the most part by the chiefs of bureaus 
and divisions and their assistants, discussing either the general work of their 
bureaus or divisions or particular lines of work with special reference to interest- 
ing and instructing the farmer. 

Third. An Appendix made up of statistical tables and information useful for 
reference, compiled in the various bureaus and divisions. 


CHARACTER OF THE TWO PARTS OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Thus, as we trace back the evolution which has brought the publi- 
eation work of the Department to its present development, we find 
that the Yearbook of to-day more closely resembles the reports of the 
early sixties and even that portion of the Annual Report of the Com- 
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missioner of Patents devoted to agriculture as in the fifties than it 
does the annual reports of the eighties and early nineties. 

The executive reports of the Department (Part I) are published 
separately under the title of Message and Documents, these reports 
forming a part of the documents accompanying the President’s mes- 
sage. It is, however, proposed to change that title, beginning with 
1897, to a form more intelligible to the average reader, and to entitle 
Part I Reports of the Department of Agriculture, comprising (1) 
report of the Secretary and (2) miscellaneous reports. 
The report of the Secretary appears in its entirety in both Part I 

and Part II. Its appearance in the Yearbook fulfills the requirement 
that Part IJ shall ‘‘inelude a general report of the operations of the 
Department.” * * * 


PRESENT COST OF PUBLICATION WORK. 


An estimate of the cost of the publication work of the Department 
"is essential to a proper appreciation of its usefulness and magnitude, 
and must of course be an important factor in considering how best to 
solve the problem of efficiently and promptly and fairly diffusing the 
information acquired by the Department, so as to impart it on equal 
terms to all American citizens who are interested in it. 

The cost of the Yearbook and other annual reports—that is, Part 
Il of the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Report of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, and the Report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry—may be fairly estimated at $350,000, and it is a rare 
year that the publication of special reports and reprints of other 
bulletins of the Department by Congressional resolution will not 
involve an additional cost of about $50,000. It is quite safe to say 
_ that, altogether, the cost of what may be ealled the Congressional 
publications of the Department during the past five or six years have 
exceeded on an average $400,000 a year. During the same time the 
regular printing appropriations of the Department have amounted to 
$85,000 annually, and the printing defrayed from bureau and divis- 
ional funds to $6,800. The total appropriations may therefore be 
' summed up as follows: 


eens GEE HOHCR GIONS <3 bos. Sse ee de eT ee $20, 260 
Preparation and printing Farmers’ Bulletins..__._____..___. 35, 000 
Illustrations and labor and material in distribution_______.- 30, 000 
amtner Isureau (estimated)... 0. 21.204 4----~-5---------- 25, 000 
RIE SHSEKCM TIONG 2 oo oe ok Sa ences 400, 000 
TS 2 ER ce eee Pe Re ee eS 85, 000 

I a ee ak amen 595, 260 


This sum, it may be further remarked, is, under the present system, 
totally inadequate, the estimates for the ensuing year being— 
NN a i $100, 000 


Printing and preparation of Farmers’ Bulletins _._._...__-- 40, 000 
Illustrations and labor and material in distribution _------- 60, 000 
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These additions would bring up the expense to $645,260. This 
estimate takes no account of the cost of handling and transporting 
from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 publications through the mail, though it 
has been estimated by the post-office authorities that this cost amounts 
for the Yearbook to about 20 cents a volume, or $100,000 a year, and 
the remaining publications, aggregating about 6,500,000 copies, will 
certainly involve no less expense; so that it may be conservatively 
stated that the cost to the Government of distributing to the people 
the information acquired for the benefit of agriculture by the Depart- 
ment can not be less than $840,000, and this with the exercise of all 
care possible to prevent duplication or the printing of unnecessarily 
large editions. 

GROWING DEMAND FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The demand for publications of the Department continues to in- 
crease steadily and rapidly, far more rapidly than the growth of the 
population, and in spite of the fact that during the past ten years the 
increase in the rural population has been far less than the average 
increase for the whole country. This increase seems likely to con- 
tinue until every one of the 5,500,000 farms of the United States is 
provided with all of such publications of this Department as may be 
adapted to the needs of its owners. This fact at least can not be gain- 
said, that in the five years, from 1893 to 1897, inclusive, the increase 
in the total numbers of all publications of the Department has been, 
in round numbers, from 2,500,000 to 6,500,000, or 160 per cent., a rate 
of increase which would give us for 1901 a total of 16,000,000 copies, 
costing for printing and distribution considerably over $2,000,000, 

In the face of such figures it may be safely concluded that the 
problem of an efficient and equitable distribution of the information 
acquired by the Department has not yet been solved, and that its 
earnest consideration is worthy of the best thought of the Secretary 
and of our national legislators. 


THE LIBRARY. 


By W. P. CurTter, Librarian. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In 1868, the building for the then recently created Department of 
Agriculture having been completed, the books on agricultural sub- 
jects which had been collected by the Division of Agriculture when 
part of the Patent Office were transferred to rooms set apart for them 
in the new Department building. Since that time varying amounts 
have been appropriated for the purchase of books and periodicals and 
for the employment of a librarian and assistants. The Library has 
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grown from the collection of less than 1,000 volumes when transferred 
to one of nearly 59,000 volumes, and from the few bookcases in the 
office of the first Commissioner of Agriculture, has spread out to such 
an extent as to require the largest room in the Department building 
and a considerable amount of shelf room in every division of the 
Department. There are books in nearly every modern language, and 
publications are received from every civilized nation. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Of American agricultural publications, the Library has complete 
sets of those issued by State boards of agriculture and agricultural 
societies and of the bulletins and reports of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations. There are sets of many of the American agricultural 
journals, and the current issues are preserved and bound for future 
use. There are many volumes of the publications of local agricul- 
tural societies and organizations of similar character. Of separate 
books on agriculture, the Library has as complete a collection as may 
be found anywhere. Especial care has been taken to add to this col- 
lection at every opportunity, but it is seldom that an American book 
on agriculture is offered for sale that is not already on the shelves of 
the Library. 

An attempt has been made to obtain the chief publications of for- 
eign countries on agricultural subjects. The official publications of 
these countries are regularly received and preserved, and numerous 
agricultural papers and journals from all over the world are on file. 
The total number of volumes on purely agricultural subjects in the 
Library is about 12,500. 


IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS ON AGRICULTURE. 


Some special features of the agricultural section are of interest. 
The Library has a very complete set of the registers (herd books) of 
blooded stock published by the various live-stock societies in the 
United States and foreign countries. An especial effort has been 
made to obtain a complete collection of publications relating to poul- 
try. There are more than 100 separate volumes treating of the 
history, culture, and commerce of tobacco, and special treatises on 
uncommon agricultural crops are numerous. In every special branch 
of agriculture an endeavor is made to add every work of importance 
and to keep serial publications complete and up to date. 

The collection of books on horticulture, forestry, and landscape 
gardening comprises about 8,000 volumes, and is as varied and com- 
plete in its composition as the agricultural section. Of especial inter- 
est is the Von Baur library of forestry recently purchased. This is a 
collection of about 1,700 volumes in the German language, comprising 
complete sets of the various forestry periodicals and copies of every 
important German work on forestry. 
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The Library has a notable collection of works on agricultural and 
general statistics, including the official statistical reports of all the 
prominent European countries, and a number of yearbooks, periodi- 
‘als, and separate works. ‘These are supplemented by the official 
publications of the various States of the Union, dealing with such 
subjects as population, economic resources, health, labor, and chari- 
ties, and by an important collection of the laws of the various States 
as included in their compiled statutes and the subsequent session 
laws. ‘This portion of the Library numbers about 10,000 volumes. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 


The Library contains a large number of works of general reference, 
such as encyclopedias, directories, dictionaries of the various lan- 
guages, atlases, gazetteers, and dictionaries of biography and history. 
There are also a number of volumes of travel, especially those ineclud- 
ing scientific or economical descriptions of the countries visited. <A 
few standard historical works and about 250 volumes of general lit- 
erature make up the total of 2,500 volumes in this section. 

The remainder of the Library, some 20,000 volumes, may be classi- 
fied as natural science, and includes working reference libraries in 
chemistry, physics, zoology, and botany, with the works in general 
science, including periodical publications. The science section is 
especially noteworthy for its completeness in the line of periodical 
literature. There are sets of all the important journals used for refer- 
ence by scientific workers, and the Library subscribes to more than 
300 periodicals for their use. 

There is in the Library a fairly complete set of the publications of 
the United States Government, especial prominence being given to 
such as contain matter of agricultural, statistical, or scientific interest. 


USEFULNESS OF THE LIBRARY. 


The influence of the Library of the Department on the general wel- 
fare of the farming community may at first glance seem very slight, 
yet, on more careful investigation it will become evident that this 
influence, although indirect, is greater than might be supposed. 
The Library, being as it is in the foremost rank of the agricultural 
libraries of the world, is a storehouse for printed knowledge on agri- 
cultural subjects, and as such serves to preserve for the workers of 
the future the literature of the present and the past. The value of 
books to the farmer is becoming more and more evident. Of course, it 
is impossible for many of the farmers of the country to come to Wash- 
ington to consult the Library, but it is possible for the information 
stored in the Library to reach the farmer in an indirect manner. In 
the preparation of the publications of the Department, especially 
those of direct interest to the farming community, the collection in 
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the Library assists by giving the printed opinions and the results of 
the experience of past investigators all over the world, and thus serves 
as a guide to the compiler of such publications. Through its rela- 
tions with the agricultural experiment stations and colleges, the 
Library is attempting to be of assistance to those workers in agricul- 
tural science who are located nearer the farmer and are thus familiar 
with his interests. i 

But the Library is especially useful indirectly to the agricultural 
community through the assistance rendered to the scientific workers 
in the Department in connection with their researches. Little work 
‘an be accomplished in scientific investigation without access to the 
literature of the subject investigated and a careful search after the 
truth as discovered by previous investigators. On the organization 
of a new line of research in the Department, the first demand is 
almost invariably for books and periodical literature. The prepara- 
tion of statistical bulletins, especially those which relate to the crops 
and markets of other countries, would be almost impossible without 
access to the literaturé relating to these countries. The identifica- 
tion of useful plants, of weeds and noxious insects, of plant and 
animal diseases, depends largely on the examination and study of the 
printed observations of other workers. The work of the Department 
in the publication of the Experiment Station Record deals almost 
entirely with the literature of agriculture and the allied sciences. 
Indeed, a careful examination of the work of any of the scientific and 
technical work of the Department will reveal the large dependence 
on the collections of the Library in the daily work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


The Librarian has charge’of the distribution of the publications of 
the Department to the college and public libraries of the United States, 
and particular care has been taken to have a complete set of these 
publications available for reference in the libraries of the country, so 
that students of agriculture, wherever located, may be able to consult 
them within a short distance of their homes. Arrangements are also 
made to place the publications in numerous libraries throughout the 
civilized world, in order that the inhabitants of foreign countries may 
be able to follow the operations of the Department, and thus keep in 
touch with the agricultural methods in vogue in this country. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE. 


As a contribution to the knowledge of the literature of agriculture, 
accurate lists of the various sources of information on specific agri- 
cultural subjects have been published,'and others are in course of 
preparation. These lists are finding ready acceptance among workers 
in agricultural investigation, and have called forth much favorable 
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comment. There is now in course of preparation a list of the best 
publications covering the whole field of agriculture, and it is the 
intention in the near future to prepare suitable printed indexes to the 
main authorities on agricultural subjects, to serve as a partial guide 
to students and teachers of agriculture. Questions as to the best 
books on certain branches of farm or garden practice are often sent to 
the Library, and such information is always cheerfully furnished. 

The general catalogue of the Library will be completed in the card 
form in the course of the next few years, and will doubtless be 
printed; it will be the most complete catalogue of agricultural litera- 
ture ever issued, and will be of great value to workers in agricultural 
investigation. 


OFFICE OF FIBER INVESTIGATIONS. 
By CuHas. RICHARDS DODGE, Special Agent. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The present imports into the United States of raw fibers amount to 
a total value of over $19,000,000. But this vast sum must not be 
taken as representing the total money value of fiber industries in 
this country, as probably three or four times the amount above stated 
annually goes out of the country for fibers imported in the form of 
manufactures. 

In very general terms the work of the Office of Fiber Investiga- 
tions is to ascertain how new fiber industries may be introduced into 
this country, and the best means by which those industries that are 
already a part of our national economy may be extended, in order to 
save to the country many of the millions of dollars now paid for 
imported fibers or their manufactures. * 

Our raw and dressed flax imports amount to perhaps $1,750,000, 
while the imports of flax manufactures have reached $12,000,000. 
Even Mexican manufactures from sisal grass, such as hammocks, 
ete., are sold in the United States, and the imports of cordage and 
yarns from various fibers is considerable. Where $20,000,000 worth 
of fibers are now manufactured in this country it might be possible 
to manufacture $40,000,000 worth, and thus double the home fiber 
industries, and it might easily be possible to produce home-grown 
fibers to the extent of half of the supply needed in the manufac- 
tures that these industries represent. Considering the proposition as 
stated, it would seem, at first glance, that the work of the office was 
mainly in the line of inquiry and the dissemination of the informa- 
tion thus secured. This would argue that the conditions of fiber 
culture are similar the world over, while the fact remains that the 
conditions between this and other countries are so greatly differ- 
entiated that at the very outset of the necessary experimental work, 
with almost any cultivated fiber, the new industry will be found 
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beset with obstacles and discouragements that can only be overcome 
by patient study and the most careful and scientific investigative 
effort. And the end is not attained when the fact has been demon- 
strated that the fiber is susceptible of cultivation, for the economical 
harvesting of the crop and the preparing of the raw product for mar- 
ket are even more important questions. And when all these obstacles 
are overcome, there yet remains the introduction of the fiber commer- 
cially, for a manufacturer has no money to waste on philanthropy, 
and he must know beyond question that the native fiber will answer 
his purposes equally with the foreign. 

This suggests a point which should be fully understood, the diffi- 
eulty of introducing cultivation. The farmers know nothing con- 
cerning the market for the new crop, and can not afford to run any 
risks, while the manufacturers, as a rule, neither know nor care if 
the farmers will be able to produce the kind of fiber they desire to 
purchase, and they continue to buy abroad with the result that a per- 
feetly practicable cultural industry is not developed. A part of the 
effort of this office has been directed toward bringing the farmer and 
the manufacturer together, so that the Government fiber work covers 
a wide range of investigation, beginning with a study of the agricul- 
tural conditions of an industry, both abroad and at home, and end- 
ing with its exploitation as a national resource. 


BEGINNING OF THE WORK. 


The initial work of fiber investigation was begun in Europe in 1889. 
At that time the special agent in charge of what is now the Office of 
Fiber Investigations was in Paris, where he was occupied as a techni- 
eal expert of the American Commission to the Paris Exposition. 
Being in Europe, he was authorized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, before returning to the United States, to study the flax and 
hemp industries of France, Belgium, and Great Britain, and to pre- 
pare a report for publication by the Department. 

There was beginning to be considerable inquiry in the United 
States regarding the flax, hemp, and ramie industries, and it was 
considered of the greatest importance that the Department should, at 
the outset, be placed in possession of the latest and most reliable 
European information, not only regarding culture, but in relation to 
new processes for the preparation of these fibers for market, which 
involved the study of all the new machinery that had been brought 
to public notice. The flax interest was therefore studied in northern 
France, Belgium, and Ireland, while some time was spent in the 
Breton hemp region of France, resulting in the securing of much 
valuable information relative to the best practices of European 
culture in these specialties. At the same time the Exposition itself 
furnished abundant material for study, particularly in regard to 
ramie decorticating machinery and the manufacture of the fiber. 

1 Aa97——15 
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Returning to this country, the writer submitted his reports, but 
before they were sent to the printer it was deemed advisable to sup- 
plement them with statements showing the status of prominent fiber 
industries in the United States; also a statement relating particularly 
to the efforts for the reestablishment of flax culture. A section of 
fiber investigations was therefore created in the Division of Statisties 
and the work placed in the hands of the present special agent. The 
investigations were continued through 1890 under the Division of 
Statistics, but on January 1, 1891, the section was given an independ- 
ent existence under the title of Office of Fiber Investigations, where 
the work has been continued to the present time. 


EARLY FIBER EXPERIMENTS UNDER GOVERNMENTAL DIRECTION. 


Experiments for the development or extension of vegetable fiber 
industries under governmental auspices or direction have been insti- 
tuted at different times in many countries, and such experiments date 
back nearly one hundred years. In some instances these experi- 
ments have been confined to testing the strengths of native fibrous 
substances for comparison with similar tests of commercial fibers, as 
the almost exhaustive experiments of Roxburgh in India early in the 
present century. Another direction for Government experimentation 
has been the testing of machines to supersede costly hand labor in 
the preparation of the raw material for market, or in the develop- 
ment of chemical processes for the further preparation of the fibers 
for manufacture, or in microscopic and chemical investigation. The 
broadest field of experiment, however, has been the cultivation of the 
plants, either to introduce new industries as sources of national 
wealth or to economically develop those which require to be fostered. 
The introduction of ramie culture is an example of the first instance; 
the fostering of the almost extinct flax industry of our grandfathers’ 
days is an illustration of the second. 


INVESTIGATIVE WORK OF THE OFFICE OF FIBER INVESTIGATIONS. 


The investigative work of the Office of Fiber Investigations is pros- 
ecuted in three ways: (1) By circulars and correspondence; (2) by 
personal inquiry and observation, either on the part of the special 
agent or by a representative of the office specially commissioned; or, 
(3) by actual experiments running over a few months or a season in 
charge of a field special agent, or the officer of an experiment station, 
or an intelligent agriculturist, who is directed from the office in the 
city of Washington when the special agent in charge of the office 
work is not personally in the field. Another source of information is 
the published matter known to be reliable and authoritative which 
appears in American or foreign official reports, the publications of 
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scientific or technical experts, and any periodical literature known 
to have been prepared by a competent authority. This latter class 
of information, however, is, as a rule, substantiated by correspondence 
before use is made of it. 

The early fiber investigations referred particularly to flax, hemp, 
and ramie, though the study of other fibers became a necessity in 
order to meet a demand for general information on fiber subjects. 
The first circulars of inquiry were widely distributed, and created 
much interest in the subject, which interest was further augmented 
by the publication during the year 1890 of the first special and annual 
reports, and the answering of letters for information formed no small 
part of the correspondence of the office. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICAL WORK. 


While not over forty fibers are comprised in the list of the world’s 
commercial species, over a thousand different fiber plants have been 
recorded, many of which could be employed as substitutes for the 
commercial species. The fiber correspondent who desires particular 
information may have slight knowledge of the comparative value of 
the commercial and the mere ‘‘native” forms, and does not distin- 
guish between them. To mect the demand for information made by 
all classes of inquirers necessitates a general knowledge of the fiber 
species of the world without regard to their utility, a familiarity wath 
the world’s commercial species and with their uses, and, lastly, a 
practical knowledge, based on experience, of those species which are 
or may become sources of wealth in our country. 

This is the broadest scope of usefulness of the office, though the 
possession of such knowledge is, after all, only an equipment for 
intelligent investigative effort, upon which the practical value of the 
office depends. As previously stated, a knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding an industry in one country is no criterion by which to 
judge the conditions in another country, though such knowledge may 
afford a basis upon which to make beginnings. The real work of the 
office, therefore, is to accumulate useful facts in the fiber interest 
relating to our own country, either by experiment or through the 
records of personal experience of others, which will enable those who 
have no means to properly investigate the possibilities of a new 
industry to take up the enterprise intelligently and with some assur- 
ance of making it successful. 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


Among the lines of investigation which comprise, in part, the work 
of the office, may be mentioned a study of the botanical considera- 
tions of the species under investigation; the proper soils and climatie 
conditions; the utility of the fiber and its value in comparison with 
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other commercial species; the cost of production, which is affected by 
various elements that must be carefully studied; the yield of the spe- 
cies under the new conditions surrounding its growth, and the quality 
of the fiber; the means of extracting the fiber in order to give the crop 
a money value or, in other words, to market it when produced, and 
lastly a careful study of all the economic conditions which help or 
hinder the launching of the enterprise as a commercial venture. 
Years of time might be given to the investigation of a single species, 
the successful cultivation of which would mean the saving of mil- 
lions of dollars to the country annually; but the work of the office is 
not confined to the investigation of a single species, but to the entire 
range of fiber-plant growth and the economic utility of the varied 


forms. 
FIBERS THAT MIGHT BE PRODUCED. 


Among the possible industries that have been the subject of experi- 

ment and investigation by this office—though in some instances the 
effort has gone no farther than mere inquiry—or that should be fully 
investigated, the following may be mentioned: 
- The cultivation of flax for home manufacture and export; the 
extension of hemp culture and the production of grades of fiber that 
will compete with the best imported; the production of certain varie- 
ties of cotton now imported; the production of ramie fiber, which 
depends largely upon the availability of an economically successful 
machine; the cultivation of jute in the South, which doubtless also 
depends upon proper machinery for the extraction of the fiber; the 
cultivation of sisal hemp; the growth of bowstring hemp, which is a 
valuable new fiber of easy growth in the State of Florida; the utiliza- 
tion of pineapple leaves, after the fruit harvest, pineapple fiber being 
a superior textile, susceptible of manufacture into the most delicate 
fabrics; the utilization of the palmettos, to compete with imported 
erin vegetal, and other products; the growth of the vegetable sponge 
now so largely imported from Japan; the utilization of the flax straw 
produced on a million acres of flax grown for seed alone; a study of 
new substances suitable for paper manufacture, for the time is surely 
coming when new sources of supply of paper-pulp material must be 
discovered. Besides these, there are scores of native fiber plants 
which, while they may not be able to compete with the commercial 
species, might find employment in some useful manufactures, and 
thus form small local industries. 

The office has already carried on series of experiments with several 
of these native substitutes and demonstrated their exact position in 
the fiber economy. Even when it is discovered by experiment that 
the cultivation of one of these plants is impracticable, the knowledge 
is of value to the public, because many of these fiber plants have been 
repeatedly ‘‘ discovered” in the past by people knowing nothing about 
them, and money wasted on futile efforts at utilization. 
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In the first two years of the work of the office an extended series of 
flax experiments was conducted with three varieties of imported seed 
in fifty localities of the United States, both by experiment stations, 
working under the direction of the Department, and by experienced 
flax growers who were asked to cooperate. The results of the two 
years’ work were most satisfactory, demonstrating the falsity of the 
prevailing popular opinion that flax fiber and seed could not be pro- 
duced in the same plant, and the matter began to be viewed in a new 
light. 

Thus, the first work of the new office in relation to flax culture was 
in the nature of a ‘‘tearing down” process, and a clearing away of 
wrong ideas founded on prejudice on the one hand and on the oppo- 
sition of the importers and representatives of the foreign industries 
on the other. At this time the Department was able only to demon- 
strate that flax could be grown for both seed and fiber, without being 
able to show how the culture could be taken up by a considerable 
number of people so as to produce a new industry, or to state defi- 
nitely the best sections of the country for its growth. The practical 
work of encouraging and promoting the reestablishment of the 
industry was just begun. 

At a later stage of the flax investigations it was shown that a prac- 
tice distinctively American was essential to success. Such a practice 
was fully outlined, the importance of a cooperative system, with 
divisions of labor, being demonstrated. It was also found to be the 
most practicable, as it would relieve the farmer from any responsi- 
bility beyond the cultivation and harvesting of the crop of straw. 
During the past two or three years the flax investigations have been 
more localized, being confined to special experiments in particular 
localities. The investigation conducted two years ago in the Puget 
Sound region of the State of Washington demonstrated that there is 
in that State a flax region equaling the most famed in Europe. Straw 
from this experiment, sent to Ireland to be treated by the skilled 
labor of that country, produced scutched flax valued at $350 per ton, 
and hackled flax worth $500 per ton, even with the use of only 14 
bushels of seed to the acre. 

A present important and practical line of effort in the flax-fiber 
investigations is the encouragement of culture on a commercial basis. 
Something more than distributing the exhaustive literature of the 
subject issued by the Department is essential at this point of the work, 
for, as has been shown, nothing can be done without cooperation, and 
the farmers, who will directly reap the benefits from the culture, do 
not know how to set about making a beginning. With all its connec- 
tions, the office in Washington, D. C., is essentially a central bureau 
of information, and is thereby enabled to give direction to any new 
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movement in any particular section, to advise regarding the proper 
methods of procedure in establishing the enterprise, and to give 
intelligent instruction that will guaranty the organization of the 
cooperative industry on practical lines. And the fact that the advice 
of the Department is sought from all sections of the country is proof 
that its work is appreciated, and that it is practical. 


SISAL HEMP INVESTIGATIONS. 


This statement of what has been accomplished in flax culture will 
serve to illustrate how similar investigative work has been pursued 
with common hemp and other fibers. At the outset little was known 
regarding the growth of sisal hemp in Florida, though the high prices 
of the Yucatan cordage hemp had called attention to the possibility 
of establishing the industry in southern Florida, where the descend- 
ants of some of the plants set out in the Perrine experiments, during 
the thirties, had multiplied and covered small areas on several of the 
Keys. Many inquiries were received by the Department regarding 
value, yield, cost of production, ete., of the fiber in Florida. In 1892, 
the Office of Fiber Investigations established an experimental factory 
on Biscayne Bay, sending down machinery to extract and clean the 
fiber. A fast sailing vessel was chartered for exploration and for the 
rapid transporting of the raw material from the place of growth to 
the factory. During the two or three months that the factory was in 
operation the fiber resources of southern Florida were fully investi- 
gated, and the results were subsequently given to the public in two 
special reports. In addition to the production of sisal hemp, the pos- 
sibility of suecessfully exploiting bowstring hemp and pineapple 
fiber was studied in an exhaustive manner, and a valuable series of 
specimens and considerable quantities of the fibers were brought 
back. These important experiments were made at a total cost not 
exceeding $1,000, and were widely noticed in this and foreign 
countries. 

RAMIE INVESTIGATIONS. 


The work of the office in aid of the ramie industry has been in two 
directions: 

(1) By the collection of material giving the results of past and pres- 
ent experiments with this wonderful fiber throughout the globe, in 
which the Department has had the assistance and cooperation of the 
experts of many countries, the final results of the investigation of 
this material when brought together forming the basis of report No. 
7, ‘‘The cultivation of ramie in the United States,” etc., which gives 
practically all necessary information regarding the present status of 
the ramie industry. 

(2) By the aiding of invention through the study of decorticating 
machinery, and by testing officially, in the field, ramie machines of 
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American and foreign invention claiming to have solved the question 
of the economie and practical extraction of the fiber from the stalks. 

Records of private trials of American machines and of foreign 
machines brought to this country have been forwarded to the Office 
of Fiber Investigations of the Department from time to time, but the 
results in a majority of cases have not given the information desired 
by the Department as to the capacity of the machines or their utility 
in continuous operation. A point which can not be overlooked is that 
the records of private trials published by interested parties are liable 
to be regarded as advertisements, while the records of an official trial 
are at onee accepted as authoritative, the trial being made under spe- 
cific rules and by a board of wholly disinterested persons. ‘The 
advantage of Government trials in Europe and elsewhere has been 
recognized by all whom they interest, and it is only through these 
trials, as new machines are developed, that it has been possible to note 
the progress in the construction of decorticating devices. In our own 
country these trials have been productive of great good, first, by 
demonstrating the impracticability of particular principles of con- 
struction on the one hand, and, secend, by forming bases of compari- 
son on the other, thus stimulating invention in new directions, to the 
end of developing the perfect machine. 

But there is another way in which the Department aids the inventor. 
It is no uncommon thing for inventors to go over their plans with the 
special agent in charge of the office when ready to begin building 
their machines, the matter of course being considered strictly confi- 
dential. In some instances the inventor has been shown so clearly 
the weak points or impracticability of his proposed construction that 
the machine has been abandoned, and a money loss avoided. This 
office tests machines that are offered to the public in order to officially 
demonstrate what the machine is able to accomplish; and companies 
have put forth claims for machines that an official trial has shown 
could not be substantiated, resulting in the abandonment of manu- 
facture. One of these machines, which was offered to farmers as a 
practical device, was never taken away from the testing ground after 
trial, the company going out of existence immediately after the test. 

Valuable aid has been rendered to farmers of the country espe- 
cially by acquainting them with the obstacles which have prevented 
success in the ramie industry, thereby saving them loss of time and 
money through undertaking culture while yet there are no machines 
with which to utilize the crop when grown or to make the fiber a 
marketable commodity. 

In passing, attention should be called to one of the evils which 
attend the establishment of all new fiber industries and which has 
added largely to the correspondence of the office. Reference is made 
to the promotion schemes pushed upon the public by those having 
no interest in the welfare of the new industries that they pretend 
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to foster, but who are solely actuated by motives of personal gain. 
Sometimes the promoters are ignorant of the real obstacles to be over- 
come in establishing the industry, but in some cases the scheme is 

' “pushed with evident intention to misrepresent or conceal the truth in 

"order to make money out of that portion of the public which is ever 
willing to take large risks in ‘‘ promising” speculative schemes. Such 
schemes were more common eight years ago than now, for the publi- 
cations of the Office of Fiber Investigations have been so widely dis- 
tributed that no one need be in the dark as to the practicability or 
honesty of any scheme or enterprise that may be seeking capital, or 
the cooperation of the farmer. And the Office of Fiber Investigations, 
through its connections in many parts of the world, is able to keep 
abreast of the times regarding every phase of progress in the legiti- 
mate industry, and to give reliable and up-to-date information to all 
inquiring correspondents. 


SOURCES OF FOREIGN INFORMATION RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE. 


In the matter of securing information regarding foreign fiber indus- 
tries, the progress of invention, or improved practice, the Office of 
Fiber Investigations is well equipped, for, at the present time, it has 
correspondents in the principal countries of Central America, South 

* - America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and in the islands of the Pacific. 
These correspondents are largely scientific men, government officials, 
and economie experts, while some are high authorities in everything 
relating to the fiber interest. The office is able, therefore, to keep in 
touch with the work of foreign countries, and to speak authoritatively 
regarding the latest phases of progress in fiber technology in coun- 
tries other than our own. 


CLASSES OF INFORMATION GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC BY THE OFFICE. 


In replying to the large number of letters of inquiry received by 
the office, two classes of information are to be considered. ‘The first 
may be termed positive information, or that relating to the best prac- 
tices involved in cultivating such forms of fiber plants as may be pro- 
duced with profit, or which are possible agricultural resources. That 
of the second class may be termed negative information, and is afforded 
to a large body of correspondents of the office, chiefly farmers, in 
relation to the value of certain plants yielding fiber found growing 
wild in all sections of the country, and which have been the subject 
of investigation. Letters with samples of such fibers are being con- 
tinually received; and while it has been known for years that some of 
the plants are capable of producing a good quality of fiber, yet for 
many reasons they can not be utilized. Still they are interesting. 
The masses of their filaments, disintegrated and semibleached on the 
parent stalk by the winter storms, attract attention, and often the 
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observer, regarding his discovery as new, and seeing in it a valuable, 
undeveloped industry, writes to learn the name and history of the 
species, how far the plant is susceptible of cultivation, and what price 
the fiber will bring in the market. In considering such plants the 
first question is not merely can we grow the species, but what will be 
its uses in manufacture; or, in other words, What commercial fiber 
will it supplant or become a substitute for? In most instances the 
inquiry need not be carried further than a mere examination, for the 
present commercial fibers represent in a sense those that have stood 
the test of experience, and until these are crowded out by new condi- 
tions, or through what might be termed evolution in the economic 
arts, the new fibers will have no chance. The only opportunity that 
may be afforded these secondary forms is in the creation of special 
uses to which they may be peculiarly adapted, for which the standard 
forms are not so well fitted. As a rule, then, such fibers are of no 
commercial value, but until the statement of the facts concerning 
them has been received by the correspondent he is apt to regard his 
discovery as of value, and frequently a source of future wealth. The 
replies of the office to such inquiries are of practical benefit by pre- 
venting loss of time and money through fruitless experiment. <A great 
deal of such negative information has been given to farmers anxious 
to rush into ramie culture, who had been misled by unreliable accounts 
of possible profits, and who were not aware that the question of the 
economical stripping of the fiber from the stalks by machinery had 
not been settled. 
TECHNOLOGICAL WORK. 


It has not been practicable for the office to pursue technological 
investigations, nor, indeed, are they essential in the line of work which 
has been followed in past years. It is a legitimate field of effort, but 
for the present the office can only give assistance to technological 
students by furnishing them samples of identified fibers for examina- 
tion. The office also aids colleges and schools by sending out class- 
room specimens when they can be spared from the duplicate series of 
fibers preserved by the Department. 


VALUABLE FIBER COLLECTIONS SECURED BY THE OFFICE. 


The Office of Fiber Investigations has accumulated the nucleus of 
a national collection of raw materials, and already possesses a good 
working collection in spite of the fact that a large part of the valuable 
series of world’s fibers collected by the writer at Philadelphia in 1876, 
and which formed a part of the old Agricultural Museum, has disap- 
peared. Since 1892, however, the office has brought together three 
valuable collections of commercial and native fibers, the first being 
the present Museum collection of the Department of Agriculture, the 
second the superb collection exhibited in Chicago, and which was 
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given to the Field Columbian Museum, and the third a collection of 
several hundred specimens, exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition, and 
at its close permanently placed in the United States National Museum, 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE, 


In this connection, it may be stated that the foreign distribution of 
the recently published ‘* Descriptive catalogue of useful fiber plants 
of the world” promises to be productive of incalculable good to the 
Department in the line of its fiber work, through the new material, 
both information and specimens, that its publication is bringing 
together from many parts of the world. As both the common and 
botanical names of fiber plants are employed in this descriptive cata- 
logue, its use as a check list will enable comparison, country with 
country, and supply material for working out the geographical distri- 
bution of the world’s species. The differentiation of the commercial 
from the purely ‘‘native” forms can then be readily accomplished, 
and the countries traced where these are found. 

While this is the most comprehensive work which the office has 
prepared, the eight previous reports are still in large demand, though 
complete series can no longer be supplied. The special reports issued 
by the Office of Fiber Investigations to date are: (1) A Report on 
Flax, Hemp, Ramie, and Jute, figs. 7, pp. 104, 1890; (2) Recent Facts 
Regarding the Ramie Industry in America, fig. 1, pp. 16, 1891; (3) A 
Xeport on Sisal Hemp Culture in the United States, plates 8, figs. 21, 
pp. 59, 1891; (4) A Report on Flax Culture for Fiber in the United 
States (and Europe), plates 2, figs. 12, pp. 93, 1892; (5) A Report on 
the Leaf Fibres of the United States, plates 10, figs. 12, pp. 73, 1893; 
(6) A Report on the Uncultivated Bast Fibers of the United States, 
plates 5, pp. 54, 1894; (7) A Report on the Cultivation of Ramie in the 
United States, plates 5, figs. 7, pp. 63, 1895; (8) A Report on the Cul- 
ture of Hemp and Jute in the United States, plates 3, figs. 4, pp. 43, 
1896; (9) A Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Fiber Plants of the 
World, plates 15, figs. 103, pp. 361, 1897. Five annual reports have 
been issued, which will be found in the ‘‘ Annual Reports of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 1890 to 1895;” also Farmers’ Bulletin No. 27, 
‘**Flax for seed and fiber in the United States,” pp. 16, 1895. 


DECLINE OF THE FOREIGN FIBER INDUSTRY. 


The necessity of fostering fiber industries by official experiment 
and direction is beginning to be appreciated in foreign fiber-growing 
countries where, generally, the flax industry is steadily declining, and 
the hemp culture both in France and Italy shows not only decline 
but deterioration of quality. Already experimental stations have 
been established in some sections to improve the methods of culture 
in vogue by peasant farmers in order to revive interest in the culture 
and restore lost ground: 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A FIBER-PRODUCING COUNTRY. 

It is significant that representatives of Irish spinning mills have 
visited the Pacific Coast since the remarkable showing made by the 
flax experiments of the office in the Puget Sound region of Washing- 
ton, and that they speak in the most encouraging terms of the fitness 
of this region for the growth of fine flax. In view of the steady 
decline in foreign production, causing foreign buyers to investigate 
new sources of supply, and with the fact fully demonstrated that flax 
of the best quality ean be grown in the United States, the work of the 
Office of Fiber Investigations is at this time of great value to the peo- 
ple through the information it gives in reply to inquiring farmers and 
industrialists, and in its direction of new enterprises on lines of prae- 
tice that are essential to success. 

Within two years California has come to the front as a hemp- 
producing State, the product being of superior quality, and in other 
States experiments in water retting have been begun. The time 
is propitious to extend the hemp industry, for the falling off of 
Italian hemp production should stimulate this country to a better 
practice in the curing and preparation of American hemp, and in the 
use of labor-saving machinery in place of the hand brakes of a hun- 
dred years ago. This most important question has been taken up by 
the Office, and it is hoped by another year to bring together for the 
first time the promising hemp-cleaning devices that have been brought 
to public notice, for an official trial, to show on the one hand their 
practicability and on the other any wrong principles of construction. 
There are several such inventions, of which nothing is known beyond 
the claims of their manufacturers, and an investigation into their 
merits can but give valuable results. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the efforts of the Office of Fiber 
Investigations have largely been expended in pioneer work, looking 
toward the establishment, in this country, of fiber interests that now 
take out of the country $20,000,000 annually, representing the raw 
materials imported for American manufacture; and when the value 
of fiber in the form of foreign manufacture imported into this country 
is taken into consideration the amount lost to the country will 
approach $75,000,000 annually, which will give some idea of the 
importance of the subject. 

With the experience and added knowledge that has been gained 
during the years of pioneer work, the office is now equipped to render 
most efficient service in furthering the establishment on American 
soil of these important fiber industries, which mean so much to our 
material resources. It is an interesting fact that the money expended 
for these investigations does not in any year amount to 1 per cent of 
the value of the sisal hemp alone annually imported into this country 
from Mexico. 
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BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
By D. E. Saumon, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION, 


The Department of Agriculture was impressed early in its history 
with many and difficult problems connected with the animal industry 
of the country that needed solution, but in regard to which the most 
enlightened agriculturists and the most expert scientific men were 
profoundly ignorant. Most important among these problems were 
the diseases which often caused disastrous losses. The second .Com- 
missioner of Agriculture had occasion to call attention, in his second 
and third annual reports, to ‘‘the prevalence of fatal maladies among 
all varieties of farm animals, resulting in the annual loss of not less 
than fifty million dollars,” and recommended the establishment in 
the Department of a division of veterinary surgery. ‘The next year, 
1870, Commissioner Capron renewed the subject, referring particu- 
larly to a forthcoming report upon pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever, 
diseases then prevalent and recently investigated under the super- 
vision of the Department. He says in the annual report: 


The value of stock lost annually from disease is enormous, and threatens not 
only to decimate our animals, but to expose the human family to disease from the 
consumption of unwholesome meats. Neglect of animals and their overcrowding 
in transportation are prolific sources of disease, and its spread is permitted by the 
ignorance of a majority of the present class of veterinarians. Another class of 
disease arises from causes obscurely known, if known at all, and these fatal 
maladies are as yet without any indicated effort of cure, rendering necessary the 
barbarous plan of stamping out * * * asthe only means of saving the agri- 
culturist or stock raiser from total ruin. 


While recognizing the danger and losses from animal diseases, 
these observations emphasize the prevailing ignorance of the times. 
Veterinarians at that period were few and widely scattered, and 
how could they be expected to guard against the spread of contagion 
when they were seldom consulted, and under any circumstances 
were without authority to prevent the driving, the transportation, or 
the sale of affected animals, and the consequent unlimited exposure of 
other animals to the cause of these diseases ! 

The method of eradicating disease by the slaughter of affected and 
exposed animals, rather contemptously referred to as ‘‘the barbarous 
plan of stamping out,” must in many cases remain for all time the 
proper course of procedure. It is sentiment and not science that 
raises objections to it, in those special cases where its application is 
clearly indicated. With pleuro-pneumonia, for instance, it is absurd 
to allow animals affected with this important plague to remain alive 
as breeding places of the contagion a single hour after they can be 
properly killed. Until we can perform miracles and cure an animal 
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in an instant, freeing it by the same instantaneous process of the 
power to transmit the contagion with which it is saturated, it will be 
folly to preserve and treat animals affected with plagues that are not 
already genera:ly disseminated. The failure to recognize this axiom- 
atie principle delayed for a long time the beginning of the work for 
stamping out pleuro-pneumonia, and threatened at times to arrest it 
before a fair trial of this method had been made. 

Notwithstanding the attention given annually in the reports of the 
Department to special manifestations of animal disease, no specifie 
appropriation of money was made for investigation until 1877, when 
Congress granted $10,000 for such purpose, impelled by the preva- 
lence of diseases among swine and cattle. Whatever the results 
achieved through the subsequent reports, published by the Depart- 
ment in 1878, in the way of educating stock raisers to avoid such 
diseases, the writer will only mention his own effort at that time to 
lay down some general principles for the investigation and successful 
management of contagious animal diseases in general. This method 
was developed more fully in the annual report for 1881-82, of which 
Commissioner Le Due stated introductorily: 


The ultimate objects of Dr. Salmon’s investigations have been, first, to discover 
the exact form and nature of the germ causing the diseases under consideration; 
second, to learn how it is distributed, and how this distribution can be prevented ; 
third, the best methods of destroying the virus within as well as outside of the 
animal body; fourth, methods of rendering animals insusceptible to the effects of 
these germs; and, fifth, if it be possible, to establish breeds of animals that are 
insusceptible to such diseases. 


To properly apply these principles, based upon the recent bacteri- 
ological discoveries, in order that the work might be of permanent 
value, a veterinary division was established in the Department in 
1885, which was replaced by the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
organization of which was directed by Congress in 1884. The effect 
of the labors carried on under the direction of this bureau upon the 
health and value of farm animals and their products is a matter of 
world-wide knowledge; and it is at least possible now to modify the 
official statement made by the head of the Department in 1868, that 
our domestic animals ‘‘ have all suffered from the local prevalence of 
malignant forms of disease, against which little veterinary skill is 
opposed, and little more.than empiricism and superstitious folly is 
practiced.” 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS IN 1884, 


It is of interest, in connection with the above, to know both the num- 
ber and value of the principal classes of our domesticated animals at 
the time this large but sensitive source of wealth and convenience 
became officially represented in the Department of Agriculture. The 
following table, showing the number and value of these animals on 
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January 1, 1584, is, therefore, prepared from Miscellaneous Bulletin 
No. 11 of the Division of Statistics: 


Number and value of principal farm animals on January 1, 1884. 


| 
Animals. Numbers, Total. Values. Total values, 
SURPOOS 2 onno ecco ee ee $833, 734, 400 
3, 083, 809 'S $904, 949, 37 
SOR rhe ete 1, 914, 126 } 43, { 161, 214, 976 } $904, 949, 376 
Willey owe 5 oe ee ee ee 423, 486, 649 
42, 547, B07 016, 715, 7 
iam a ne 29, 046, 101 } 9 OT, 0 { 683, 229, 054 }1, » 715, OS 
Siigney ote. eS eee Sinan et irene en Sea ae ee Oden een |S. 2 119, 902, 706 
Sieeat ie. poyh~ Vii 5 Rh Oni f9 ee tee eae 44200 600.3 2. Se | 216, 301, 139 
Brand total 2 es. ig el Bales Toh aed | 950, 458/088 |.2icc008 2285s | 2 467, 868, 924 


Five years later there were, according to the Eleventh Census, a 
little over 49,000 asses and 285,609,440 domestic fowls, and there 
were also 500,000 goats, all of undetermined value. The number of 
these were not much less in 1884, and at a low valuation they were 
jointly worth $57,000,000, making the aggregate value of our domestic 
animals at that time not less than $2,525,500,000. A striking fact is 
that should this bureau be able to save to the owners of live stock by 
the information which it distributes and by its executive work but 
1 per cent per annum of that value, this saving would amount to 
$25,255,000 of their capital, at the comparatively insignificant cost of 
the annual appropriations which sustain the bureau, whatever their 
amount may be. The real losses upon hogs, cattle, and sheep not 
killed by dogs, which died during the last census year, reckoned at 
$10, $15, and $2 per head, respectively, was $135,601,743, and over 
$98,000,000 of this was in hogs. In addition to the possible and prob- 
able saving of 1 per cent per annum in live stock alone, there should 
not be forgotten the benefits to human health and the maintenance 
and increase of commerce in animals and their products, at home and 
abroad, through inspection, certification, and diminished insurance. 


THE REASONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUREAU. 


The immediate cause of the establishment of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry was the urgent need by the Federal Government of official 
information concerning the nature and prevalence of animal diseases 
and of the means required to control and eradicate them, and also 
the necessity of having an executive agency to put into effect the 
measures necessary to stop the spread of disease and to prevent the 
importation of contagion into the country, as well as to conduct the 
original investigations through which further knowledge might be 
obtained. Our exported cattle and sheep had recently been refused 
admission into Great Britain and condemned to slaughter upon the 
docks where landed because of alleged contagious diseases in this 
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/ country dangerous to foreign live stock. Our pork had been prohib- 


ited entrance into most of the countries of continental Kurope because 
it was alleged to be infested with trichina, and therefore dangerous 
to the health and lives of the consumers. ‘l'wenty-five to thirty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of hogs were dying each year from contagious dis- 
ease. Cattle raisers were in a condition bordering upon a panic from 
fear of Texas fever and contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and State 
restrictions were seriously interfering with interstate traffic in bovine 
animals. Sheep raising had become precarious in many sections be- 
cause of scab and other parasitic diseases. The repeated demands 
and agitation for governmental assistance culminated in 1884 in the 
enactment of the organic act of this bureau. 


THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA PROBLEM. 


The most pressing duty devolving upon the new bureau was to 
arrest the extension of pleuro-pneumonia and, if possible, eradicate 
that disease from the country. In attempting to perform this duty, 
it developed that notwithstanding the investigations and reports of 
scientific men, the Commissioner of Agriculture, under whom that work 
was to be entered upon, doubted the existence of the disease in the 
United States. The prevalence of some peculiar disease of cattle in 
certain portions of the country was evident, and elaborate experiments 
were made to demonstrate whether or not it was of a contagious 
nature. After this demonstration had been made it was necessary to 
secure further authority from Congress before effective work could 
be undertaken. By the original legislation, only diseased animals 
could be purchased for slaughter; but the contagion could not be 
eradicated or appreciably diminished while exposed animals were left 
in the stables to develop the disease and infect other animals. It was 
not until 1887 that authority to use the appropriation for the pur- 
chase and slaughter of exposed animals was received. From that 
time forward there were no extensions of the disease into fresh terri- 
tory, and the infected districts were rapidly freed from it. The work 
was at first concentrated upon Illinois, Kentucky, and Maryland, and 
the contagion eradicated from the two first and controlled in the last. 
Then the remainder of the infected district, which was included in 
the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, was embraced 
in the field of operations. In five years from the time the work of 
eradication by slaughter of both diseased and exposed animals was 
commenced the disease was officially declared to be eradicated. Since 
early in 1892 no ease of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle has 
been discovered in the United States, and events have consequently 
confirmed the thoroughness and reliability of the work. 

It is almost impossible at this time to give an idea of the danger 
with which the cattle industry was menaced by the spread of that fatal 
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and treacherous disease to a point so far in the interior as Chicago, or 
of the difficulties under our form of government of promptly and 
effectually meeting the emergency. Fortunately, although the cattle 
owners in the infected districts were not friendly, the State authorities 
cooperated in every case and supplied the power which was lacking in 
federal legislation. And althqugh there were many who questioned 
the existence of the European lung plague in this country, who did 
not believe in the success of the measures that were adopted, who 
were positive that the disease could not be eradicated, or who were 
certain that untold millions of money would be squandered before 
the end was reached, the result was accomplished with an expendi- 
ture of less than five years of time and of $1,500,000—a sum which is 
less than 5 per cent of the value of the beef exported in 1892. 

When we consider that the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany all undertook the work of eradicating pleuro-pneumonia 
long before the establishment of our Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
that none of them have yet succeeded in freeing their territory from 
the plague, we can appreciate the fact that the completion of our task 
in a comparatively short time was a notable achievement. 


TEXAS FEVER. 


A disease which was causing much heavier direct losses than pleuro- 
pneumonia, and which was almost equally feared by cattle owners, was 
known by the local name of Texas, or Spanish, fever. This disease, 
which has numerous popular and local names, has more recently been 
ealled by different writers splenetic fever, Southern fever, and tick 
fever. 

When investigations of this disease were first entered upon by the 
Department of Agriculture, there were the most profound ignorance 
and skepticism in regard to its nature and even its existence. Cattle 
owners in the Southwest and Middlewest asserted that the herds from 
the Gulf coast of Texas carried with them a poison that destroyed 
nearly all the cattle with which they came in contact. So virulent 
was this poison declared to be that cattle which were simply driven 
across the trail of the Gulf Coast herds, thirty, sixty, or even ninety 
days after they had passed, would still contract the disease in the 
Same proportion and in as fatal a form as if they mingled directly 
with the Southern animals. To these assertions were added others to 
the effect that the Gulf Coast cattle were healthy, and that the sus- 
ceptible cattle to which they conveyed a disease which they them- 
selves did not have were, even when fatally affected, unable to 
transmit the malady or disseminate the virus to any other cattle. 

A few observations of a similar nature had been made in the East- 
ern States. Cattle from North Carolina and South Carolina, though 
apparently in good health, had caused outbreaks of disease among 
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the eattle of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, which had min- 
gled with them or grazed along the roads over which the Carolina 
animals had been driven. 

The general features of this disease, as described by the various 
observers, were so unusual, so entirely different from what was seen 
in any other known communicable malady, that the correctness of the 
observations was not generally accepted by scientific men, and per- 
haps the majority of stockmen were of the opinion that the malady 
was the result of some local conditions, and was incorrectly attributed 
to poison disseminated by the Southern cattle. The cattle raisers of 
Texas were indignant at the charge brought against their herds, 
which they asserted were as healthy as any in the world, and not 
having a disease could not convey one. 

The allegations and discussions in regard to this mysterious disease 
were almost forgotten when, in 1867 and 1868, the herds of the Gulf 
Coast had recovered from the destructive effects of the war and 
appeared upon the markets and feeding grounds of the Northern 
States in great numbers. With the warm weather of summer there 
appeared a remarkably acute and fatal disease among the native cat- 
tle in the sections where the Southern animals had been grazed and 
marketed, which threatened the utter destruction of the native herds, 
and even of the milch cows kept in the vicinity of the stock yards of 
the principal market cities. 

These serious and widespread losses demonstrated conclusively the 
reality of the disease, while careful observations and elaborate reports 
made by Professor Gamgee for the Department of Agriculture, and 
by the boards of health of New York and Illinois, served to collate 
and record all that was then known of the symptoms, mode of trans- 
mission, the general characteristics, and the changes found in the 
several organs upon post-mortem examination. 

The problem presented to the country was a most important one. 
There were millions of cattle in Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
seeking a market, and other millions of cattle in the more northern 
States liable to destruction by this fatal infection which they carried. 
The ranges of the West and Northwest needed these Southern animals 
to consume their grass, and vast herds were driven through Kansas and 
Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming, to the most northern limits of our 
territory. The owners of cattle along these trails were heavy losers 
from disease, and hence there was an effort to confine these infectious 
herds to narrow trails, or even to close the trails entirely. This action 
was resented by the Southern men, who still were not convinced that 
their cattle caused disease, and who looked upon these restrictions as 
efforts to avoid competition and prevent the marketing of the herds 
from the prolific ranges of the South. The time had come when it 
was necessary for the Federal Government to assist both parties. It 
was essential to protect the Northern herds from destruction and 
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searcely less important to provide for the marketing of the Southern 
cattle. 

Another danger threatened the cattle industry in connection with 
this disease. Our export trade im live cattle, which was giving an 
important outlet for our surplus stock, was looked upon by foreign 
Governments with suspicion. It was feared that Texas fever might 
be introduced among the cattle of Europe and added to the numerous 
plagues that they had struggled with from time immemorial. The 
limitation to the spread of the disease, due to the failure of the sick 
animals to transmit the infection, and the eradication of the disease 
in newly infected districts by the frosts of winter, were characteristies 
so unusual that they were not accepted as correct. As a great cattle- 
producing nation, we could not afford to allow the foreign markets to 
be closed against us. The Texas-fever question was, consequently, 
one of the most momentous ones which confronted the bureau at the 
time of its organization. 

The first step toward the control of this disease was evidently to 
ascertain the exact extent of the district from which cattle carried 
infection. ‘To determine this, three classes of facts were available: 
First, the history of the cattle which had caused outbreaks of disease 
could be traced, and it could be learned where they originated; sec- 
ond, by diligent inquiry many sections could be discovered where 
cattle taken from the North were affected with the disease ealled 
‘‘acclimation fever,” a disease which we had found was identical with 
Texas fever; and, third, it could be determined by observation and 
experiment whether the cattle of any particular section were suscep- 
tible to the disease, and if they contracted Texas fever upon exposure 
to cattle from the known infected district, that fact was evidence that 
the district in which they were raised was not infected. By a dili- 
gent collation and study of such facts the border line of the infected 
distriet was traced from the Atlantic coast in Virginia to the Pacifie 
coast in the vicinity of San Francisco, a distance, allowing for the 
departures from a direct course, of about 4,000 miles. 

The scientific study of the disease had not been neglected, and it 
was found that the infectious eattle could be shipped to market with- 
out endangering other animals, provided separate pens were set apart 
for them at the stock yards where they were unloaded, and provided 
the cars in which they were shipped were properly cleaned and dis- 
infected. The settling of the Western States and the construction 
of railroads led to the marketing of cattle from the infected district 
without much driving, and the trail was gradually abandoned except 
during the winter months. 

The regulations of the bureau hastened this solution of the diffi- 
eulty. The border line of the infected district was made a quarantine 
line. No eattle were permitted to cross this line between February 
15 and November 15, except for immediate slaughter. The cars carry- 
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ing such cattle and the waybills accompanying them were marked 
to show the origin of the stock, and when the destination was reached 
the animals were unloaded into quarantine pens and the cars were 
disinfected under the supervision of an inspector. From November 
15 to February 15 (changed to January 15 for 1898) cattle were allowed 
to be shipped or driven without restriction. By these comparatively 
simple measures the dissemination of the disease was almost entirely 
prevented, and the ears and stock yards used for Northern and export 
cattle were kept free from the contagion. 

In this manner the most urgent problems in connection with the 
disease were solved, but others still remained of great economic im- 
portance. Buyers took advantage of the fact that the Southern 
cattle must be sold for immediate slaughter, and would not pay as 
much for cattle in the quarantine pens as they would for the same 
class of stock in the free pens. Hence, the regulations were more or 
less of a hardship to those who produced cattle within the infected 
district. Again, cattle taken from the Northern States to the in- 
fected district for breeding purposes and to improve the native stock 
were subject to the disease, and from 75 to 100 per cent would die 
the first year. This was very discouraging to the breeders of that sec- 
tion, who desired to produce the most improved varieties of cattle, but 
who were prevented from doing so by the presence of this infection. 

The peculiarities of Texas fever made it a most difficult disease to 
investigate, and it seemed at times as though its mysteries could never 
be fathomed, By diligent and persevering observations the patholog- 
ical division discovered in the blood of diseased animals a microscopic 
animal parasite, which lives within and destroys the red blood corpus- 
cles, and is evidently responsible for the causation of the malady. 

It was also discovered that the Southern cattle tick (Boophilus 
bovis) carried this microorganism from the infectious cattle of the 
South to the Northern susceptible animals, and that when free from 
the tick the Southern cattle were harmless. 

It is impossible in this paper to enter into all of the interesting 
details, but it may be said, without attempting any demonstration of 
the statements, that these discoveries made it possible to mark out 
the lines of investigation by which alone any further progress could 
be made. Investigators were put to work to discover a mixture in 
which Southern cattle might be dipped to free them from the tick; 
also to work out a method of inoculation or vaccination by which 
Northern stock might be made immune to the disease before they 
were shipped South for breeding or other purposes; and, finally, to 
ascertain whether it was possible to eradicate the tick in the infected 
district, and by what means. 

These great questions have been patiently studied, and it is now 
possible to state that these studies appear to be reaching a successful 
conclusion. A cheap and comparatively efficient dip has been made 
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by floating paraffin oil upon the surface of water. This has some 
disadvantages, but these apparently are not serious, and improve- 
ments will undoubtedly be made after the system of dipping is put 
into practical operation. Again, it has been proved that if young 
Northern cattle are inoculated by injecting under the skin late in the 
fall or in the winter from 5 to 10 eubic centimeters of blood from an 
infectious Southern bovine animal they contract a mild form of Texas 
fever and recover. Afterwards they may be taken to the infected 
district without much danger from subsequent attacks. The eradi- 
cation of the tick, although a serious problem, is not so hopeless as a 
first impression might lead one to suppose. Some farms have been 
freed from this insect by picking all of the ticks off the cattle and 
allowing none to mature. In a year or two they disappear entirely. 
A number of counties in Virginia, which prohibit cattle from running 
at large, have apparently been freed from ticks by that measure. It 
would appear that this tick can only mature and reproduce its kind 
by passing a portion of its existence upon bovine animals, and that 
the whole species will die out within a year or two if they can not 
reach such animals. If this supposition is correct, then it is only 
necessary to fence up a piece of ground so that no cattle can get upon 
it for the period of time mentioned, in order to rid it from infection. 

From this brief statement of the case it is plain that cattle raisers 
may congratulate themselves that the most difficult problems con- 
nected with this disease are solved, and that it is only a matter of 
detail to put into effect measures which will obviate the hardships 
and losses that in the past have been so burdensome. 


INSPECTION, TAGGING, AND CERTIFICATION OF EXPORT CATTLE. 


The fear expressed by foreign governments of the introduction of 
pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever with cattle from the United States 
made it necessary to adopt some method by which the history of the 
animals exported could be ascertained and the animals inspected, 
numbered, and recorded, so that a certificate could be issued showing 
freedom from contagion. Occasionally it was alleged by the English 
inspectors that some of our cattle were suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
monia when landed at the British ports. In two cases German 
inspectors reported our cattle affected with Texas fever when they 
reached Hamburg. The German reports plainly show that the two 
lots of cattle were not affected with the same disease, and that the 
diagnosis in one case at least must have been incorrect. Such occur- 
rences, however, emphasize the importance of supervising the trade, 
as our live cattle and fresh beef have been entirely excluded from 
Germany since this alleged discovery of disease. 

It was found to be by no means a simple matter, at first, to obtain 
the history of the cattle purchased for export and to mark them for 
identification with a numbered tag. Such tags had been put in the 
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ears of cows in the pleuro-pneumonia inspection without any serious 
trouble, but it was quite another kind of work to go into the stock 
yards and put tags in the ears of the powerful and bellicose steers, 
many of which had never recognized the sovereignty of man. By 
perseverance, however, the details of a practical system were worked 
out. Tagging chutes were constructed, through which the cattle 
passed in single file and where the tag could be easily attached to 
the ear with an ordinary hog ringer. The cattle were tagged at the 
first stock yards to which they were shipped, their feeding places 
were ascertained, a note was made of the cars in which they were for- 
warded, and the bureau inspectors at the next unloading point, and 
also at the port from which they were to be exported, were notified. 
With this system in operation the inspector at the port could consci- 
entiously give a certificate of freedom from contagious disease after 
the animals had passed his inspection. 

The number of inspected and tagged cattle which were exported 
during the year ending June 30, 1897, was 390,554. Sheep are also 
inspected before exportation, but are not tagged; and of these animals 
184,596 were inspected. To properly examine and supervise the load- 
ing of so many animals, to tag the cattle and see that they are shipped 
from the interior to the seaboard without exposure to contagion either 
in cars or pens, and to obtain and record the history of the cattle is 
alone a very extensive work and one which requires constant vigilance 
and attention. In every case where disease has been reported from 
England we have been able to retrace the path of the animal to the 
farm where it was raised; and in none of the alleged cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia reported since March, 1892, could any trace of that dis- 
ease be found either at such farms or anywhere in the vicinity— 
evidence which demonstrates that, whatever the disease may have 
been, it was not contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

By such measures the British contention has been proved erro- 
neous, and, although the regulation requiring the slaughter of our 
animals at the foreign-animals wharves has not been removed, fur- 
ther limitations have been prevented, and we have held the trade for 
nearly 400,000 cattle and 200,000 sheep. is 


REGULATION OF SHIPS THAT CARRY EXPORT CATTLE. 


Another danger that menaced our export cattle trade had its origin 
in the improperly fitted ships and in the alleged cruel treatment of 
the animals on shipboard. In the early years of the transatlantic 
traffic, before the commodious cattle boats of the present day were 
constructed, these animals were largely carried on ‘‘tramp” ships, 
with temporary fittings and without facilities for supplying the proper > 
quantities of feed and water. The attendants were often inexpe- 
rienced and worthless. The space was overcrowded. The ventilation | 
was insufficient. The boats were occasionally unseaworthy. i 
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As a result of these conditions, there were frequently reports of 
ships arriving in the British ports, after an unusually long voyage, 
with the feed and water exhausted and the animals suffering from 
hunger and thirst. Sometimes during storms it was necessary to 
batten down the hatches, and then on account of deficient ventilation 
large numbers of animals would die asphyxiated. Again, it occasion- 
ally happened that in heavy seas the weight of the cattle would be 
thrown upon the halters with such force that the fastenings would 
give way and the animals be mixed and jammed together in the great- 
est confusion. If the attendants were inexperienced and unequal to 
the occasion some of the animals would be crushed and trampled to 
death, others would be bruised and maimed, and the general appear- 
ance of those landed would make a most unfavorable impression. In 
still other cases, a great wave would sweep the decks, tearing the 
temporary fittings from their supports and carrying both fittings and 
cattle together into the sea. 

Such occurrences could not fail to attract the attention of humane 
people abroad, particularly when the sentiment of humanity was 
intensified by the desire to limit American competition. The bar- 
barities of the transatlantic cattle traffie were depicted by the pen of 
romance, the cruelties were exaggerated and magnified, atrocities 
were described that never were committed, and illustrated pamphlets 
were prepared and circulated in order that the full power of sensa- 
tionalism might be invoked. Asa result of this agitation, a bill was 
presented in the British Parliament to prohibit the importation of 
live cattle from beyond the seas, and the Queen was strongly urged, in 
the name of humanity, to use her influence to secure its passage. 

This emergeney was met by Congress through the passage of the 
act of March 3, 1891, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enforce necessary regulations to secure the safe carriage and humane 
treatment of cattle exported from the United States. Careful itives- 
tigations were at once made by the bureau and regulations formu- 


\. lated which were acceptable to the British Government. The rigid 


enforcement of such regulations drove the poorer class of ships out of 
the trade. Magnificent iron ships were constructed for the cattle 
traffic, with-every convenience, with permanent fittings built into the 
vessels, and having all the comforts and safety for which human 
ingenuity could provide. The losses were soon reduced to the mini- 
mum of. about one-third of 1 per cent. The cattle were unloaded in 
as good condition, as vigorous and active, as they were when they went 
on board. As a result of the improved conditions and the greatly 

iminished losses, insurance rates were reduced from $8 and upward 


) per head of exported eattle to less than $1 _per head. This saving in 


insurance alone, with an average exportation of 325,000 head, amounts 
to $2,275,000 per year, nearly three times the entire cost of maintain- 
ing the bureau. 
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In this elaborate system for determining the healthfulness of its 
exported animals and for guarding them from infection, injury, and 
cruel treatment the United States stands alone among the nations of 
the world, and its certificates should have great weight in any country 
that is fairly disposed toward our products. 


MICROSCOPIC INSPECTION OF PORK FOR EXPORT. 


In 1881 our pork was prohibited entrance into Germany, France, 
and the principal countries of the continent of Europe, on the ground 
that it was infested by trichine and was injurious to human health, 

Notwithstanding the fact that it could not be shown that our pork 
had caused disease, and that it was manifestly more wholesome than 
the European pork, and notwithstanding the most vigorous protests 
were made by the American Government, the trade was crushed and 
destroyed. The year before the prohibition went into effect we sold 
to France 70,000,000 pounds and to Germany 43,000,000 pounds. 

For ten years our pork was shut out of nearly every market of con- 
tinental Europe, when in 1891 the bureau began the microscopic 
inspection and certification of pork destined to the markets of the 
prohibiting countries. This action led to the removal of the prohibi- 
tions, but the restoration of the trade was a slow and difficult process. 
Our brands of meat were no longer familiar to the people of those 
countries, commercial connections had been severed, and require- 
ments as to cuts and cures had materially changed. It was like 
introducing an article into a country for the first time. Moreover, 
the prohibition had engendered suspicion as to the wholesomeness of 
our product, while the agitation had established prejudice and antipa- 
thy. ‘There were vexatious and burdensome restrictions by both the 
general and municipal governments. 

Notwithstanding such adverse conditions, the trade with these coun- 
tries has continued to grow until now it requires more meat than the 
bureau is able to inspect with the available appropriation. The fol- 
lowing table shows the pork which has been microscopically inspected 
and the quantity which has been sold in the prohibiting countries 
since this inspection was inaugurated: 


Shipments of pork microscopically inspected, fiscal years 1892-1897. 


To countries | To countries | 


requiring | not requiring Total. * 
inspection. inspection. _ 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
22, 025, 698 16, 127,176 38, 152, 874 ~ 
8, 059, 758 12, 617, 652 | 20, 677, 410 
18, 845, 119 16, 592,818 | 35, 437, 937 
39, 355, 230 5, 739, 368 ‘| 45, 094, 598 
21, 497, 321 | 1, 403, 559 22, 900, 880 


42,570, 572 | 1,001, 783 | 43, 572, 355 


| 
| 
a 
ee es See ee 2 
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The difficulties met with in the inauguration of this system of inspec- 
tion were very serious. ‘There had been no microscopic inspection on 
a large scale in America, and we had neither the appliances nor trained 
inspectors. ‘The glass compressors for preparing the specimens of 
meat and the microscopes used in the German inspection were con- 
sidered too clumsy and not adapted to accurate or rapid work. An 
American type of microscope was, therefore, selected, the stage was 
grooved so that an examination of every part of the specimen was 
insured, and a special form of compressor was adopted which greatly 
facilitated the work. 

The cost of microscopic inspection was estimated before the work 
was begun all the way from 15 to 50 cents per carcass. The actual 
cost has been reducéd to less than 6 cents per carcass. The packers 
asserted that it would be impossible to microscopically examine any 
considerable quantity of pork without delaying their business and 
damaging the meat. These fears proved to be groundless. The work 
of the abattoirs has neither been obstructed nor the meat injured. On 
the contrary, there are now from all points the most urgent appeals 
for more microscopic inspection. 


7a ; THE GENERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


F By the act of March 3, 1891, Congress directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to inspect previous to their slaughter all cattle, sheep, 
and swine, the carcasses of which were to be disposed of through the 
interstate or foreign trade, and authorized him in his discretion to 
make a post-mortem inspection. This enormous undertaking was 
added to the many other duties of the bureau. 

The general meat inspection was designed to protect our domestic 
consumers from the meat of diseased animals and at the same time 
to enable the Government to certify to the wholesomeness of exported 
meats. It was specially provided that no beef should be allowed to 
go abroad unless it had been inspected and was certified as free from 
disease. 

The magnitude of this work was probably not appreciated by Con- 
gress at the time the legislation was enacted, although the desirability 
of such an inspection is incontestable. Owing to the great extent of 
our territory and the enormous number of animals slaughtered, it 
was impossible to at once cover the whole country. It was necessary 
to*instruct inspectors and to devise a system of administration with 
proper safeguards. Beginning at a comparatively few abattoirs, the 
service has been gradually extended until it is now established in 33 
cities and covers the product of 128 abattoirs. 

The animals are first examined while in the stock yards, either at 
the time they are unloaded from the cars or when they are driven 
upon the scales to be weighed. Another examination is made of the 
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carcasses immediately after slaughter and when the viscera are being 
removed. Carcasses are condemned if found affected with any serious 
disease, or if the animals are emaciated, too far advanced in preg- 
nancy, or have recently given birth to young. They are also con- 
demned when too young to produce wholesome meat. 

The condemned meat is put into the tanks with the offal, cooked 
with steam, and made into fertilizer. The sound meat goes forward 
with a meat-inspection stamp upon cases and boxes, and with a tag 
or brand upon ecareasses and pieces. It has been a very troublesome 
matter to obtain a satisfactory method of marking inspected meat for 
identification that would not be at the same time too expensive. A 
tag attached with a wire and lead car seal has been generally used 
upon careasses, but is quite expensive, costing from $1.40 to $2.25 
per thousand, according to the kind, and the cheaper forms are liable 
to be tampered with. Such a seal, to be satisfactory, should be so 
constructed that it can not be removed from one piece of meat and 
attached to another without plainly showing that it has not been 
properly applied. 

The expense of seals, and the difficulty of securing those that could 
be depended upon, early led to experiments in branding. <A hot iron 
was discarded for this purpose because of inconvenience and danger 
of fire. Branding ink has been used in some European countries, 
but samples imported gave marks which were too easily blurred and 
removed by friction or moisture to be of any use under the conditions 
which obtain in this country. The biochemic division has, however, 
after much experimenting, produced an ink which is a great improve- 
ment on any we have found elsewhere, and which promises to largely 
supplant the more expensive and laborious methods of marking that 
have been heretofore in use. Many gallons of this ink have been 
satisfactorily used in the work of the bureau during the past two 
years. 

It is impossible in this brief account of the work of the bureau to 
give more than the merest outline of the meat-inspection service. It 
was intended by Congress that all meat shipped from one State to 
another should be previously inspected, but the appropriation up 
to the present has not been sufficient for this purpose. The inspec- 
tion force, however, is being enlarged as rapidly as the appropriation 
will permit. The inspection is, therefore, having a healthy growth, 
which, if it is continued for a few years longer, will cover all of the 
meat prepared for the interstate trade, and then it can no longer be 
said, as it has been said occasionally in the past, that we are more 
particular in protecting the people of Europe from unwholesome meat 
than our own citizens. 

The following table shows the number of animals inspected before 
slaughter from 1891 to 1897, thus giving an intelligent idea of the 
growth of the inspection service and the enormous number of animals 
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that are annually slaughtered in the United States for the preparation 
of food products: 


Animals inspected for abattoirs having inspection, fiscal years 1891-1897, 
I H 1 ; 


= = _ a —— 


Year. Cattle. Calves. | Sheep. 


Hogs. Total. 
RR ne. laa MAbs bi ess | oa i a Bil itompsts | 83, 891 
ees voile eee 5 dish gd eri! yee oe 3, 167, 009 59, 089 008, OB ote 3, 809, 459 
Si SS a Bee 3, 922, 174 92, 947 ol ee 4, 885, 633 
ee TRI IRS! PP eos 3, 862, 111 96,331 | 1,020,764 | 7,964,850 | 12, 944, 056 
eee et Ae e ne ees 3,752,111 | 109,941 | 1,344,081 | 13,576,917 | 18,783,000 
iene ADS ATs te Ode) ate) hy eared 4,050,011 | 213,575 | 4,710,190 | 14,301,963 | 23,275,739 


ON ee pice tteein attbebit > Deine ree | 4, 289, 058 259, 930 B70, AAS, 5 28 SE 26, 541, 812 


THE INSPECTION AND QUARANTINE OF IMPORTED ANIMALS. 


One of the first steps taken for the control of contagious diseases 
among animals was the establishment of quarantine stations at the 
principal Atlantic ports, where imported animals might be detained 
until there was no longer any danger of the development of disease 
from exposure to contagion in other countries. These stations were 
at first under the direction of the Treasury Department, but soon 
after the organization of the Bureau of Animal Industry they were 
transferred to its control. 

There are a number of destructive diseases in other parts of the 
world which it was necessary to guard against. Pleuro-pneumonia 
had already been imported and had caused us an endless amount of 
anxiety, trouble, and expense. Foot-and-mouth disease had several 
times reached our shores, and it was rather by good luck than good 
management that we had escaped a visitation reaching to every State 
of the Union and to every part of the American Continent. Rinder- 
pest existed in European and Asiatic countries, and there was always 
danger of its importation to America. 

We had taken the risk of these plagues for years without giving 
them much thought. Our people, always buoyant and optimistic, and 
never willing to seriously consider danger or admit the possibility of 
trouble until it is upon them, could never be brought to realize the 
danger to which they were exposed until restrictions upon our export 
trade convinced them that something should be done at once. ‘The 
establishment of quarantine stations furnished the necessary means 
to exclude further importations of contagion, and permitted us to 
undertake the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia with confidence that 
when the existing centers of the disease had been discovered and 
stamped out we should not be troubled by new outbreaks caused by 
imported cattle. 

The wisdom of maintaining the quarantine of animals from coun- 
tries in which contagious diseases exist is shown by the terrible 
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epizootic of rinderpest which for two years has been spreading over 
South Africa, almost annihilating the stock of bovine animals. The 
contagion was doubtless introduced from Asia, and neither its exist- 
ence nor the perils from it were sufficient to arouse the people to that 
prompt and vigorous action by which alone it could have been arrested. 
And now we see it sweeping across the country like a wall of fire, 
irresistible, seizing upon every herd, and claiming from 90 to 100 per 
cent of the animals as victims. 

Science has at last been able to do something to mitigate these losses. 
A method of vaecination has been adopted which will possibly save 
60 per cent of the animals to which it is applied, but even with this in 
operation, the disease is a great calamity. Such a visitation of disease 
in the United States would cost us hundreds of millions of dollars 
-direetly, and many years of labor to recover from it. 

Three stations are maintained on the Atlantic Coast, one at the port 
of Boston, one at New York, and one at Baltimore. In the early 
years of these stations, several importations of animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease were detected, and one importation of pleuro- 
pheumonia was discovered in the Canadian quarantine. During 
recent years certificates of healthfulness and freedom from exposure 
have been required to accompany imported animals, and permits for 
importation are refused for animals from countries in which danger- 
ous contagious diseases are prevalent. 

The inspection system has been extended so as to include the fron- 
tiers bordering upon both Canada and Mexico. For a number of 
years all cattle from the United States were quarantined three months 
by Canada, and all eattle from Canada were quarantined three 
months by the United States. By mutual arrangement these quaran- 
tines have been removed, and at present animals accompanied by 
proper certificates of health are permitted to cross the frontier in 
either direction without detention. Cattle from Canada for breeding 
or dairy purposes must have been tested with tuberculin and found 
free from tuberculosis, otherwise they are quarantined one week and 
tested by the inspectors. This regulation is required for protection 
against tuberculosis, and is of special importance to those States 
which are trying to control the disease. 

Along the Mexican frontier the principal problems are to prevent 
the importation of animals carrying the contagion of Texas fever and 
sheep scab. Mexico has her Texas-fever districts as well as the 
United States, and sheep scab there is a most common and virulent 
disease. It was necessary, therefore, to carefully inspect all of the 
nearly 300,000 head of cattle and of the 43,000 sheep imported last 
year from that country. If cattle from the tick districts of Mexico 
are allowed entrance into the noninfected region of the United States, 
they cause heavy mortality among our native stock; and if eattle 
from the elevated section of Mexico, free from infection, are forced to 
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cross the boundary where they will enter our Texas-fever district, 
then the imported cattle contract the disease and die in large num- 
bers. Hence, the necessity of expert inspection and great care in 
carrying out the regulations. 

Notwithstanding the numerous sources of disease in other countries 
from which the animals must be imported and the vast numbers of 
animals which are annually brought to our country from abroad, the 
bureau has successfully protected our animal industry from exotic 
contagion. The quarantine stations and the inspection of imported 
animals have therefore fulfilled their purpose. 


THE HOG-CHOLERA QUESTION. 


The great losses from the contagious diseases of swine early at- 
tracted the attention of the Department and of Congress, and an 
appropriation for the purposes of investigation was made in 1878, with 
annual provisions for continuing this investigation until the present 
time. Two diseases, closely resembling each other, yet caused by 
distinet germs, and frequently both affecting an animal at the same 
time, have been recognized. The question of formulating practical 
measures for controlling these diseases has been as difficult as it is 
important. While most prevalent in the great corn-producing States, 
the diseases have been carried to all parts of the country, and, there- 
fore, any regulations to be effective must be enforced over a wide 
extent of territory, and would be correspondingly expensive. The 
losses have, however, been tremendous, being placed by some as high 
as $100,000,000 a year, an estimate which does not appear exaggerated 
in the light of the careful inquiries in the State of Iowa, from which it 
was concluded that this one State lost from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 
worth of swine in a Single year. 

The scientific investigations relating to this subject have been per- 
sistent, careful, and comprehensive, and the problems that are to be 
met have been very clearly defined. Passing over the details of these 
investigations for the sake of brevity, the efforts now being made 
will alone be discussed. There are but two methods of control which, 
from our present knowledge of the contagious diseases of swine, 
appear to promise adequate results. One is the old stamping-out 
method, the slaughter of diseased and exposed animals, the quaran- 
tine of infected farms, the regulation of transportation, and the dis- 
infection of stock cars, stock pens, infected farms, and all other 
places harboring the contagion. The other is the treatment of dis- 
eased and exposed animals with antitoxiec serum. Both of these 
methods have been tried to a limited extent during the past year. 

The stamping-out method is attended by many difficulties and lim- 
itations. Farmers often object to the slaughter of exposed animais 
which are still healthy, unless paid more than the animals are worth, 
and they are unwilling to have their breeding stock killed as long as 
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there is a chance of saving a part of it. On the other hand, it is 
embarrassing, if not impossible, for Government officials to utilize in 
any way the carcasses of exposed animals which have not yet devel- 
oped symptoms of disease, and to destroy these adds largely to the 
expense. Again, it is next to impossible to control transportation 
and the disinfection of cars so as to prevent constant reinfection. 
The disinfection of farms is also a troublesome matter, as the germ of 
hog cholera has great vitality and is able to maintain its existence 
and virulence in the soil, in moist organic matter, and even in water, 
for several months. Finally, the wide distribution of the disease, 
the ease with which the contagion is carried, the numerous agencies 
which contribute to its spread, are all elements which increase the 
gravity of the problem and militate against the success of the stamp- 
ing-out method. 

The use of antitoxiec serum appears at present to be a much more 
promising method of diminishing the losses, and it is possible that it 
may be combined with sanitary regulations, such as quarantine of 
infected herds, disinfection of premises, and supervision of trans- 
portation, so as to give the advantages of the stamping-out method 
while avoiding many of its embarrassments. The serum is prepared 
by inoculating horses or cattle with cultures of the disease germs and 
repeating these inoculations with gradually increasing doses until the 
animals have attained a high degree of immunity. The blood of such 
animals injected under the skin possesses the power of curing sick 
hogs and of preventing well ones from becoming infected. Unless 
the blood is to be used immediately after it is drawn, which is not 
often the case, it is allowed to coagulate or clot, and the liquid portion 
or serum is separated and preserved for future use. 

The bureau has been diligently working for several years to bring 
the serum treatment of hog cholera to the highest degree of efficiency. 
The most important point is, of course, to secure a serum with a high 
protective and curative power. This is by no means an easy task. 
The products of the hog-cholera germ are very irritating, and when 
injected into the tissues their tendency is to cause paralysis and 
death of the part with the formation of large abscesses. The intense 
local action hinders the absorption of the cultures into the general 
circulation and prevents the animal from acquiring immunity. It is 
doubtless for this reason that the inoculation of swine has generally 
failed to give the necessary degree of protection, and that inoculated 
swine are found to contract cholera when they are afterwards exposed. 

The serum produced in 1897, when used in affected herds, saved 
over 80 per cent of the animals. During the past few months the 
methods have been considerably improved, and it appears probable 
that a serum of higher efficiency will be the result. There is no 
danger connected with the use of this serum, as it is absolutely free 
from the germs of the disease. It is easily applied, and the good 
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effects in sick hogs are seen almost immediately. There is every 
reason to believe, therefore, that we have in this serum a practicable 
method of preventing the greater part of the losses from hog cholera, 
but it must be tested upon a larger scale before absolute assurance 
can be given. It is hoped that all doubts may be cleared up by the 
experiments planned for 1898. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Although the bureau has not attempted to enforce regulations for 
eradicating tuberculosis in any section of the country, it has, in many 
cases, cooperated with State and municipal authorities which were 
working with this object. The biochemic division manufactures 
tubereulin, which is furnished to local authorities for official use. 
During the past year sufficient tuberculin to test 50,000 cattle was 
thus distributed. 

Cattle for breeding and dairy purposes which are imported from 
Canada are required to be accompanied by a certificate that they 
have been tested for tuberculosis, and lacking this they are held in 
quarantine and tested by the inspectors of the bureau. A number of 
States also have regulations requiring similar tests for these classes 
of cattle, and the bureau inspectors at the various stock yards cooper- 
ate with the State authorities by inspecting the animals and giving 
notices of shipment. 

BLACKLEG. 


The disease known as blackleg, quarter evil, or symptomatic 
anthrax, is one which has long been dreaded by the producers of beef 
cattle, because it appears suddenly among the young stock, affects 
the best and most promising animals, and is almost invariably fatal. 
It has a great tendency to discourage stockmen in their efforts to 
improve their cattle, because the best bred animals are the ones most 
certainly affected. Many plans of prevention have been adopted, 
such as bleeding, setoning, feeding upon diuretics and alteratives, all 
with the object of keeping down the condition, and thus making the 
animals less susceptible. 

Such methods of prevention, while only partially successful, are 
opposed to the principles of successful husbandry. The stock raiser 
should have the best breeds for his purpose, and he should keep them 
thriving and growing rapidly, without check or hindrance. Methods 
of preventing disease which tend to arrest the development of his 
young stock are distasteful to him, and more or less unprofitable. | 

Vaccination was proposed as a preventive fifteen years ago, and has 
been adopted to some extent, but was never very popular on account 
of two vaccines being used with an interval of ten days or two weeks. 


The efficiency of these vaccines has also been questioned. Experi-. 


ments made by the pathological division have demonstrated that 
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cattle may be vaccinated with much less trouble and expense and with 
greater efficiency by the use of a single properly prepared vaccine. 

A few months ago a circular letter was distributed, offering to sup- 
ply vaceine prepared in the bureau for experimental purposes upon 
application by the owners of cattle, providing a report were made as 
to the losses from this disease and the effects of the vaccination. The 
information thus received has been very surprising. It appears that 
blackleg causes greater losses in some of the Southern and Western 
States than all other diseases combined. These losses are placed at 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the young stock. 

About 100,000 doses of the vaccine have been distributed, and 
reports show that it can be safely used by the owners of cattle and 
that the deaths from blackleg soon stop after the herd has been vac- 
cinated. 


SHEEP SCAB. 


Seabies of sheep should not be allowed to exist in any sheep- 
raising country. It is caused by a parasite which is easily killed and 
eradicated, and if this parasite is exterminated the disease will no 
longer develop. The continued existence of such a disease is a reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence and humanity of a people. ) 

Notwithstanding these facts, sheep scab has for many years been 
one of our most common, widespread, and destructive diseases. The 
time has come when the disease should be controlled and eradicated. 
In order to assist in this, the zoological laboratory of the bureau has 
been making experiments with various remedies in order to determine 
which are most effective in curing the disease, and which cause the 
least damage to the wool and to the general condition of the animals. 

The information obtained in this manner will soon be collated and 
published, in order that sheep growers may avail themselves of it 
before sending their animals to market. The shipper of diseased 
sheep must always expect to lose money upon them. They may be 
quarantined, they may be condemned as unfit for the production of 
human food, they may be subjected to charges for dipping before 
being forwarded from one State to another, and under any circum- 
stances the purchaser is unwilling to allow the full price of healthy 
animals. It is, therefore, greatly to the advantage of the sheep 
raiser to eradicate the disease from his flock before any are marketed. 
This the bureau proposes to assist him in doing by furnishing infor- 
mation as to how to make and apply the best remedies. 


ANIMAL PARASITES AND PARASITIC DISEASES. 


The study of animal parasites and the diseases which they cause 
has until recently been greatly neglected in this country, and yet the 
subject is amostimportant one. <A brief mention has just been made 
of scabies in sheep, but this species of animal is subject to many 
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other serious parasitic diseases. There are lung worms, stomach 
worms, and intestinal worms of various species, each variety of 
which may cause outbreaks of diseases debilitating and stopping the 
growth of the animals and causing the death of many of them. 

Other species of our domesticated animals are often seriously affected 
by animal parasites, and many mysterious cases of disease are due to 
their effects. Some of these parasites are even dangerous to the 
health and lives of the people who consume the meat of affected ani- 
mals. Everyone has heard of the trichina which is so common in the 
flesh of hogs and which has brought so many restrictions upon our 
foreign trade in pork products. It goes without saying that para- 
sites which not only menace the health and lives of our domesticated 
animals, which threaten the health of the consumer of meats, and 
which endanger the commercial relations of great nations are worthy 
of careful and thorough study. Such a study is being made in the 
zoological laboratory of this bureau, where there is now the best col- 
lection of such parasites that is to be found in the world. 

Investigations are being made to learn the exact nature of each 
parasite, how animals become infected, how and where the parasites 
multiply, and how they: are to be treated. 


THE DAIRY WORK. 


The importance of the dairy industry has long deserved the recog- 
nition of the Department, but it is only recently that a dairy division 
has been organized in this bureau. Its efforts have been largely con- 
fined to the collection of information, the publication and distribution 
of bulletins upon dairy topics, and the encouragement of dairy organ- 
izations by attending their meetings and giving legitimate assistance. 
The milk supply and service of large cities has been made a special 
subject of investigation, with the object of assisting in the improve- 
ment of the quality of the milk and its condition upon delivery to the 
consumers. 

The depressed condition of the exports of dairy products for a num- 
ber of years emphasizes the desirability of active measures to assist 
and encourage this branch of the foreign trade. With a view to this, 
a number of experimental shipments of carefully selected butter from 
creameries in the great butter-producing sections of the country were 
made during the last year. These have furnished much information 
eoncerning the difficulties that are encountered by the trade and as 
to the requirements of foreign markets. They have also convinced 
English merchants of reputation and influence of the high quality of 
butter obtainable in this country, and of the practicability of placing 
it in British markets without appreciable deterioration. It is pro- 
posed during 1898 to repeat these trial shipments and to extend them 
to a wider field. 
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In 1891 it was found that the growth and extension of the work of 
the bureau made it desirable that it should be reorganized into a 
number of distinet divisions, in order that it might be better system- 
atized and directed. There have been formed up to the present time 
the following divisions: 

(1) The inspection division, to which is assigned work of an 
executive nature, including the eradication of contagious diseases, 
the inspection of export and import animals, meat inspection, vessel 
inspection, and the regulation of the movement of Southern cattle (to 
prevent the spread of Texas fever). 

(2) The pathological division, which is principally engaged in 
investigating the diseases among domesticated animals to determine 
their nature, cause, and treatment, together with the most practical 
method of prevention. 

(3) The biochemie division, to which is assigned the chemical prob- 
lems arising during the investigation of disease and the preparation 
of tuberculin, mallein, and the various serums for the prevention and 
cure of disease. 

(4) The zoological laboratory, to which is assigned the study of 
the parasites affecting our domesticated animads and the diseases 
which they induce. 

(5) The dairy division, which collects and disseminates informa- 
tion relating to the dairy industry in the United States. 

(6) The miscellaneous division, which has supervision over the 
accounts and expenditures, conducts the general correspondence in 
regard to diseases and the animal industry of the country, and directs 
the field investigations. | 

(7) The experimental station, hes the animals used in the ex- 
periments are kept, where small animals for these purposes are bred, 
and where antitoxie serums for animal diseases are prepared. 

All of this machinery of the bureau is working in one way or 
another to stop the losses and to increase the receipts of the stock 
raisers of the United States. To understand the different lines of 
this work, the objects in view, and what is being accomplished, it is 
desirable to take up one problem at a time. 


THE BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE BUREAU WORK. 


In what has preceded an effort has been made to give a general 
idea of the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the objects in 
view, and some of the more important results. Many minor points 
have been omitted, and much valuable service that is being rendered 
has not been mentioned. It may be stated in a general way that the 
policy of the bureau has always been to render direct returns to 
the country of a value greater than the appropriations which it 
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consumes. It has never been willing to spend money without being 

able to show commensurate results. 

The eradication of pleuro-pneumonia stopped the ravages of that 
disease and saved just that much to the cattle industry. The regula- 
tion of vessels reduced the losses at sea and saves from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 annually in insurance of export cattle. The Texas-fever 
regulations yearly prevent at least $500,000 in losses from that dis- 
ease. The manufacture of tuberculin saves State authorities not less 
than $15,000 a year and gives them a more reliable article than they 
formerly obtained by importation from abroad. The distribution of 
blackleg vaccine is already saving $100,000 worth of cattle a year, 
according to the reports of the owners. 

In other words, the executive work for the eradication and control 

pt diseases and the supervision of export animals has yielded, and 
‘will continue to yield, direct results that save our farmers many 
/ times the cost of the bureau work. The scientific laboratory and 
experiment station are furnishing tuberculin, mallein, blackleg vac- 
cine, and hog-cholera serum worth much more than the cost of the 
scientific work. And, finally, the dairy division, by extending the 
markets for American butter, will bring returns that will fully justify 
its existence and the expenditures which it is making. 

Although these few lines of work have yielded such satisfactory 
returns, the benefit of the meat inspection and that of the inspection 
of export and import cattle has been even greater in maintaining our 
export trade and establishing the reputation of our meats. The 
money value of this work is incalculable, as is that of the scientific 
investigation of diseases. The serum treatment for hog cholera, for 
example, will make it possible to save many millions of dollars annu- 
ally. The object at present is to show, however, that the bureau is 
yielding direct and definite returns far beyond its cost. 

These statements are made because the appropriations to the 
bureau have been comparatively large and there has not always been 
a clear understanding of the nature and results of its work. It is 
incontestable that this is one bureau of the Government which has 
yielded to the country a constant profit and which still has oppor- 
tunities before it that warrant a further extension of its field of work. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


By JoHN Hype, Statistician. 
INTRODUCTION. 


By the employment of the statistical method in the aggregation of 
individual facts, conditions are determined and the operations of 
various natural laws are defined. The aggregations performed by 
this method are usually too large to be perceptible to the senses. 
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Men know by sight a bushel of wheat or potatoes, but practically 
they can know millions of bushels only by representative figures. 

It would, therefore, appear that statistics are aS necessary to our 
larger comprehension as are vision, touch, and other senses to our 
so-called personal knowledge of things. Their uses are various, but 
always of an importance corresponding to the necessities of our larger 
comprehension of the affairs to which they apply, and, as this com- 
prehension is of the first importance in the conduct of all business 
that must concern itself with questions of demand and supply, so 
statistics are of first importance as the best means to the attainment 
of this complete knowledge of conditions. 

Such being the character and importance of statistics in general, 
tNeir particular relation to agriculture, the greatest and most widely 
distributed business of the world, employing the greatest capital 
and the largest amount of labor, is worthy of more than ordinary 
attention; and the more so because a business so vast, of such wide 
geographic distribution and so varied a character, can not be known 
in the extent and value of even its more important particulars or in 
their material effects on human relations except through the one 
means of the statistical method. 


NECESSITY OF STATISTICS TO AGRICULTURE. 


While the necessity of statistics to agriculture is unquestionable, 
there are far greater difficulties encountered in this application of 
them than in any other great department of the world’s business. 
These difficulties spring in part from the character of the business 
itself, and in part from its minute subdivision of operations and its 
wide distribution. That it is far easier to ascertain the output of a 
group of mines or mills than of a group of farms representing the 
same value of investment or of product, is obvious. 

These difficulties are such as can not be overcome by individual 
effort. It is not easy—it is rarely even practicable—for private initi- 
ative to conduct a statistical inquiry in a field so extensive as the 
United States. The volume of our agriculture, as well as its distri- 
bution, is so vast that the most interested private parties can never 
wholly measure it statistically. 

It was perhaps the greater facility with which a complete and fairly 
accurate knowledge of the operations of large branches of business 
other than agriculture is obtained that gained for them their far 
earlier and more adequate recognition in legislation, the collection of 
agricultural statistics being for many years the work of an obscure 
section of one branch of a bureau in the Department of the Interior, 


NEED OF A STATISTICAL OFFICE. 


It will readily be inferred from the nature and distribution of the 
matters necessary to be ascertained in relation to agriculture as well 
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as from the impossibility of obtaining definite knowledge of them, 
either as to their extent or value, by any means not of continuous 
operation and of public direction, that a statistical bureau early 
became a necessity to that large portion of the industrial community 
represented by the Department of Agriculture. Such a branch of 
the Department has therefore been in continuous operation since 1863, 
and it is no disparagement to any other branch of the Department’s 
operations to assert that some of the most general, the most diver- 
sified, and in the aggregate the greatest benefits which have accrued 
to the industries combined under the name of agriculture, through its 
representative department, have been the result of the knowledge 
obtained and disseminated through this statistical office. 

If these benefits are not so direct and apparent as those derivéd 
from the investigations of the scientific men who tell the farmer how 
to suppress the insect enemies that infest his fields and orchards, how 
to eradicate the various diseases that affect his crops, what are the 
conditions under which the growth of particular products is most suc- 
cessfully promoted, what fertilizers to use and how to apply them, 
how the quality of his butter and cheese may be improved, and many 
other things of high practical value, still they are no less vital and 
far-reaching, and inevitably tend to increase the rewards of industry 
by the augmentation of production through the analysis of compara- 
tive results, by the maintenance of a reasonable equilibrium between 
supply and demand, and by contributing to stability of value through 
the reduction to a minimum of the risks involved in trading. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MARKET CONDITIONS REQUIRED. 


The American farmer is one of some five million persons who are 
cultivating our soil, in areas of from 3 acres to well up in the tens of 
thousands, for subsistence and other profit. Some products he con- 
sumes quite largely at home, in the maintenance of his family and 
hired help, and the keeping and fattening of farm animals. One or 
more products, however, he annually raises to sell. In some States 
cotton is the principal or the only money crop, in others wheat, while 
in not a few extensive regions of the country a wisely diversified sys- 
tem of farming yields varying quantities of many important products 
for which a market is available. But all that is raised in one place, 
whether for farm consumption or for local or distant market, has 
some relation to all that is raised elsewhere, and it is finally the 
amount of the supply relative to the extent of the demand which 
wholly or partially fixes the price and determines the profit or loss. 

The all-important matter is how to secure a market, for, in spite of 
the suppression of pests, of the eradication of the diseases of plants, 
of a knowledge of the most favorable conditions of culture, of the most 
suitable and wisely applied fertilizers, and of a high standard of 


excellence in the product, without a market surplus production above ; 
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farm consumption is not simply valueless, but positive loss, to the 
extent of its cost in the use of land, implements, stock, fertilizers, 
seed, labor, and other expenses. 


SERVICE OF DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 


Without being specific as to details in a matter where details are 
inevitably to a large extent elusive, it is certain that statistical infor- 
mation widely and carefully gathered and properly presented and 
disseminated, relative to the condition and prospects and in due time 
to the actual measure of the principal products of agriculture, has 
the strongest influence in maintaining a reasonable equilibrium 
between production and demand, and the consequent assurance of 
profit to the producer. 

In so far as statistics give timely information to producers of 
specific conditions affecting the marketing of products, such statisties 
do all that can be done, and what can not be done in any other way, 
to secure to agriculture a profit on its productions. It is too much to 
expect that this result will ever be attained with such sufficiency as 
to leave absolutely nothing to be desired; but so far as it is complete, 
the benefit secured is due to the statistical method, and will always 
require its service. What honest producers and interested consumers 
desire is relations which shall be of mutual benefit, and in the pro- 
motion of these relations the Division of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not only directly benefited agriculture to an 
incalculable extent, but, in doing this, has incidentally benefited all 
legitimate occupations and all consumers. 


MAGNITUDE OF AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


It may be useful to examine into the extent and value of the inter- 
ests to which agricultural statistics particularly relate, as further 
showing their utility, and to consider the numerical and business 
importance of our agricultural population, whose most vital interests 
are frequently affected by matters that can be definitely known only 
through statistics. The following table from the census of 1890 
shows the number and classification of the agricultural population 
ten years of age and over: 


Number and classification of the agricultural population ten years of age and over. 


Occupation. Female. Total. 
al ee usanbeacaaans 5, 055, 130 226,427 | 5,281,557 
I ee eee ee 2, 556, 957 447,104 | 3,004,061 
Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, etc.-.......-..-......-------- 70, 186 2,415 72, 601 
SS ee 16,161 1, 734 17, 895 
ES cr 19, 058 462 19, 520 


re et en 7,717,492 | 678,142 | 18, 395, 634 


!This is 36.9 per cent of all persons having gainful occupations, 
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This population, comprising only actual workers, constitutes almost 
134 per cent of the entire population of the United States at the last 
census, and represents in families probably more than a third of the 
total number of inhabitants. Numerically, at least, its needs in 
the prosecution and protection of its endeavors are especially worthy 
of attention. Its investments in land, implements, and live stock are 
enormous, the value of farm lands, fences, and buildings being 
$15,279,252,649; that of implements and machines, %$494,247,467, 
and that of live stock (on farms only) $2,208,767,573, a total of 
$15, 982,267,689, or nearly 25 per cent of the total estimated wealth 
of the country. Thus, interests represented in a third of our popula- 
tion and a fourth of our national wealth are the direct interests of 
agriculture. 

The value of the products of agriculture in 1889 is stated in the 
census of 1890 to be $2,460,107,454, and the estimate is acknowledged 
to be considerably below the actual facts. Of many elements of these 
enormous values, the agricultural statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture take annual, monthly, or other account, as required by 
the frequent changes in their status. Many matters of information 
that are of vital interest to agriculture, which the census gives once 
in ten years, as an indication of our progress as a nation, together 
with much that the census necessarily omits, are given to the publie 
monthly, or as occasion requires, through this division, as freshly col- 
lected news of current importance, and thus the national record of 
progress as regards the business that is in greater or less degree the 
foundation of all other human industry becomes an annual one. 

The first statistics of agriculture published by this Department 
were those of a census taken three years before, and under a date 
that was itself a year old. At that time there was no agency for the 
annual gathering of farm statistics and no organization for the publi- 
eation of facts relative to agricultural production or distribution, 
while those facts were alive with meaning and influence. Now, 
periodic conditions of growth and quality, and finally the amount of 
production, are recorded by the farmers themselves in all parts of the 
Union, and are tabulated and published from their returns by this 
division. The advantage to the farmer is just as certain as it is 
inealculable, and it is sure to increase with the perfection of the 
statistical methods employed. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF STATISTICS. 


The fluctuation in the values of live stock, as well as of other farm 
property, during the last five years strikingly demonstrates the utility 
of reliable periodic statistics. 

For many years this division has annually published, as of the first 
of January, a carefully prepared statement of the number and value of 
the principal farm animals, as horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
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-It is well known that the year 1893 witnessed the beginning of a 
period of almost unexampled depression throughout the United States 
in all branches of business, and that recovery from it did not begin 
to appear until 1897. While statistics covering the full extent and 
results of this depression are, in the nature of the case, unobtainable, 
statistics gathered periodically for other purposes, but yet furnishing 
a measure of the value-destroying influence of such depression in 
definite instanees and to a definite extent, must be of value. 

Thus, a comparison of the numbers and values of farm animals, as 
contained in the published statistics of this division for 1893, 1896, 
and 1897, the years in which the depression began, culminated, and 
seemingly began to disappear, will show the estimated losses of value 
(out of all proportion, in most cases, to the actual numerical decrease) 
indicated by the scores of thousands of reports received by the 
Department in January of each year from its State, county, and 
township correspondents in all parts of the country. 

Unless there were a statistical organization to collect and publish 
these facts annually nothing definite could be known of the extent or 
progress of this great interest, except to speculators interested in it 
in a large way, nothing of its relative value as property, nothing of 
the effects upon it of economic changes, and consequently no clear 
deductions could be drawn as to the influences of public policy on 
private business. The following table shows the number and value 
of farm animals in the United States, with particular reference to 
fluctuations in value and numbers: 


Number and value of farm animals in the United States, 1893 to 1898, showing 
particularly fluctuations in value and numbers. 


Total Horses. Mules. Sheep. 
January 1— value of ; — 
live stock. || Number. Value. |Number.| Value. | Number.| Value. 


eee oe $2, rm spesenet| 16, 206, 802} $992, 225, 185} 2, 331, 128)$164, 763, 751) 47, 273, 553/$125, 909, 264 

ee ee 2,170, 816, 754 16,081,139] 769, 224, 799) 2,352,231) 146, 232,811) 45,048,017; 89, 186,110 

ER EEG) eee ee 1, 819, 446, 306|/ 15, 893,318] 576,730,580} 2,333,108) 110,927, 834) 42,294,064 66, 685, 767 

ON ee 1, 727, 926, 084|| 15, 124,057! 500, 140, 186} 2,278, 946; 103, 204, 457) 38,298,783, 65,167,735 

Oo eae 1, 655, 414, 612/| 14, 364, 667) 452, 649, 396] 2,215,654! 92,302,090) 36,818,643) 67,020, 942 
Decrease, 1893 . | 

to 1697) 22: 828, 092,069); 1,842,135) 539,575,789) 115,474) 72,461,661) 10,454,910) 58, 888,322 


Per cent of in- 
erease or de- 
crease, 1893 to 
LU lt aaa —33.3 —11.4 —h4. 4 —5. 0 —44. 0 —22.1 —46.8 
| AUS. EE SR SR 1, 891,577,471), 13,960,911] 478, 362, 407) 2,257,665, 99, 032, 062) 37,656,960) 92,721,138 
Per cent of in- 
crease or de- 
crease, 1897 to 


See See +14. 3 —2.8 +5.7 +1. 5 +7.3 +2. 5 +38. 3 


1 Intervening years show gradation of change. 
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particularly fluctuations in value and numbers—Continued, 


Cattle. 


= a 


| 
| 
; . | Swine. 
January l— | Milch cows. Other cattle. 
Number. Value. Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 
Oa a 16, 424,087} $357,299,785| 35, 954,196] $547, 882, 204) 46, 004, 807 $295, 426, 492 
a ee 16, 487,400) 358, 998, 661 36, 608,168) 536, 789, 147, 45, 206, 498 270, 384, 626 
Co a ae eee 16, 504, 629) 362, 601, 729 34, 364,216) 482,999, 120) 44,165,716 219, 501, 267 
Re eee 16, 137,586) 363,955,545] 32,085,409 508,928,416)  42,842,759| 186,520,745 
SOOT? oe, ee 15, 941,727} 369,239, 993 30, 508, 408| 507, 929, 421) 40,600,276, 166,272,770 
Decrease, 1893 | 
to 19071. ....- 482,360} 211, 940, 208 5, 445, 788) 39, 952, 783; 5, 404, 531 129, 153, 722 
Per cent of in- ” 
crease or de- 
crease, 1893 to 
1807 .........------ —2.9 243.2 —15.1) ol —i. 9 —43.7 
La ees 15, 840,886} 4384, 813, 826 29,264,197} 612,296, 634 39, 759,993, 174, 351,409 
Per cent of in- | 
crease or de- 
crease, 1897 to 
i! —0.6 +17.8 —4,1 +20, 5 —2.1 +4.9 


1 Intervening years show gradation of change. 2 The only increase. 


It should be stated that the decrease in the value of horses (the 
greatest shown in the above table), in so far at least as it exceeds 
the average decrease of all, may be attributed to the rapid extension 
of the use of electricity on street-car lines and otherwise during the 
period considered. The cause or causes of the decline in the number 
and value of farm stock in general must be sought elsewhere as affect- 
ing the status of all classes of property. 

But the present purpose is to illustrate the value of statistics to 
agriculture in presenting facts of the most far-reaching consequence 
through the only possible method. If the assertion were ventured 
without proof that our farm stock of all kinds had decreased in 
number nearly 14 per cent (23,835,198) and in value 33.3 per cent 
($828,092,069), or over four-fifths of a billion dollars, during five years 
normally free from epizootices, years of profound peace and of natural 
growth of population and demand, the statement would gain little 
eredence and exert no influence. Proved, it can scarcely fail to excite 
the most widespread interest and give occasion for the most serious 
reflection. , 

Among other services rendered by statistics to agriculture may be 
mentioned the statistical demonstration and measurement of the 
advantage accruing from the use of machinery as compared with 
human labor, and also the definite ascertainment of the extent to 
which production is increased by the use of fertilizers. 

There is, however, a service still more important. The more closely 
the production of any given crop is ascertained—in other words, the 
less the uncertainty existing as to the amount available for consump- 
tion and export—the smaller will be the risk attending the operations 


> 
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of the merchant and trader, the less will be the inducement to specu- 
lation, and the more stable will be the value of the commodity. In 
every sphere of human thought uncertainty is the mother of specula- 
tion; in every field of human activity great risks call for large profits. 
Herein lies the current value of agricultural statistics—that they 
reveal true conditions in ascertained measure and furnish in large 
matters the only basis for comparisons. From such conditions and 
comparisons logical deductions can be made for individual guidance. 
It is in this view that these and related statistics are continually 
being gathered, arranged, and published by this division, and the 
information thus regularly made public is in constant demand. 


UTILITY OF FOREIGN STATISTICS. 


What has so far been stated has particular reference to domestic 
statistics, furnished through this division. ‘To much of it, however, 
may be given a wider application. Our insufficient production of 
certain agricultural commodities and our surplus production of cer- 
tain others have a relation to foreign markets, if these commodities 
are imported or exported, and the collection and study of facts relat- 
ing to production, consumption, and market prices in other countries 
becomes an important part of our duty toward our own agriculture. 

This consideration of foreign production and consumption enables 
us to determine with reasonable accuracy the demand that will be 
made upon our surplus, if any, in the current or ensuing year, or the 
supply that can be furnished us to meet our own requirements. _ This 
kind of information relates principally, of course, to agricultural 
commodities subject to competition, and which are the products of 
our own and other countries in constantly varying amounts‘and pro- 
portions; and asdemand and supply regulate prices, such information 
is of manifest importance both to producers and consumers. These 
supplemental statistics of foreign production, correlated with our own, 
often foretell approximately the measure of our own profit or loss. 

An illustration of the benefit to our agriculturists which may be 
derived from foreign statistics is furnished by certain ascertained facts 
relative to the production of wheat in Argentina. The statistics of 
wheat production in that country for a series of years are as follows: 


Statistics of wheat production in Argentina from 1890 to 1896. 


Year. Production.| Exports. Comemnaps 

Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, 
elt a 32,000,000 | 14,400,000 —-17, 600, 000 
Neen en ecu cutecene 34, 000, 000 | 16, 800, 000 | 17, 206, 000 
By TE ae A ae we ge ee ae ee 58, 000,000 | 33,600,000 | 24, 400, 000 
SS EE ee 84,000,000 | 56,000,000 —-28, 000, 000 
SE ee | Se ae EE ee 60, 000,000 | 35, 600, 000 24, 400, 000 
ol 44, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 
eH al aT 28,000,000 4,000, 000 24, 000, 000 
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These figures show a range of production in seven years from 
28,000,000 bushels in 1896-97 from an estimated area of 5,200,000 
acres to 84,000,000 bushels in 1893-94 from about 4,600,000 acres, and 
an annual yield per acre ranging from about 5.4 bushels to apparently 
18.2 bushels.! The area in wheat in 1884-85 was 1,000,000 acres; in 
1890-91, 3,100,000 aeres, and in 1896-97, 5,200,000 acres, according to 
the report of an expert correspondent of the Northwestern Miller. 
The acreage and yield in 1888-89, according to Argentine official 
statistics, were, respectively, 2,036,254 acres and 19,690,575 bushels, 
91 per cent being in four provinces. The yield that year averaged 
not quite 9.7 bushels per acre. 

In 1888 Pennsylvania, upon 31.6 per cent less land than this, raised 
only 4.5 per cent less wheat, at an average rate of 153 bushels per 
acre; one of our own States, in which wheat is not the principal farm 
product, thus producing nearly as much as the whole of Argentina in 
a year in which its own production fell below the average. 

Last year (1897) the wheat production of the single State of Kansas 
was almost equal to the average Argentine crop of the last seven 
years, while that of Minnesota exceeded it by 25 per cent. 

These are some of the principal statistical data relative to wheat 
production in Argentina, with a few facts concerning one or two of 
our own States by way of comparison. Such statistics would be of no 
particular -importanece but for the widespread fear of Argentine 
wheat as a competitor of our own product in the markets of the world, 
destined, we have been assured, to finally drive it from the field. 
Such a threat, handled by skillful speculators, and combined with 
similar terrors as to Russian surplusage, has not been without influ- 
ence on our markets, and the statistics of Argentine production are 
therefore ‘especially worthy of consideration. | 


QUALIFYING FACTS REGARDING FOREIGN STATISTICS. 


It is just here that an element not necessarily statistical must enter 
into the consideration of foreign statistics of competitive products, 
“such as the leading cereals, if we would arrive at correct conclusions— 
an element which generally enters easily and naturally into the con- 
sideration of domestic statistics. This is an element of qualifying 
conditions, sometimes capable of statistical proof, as in the case of 
climate, but not infrequently insusceptible of statistical expression. 
We know in a broad sense, at least, and of personal or hand to hand 
knowledge, the conditions of wheat culture at home, and we can 
judge of statistics of its production, consumption, surplus, price, ete., 
without, perhaps, deliberately referring to such knowledge in arriving 
at our conclusions. It will not, however, do to omit this in consider- 


'Crop statistics for Argentina can scarcely be regarded as furnishing conclusive 
evidence that so high an average yield as 18.2 bushels of wheat per acre was ever 
actually attained in that country. All the probabilities are against it. 
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ing corresponding foreign statistics, but the value of statistical facts, 
at least their value in relation to similar domestic facts, must be 
carefully weighed by taking into account all important related facts 
and cireumstanees. It will be seen, if this be true, and admitting 
the importance to us of foreign agricultural statistics, how necessary 
it often becomes that qualifying facts be carefully and intelligently 
weighed by the statistician. The performance of this duty to our 
own people can not be delegated to ignorance and inexperience, or to 
those pecuniarily interested. 

Briefly, then, the statistical showing relative to Argentine wheat is 
qualified as to the future by the following facts, not statistical, but of 
official authority and from Argentine sources: 

(1) Wheat raising was unknown as a regular branch of farming 
until the introduction of subsidized immigration in 1882, and produc- 
tion has greatly decreased with the emigration of foreigners since 
1893, the business being principally one of their institution. 

(2) Itis mostly confined to four provinces—Santa Ie, Buenos Ayres, 
Entre Rios, and Cordoba—which, with over three-fourths of the cul- 
tivated land in the country, produce over 90 per cent of the wheat, 
and which alone among the provinces are suited to its extended 
eultivation. 

(3) Santa Fe and Entre Rios are inland and alluvial, possessing the 
best conditions of location and soil in the country for continuous suc- 
cessful culture. Buenos Ayres is littoral and subject to destructive 
pamperos, equivalent to northeast storms in the United States. 
Both this provinee and Cordoba have a poor, thin soil, the fertility of 
which rapidly diminishes under grain-cropping, in the absence of 
artificial fertilization. 

(4) One year out of three (or even two out of five) is practically a 
year of failure in cereal production here or there in the provinces, 
as a result of pamperos, droughts, or locusts. 

(5) The United States has more than once increased its wheat 
acreage in two years by an area greater than the largest total area 
ever devoted to that crop in Argentina. 

The statistics alone in this case show the yield of the Argentine 
wheat fields year by year for a series of seven years, and the amounts 
annually consumed and exported; also the averages of these for the 
entire period. Incidentally they show an extreme variation in yield 
of 56,000,000 bushels, or 7,400,000 bushels more than the average 
yield; also that the average annual production is about 2,400,000 
bushels more than double the home consumption, and about 
2,400,000 bushels less than double the average amount of the exports. 
Further, they show a steady decrease in production from 1893-04 to 
1896-97, culminating in a decrease of 56,000,000 bushels, and an export 
of only 4,000,000 against an export of 56,000,000 bushels three years 
before, and an annual average for the preceding six years of 
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29,066,666 bushels. These statistics, taken in conjunction with those 
of acreage, show that the decrease in production has accompanied an 
increase in acreage, and that the lowest aggregate production has 
been from the largest acreage. 


PROOF OF THE VALUE OF STATISTICS, 


Of the nonstatistical facts in the preceding paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, each throws its partieular light upon the Argentine wheat 
question, as set forth statistically in the table, and helps to determine 
its importance as regards competition in the markets of the world. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the total sum of statistical and 
nonstatistical facts need not be dwelt upon further than to state that, 
in view of the sudden rise of a considerable wheat industry in a 
comparatively new and very extensive country and of the claims 
and expectations based thereon, it is of particular interest to the 
farmers of the United States to ascertain the exact status of that 
industry, and, as far as may be, the limits of its possible extension; 
that such knowledge must at least have a statistical basis; and 
that to be entirely assuring, this statistical basis should be accom- 
panied by certain nonstatistical information not within the general 
knowledge. 

If the apparent result of this primarily statistical statement is an 
assurance that Argentine wheat can never become a really serious 
competitor of our own, that product is effectually eliminated from 
future consideration as a serious disturber of prices, and the knowl- 
edge of this fact is only of less value to our wheat raisers than is the 
fact that speculators are thus deprived of one of the greatest advan- 
tages they have enjoyed in their manipulations of the markets. 

This illustration of the use and value of foreign statistics goes 
necessarily into some detail, and is somewhat out of proportion to 
the article of which it forms a part. It is given for the purpose of 
showing, first, the advantage accruing to our farmers from a clear 
understanding as to competitive, or possibly competitive, foreign pro- 
duction; and second, that they may see that the task is not an 
entirely simple one which devolves upon the statistician who honestly 
and vigilantly seeks to protect their interests. 

That the making of estimates and the free discussion of anything 
in the way of a numerical statement are very dear to the heart of the 
American people, we have innumerable evidences entirely outside of 
the domain of agriculture. Almost anyone, however, can make some 
sort of an estimate and obtain the true arithmetical aggregates of 
tabulations. But, while in the working out of statistical results 
everything in the nature of necromancy or even of mystery should 
be carefully avoided, a broader knowledge of the matters to which 
statistical data relate than comes of their mere mops is not 
infrequently of vital importance. 
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The benefits conferred upon agriculture by statistics, great as they 
are, have no more attained their full limits than has agriculture 
attained its full development. In any consideration of the subject, 
therefore, this important fact must be taken into account. In addi- 
tion to the enormous advantages already accruing, it is not too much 
to expect that through the gradual utilization of whatever knowledge 
of physical conditions and of human needs, susceptible of numerical 
expression, may be available, and the careful setting forth of its 
precise relation to the great business of agriculture, the statistician 
of the future will be able to promote the agricultural interests of the 
country in directions that as yet are hardly dreamed of. 

Even if we consider, however, only the present scope and impor- 
tance of statistical investigation as applied to the vast, the highly 
diversified, and the ever-changing agricultural conditions of a coun- 
try like the United States, and keep in mind the fact that the experi- 
ence of the present and the past will enormously influence the 
judgments and labors of the future, it will surely be evident to every 
thinking man that there is no true economy in the curtailment of 
this work by depriving it of the means by which alone it can 
accomplish its important purpose. 


PROMPT AND WIDE .DISTRIBUTION OF STATISTICS THE AIM OF THE 
DIVISION. 


If agricultural statistics are of any value in themselves, their 
timely availability for the use of those to whom they are of particular 
interest becomes a matter of importance. They would be of no value 
to farmers, but might even be positively detrimental to their interests, 
if possessed by only a few persons or restricted to commercial circles, 
It is, therefore, the aim of the Division of Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make the widest possible distribution of the 
information received through its various agencies, and to make such 
distribution as prompt and speedy as the necessity of securing reason- 
able accuracy will admit of. The monthly crop reports of this division 
are therefore mailed with as little delay as possible to the Depart- 
ment’s State statistical agents and the 7,500 persons who report to 
them, to the 2,400 county correspondents and the 6,800 persons who 
report to them, to the 40,000 township or district correspondents, to 
12,500 cotton planters, to 1,200 newspapers, mostly rural, and to 
120,000 other persons, the individual recipients, both correspondents 
and noncorrespondents, being mainly farmers. These reports relate, 
according to the season of the year, to the conditions of soil, weather, 
planting, growth, harvesting, yield, quality, transportation, markets, 
and prices. They are sent regularly and gratuitously to all persons 
who have taken the trouble to ask for them, and however susceptible 
of improvement they may be in any particular respect, the great 
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demand for them leaves little doubt that considerable value is set 
upon them. When the statistical information received by the Depart- 
ment is made still more promptly available for the use of farmers by 
being bulletined in rural post-offices, and the information itself is 
made still more reliable by the institution of certain changes in the 
crop-reporting system, there will surely be no single division of any 
Government department, and certainly no independent organization, 
that will be promoting so greatly and so generally the agricultural 
interests of the country. 


SECTION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 
By FRANK H. Hitcucock, Chief. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Agricultural productiveness in the United States far exceeds the 
consuming capacity of our population. After domestic requirements 
have been amply supplied there remains each year a vast surplus of 
farm produce that must either be disposed of abroad or become a 
burden upon the home market. The slightest excess of supply over 
demand leads to a depression of prices, and when the excess is large, 
as frequently happens in this country, there is always danger of a 
serious decline in values and consequent loss to the producer. In 
order to prevent the glutting of our own market and its attendant 
evils, the surplus production of American agriculture must be shipped 
to other countries. The extension of our export trade in agricultural 
commodities is therefore a matter of the highest moment to the farm- 
ing community. For the purpose of aiding in this important object 
the Department of Agriculture has established the Section of Foreign 
Markets. 


OUR DEPENDENCE UPON FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The extent to which we have become dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets for the disposal of our surplus products of the farm is shown by 
the fact that during the past fiscal year (1897) our agricultural exports 
amounted in value to $689,755,193. This enormous sum, comprising 
fully two-thirds of the total value of all exports, represents a branch 
of our foreign trade that is well worth fostering. 


INCREASING COMPETITION. 


In the earlier stages of our agricultural development we found it 
comparatively easy to market our farm products abroad. The won- 
derful agricultural resources of the country, far surpassing those of 
the older European nations, gave us a-ready mastery of the situation. 
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There were no competitors formidable enough to endanger our con- 
trol of the trade. But the situation to-day is changed. Powerful 
rivals now confront us in our contest for the world’s markets. The 
fertile grain fields of Russia and of Argentina offer their abundant 
product to the importing nations of Europe at prices we find it diffi- 
cult to meet. The marvelous agricultural possibilities of Australasia 
are becoming more fully recognized as with each succeeding year still 
larger quantities of produce from that distant country are placed 
upon the European market. Our neighbor Canada has also made 
astonishing progress in some directions, and is now one of our most 
successful competitors in supplying meats and dairy products to the 
British people. Even the older countries of Europe show in some 
instances a surprising development in certain lines of agricultural 
production, as, for instance, the rapidly increasing output of butter in 
Denmark. From such changes as these a much fiercer struggle among 
the competing countries has resulted, and if in the face of this 
stronger competition we are to maintain our supremacy in the world’s 
markets, it will require on the part of our exporters a more deter- 
mined and persistent effort than has hitherto been necessary. 


AGRARIAN OPPOSITION TO OUR FARM PRODUCTS. 


In addition to the growing competition we are compelled to meet 
because of recent agricultural development in other parts of the 
world, we now find a serious obstacle confronting us in the active hos- 
tility that is being exhibited toward our agricultural products by the 
agrarian population of certain European countries where we formerly 
possessed a profitable market. Yielding to the pressure brought to 
bear by the agrarian classes, who see in the successful competition of 
American products a dangerous menace to their own interests, the 
governments of these countries have in several instances sought to 
limit importation from the United States by the imposition of unwar- 
ranted restrictions. These unfair acts of discrimination, together 
with certain criticisms of our products that appear also to have 
emanated from the agrarians, have had a tendency in some countries 
to create an unfounded prejudice against the character of American 
goods in general, and this prejudice it has been very difficult to over- 
come. 


FAILURE OF OUR PRODUCERS TO STUDY FOREIGN WANTS. 


Another impediment to the extension of our export trade is the 
failure on the part of our producers to give sufficient attention to the 
peculiarities of taste that often prevail in the foreign markets they 
are attempting to supply. A notable example of this is found in the 
character of the bacon we send to the United Kingdom. 
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THE BRITISH BACON MARKET. 


To supply the present demand of the British market requires the 
importation of more than 500,000,000 pounds of bacon a year. This 
bacon is procured almost entirely from three countries, the United 
States, Denmark, and Canada. Although the United States is still 
the chief source of supply, the quantity purchased from this country 
is decidedly smaller than it was five or six years ago. On the other 
hand, the British have greatly increased their importations of Danish 
and Canadian bacon. <An inquiry into the reason for this change in 
the course of trade discloses the fact that our bacon is not so well 
adapted to the requirements of the British market as is that imported 
from Denmark and Canada. The article produced in the United 
States is chiefly corn-fed bacon, and although regarded with high 
favor in our own markets, it carries altogether too much fat to suit 
the taste of the English consumer. Denmark and Canada furnish a 
much leaner grade of bacon. Their producers have studied the 
peculiar wants of the British market, and with such success that they 
are already making important inroads upon our trade. The Danish 
and Canadian brands of bacon are regarded in Great Britain as being 
so far superior to ours that the price paid for them is several cents a 
pound higher. As we send annually tothe British market more than 
300,000,000 pounds of this product, the loss of only a few cents in the 
price per pound makes an enormous difference in the profits of the 
trade. It will therefore be to the interest of our producers, in pro- 
viding bacon for the British trade, to give more attention to the 
peculiar wants of the people to be supplied, for in this way only can 
a profitable development of our export business be accomplished. 


IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING FOREIGN REQUIREMENTS. 


These facts relative to our export trade in bacon show how impor- 
tant it is for our exporters to familiarize themselves with the exact 
requirements of the markets sought. In the face of the keener com- 

) petition that is now being waged by the great producing countries, 
this policy becomes all the more essential. Not only must the goods 
offered be of the highest grade and quality, but they must also be - 
adapted in every particular of style and flavor to the peculiar taste 
or fancy of the desired purchaser. Even the nature of the receptacle 
or covering in which the goods are sold, the size and shape of the 
package, must be regarded. These minor requirements of the trade 
differ materially in different countries. The style of package that is 
popular in one quarter may prove to be a decided disadvantage in 
another. Only recently our exporters discovered that one of the 
reasons why American butter did not find a readier sale in England 
was because it has been the practice to ship it in round tubs, such as 
are commonly used for packing the article in the United States, 
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whereas the customs of the British market make a square package 
more desirable. In order to compete successfully in the butter mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom, therefore, American exporters find if 
almost as essential to regard this preference for a square package as 
it is to satisfy the British taste in respect to the color and flavor of 
the article itself. 

Upon the careful observance of such matters of taste and custom 
as are illustrated by these references to our foreign trade in bacon and 
butter depends very largely our future success in competing with 
other nations for the world’s markets. In this contest for trade the 
first requisite is a thorough knowledge of the conditions to be met. 
To assist in supplying such a knowledge is the object of the Section 
of Foreign Markets. 

SUBJECTS INVESTIGATED. 


With this end in view the agricultural resources of foreign coun- 
tries are carefully investigated. It is important, first of all, to learn 
what these countries produce from their own soil and how far their 
products meet the requirements of their population, the purpose 
being to determine the extent to which they are likely to become 
dependent upon outside sources for their supply. Special attention 
is given to the character of each country’s import trade. The na- 
ture, extent, and source of the imported commodities are examined, 
to ascertain what possibility there is for successful competition on 
the part of our own producers. At the same time the export trade 
of the United States is closely watched. Every significant change 
in the quantity of a product marketed abroad is noted. In cases of 
declining trade the cause is inquired into and a remedy sought, 
while evidences of growth in any direction are studied with the hope 
of promoting still further expansion. 


INFORMATION DISSEMINATED. 


Theresults of these investigations, supplemented by practical infor- 
mation regarding transportation facilities, customs duties and regu- 
lations, equivalents of foreign money, weights and measures, rates of 
exchange, ete., are given to the public in the form of bulletins and 
circulars. Much information is also disseminated in response to 
inquiries that come through the mails. The large number of such 
inquiries received and the numerous requests that are made for the 
publications of the section show that our farmers are beginning to 
recognize more fully the importance of a foreign market. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


In the work of gathering facts regarding commercial opport-nities 
abroad much valuable information is derived from the official returns 
of international trade published by the several countries, and also 
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from the reports issued by foreign agricultural bureaus. In addition 
to these important official documents, various unofficial publications, 
such as the reports of boards of trade, chambers of commerce, agri- 
cultural societies, and similar organizations, as well as all other avail- 
able sources of published information, are utilized. 


CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Through the courtesy of the State Department the Section of For- 
eign Markets has also been enabled to avail itself to some extent of 
the services of the United States consular officers stationed abroad. 
The promotion of our commercial interests is the most important duty 
of these officials, and they possess exceptional opportunities for this 
work. Residence at the place of investigation naturally brings them 
into close touch with the trade situation and gives them every facility 
for ascertaining the possibilities of the market. With the intimate 
knowledge of local conditions thus acquired, they are able to render 
great assistance to our exporters. ‘The reports they have furnished 
the section, in response to circular letters of inquiry regarding oppor- 
tunities for the disposal of American products in their respective 
districts, have contained much timely information. This information 
has been published in the bulletins of the section and has added 
much to their practical value. 


NEED OF SPECIAL AGENTS ABROAD. 


While the Section of Foreign Markets has received much valuable 
assistance through the cooperation of United States consuls, these 
officials have important duties in other directions, and the extent to 
which they can be called upon to furnish information for the use of 
the Department of Agriculture is necessarily limited. The work 
would be greatly facilitated, therefore, by the employment of special 
agents to carry on certain lines of investigation abroad. For the 
purposes desired, special agents of the Department would have a 
great advantage over our consular officials in being able to devote 
their attention exclusively to this branch of inquiry, and also in the 
important fact that they could travel from place to place, whereas 
our consuls must necessarily confine their investigations very largely 
to the district in which they are stationed. The work of special 
agents abroad, if properly directed, could undoubtedly be made to 
yield results of great value. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES. 


The recommendations elsewhere made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in regard to the appointment in certain countries of agricultural 
experts as attachés to our embassies and legations justify the con- 
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sideration here of the various ways in which such representatives 
could further the work of this section. Under such an appointment, 
the representative charged with the sole duty of looking after the 
interests of American agriculture in the country to which he is 
accredited would be capable of rendering important services to our 
agriculturists. Residing at the seat of government, he would have 
an excellent opportunity to watch the course of legislation there and 
to keep our Government informed regarding all measures likely to 
affect the agricultural interests of the United States, as, for instance, 
changes in tariff rates or restrictions of any kind placed on the impor- 
tation of American goods. He would also be in a favorable position 
to investigate certain complaints against our products and to deter- 
mine whether or not they are well founded, a service that is sorely 
needed in some lines of trade. In this and various other ways he 
could be of great service to the American producer. 


FOREIGN CROP REPORTS. 


One of the important duties that could be required of an agricul- 
tural attaché would be to keep our farmers regularly informed as to 
erop and market conditions abroad. Modern transportation facilities 
have so closely united all countries that the prices of the leading 
products of agriculture are practically uniform throughout the world. 
It is the relation of the world’s supply to the world’s demand that 
determines the value. The price of wheat established at Liverpool 
on the basis of the world’s production and requirements fixes the 
price of that grain in the markets of the United States and other 
countries. It is therefore a matter of no little importance to our 
farmers, for guidance in the sale of their own products, to have 
prompt and reliable information as to the crops of other nations. 
Information on this subject can be obtained most readily at the 
capitals of the several countries, for it is there that the national crop 
reporting service is almost invariably centered. Our embassies and 
legations have from time to time reported in reference to crop pros- 
pects abroad, but not with sufficient regularity or promptness to make 
the information particularly useful. If each embassy or legation 
had a special attaché whose exclusive duty it should be to furnish our 
Government with all available information regarding the agricultural 
situation in that country, it would doubtless lead to a much more 
efficient service in this important matter. 

With the additional information that could be furnished along 
these lines by agricultural attachés stationed at foreign capitals, and 
by an intelligent corps of special agents carrying on investigations 
abroad, it is believed that the work of extending our agricultural 
export trade, in which the Section of Foreign Markets is so actively 
interested, could be rendered far more effectual. 


Eee 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE WORK. 


To illustrate the value of the information that is being collected 
regarding opportunities for the extension of our export trade in farm 
products, and the practical work that is being accomplished as a result 
of such investigations, a brief review of what the Department of 
Agriculture is doing to increase our exports of butter may be of 
interest. ‘ 

OUR EXPORTS OF BUTTER. 


The United Kingdom is the principal butter market of the world. 
During the calendar year 1897, according to the British trade statistics, 
the total importations reached the enormous aggregate of 360,393,712 
pounds, valued at $77,459,647. Of this amount, less than 5 per cent 
came from the United States. The chief source of the British supply 
has been Denmark. Of the butter imported during 1897, fully 40 per 
cent was of Danish origin. About 14 per cent was furnished by 
France, 9 per cent by Sweden, and 8 per cent by the Netherlands. 
While it is true that these European countries are all more con- 
veniently situated as regards proximity to the British market than is 
the United States, the modern system of transporting butter under 
refrigeration renders this an advantage of little importance, and it 
should be easily offset by the superiority of our agricultural resources. 
The failure of the United States to compete more successfully in the 
British butter trade can no longer be attributed to remoteness from 
the market. Even far away Victoria, four weeks distant by steamer 
from Liverpool, sends more butter to the United Kingdom than we do. 
The British import trade in Australian butter has sprung up almost 
entirely within the past decade, and now each succeeding year sees 
its further development. Similarly, there has been a rapid increase 
during the last few years in the importations into the United Kingdom 
of Canadian butter. 

In view of the important gains that were thus being made by our 
competitors in the British market, coupled with the fact that a sur- 
plus production of butter in the United States threatened to overstock 
our own markets and depress prices, the Department decided to take 
active measures for the extension of our export trade. The chief 
obstacle to be overcome in the accomplishment of this purpose was 
the impression prevalent among foreign buyers that United States 
butter is as arule inferior to that furnished by other countries. This 
impression had resulted from the fact that in past years it was a com- 
mon practice to send abroad only our lower grades, whereas the 
British consumer generally requires the very best obtainable. In 
order to refute this unfavorable opinion of our butter and convince 
the foreign purchaser of its superior quality, the plan of making 
experimental shipments of our best grades to the British market has 
been put into operation. These shipments, made under the direction 
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of the dairy division, consist of selected lots of the finest American 
creamery butters, prepared with special reference to the requirements 
of the foreign consumer. Thus far they have been consigned to the 
London market, where they are disposed of under the supervision of 
a representative of the Department, who sees that each package is 
plainly labeled and advertised in order to show its United States 
origin. In this way it is hoped to remove the prejudices that have 
existed abroad in regard to our butter and to prove to the satisfaction 
of the British importer that the best grades produced in the United 
States compare favorably with the finest received from other coun- 
tries. When this reputation for our butter is once fairly established 
in England the disposal of our surplus product in the British market 
will be a matter of little difficulty. 


AMERICAN HORSES ABROAD. 


Another product of American agriculture for which the Depart- 
ment is striving to create a wider foreign market is the horse. Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium are the leading 
importers of this animal. The number imported by these four coun- 
tries during the calendar year 1896 amounted to 210,323, valued at 
$33,119,125. Of this number, only 24,813, valued at $3,717,748, were 
purchased from the United States. In other words, our farms and 
ranches, although surpassing those of any other nation in their 
advantages for the raising of horses, supply the principal markets of 
Europe with barely more than one-tenth of their requirements. The 
opportunity for increasing our exportation of horses is a most promis- 
ing one, and as our own horse market is frequently in a sadly over- 
stocked condition, every effort should be made to take advantage of 
the opportunity. With this purpose in view, the Department has 
instituted an investigation regarding the exact requirements of the 
principal European horse markets. Every effort is being made to 
gather accurate information as to the styles in draft and road horses 
preferred at each market, and also as to the kind of horses required 
by the several European governments for army purposes. With 
information of this nature at our command the exportation of 
horses from the United States can be more intelligently and more 
successfully conducted. 


A FOREIGN MARKET FOR AMERICAN CORN, 


The movement that has recently been set on foot by American pro- 
ducers to extend the use of our Indian corn, or maize, in foreign coun- 
tries is also receiving the active cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture. This leading cereal crop of the United States is pro- 
duced so abundantly by our farmers that its disposal at a profitable 
price in seasons of plentiful harvest is extremely difficult. As a 
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result of our surplus production, corn has at times been used quite 
extensively for fuel in some portions of the West. ‘To relieve the 
overstocked condition of our own markets it is necessary to send 
more corn abroad. Less than 10 per cent of our total product is at 
present marketed in foreign countries, and as we produce on the 
average about four-fifths of the world’s crop, the field for the devel- 
opment of our export trade is almost unlimited. If a sufficient for- 
eign demand ean be created to dispose of our surplus product the 
value of this important cereal will be materially enhanced. As our 
average crop amounts to about 2,000,000,000 bushels, every cent that 
ean be added to the price of corn by creating a larger demand abroad 
will mean an increased profit to the American farmer of $20,000,000. 
The only feasible plan to bring about a larger demand for American 
corn in foreign countries seems to be a more general introduction of 
this grain as an article of human food. The Department has accord- 
ingly inaugurated a special inquiry to ascertain what are the possi- 
bilities in this direction. The results of this investigation will be 
published in the near future, and it is believed that the information 
thus disseminated will be‘of material assistance in this important 
undertaking. 


CONCLUSION. 


These brief references to the efforts that are being made by the 
Department of Agriculture to increase the exportation of American 
butter, American horses, and American corn will suffice to indicate 
the great possibilities of the line of work in which the Section of 
Foreign Markets is engaged and its practical utility to the farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


POPULAR EDUCATION FOR THE FARMER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Dy Ba Ce ERUN, Pn. D., 
Director of the Office of Experiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION. 


If a farmer’s boy has obtained a good common-school education and 
can command the means to spend four years at school away from 
home, he can have a thorough course in agricultural science and prac- 
tice free of charge for tuition and at comparatively small expense for 
living, for agricultural colleges are now in operation in every State 
and Territory. <A considerable number of students are now pursuing 
such courses, and undoubtedly many more might profitably under- 
take them. The importance of thorough technical training in the 
industrial arts is increasingly recognized. Agriculture is no excep- 
tion to the rule, and we may expect to see our agricultural colleges 
growing stronger in resources and students year by year. But it is 
also much clearer now than when these colleges were established that 
their chief functions must necessarily be to train the leaders in agri- 
cultural progress, and that they are and will be unable to meet the 
needs of the masses of farmers’ children. From the colleges are to 
come the investigators, teachers, journalists, and managers of agricul- 
tural enterprises and industries requiring a relatively high degree of 
scientific knowledge and expert training for their successful operation. 

The length and expense of a four-years’ college course will remain 
indefinitely as a barrier over which the average farmer’s son can not 
climb. The recognition of this fundamental fact, and the rapidly 
increasing evidence that the farmer, as well as the business man and 
artisan, needs special training for his occupation, have combined to 
create a strong demand for other agencies besides the colleges for the 
farmer’s education. The first responses to this demand have been 
attempts to meet the educational needs of adult farmers. These 
attempts have been largely made in connection with the agricultural 
colleges. 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The most important and wide-reaching effort for the popular edu- 
cation of the masses of our farmers thus far made has been through 


the agricultural experiment stations and the Department of Agrieul- 
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ture. In one sense these stations are the crowning feature of our 
agricultural colleges. They are departments of original research, 
whose primary object is to search for new truth in order that the 
boundaries of human knowledge regarding agricultural science and 
practice may be enlarged. But under the law the stations have been 
compelled to issue frequent bulletins for distribution among the 
farmers, and it was soon discovered that the only way by which the sta- 
tions could clearly set forth the results of their original investigations 
so that the masses of the farmers might understand and utilize them 
was to furnish a large amount of preliminary information explaining 
the progress made in various lines of agricultural theory and practice 
prior to the establishment of our stations. Hence, a great deal of the 
time and energy of our station workers has thus far been spent in 
educating the farmers through bulletins of information. Indeed, 
so popular has this kind of publications proved that the pressure 
upon station officers to prepare them has often compelled them to 
defer other important work, and this task is still a serious hindrance 
to the progress of our stations along the lines of research for which 
they were established. Some idea of the extent of this work may be 
obtained from the fact that during the past year the stations issued 
407 bulletins, which were mailed to 506,100 addresses. The total num- 
ber of pages in these publications was 15,785. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has aided in this movement through 
numerous publications, especially the Farmers’ Bulletins, of which 
over 2,000,000 copies were distributed last year, and the Yearbook, of 
which 500,000 copies are annually printed. 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE—THE ADULT FARMERS’ SCHOOL. 


Meantime the farmers’ institutes have been extending their work. 
These have been an outgrowth or extension of the ‘‘ open ” or ‘‘ public” 
meetings held by State or local agricultural societies. While they 
have not displaced such meetings, they now exceed them in number 
and popularity, and have become important agents in the education 
of the farmer in a number of States. 

The institute is the adult farmers’ school. Here they may learn 
from scientists and investigators the principles which underlie the 
art of agriculture, and from successful farmers the best methods of 
applying those principles. The scientist at the same time learns the 
needs of the farmer and finds out from the results of actual practice 
the truth or falsity of theories and deductions made from experi- 
ments on a limited scale. The views of both farmer and experi- 
menter are broadened, and sympathetic relations are established by 
the close social contact which marks the institute in its most per- 
fect form. 

The institutes are carried on under various auspices and are sup- 
ported in very different ways in different sections, but the character 
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of the meetings themselves is everywhere essentially the same. They 
may last for but half a day, as in Louisiana, where the farmers 
assemble once a month at the experiment station, or may continue 
three or four days. The tendency, however, seems to be toward 
shortening the duration and increasing the number of the meetings, 
thus distributing them among a greater number of localities. They 
are usually held during the winter, when the stress of the farm work 
is somewhat lessened, but in some States very valuable meetings have 
been held at other seasons of the year, the character of the work 
being adapted to some need specially felt at the time. 

The programmes are planned to promote the interchange of ideas, 
a full and free discussion being sought upon topics introduced in an 
address or paper by some specialist. Speakers upon scientific sub- 
jects and successful farmers who have attained more than local 
reputations are usually selected as institute workers by those who 
have charge of the system of institutes for the State, or they may be 
chosen by the local authorities from lists of such workers prepared by 
the central bureau. The local committee invites successful farmers 
of the neighboring districts to explain their methods and provides 
music and literary or other general exercises. All persons in attend- 
ance, the humblest as well as the most prominent, are urged to ask 
questions upon points suggested in the addresses and to present 
related facts gained from personal experience. A ‘‘ question box” is 
frequently made use of, answers being given by the conductor of the 
institute or by some one specially fitted to supply the information 
asked. 

For the evening sessions the usual plan is to have a popular lecture 
upon some subject of general agricultural interest. This address is 
made somewhat more elaborate and complete than those of the day 
sessions, and less opportunity is given for discussion. 

The institutes have been so successful and so popular in States 
where they are carefully and systematically conducted that there is 
a growing demand for increase in their number and frequency in 
these States and for the extension of similar systems to States which 
now hold institutes at irregular and infrequent intervals. 

In nearly all the States and Territories institutes or meetings of 
Similar character are now held with more or less frequency and 
regularity. 


SHORT AND SPECIAL COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 


The agricultural colleges have further sought to meet the demand 
for more elementary and practical education in agriculture by estab- 
lishing short courses. These may either cover agriculture in general 
or be confined to some special line, as dairying. The courses offered 
by the University of Wisconsin may serve to illustrate this feature 
of the American system for agricultural education. ‘‘The short 
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course in agriculture,” it is stated, ‘‘is designed to meet the wants 
of young farmers who desire practical, helpful instruction in agrieul- 
ture before taking up their chosen vocation. This course covers two 
terms of twelve weeks each, beginning the first of January each year.” 
Tt includes lectures on feeds and feeding, breeds of live stock, agri- 
cultural chemistry, agricultural physics and meteorology, plant life, 
veterinary science, dairying, farm bookkeeping, horticulture, agri- 
cultural economics, and bacteriology. Laboratory practice is given 
in dairying, physies, plant life, stock judging, and horticulture, and 
practical work in carpentry and blacksmithing. The dairy course 
occupies one term and includes theoretical and practical instruction 
in the science and practice of dairying and dairy farming. It is 
definitely planned to meet the needs of persons intending ‘‘ to operate 
creameries and cheese factories,” and has been very successful in 
training men competent for work of this kind. The students engage 
in milk testing, operate separators and butter extractors, and attend 
to the ripening of the cream, churning and packing butter, and all 
the operations of a creamery and cheese factory. 


HOME READING IN AGRICULTURE. 


Various plans for extending the influence of the agricultural col- 
leges among the farmers by what is known as university extension 
work have been tried during the past five or six years. One of the 
most interesting of these movements was inaugurated by the State 
College of Pennsylvania. In 1892 this college offered a course desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Home reading in agriculture,” the main features of which 
were as follows: 

(1) A carefully prepared course of reading designed to cover the most important 
branches of agricultural science and practice, 

(2) A reduction of price upon the books needed, all of which were standard 
works. 

(3) Personal advice and assistance through correspondence. 


(4) Examinations upon subjects read, with certificates and diplomas for those 
attaining certain grades of excellence. 


This course attracted considerable attention at home and abroad 
and received numerous applications for admission from students, a 
number of whom did excellent work, completed their prescribed 
course, and received diplomas. 

During the following years the number of students was largely 
increased, and a demand was made by them for more extended work 
and more individual aid from the college. To meet this demand the 
list of books has been largely increased, now constituting five divi- 
sions of five books each upon the subjects of crop production, animal 
production, horticulture, dairying, and domestic economy. In addi- 
tion to these twenty-five books, a supplementary list of fifteen books 
is added, from which students may select books to form additional 
courses if they desire. | 
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The course consists of thorough study of ten books and a satisfac- 
tory examination upon the same. 

To meet the demand made by the students for greater aid from the 
college, lessons have been provided on various books in the course. 
These are sent to students free of cost. These lessons aim to give 
new matter, or, in other words, to bring the book up to date, to make 
suggestions for study, observation, and experiment, and to give page 
references to the book. Each lesson is accompanied by an examina- 
tion paper covering the subject of the lesson. Students are required 
to satisfactorily answer these examination questions or discuss the 
topics there mentioned before they can receive a second lesson. 


THE NEW YORK PLAN FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURE. 


In 1894 the legislature of New York passed a bill out of which has 
grown a movement in behalf of agricultural education, which bids 
fair to make a deep and lasting impression, especially upon the com- 
mon schools. The Nixon bill, as it is popularly called, grew out of 
a desire on the part of certain persons in Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
to have the experiment station connected with the College of ‘Agri- 
culture of Cornell University undertake some cooperative experiments 
in their vineyards. As finally passed, the act gave $8,000 to the sta- 
tion ‘‘for the purpose of horticultural experiments, investigations, 
instruction, and information in western New York.” The work was 
organized under Prof. L. H. Bailey, and consisted of investigations in 
horticulture, plant diseases, and entomology; teaching by means of 
itinerant schools and lectures, and the publication of bulletins of 
information. So successful was the first year’s operations that the 
appropriation was increased to $16,000 for the next two years. The 
educational features of the enterprise were extended, with the effect 
that the legislature of 1897 made an appropriation of $25,000 for ‘‘the 
promotion of agricultural knowledge in the State,” and put this in 
charge of the College of Agriculture instead of the experiment station. 
The work now in progress is much wider in scope and more thor- 
oughly organized than that hitherto attempted. It retains, however, 
the main features of the previous enterprise. These are— 

(1) The itinerant or local experiment as a means of teaching. 

(2) The readable expository bulletin. 

(3) The itinerant school. 


(4) Elementary nature teaching in the rural school. 
(5) Instruction by means of correspondence and reading courses. 


Several hundred simple field experiments with fertilizers, potatoes, 
and sugar beets have been conducted the past season in different 
parts of the State. Several bulletins, with numerous illustrations, 
have been widely cireulated. Numerous itinerant schools have been 
held. ‘‘These are meetings which last two or more days, at which 
time certain instructors take up definite lines of instruction, giving 
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by far the greater part of their attention to underlying principles and 
> The attempt to introduce nature 
teaching into the rural schools has aroused much popular interest. 
The purpose and method of this work have been fully set forth in a 
recent bulletin and are here summarized. It was conceived that the 
fundamental difficulty with our agricultural condition was that there 
was no attempt to instruct the children in matters which will awaken 
an interest in country life, and therefore that the place in which to 
begin to correct the agricultural status was with the children and the 
rural schools. For the purpose of determining what should be done 
many rural and village schools were visited during the past year and 
simple lessons were given on natural objects. The result was that 
all the instructors were impressed with the readiness with which 
the children imbibed the information, their keen desire for it and 
appreciation of it, and the almost universal interest which teachers 
took in this kind of work. It was clear that the greatest good which 
could be rendered to the agricultural communities was to awaken an 
interest in nature study on the part of teachers and children. In 
order to facilitate teaching in this direction, leaflets were issued to 
show teachers how nature study may be presented to the pupils, and 
these have been received with the greatest enthusiasm by educators 
and many others who have examined them. 

The outgrowth of this work with the schools is that it seems certain 
thatthe best way in which to reach the pupils and the teachers is by 
short and sharp observations upon plants, insects, and other natural 
objects, and not by means of definite lectures of stated lengths. This 
work has already been presented to the teachers at some of their insti- 
tutes, where it has also met with favor, and it has received the com- 
mendation of the superintendent of public instruction and other 
persons in authority. So far as the present outlook is concerned, it 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that many believe that this move- 
ment, directed toward the young people of the rural communities, is 
the most important one which has developed in agriculture since the 
consummation of the experiment-station idea. 

Instruction by means of correspondence has been an outgrowth of 
the last year. There were about 1,600 readers upon the lists at the 
close of the first three months. It is the plan in this reading course 
to set the farmers to reading upon certain definite subjects, and then 
to make them think upon those subjects by periodical questioning. 

Some months ago the College of Agriculture had enrolled under the 
head of ‘‘ University extension work” 15,000 pupils and 10,000 teachers 
of the public schools and 1,600 young farmers. The pupils and farmers 
receive guidance by means of printed circulars, and the farmers report 
progress and difficulties upon special blanks, which are furnished. 
Six instructors are employed throughout the State in conducting 
university extension work, and special teachers are employed from 


not to mere facts or methods.’ 
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time to time as occasion requires. These instructors meet the 
teachers of the public schools in the presence of their pupils and at 
teachers’ associations and institutes for the purpose of illustrating 
methods for teaching nature studies directly or indirectly related to 
agriculture. The leaflets furnished serve as texts for the subjects 
taught. 

The result of pushing this educational motive into the rural com- 
munities has been a most decided waking up of those communities, 
which, even if the work were to stop at the present time, will continue 
to exert an influence for a generation and more. 

All this work has been experimental—an attempt to discover the 
best method of teaching the people in agriculture. The promoters of 
this movement believe that the most efficient means of elevating the 
ideals and practice of the rural communities are as follows, in approxi- 
mately the order of fundamental importance: (1) The establishment 
of nature study or object-lesson study, combined with field walks and 
incidental instruction in the principles of farm practice, in the rural 
schools; (2) the establishment of correspondence instruction in con- 
nection with reading courses, binding together the university, the 
rural schools, and all rural literary or social societies; (3) itinerant 
or local experiment and investigation, made chiefly as object lessons 
to farmers, and not for the purpose, primarily, of discovering scien- 
tific facts; (4) the publication of reading bulletins which shall inspire 
a quickened appreciation of rural life, and which may be used as 
texts in rural societies and in the reading courses, and which shall 
prepare the way for the reading of the more extended literature in 
books; (5) the sending out of special agents as lecturers or teachers or 
as investigators of special local difficulties or as itinerant instructors 
in the normal schools and before the training classes of the teachers’ 
institutes; (6) the itinerant agricultural school, which shall be 
equipped with the very best teachers, and which shall be given as 
rewards to the most intelligent and energetic communities. 


NATURE TEACHING IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


There are many interesting points in the scheme of university 
extension work for agriculture thus outlined, but particular attention 
should be given to that part of it which relates to the introduction of 
nature teaching in the common schools. For more than a hundred 
years schemes for the teaching of agriculture in the common schools 
have from time to time been put forward and have attracted more or 
less public notice. None of them, however, has been found practi- 
cable. This is largely because they have ignored the conditions 
existing in our common schools, as well as the nature of the subjects 
with which the theory and practice of agriculture deal. The great 
object of teaching agriculture in school courses must ever be to 
acquaint students with the principles on which sound practice should 
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be based and show the direction in which agricultural progress is 
going. The art of agriculture is best learned on the farm. That is 
the place where the boy learns how to plow, plant, and reap, and how 
to feed and care for stock. It is true that at an agricultural college 
or other school where the farmer’s boy may reside for a considerable 
period he may learn new and better ways of doing these things than 
on his father’s farm, but what chance is there that he can ever learn 
such things as a child in a common rural school where most of his 
time must necessarily be given to acquiring the rudiments of a gen- 
eral education? If he is to be taught agriculture at all in the com- 
mon school, the course must consist very largely of the principles 
underlying agricultural practice, that is, he must be taught why 
he plants and plows and reaps in one way rather than another and 
what laws of nature he violates in the bad management of his crops, 
stock, or dairy, and the penalties which will surely result. But agri- 
cultural principles are complex affairs, having their foundation in 
several sciences and only imperfectly understood even by the most 
advanced investigators. They are matters which the mature mind 
may profitably consider, but which are out of place in elementary 
schools. For this reason most of the experiments in teaching agri- 
culture in the lower schools have proved failures. It is true that 
something has been done in Europe, but it is only here and there 
where unusually gifted teachers have been found that even a meas- 
ure of success has been attained. In our rural elementary schools 
there is much less prospect that any useful work of this kind can be 
done. 


NATURE TEACHING SHOULD BE INTRODUCED IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


There is every reason to believe that the plan of ‘‘ nature teaching,” 
as proposed by Cornell University, may prove a grand success and be 
of very great benefit to farmers’ children. The element of education 
which is at present most lacking in our common schools is the train- 
ing of the powers of observation. The children need above all things 
else to be taught to observe carefully and correctly and to state their 
observations in clear and terse language. The ordinary child, whether 
on the farm or in the town, actually sees comparatively little in the 
world about him. The wonders of the trees and plants in park or 
meadow, of birds and insects flying about the house, float like shadowy 
visions before his eyes. ‘‘Seeing, he sees not.” He needs a teacher 
who can open his eyes and fix his mind on the realities among which 
his daily life is passed. This accurate observation of natural objects 
and facts is the only foundation on which scientific attainments can 
rest. The scientist is chiefly a man who sees better than his fellow 
men. But it is also a great help in practical life. Many farmers 
acquire much of this power by their own unaided efforts. And these 

are the very men who most regret that they did not have in early life 
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the help of a trained teacher. The farmer’s child lives where he has 
the best opportunity for such training. It would benefit him in the 
practice of his art, and it would add an interest to his life which would 
do much to wean him from a desire to leave the farm for the turmoil 
and uncertain struggles of the town. With proper provision for the 
training of teachers in normal and other schools, if would be entirely 
feasible to have this nature teaching in all our common schools 
within a few years. It is such teaching that the child mind craves, 
With it the sehool becomes a delightful place and the teacher an 
angel of light. The leaflets which the College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University is issuing show how vitally this nature, teaching may be 
made to affect agriculture, though it is not in itself the teaching of 
agriculture. In one leaflet the teacher is instructed to have the chil- 
dren plant squash seeds, dig some of them up at intervals to learn 
how the seeds germinate, and watch what happens to the little plants 
as they push their way up through the soil and unfold their stems 
and leaves in the air. Four apple twigs form the subject of some 
other lessons, and it is wonderful how much a child can learn about 
the way trees grow from such simple materials. At another time the 
children are encouraged to plant little gardens and carefully watch 
some of the things which grow in them. Or they study some insect 
which preys upon fruit or make collections of the insects about their 
homes, or watch them to see whether they are doing things good or 
bad for the farmer. 

Is it not likely that a child who is thus taught will soon begin to 
see a new value and dignity in farm life and to be less envious of the 
boy or girl who is shut up within the narrow confines of city streets 
most of the year? And if the farmer’s boy learns how to accurately 
observe the processes of nature with which farm practice deals and 
the foes with which agriculture has to contend, are not the chances 
vastly increased that he will be successful in managing nature so as to 
get the greatest favors from this coy mistress of his life and fortune? 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 


With nature teaching in our common schools and training in the 
science of agriculture in our colleges, there would yet remain one 
vacant place in our scheme for a system of agricultural education 
suited to the varied needs of allour people. Between the college and 
the common school is the high school, normal school, or academy. 
Large numbers of farmers’ boys and girls go to these schools, com- 
monly located near their homes, who are unable to attend the longer 
and more expensive college courses. Surely some provision for 
agricultural instruction ought to be made in such schools. Thus far 
only a few attempts have been made in this country to provide agri- 
cultural instruction of the high-school grade. It is true that some of 
the agricultural colleges receive students directly from the common 
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schools, but the constant tendency is to raise the grade of instruction 
in these institutions to a college basis and, under any conditions, they 
very imperfectly perform the duties of secondary schools of agricul- 
ture. The University of Minnesota has in recent years maintained 
a school of agriculture (see Pl. II) in which instruction in agricul 
ture of a lower grade than that given in the college of agriculture has 
been successfully imparted. This school has proved quite popular. 
Some 300 students were in attendance last year, and it has been found 
desirable to offer courses for girls as well as boys. The State of 
Alabama has recently provided for the maintenance of a school of 
agriculture of secondary grade in each of the nine Congressional 
districts of the State. 

The establishment of such special schools of agriculture of high- 
school grade is greatly to be commended. One of the best effects of 
such schools at the present time is to show the people what distine- 
tions should be drawn between colleges and high schools for agrieul- 
tural education. By the separation of these grades of instruction the 
colleges will be enabled to do their proper work more efficiently, and 
better opportunities will be secured for those students whose previous 
training only fits them for high-school work in agriculture. But it is 
not believed that these special agricultural high schools will fully 
meet the needs of our farmers for agricultural instruction of this 
grade. Any school so distant from the farmer’s home as to necessi- 
tate long journeys and residence at the school for two or more years 
must necessarily be too expensive for most of the farmers’ children, 
especially after they have reached an age when their services may be 
more or less utilized on the farm. Whatis needed is courses in agri- 
culture in numerous schools to which farmers’ children resort, near 
their homes, to ‘‘ finish” their education after they are through with 
the common schools. 

It is believed that some such plan as the following would be practi- 
cable and beneficial for a large number of schools and students: 
Many of the rural high schools, normal schools, and academies (that is, 
any schools of higher grade than the common or district schools) now 
employ at least one teacher qualified to give elementary instruction 
in one or more natural sciences. As compared with the more thorough 
courses given in the colleges the instruction in many branches, such 
as rhetoric, history, botany, and chemistry, which is given in the high 
schools, consists of an outline or skeleton course, presenting in a 
systematic way the main features of the science. In this way the 
pupil learns some of the most important principles and, what is of 
more consequence, gets an idea of the course and tendency of modern 
progress in these lines of knowledge. This may form the basis for 
more thorough training afterwards, but even if it goes no further than 
the high school, the mental horizon of the student has at least been 
broadened for all his life, and the chances are that he will prove a 
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more progressive and successful man than if he had confined his 
education to the common school. 

Now, what is being already done in other subjects in the high schools 
may easily be done in agriculture. Whena teacher of natural science 
is being selected for such a school located in or near a rural com- 
munity, let one requisite be that he shall have had training in the 
science and practice of agriculture, preferably at an agricultural col- 
lege. Such a teacher will be able to offer, it may be as an optional 
study, an outline course in the theory and practice of agriculture. 
The farmer’s boy or girl may then take this course in agriculture in 
connection with other courses at the high school without going far or 
longfromhome. If he has had nature teaching in the common school 
he will be all the better prepared for this secondary course in agricul- 
ture, and the more practice he has had on the farm the better able 
he is likely to be to appreciate and profit by a systematic course in 
agriculture in the highschool. It isof course not pretended that this 
outline course can take the place of the longer and more thorough 
courses at colleges and special schools of agriculture, but it will be 
far better than no course at all. It will open the mind of the pupil 
to the wonderful progress whichis being made in agricultural science 
and practice. It will enable him to take more thorough advantage of 
the information furnished through books, bulletins of experiment 
stations, farmers’ institutes, home reading clubs, ete. It will come 
to him at a time of life when he is making choice of his life occupa- 
tion, and it is believed it will be a powerful incentive to keep those 
boys on the farm who are fitted to get the most in every way out of a 
farmer’s life. 

CONCLUSION. 


In 1896, out of a total population of some 70,000,000 in the United 
States, 16,000,000 young persons were enrolled in the schools and col- 
leges, of whom three-fourths, or 12,000,000, were in places of less than 
8,000 inhabitants. In schools having secondary grades, that is, high 
schools, normal schools, and academies, it is estimated, from somewhat 
imperfect statistics, that there were 600,000 pupils in 7,000 schools. 
Probably 400,000 of these secondary-school students were in 5,000 
schools, located in places having less than 8,000 inhabitants. If agri- 
culture could be generally taught in schools of secondary grade, it is 
obvious that the effect would be widespread. How much more widely 
such instruction might be diffused than itis at present may be inferred 
from the fact that in 1897 there were in all only 64 colleges having 
courses in agriculture, which were taken by 3,930 students. 

It is evident we are making much progress in devising and carrying 
out wise plans for the education of the farmer. With nature teach- 
ing in the common schools, high and normal school courses in agricul- 
ture, colleges of agriculture, experiment stations, farmers’ institutes, 
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home roading circles, and the agricultural press, the farmer ¥ 
have a quite complete system of education in his art. This v 1 
bring agriculture well into line with the great commercial and mz = Lu- 
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EVERY FARM AN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


By Ervin E. EWELL, 


First Assistant, Division of Chemistry. 
INTRODUCTION. 


For many years the complaint has been rife in rural communities 
that the young people look upon the vocation of their parents as unin- 
teresting and excessively laborious, while yielding small financial 
return and affording little opportunity for amusement. Many a 
youth has put forth every effort to leave the farm in order to spend 
his life in some commercial, industrial, or scientific pursuit, only to 
discover late in life that he has isolated himself from the very center 
of nature’s activities and has abandoned a world of opportunities for 
scientific study in order to enter upon a life in many ways narrower 
and more monotonous than the one he scorned in his earlier years. 

This is an age of endeavor on every hand to apply the results of 
scientific research to daily life; an age when laymen are learning the 
language of science, and when the tomes of scientific literature are 
being translated into the language of the multitude. Science has 
thoroughly established its reign over the industrial and commercial 
worlds, and now with renewed energy seeks for new territory in the 
home life of the people. This is evidenced by the fact that technical 
schools are now offering regular courses of instruction for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of ‘‘ domestic science,” who are to enter upon the task 
of teaching, in the common schools and elsewhere, the applications 
of physics, chemistry, and biology to the conduct of the household. 
The results of scientific advancement are permeating the whole social 
structure. Science is to the modern civilization what the heart and 
circulating blood are to an animal. As each heart beat sends a wave 
of blood that extends to the minutest capillary vessels, so each new 
discovery goes out from the little group of investigators as a mighty 
pulsation that sends an enlivening thrill throughout the entire civi- 
lized world—a thrill that is felt the more strongly by the individual 
the nearer he is in education and training to the authors of the dis- 
covery. Pulsations of this sort have been coming to the farmer with 
ever-increasing vigor for more than half a century; but the lessening 
of the distance between the mass of the rural population and the 
busy scientists has not kept pace with the rate of discovery. 


APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 


The national Department of Agriculture, our agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, granges, farmers’ clubs, reading circles, and 
291 
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institutes, aided by writers on agricultural topics in books, periodicals, 
and the columns especially devoted to these subjects in the press of 
the country, have done much to foster an appreciation of the breadth 
and interest of the science of agriculture when studied for its own 
sake, for financial profit, for pleasure, or for the benefit of mankind. 
The usefulness of each one of these agencies is becoming greater 
every day. A very large proportion of a daily increasing store of 
knowledge, the result of years of research and experimentation, is 
thus being gradually wrought into the form of popular literature and 
made available to every farmer and farmer’s son studious enough to 
seek them out and read them. We can scarcely hope that the time 
will come when every farmer in the land will be a graduate of an 
agricultural school, but it is quite possible that the vast majority of 
our rural population may speedily acquire the habit of spending the 
long winter evenings studying the fundamental principles of the nat- 
ural sciences, in order that they may profit by the results of experi- 
ments made in all parts of the world. The winter is the time for 
planning the work of the busy summer days to follow. All available 
literature, old and recent, should be carefully and systematically 
searched for ideas that can be applied in the work of the following 
summer. It is scarcely possible to do this without learning something 
that will make the work of the future easier, pleasanter, and more 
profitable. 

There is a very large proportion of the experimental work neces- 
sary to the speedy advancement of agriculture that can only be done 
by thoroughly trained scientists, working with costly and elaborate 
apparatus, and by carefully planned systematic methods. Another 
part can be done as well or even better on the farm. Even experi- 
ments of the first class have not fulfilled their usefulness until their 
results have been applied by the farmer in his practical work. Each 
quality of soil presents a distinctly different problem. There need 
never be any fear of lack of work for the trained scientists, for, no 
matter how diligent and fruitful their labors, one of the most con- 
spicuous results of their work for many years to come must be a 
better appreciation of the great unknown still to be explored. 

The farmer’s greatest discouragement in entering upon scientific 
studies is the fact that the scientist speaks in a language unknown 
to him. The farmer and the scientist must meet halfway. The one 
must struggle to acquire as much as practicable of the technical 
language of science; the other must record his results in scientific 
language and also in the language of the layman. All persons work- 
ing for the advancement of scientific agriculture should therefore 
renew every effort to narrow the gulf between the scientists and the 
hosts of practical agriculturalists, and to develop among the latter a 
better appreciation of their opportunities for conducting experiments 
that will be interesting and profitable for themselves, their neighbors, 
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and their descendants. The farmer should be shown that the techni- 
‘alities of agricultural science are not so intricate as they at first 
appear. A few hours in study will cause such words as nitrogen, 
potash, superphosphate, carbohydrate, ete., to aequire a world of 
meaning and interest. By devoting a few hours every week to the 
reading of agricultural literature, if is possible for every farmer to 
be informed in regard to the current advances in his industry. The 
expense of the necessary books and periodicals can be greatly light- 
ened by organizing clubs and establishing libraries of agricultural 
literature. A very considerable part of the time of every scientific 
worker is taken up with the study of the reports of his fellow-workers. 
It is not only necessary that the farmer should become a student in 
order to begin experimental work in the right way, but he must remain 
a student in order to continue his trials of new methods with success 
and make his farm truly an experiment station. 


THE READING CIRCLE AS A MEANS OF RURAL EDUCATION. 


One of the most potent agencies that have been devised for popu- 
larizing agricultural science is the home reading circle. ‘‘ Farmers’ 
reading circles,” or ‘‘extension departments,” have been established 
in connection with the agricultural colleges of several States, among 
them Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Connecticut, and West 
Virginia. The first-mentioned circle is the oldest, and has consider- 
ably the largest membership. This circle and the Michigan circle 
alike offer five courses on crop production, horticulture, dairying, and 
like subjects, and when any student passes a satisfactory examination 
upon a given number of these subjects he receives a certificate. 

The extension department of Storrs College in Connecticut offers 
one course for men and another for women, and sends a member of 
the faculty to deliver one or more lectures before each circle of ten or 
more. Commencement exercises are planned for June, 1898. After 
the text-book course is completed a library of 100 volumes will be 
placed at the disposal of the cirele. 

These schools number hundreds of students each in this extension 
work, and there is a prospect for a rapid increase of membership till 
nearly every farmer’s home in these States will have such a student. 
The institution of such courses in other States is to be expected. 
Further information as to opportunities for farmers to study the 
sciences underlying their art may be found in a paper by A. C. True, 
Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, on ‘‘ Popular educa- 
tion for the farmer in the United States,” pp. 279-290, this volume. 
With such facilities every farmer may easily acquire sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge to conduct experiments profitably on his own land. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE TO THE FARMER. 


Whatever may be the ultimate uses of the products of the farm, 
agriculture is primarily engaged with the economical nutrition of 
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plants and animals. Agricultural science deals with the relations of 
physics, chemistry, and the biological sciences to every phase of every 
problem that the farmer may meet in his daily work. There is ample 
material in the results of the investigations that have been made in 
any one of the many branches of agricultural science to illustrate the 
value of scientific study to the farmer, and to plan a long series of 
experiments that can be successfully carried out on any well-regulated 
farm. In the present paper the writer will consider the importance 
of certain chemical studies of plant nutrition, and describe a few 
experiments in this line that can be appropriately undertaken by the 
farmer. 

All food for men and animals is directly or indirectly the product of 
vegetable life. Therefore, before the nutrition of animals and men 
can be achieved to the best advantage, a thorough acquaintance with 
the laws governing the nutrition of plants is necessary. For the sue- 
cessful production of any plant an abundant supply of every kind of 
food necessary for its growth must be present in a readily available 
form in the soil or in the air. It is just as impossible to grow plants 
in a soil containing only available nitrogen and potash, or lime and 
phosphorie acid, or silica and iron, as it is for a carpenter to build a 
modern frame house with only window glass and nails, or with only 
boards and mortar. It is just as useless to expect a plant to thrive in 
a soil deficient in potash, even though abundantly manured with 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, as it is to expect the carpenter to build 
the house with a million feet of lumber and no nails. It is quite as 
futile to attempt to feed a plant nitrogen in the form of coarse leather 
scrap as it would be to furnish the carpenter the iron he is to use for 
nails in the form of pig iron. In brief, every vegetable structure is 
made up of certain indispensable chemical elements, which must be 
accessible in available form throughout the period of its growth. It 
is one of the most important duties of the agricultural scientist to 
learn what these indispensable elements are and how most economic- 
ally to supply them in highly available form to growing plants. 


PREPARATION OF THE PLANT’S FOOD IN THE SOIL. 


The preparation, or rendering available, of plant food for the grow- 
ing crop is just as important as is the preparation of food for human 
beings. Much has been learned during comparatively recent years in 
regard to the manner in which nitrogenous foods are prepared in the 
soil for the use of plants. While various organic compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen and salts of ammonia appear to be assimilated to some 
extent by agricultural plants, it is nitric acid in the form of nitrates 
that is preeminently their best food. The nitrogen of ammonia salts 


and organic matter is rapidly changed to nitrates by the microorgan- 


isms of the soil, and thus prepared for the use of the plants by proc- 


esses which have been clearly described in a paper by H. W. Wiley, 


a 
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chief of the Division of Chemistry, on ‘‘Soil ferments important in 
agriculture,” in the Yearbook for 1895, pp. 69-102. The speed with 
which ammonia salts are changed to nitrates depends upon the pres- 
ence and activity of the nitrifying organisms in the soil and the main- 
tenance of the conditions which favor their growth. The nitrogen of 
organic matter must first be brought to the form of ammonia by the 
organisms of putrefaction before it can be nitrified. The proneness 
to putrefaction of any organic substance will therefore determine the 
availability of its nitrogen for the nutrition of vegetable life. The 
better suited an organic substance is for food for the organisms of 
putrefaction, the sooner will its nitrogen be changed to a form suita- 
able to serve as food for the higher plants. In the light of these facts 
it is not difficult to understand why the nitrogen of an old shoe is less 
available as a plant food than the nitrogen of a piece of meat. 

The important conditions governing the activity of the nitrifying 
organisms are little or no acidity and an abundant supply of air and 
moisture. The moisture, however, must not be so excessive as to pre- 
vent the air for any considerable period from permeating the soil. 

Experiments made in the laboratory of the Division of Chemistry of 
the Department have shown the nitrifying organisms from widely 
separated regions of the United States to be so extremely sensitive 
to an excess of acid that this is a sufficient reason in itself for every 
farmer to try the effect of lime on all soils not known to be of a decid- 
edly calcareous nature. 

Experiments recently made in France by Dehérain show that stir- 
ring the soil greatly increases the rate of nitrification. This result 
suggests a series of interesting experiments, that can be made on any 
farm. After the land has been plowed for any crop (preferably win- 
ter wheat) and harrowed in the usual manner to even up the surface, 
select a representative strip across the field and stir the soil of this 
strip to a depth of 3 to 4 inches with a cultivator or spring-tooth 
harrow every day or two throughout the entire period intervening 
between the plowing and the sowing of the seed. If there is any 
benefit to be derived from this treatment it should be manifest in the 
better growth of the crop. Its true value can of course only be found 
by comparing the cost of the extra work with the increased yield 
obtained. It is logical to suppose that any treatment of the soil 
which will hasten the formation of nitrates from the less available 
forms of nitrogen in the soil will insure a prompt and vigorous growth 


of the young plants. 
FARM MANURES. 


Every farmer has in the unmerchantable residue of his crops and 
in barnyard manure a valuable means of maintaining the fertility of 
his soil. If these materials are carefully and systematically returned 
to the land, the first purchase of commercial fertilizers can be post- 
poned for a considerable time. On a well-managed farm it ought 
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never to be necessary to purchase quantities of potash and phos- 
phorie acid greatly in excess of the amounts actually sold as con- 
stituents of the products of the farm. ‘These substances undergo no 
loss in the decomposition of carefully preserved manures and crop 
residues, and are usually not readily washed away by rain waters 
flowing over or percolating through the soil. With nitrogen it is quite 
different. This element is very likely to be lost in the decomposition 
of its organic compounds under the action of bacteria, and in the 
form of nitrates is very readily washed out of the soil. Of the ele- 
ments necessary for the growth of plants and most likely to be defi- 
cient in the soil (potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen), from 60 to 90 
per cent of the quantities contained in the food of animals are recoy- 
ered in the manure. The fertilizer value of ordinary food for farm 
animals ranges from $1 to more than $20 per ton. In the case of 
many foods the fertilizing value may nearly or quite equal their com- 
mercial value. The manure should be considered just as much a 
part of the return from the feeding of farm animals as are meat, milk, 
labor, orsalable animals. Indeed, the values of the manures produced 
by sheep, calves, cows, and horses have been stated at from $24 to $30 
per year per 1,000 pounds of live weight, and for pigs at $60 per 1,000 
pounds of live weight. These figures are based upon actual experi- 
ments reported by the Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. 

No farmer would think of allowing the unnecessary loss of a pound 
of meat, milk, or wool, or of a day’s labor of one of his draft animals, 
but many of them allow as much as one-half of the value of their 
barnyard manure to go to waste each year. The importance of care 
in the preservation of manure has been emphasized in the publications 
of the Department and of the experiment stations of several of the 
States. Many experiments have been made in this country and in 
Europe to determine the nature, causes, and means of preventing the 
losses which occur during the collection, storage, and use of stable 
manure and crop residues. The causes of losses may be enumerated 
as follows: 

(1) Imperfect collection of the liquid excreta, which possess even 
greater value than do the solid excreta. 

(2) The decomposing action of microorganisms contained in the 
intestinal tract of animals and in the air, by which there is likely to 
be a considerable loss of nitrogen, either in the form of ammonia or in 
the form of uncombined nitrogen. 

(3) The exposure of manure to the leaching action of rains or of rain 
water as it runs from the eaves of buildings, by which the loss of its 
valuable constituents is very great. 

(4) All stable manures and the refuse of many farm crops (particu- 
larly straw) contain organisms which cause the liberation of nitrogen 
in the gaseous form, when grown in favorable media containing 
nitrates. There is, therefore, a constant danger that the conditions 
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of the soil may be favorable for the growth of these denitrifying 
organisms, and that they will cause a considerable loss of nitrogen by 
rapidly destroying the nitrates contained in the soil. These organisms 
deerease in number and activity when the manure is stored for some 
time. In view of these facts, it is evident that fresh stable manure 
and nitrates should never be applied to the soil at the same time. 

(5) It has been the practice among some farmers to incorporate all 
the straw possible with manures, in order to facilitate the rotting of 
the straw and thus increase the availability of the plant food con- 
tained in it. Considering the objection to inoculating the soil with 
the denitrifying organisms contained in straw, the practice of plow- 
ing under large quantities of this material in the unrotted state is 
questionable. 

; COLLECTION AND APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


The results of the most recent experiments indicate that manure 
should be collected in a pit having impervious walls and bottom; that 
it should be thoroughly compacted and kept well moistened; that it 
should be protected from the leaching action of falling rain and 
from streams of rain water flowing from the roofs of buildings or 
from higher adjacent ground. <A farmer could not plan an experi- 
ment more interesting and instructive to himself and his neighbors 
than one designed to determine the relative fertilizing value of manure 
when carefully and when carelessly stored. The danger of loss in 
storing manures argues that it is best to apply them to the land as 
soon as possible. On the other hand, the presence within them of 
organisms capable of rapidly destroying nitrates already formed in 
the soil suggests that manures should be stored in such a manner and 
for such a time as will lessen or destroy the activity of this class of 
organisms. The bacteriologist, the chemist, and the practical farmer 
must join hands in trying to solve this problem, which is one of the 
most important in agricultural science. The scientists must seek 
out every organism found in manures, study the conditions which 
favor or hinder its growth, and determine the properties of the sub- 
stances which are formed during its growth. The farmer, in the 
meantime, should make careful tests in the field in order to determine 
the applicability of a given result to his peculiar conditions. Itisa 
comparatively easy task to manure one portion of a field with fresh 
manure and another portion with manure which has been stored 
under definite conditions for a certain time. For this purpose the 
manure produced by a given set of animals should be collected sep- 
arately for a convenient period (one week, for example), stored where 
if can be kept moist, closely packed, and sheltered from the leaching 
action of rain. The storage period may vary from one month to one 
or more years. When the time for preparing the soil has arrived the 
manure should be collected for the same period of time as was the 
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stored manure and from the same set of animals fed in the same way. 
The fresh and stored manures should each be applied to equal areas 
of land of the same kind, ‘The crops should be harvested separately 
and the relative yields determined. 

A similar experiment should be made with straw or with other crop 
residues which are not used for fodder or for the bedding of animals. 
The experiment can be conveniently made with land on which straw 
is to be used as a manure for winter wheat. While the animals are 
in the pasture during the summer most farms will have a shed which 
can be used for this purpose. Weigh one or two loads of straw and 
pile it up in this shed as early in the spring as it is no longer needed 
for sheltering the animals. Keep the pile of straw thoroughly 
moistened until it is time to prepare the land for sowing wheat. The 
more thoroughly and continuously moist the straw is kept the more 
rapidly it will decompose. When the time comes to plow for wheat 
select two convenient equal areas of similar soil and apply this 
decomposed straw to one and to the other a quantity of ‘“‘bright,” 
unweathered straw equal to the quantity of straw placed in the shed 
for decomposition. 

In this experiment it is to be expected that, other things being 
equal, a somewhat better result would be obtained with the decom- 
posed straw than with the fresh, hecause the rotting has increased 
the availability of the plant food contained in the former. This 
factor can be eliminated and a more positive test of the nitrate- 
destroying power of the fresh straw obtained by treating a portion of 
each of these experimental plots with liberal applications of nitrate 
of soda, superphosphate, and potassic manure. In the latter case, 
equal yields may be expected on both plots, unless the denitrifying 
organisms contained in the fresh straw cause a destruction of the 
soil nitrates. 


A SUPPLY OF NITROGEN AT A MINIMUM COST. 


We have seen that nitrogen is the element most likely to be lost in 
the storage of manures, and is the one most easily removed from the 
soil by percolating water. It also costs nearly three times as much 
per pound as do phosphoric acid and potash. 

Nitrogen occurs as a constituent of a multitude of organic com- 
pounds, as ammonia or its salts, as nitrous and nitric acids, which 
combine with bases to form nitrites and nitrates, and as the uncom- 
bined nitrogen of the atmosphere. Combined nitrogen in any one of 
the first three forms, as offered for sale in high grade fertilizing 
materials, costs the farmer from 12 to 15 cents per pound. Luckily, 
we have a means of drawing a supply of this element from the 
immense store of uncombined nitrogen in the atmosphere. The 
medium by which we are able to bring this nitrogen into combination 
for the use of plants and animals is the nitrogen-fixing organisms 
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found in the root nodules of leguminous plants (clover, beans, peas, 
vetches, lupines, serradella, ete.). These organisms and the adyan- 
tages of leguminous crops for green manuring and for feeding animals 
have been frequently deseribed in the publications of the Depart- 
ment and elsewhere. No opportunity should be lost, however, to 
emphasize the importance of this means of obtaining nitrogenous food 
for agricultural plants. Not only should leguminous plants be used 
in all eases for green manuring, but they should be grown as exten- 
sively as practicable for food for animals. They require little or no 
nitrogenous fertilization, produce fodders richer in nitrogenous mat- 
ter than do the grasses and other nonleguminous plants, and for the 
same weight of food produce a more valuable manure. 

There is one precaution necessary to insure the maximum amount 
of nitrogen being taken from the air by a given leguminous plant. 
The soil must contain a sufficient number of the particular variety of 
bacteria suited to form nodules on the species of leguminous plants 
to be grown. Pure cultures of the particular variety of organism 
suited to assist the growth of each species of leguminous plants are 
manufactured and offered for sale in Germany. These cultures have 
been tried for two years with varying results in England and on the 
continent of Europe for the inoculation of soils which are to produce 
plants of this order. Inoculation experiments have also been made 
by taking soil from fields on which a given leguminous plant has 
flourished and distributing it over the field on which the next crop of 
the same species is to be grown. The directions of Salfeld-Lingen 
for making inoculations with soil may be recommended for trial on 
the farms of this country. <A translation of these directions, as pub- 
lished in Annales Agronomiques, follows: 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN THE USE OF SOILS FOR INOCULATION OF OTHER 
SOILS WITH NITROGEN-FIXING ORGANISMS.! 


(1) For the different varieties of clover, the soil to be used for the inoculation 
should be taken from a field on which clover has grown well, and on which the 
last crop of clover has not been followed by serradella, peas, vetches, or lupines. 

(2) The same rule is to be followed for serradella, peas, and other leguminous 
plants. 

(3) As the leguminous tubercles which contain, or have contained, the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria are in the layer of arable soil situated at a depth of 2 to 8 cen- 
timeters (1 to 3inches) from the surface, care should be exercised to take precisely 
this layer of soil for the inoculation. After the soil has been selected and collected 
it should be well pulverized and mixed to facilitate its spreading over the field to 
be inoculated. 

(4) The soil to be used for the inoculation should be applied as soon as possible 
after its collection. It may be sown with the hand or with a fertilizer drill. 

(5) If the soil can not be distributed immediately it is to be preserved in piles 
and protected from the cold by covering it with a layer of sod. 

(6) It is important that these organisms, which possess no power of movement, 
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be well distributed through the soil by a thorough harrowing, after the inoculating 
material has been distributed over the field, in such a manner that the bacteria 
will be brought into the layer of soil situated 2 to 8 centimeters (1 to 3 inches) 
below the surface. 

(7) If kainite has been applied to the field it should be well harrowed in before 
sowing the soil to be used for inoculation. 

(8) As has been stated above, the inoculating material should be mixed with 
the soil immediately after it has been sown. This is especially necessary when 
the weather is dry and the sun is very hot. 

(9) Burying the inoculating material too deeply must be avoided. Deep work- 
ing is only permissible after the inoculating material has been distributed through 
the upper layers of the soil by a thorough harrowing. 

(10) When it is not necessary to transport the soil used for inoculation to a very 
great distance there should be no fear of using too much. At least 5,000 kilos may 
be used per hectare (4.5 tons per acre). 

(11) In general, an inoculation is not necessary when a certain leguminous 
plant has already been cultivated with success on a given soil and no other legumi- 
nous plant has subsequently been grown on the same soil, 


In making experimental inoculations it must be remembered that 
the best results can be expected only when the growing plants are 
abundantly supplied with available phosphoric acid and potash. In 
planning an experiment to determine the cause of the poor growth of 
any leguminous plant, the field, or a portion thereof, should be divided 
into eight parts. One series of four of these should be inoculated 
according to the above directions, and the other series of four left 
uninoculated. On one plot of each of these two series use no addi- 
tional fertilizers; to another plot of each series apply a liberal dressing 
of superphosphate; treat the third plot of each series with an abundant 
application of some potash salt; to the fourth plot in each series add 
both phosphorie acid and potash. In addition, a narrow strip embrac- 
ing portions of each of the eight plots can be appropriately treated 
with lime, unless the soil is known to be already well supplied with 
this substance. 


USE OF ‘‘CATCH CROP” TO MAINTAIN A SUPPLY OF NITROGEN IN 
THE SOIL. 


The ease with which nitrates are washed out of the soil by excess- 
ive rainfall indicates that the ground should be covered by erops 
that will use the soil nitrates for their growth during the fall and 
winter months in climates where there is an abundance of rain dur- 
ing this period of the year. Some crop should, therefore, be started 
in the late summer or autumn, before or after the removal of corn, 
potatoes, and similar crops. For this purpose leguminous plants are 
eminently suited, since they not only feed upon tne nitrates formed 
during the summer, but they also have the power of feeding upon 
the nitrogen of the air. The time-honored practice of sowing clover 
with wheat in the spring is especially to be recommended, as the 
young clover plants develop rapidly after the removal of the wheat 
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crop. By the judicious use of ‘‘ catch crops” in this manner when- 
ever the soil would otherwise lie barren, the supply of nitrogen 
already in the soil can not only be preserved, but if can be increased 
by drawing upon the unlimited store of atmospheric nitrogen. Plants 
thus produced may be used for feeding or may be plowed under as 
a green manure when the land is needed for the next crop. 

° 


MINOR SOURCES OF PLANT FOOD, 


When the manure produced upon the farm is found insufficient, a 
careful study should be made of all available sources of plant food. 
Each farmer should consider the cost and suitability for his soil of 
every sort of fertilizing material obtainable. Farmers living near 
cities should consider the availability for their use of street sweep- 
ings and other forms of city refuse. When the farm wagon is sent 
to the city with a load of produce it is often a simple matter to take 
home a load of sweepings or other fertilizing material that would 
otherwise be used to fill up low ground or to pollute some small 
inland stream. Many of these materials will need to be composted 
in order to prepare them for application to the land. Any waste 
animal or vegetable matter not infected with the germs of some 
disease of man or animals can be appropriately used for the pur- 
pose. The making of composts will be found described in any good 
book on agriculture, but the chemical changes taking place in com- 
post heaps, as well as the microorganisms which cause these changes, 
strongly call for further study. It may be stated for the present, 
however, that nitrogenous fertilizers which are already in condition 
to go on the field should never be composted, because of the danger 
of losing a part of their nitrogen. Almost any farmer, by carefully 
looking about him, can discover more or less plant food going to waste 
which can be obtained for nothing, or at a very small cost. Methods 
for composting animal refuse, ete., are fully described by Storer and 
other writers on agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


When we recall that from 7 to 135 pounds of nitrogen, from 3 to 
55 pounds of phosphoric acid, and from 3 to 36 pounds of potash are 
sold with every ton of produce leaving the farm, it is easily under- 
stood that sooner or later some of these important plant foods must 
be returned to the soil. But among the greatly diversified soils of 
our country there are some in which all of these ingredients do not 
become deficient at the same time. Some soils are especially well 
supplied with phosphoric acid, others with potash, and others with 
nitrogen, while still others are deficient in only one of these three 
elements of fertility. For example, Professor Hilgard mentions a 
California soil containing 1,400 pounds of sodium nitrate per acre in 
the first foot of soil. 
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It is therefore the duty of every farmer to determine the needs of 
each one of his fields and then to study the best means of supplying 
these deficiencies. It is to be hoped that we will soon be able to 
develop chemical methods for quickly determining what plant foods 
are lacking in a given soil. ‘This, however, is impracticable in many 
cases at present. The results of fertilizer tests made at our experi- 
ment stations are of inestimable value, but it has not yet been pos- 
sible to establish a station or substation on every variety of soil. 
Indeed, many farms include two or more widely different types of 
soil or of land so situated as to require different treatment. Taking 
into consideration the writings on agricultural science and the results 
obtained by the experiment stations, each farmer should inaugurate 
a series of experiments to determine the best system of fertilization 
and crop rotation for him to adopt. It must not be expected that 
a given practice of farming will be the best indefinitely. Father, son, 
and grandson can not expect successfully to grow the same crops, on 
the same soil, in the same rotation, and with the same manuring. 

The relative prices of various farm products and of various com- 
mercial fertilizers change from year to year, and the successful farmer 
must change his practice accordingly. He must strive continually to 
improve his methods so as to realize the greatest margin between the 
cost of production and the selling price of his products. 

As has been well established for several years, the four elements of 
plant food which he will chiefly need to consider are nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid, potash, and lime. The first three are usually the more 
important, but the fourth one can not be neglected except on soils 
known to contain it in abundance. Lime may be needed as a plant 
food, to correct excessive acidity, and to aid in the decomposition of the 
organic matter of the soil and the liberation of other plant foods. In 
purchasing fertilizers a guaranty of the percentages of the active con- 
stituents just named should always be insisted upon. In applying 
them to the soil a careful record should always be kept of the total 
quantity of fertilizer and the actual weight of each of the active 
ingredients actually applied to each acre or other definite area of land. 
Until the utility of a given method of manuring has been demonstrated 
beyond question the fertilizer should be omitted from a representative 
portion of the field, in order that the difference in the yield on fertilized 
and unfertilized portions can be observed. The only satisfactory way 
of determining this difference is to harvest separately and actually 
weigh and note the quality of the product from equal areas selected 
in fertilized and unfertilized parts of the field. The difference in 
value of the two yields can then be compared with the cost of the 
system of fertilization employed. Far too often the farmer is satisfied 
merely to note the difference in color or height of the crops growing 
on fertilized and unfertilized portions of the field. | 

When there is no other means of forming an opinion in regard to_ 
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the nature of the supply of plant food in the soil of any farm, its 
fields should be divided into eight representative portions. These 
portions should be so arranged as to prevent as far as possible the 
vitiation of the results of the experiment by differences in the char- 
acter of the soil. One of the portions of each field should be fertilized 
with nitrogen; a second, with phosphorie acid; a third, with potash; 
a fourth, with nitrogen and phosphoric acid; a fifth, with nitrogen 
and potash; a sixth, with phosporie acid and potash; a seventh, with 
nitrogen, phosphorie acid, and potash, and an eighth should be left 
unfertilized. In addition, lime should be applied to a strip of land so 
selected as to cross each of the plots just mentioned. The value of 
the experiment would be increased by dividing each of the plots into 
two portions and applying to one part just one-half of the dose of 
fertilizing material applied to the other part. This would give an 
indieation of the proper quantity of plant food to be applied. When- 
ever leguminous crops can be made to form a part of a rotation, 
nitrogenous manures are preferably applied to the other crops of the 
rotation. 

Any farmer desiring to undertake a systematic experiment of this 
kind should apply to the experiment station of his State for instruc- 
tion in regard to the details of the work, especially in regard to any 
modifications of the experiment advisable for his particular locality. 


FARM RECORDS. 


The value of fertilizer tests and of all experimental work on the 
farm is largely lost if accurate and complete records are not kept of 
the conditions and results of each experiment. There is probably no 
other industry having an equal amount of capital invested in which 
as little bookkeeping is done as is the case with farming. The farmer 
should keep an accurate record of the crop growing on each field each 
year, the quantity and chemical composition of fertilizers used, the 
yield obtained, the cost of production, and the selling price of the 
product. Means of weighing are now at hand on a very considerable 
proportion of farms, and a little time is all that is needed to produce 
records that will become of inestimable value in a very few years. 

Similar records should be kept of the results of feeding animals for 
the production of milk or meat. The quantity, kind, and value of 
the food, the length of the period of feeding, the weight, age, and cost 
of the animals at the beginning, and their weight and value at the 
end of this period should be noted in the case of animals fed for 
meat production. For dairy cows, the weight of milk, butter, etce., 
produced should also be noted. 

All records should be kept which are necessary to enable the farmer 
to know at what cost he produces each bushel of wheat, corn, and 
oats, and each pound of meat, milk, butter, wool, ete. 
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Only one of the many branches of agricultural science has been 
drawn upon for illustrating the importance of scientific study to the 
farmer. We have considered at some length the value of a knowledge 
of the laws governing plant nutrition, a knowledge necessary for the 
successful production of plants suitable for the food and comfort of 
man and the domestic animals. It is not only necessary to know how 
to feed plants, but there must be methods for combating the numerous 
diseases that so often attack them. By studying the laws of animal 
nutrition the farmer will also be able to lower the cost at which he 
produces meat, wool, dairy products, eggs, etc., as well as to reduce 
the cost of producing and maintaining his draft animals. 


THE FRUIT INDUSTRY, AND SUBSTITUTION OF DOMES- 
TIC FOR FOREIGN-GROWN FRUITS. | 


By WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Pomologist, Division of Pomology. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The fruit industry, considered from the commercial standpoint, is 
of recent development in the United States. The colonists of the 
Atlantie Slope and the Mississippi Valley found a great variety and 
abundant supply of wild fruits and nuts in the forests. Those who 
came from England and other North European countries found indig- 
enous representatives of most of their familiar fruits and nuts about 
their new homes, together with many which were new to them. They 
had but to gather of the abundance which surrounded them in sum- 
mer and devise means for storing it for winter use. The pioneers 
of the lower Pacific Coast, on the contrary, found few attractive 
indigenous fruits, and were dependent upon such as they introduced 
and cultivated for their fruit supply, which was, therefore, from an 
early day, chiefly exotie. 


FRUITS FOUND AND USED BY THE EARLY COLONISTS. 


The chronicler of the expedition sent out by Raleigh to explore in 
the vicinity of Hatteras said of the grapes observed there that he had 
visited those parts of Europe in which this fruit was most abundant, 
and that the difference in Norges in favor of Roanoke was quite 
incredible. 

Ralph Lane, in reporting his observations in 1585-86, pronounced the 
grapes of Virginia to be larger than thosé of France, Spain, or Italy. 

John Smith found ‘‘ Chestnuts whose wild fruit equalize the best in 
France, Spaine, Germany, or Italy to their tast[e]s that had tasted 
them all.” He early learned to discriminate between the green and 
the ripe persimmon, for he states: ‘‘Plumbs there are of three sorts. 
The red and white are like our hedge plumbs; but the other, which 
they call Putchamins grow as high as Palmeta. The fruit is like a 
medler; it is first green, then yellow, and red when it is ripe; if it be 
not ripe it will draw a man’s mouth awrie with much torment; but 
when it is ripe it is as delicious as an Apricot.” He mentions also 
chinquapins, cherries, crab apples, and grapes, of which last named the 
colonists made “‘neere 20 gallons of wine, which was neere as good as 
your French Brittish wine.” He describes at length the Indian meth- 
ods of drying nuts and persimmons for the winter supply and of 
preparing them for food,and mentions among other summer fruits 
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‘* strawberries which ripen in April” and ‘‘ Mulberries which ripen in 
May and June;” he also mentions*gooseberries and raspberries as 
abundant. 

The New England colonists made similar reports. In the words of 
one who was at Plymouth in 1622, ‘‘The chestnut, hazlenut, beech- 
nut, butternut, and shagbark yielded contributions to the store of 
food laid up for winter. Wild cherries, mulberries and plums 
enlarged the variety of the summer’s diet. Wild berries, as the 
strawberry, the gooseberry, the raspberry, the whortleberry, the cran- 
berry, grew in plenty in the meadow and champaign lands. Vines 
bearing grapes of tolerable flavor flourished along the streams.” 
Rev. Francis Higginson, writing from the Massachusetts colony in 
1629, says: ‘‘ Excellent vines are here, up and down in the woods. 
Our governor hath already planted a vineyard with great hopes of 
encrease; also mulberries, plums, raspberries, corrance, chestnuts, 
filberts, walnuts, smalnuts, hurtleberries, and hawes of white thorne, 
neer as good as our cherries in England, they grow in plentie here.” 
William Wood, who came in 1629, reports, ‘‘ There is likewise Straw- 
berries in abundance, verie large ones, some being two inches about; 
one may gather halfe a bushellin aforenoone. In other seasons there 
be Gooseberries, Bilberries, Resberries, Treacleberries, Hurtleberries, 
Currants; which being dried in the Sunne are little inferior to those 
that our Grocers sell m England.” He seems to have been a man of 
discriminating taste, for, unlike other writers of the period, he tem- 
pered his praise of some with condemnation of others, as in the follow- 
ing lines: ‘‘The Cherrie trees yield great store of Cherries which 
grow on clusters like grapes; they be much smaller than our English 
cherry, nothing neare so good if they be not fully ripe, they so furre 
the mouth that the tongue will cleave to the roofe, and the throat 
wax hoarse with swallowing those red Bullies (as I may call them), 
being little better in taste. English ordering may bring them to be 
an English cherry but yet*they are as wilde as the Jndians. The 
Plummes of the Countrey be better for Plumbs than the Cherries be 
for Cherries; they be black and yellow about the bignesse of a Dam- 
son, of a reasonable good taste. The white thorne affords hawes as 
big as an English Cherrie which is esteemed above a Cherrie for his 
goodness and pleasantnesse to the taste.” In his account, “‘New 
England’s prospect,” we find that comparisons of latitude and climate 
were being made with a view to determine the possibilities of 
domestic wine production, for he says ‘‘vines afford great store of 
grapes which are very bigge, both fer the grape and Cluster, sweet 
and good; These be of two sorts, red and white, there is likewise a 
smaller kinde of grape which groweth in the Islands, which is sooner 
ripe and more delectable; so that there is no knowne reason why as 
good wine may not be made in those parts as well as in Burdenaux in 
France. being under the-same degree.” * * * 
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Roger JVilliams found the strawberry ‘‘ the wonder of all the fruits 
growing naturally in these parts. In some places where the natives 
have planted I have many times seen as many as would fill a good 
ship within a few miles compass.” 

William Penn, writing in 1683, mentioned chestnuts, walnuts, 
plums, strawberries, cranberries, whortleberries, and grapes as grow- 
ing naturally in the woods, and questioned whether if was best to 
attempt to improve the fruits of the country, especially the grapes, 
by the care and skill of art or to send for fureign stems and sets, 
already good and approved. It seemed to him most reasonable to 
believe that a thing grows best where it grows naturally, and that it 
would hardly be equaled by another of the same kind not naturally 
growing there. 

The abundant and varied supply of indigenous fruits in the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley and Lake regions is still a matter of recollection 
among the surviving pioneers and their descendants. 


CULTIVATION OF NATIVE FRUITS. 


Recorded efforts to improve the native fruits by cultivation are 
more numerous in connection with the colonies in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania than in New England. 2 

The abundance of indigenous fruits along the James naturally 
suggested to the colonists the wisdom of attempting their cultivation, 
and efforts in this direction were encouraged by the Virginia Com- 
pany. As the wine supply of the mother country came entirely from 
foreign lands the company sought to encourage the culture of the 
grape in the Jamestown colony. The first efforts in this direction 
seem to have been made with the native grapes, the productiveness, 
size, and quality of which were so highly praised by the early 
settlers. . 

Lord Delaware, who arrived in 1610, brought with him French 
vine dressers, who, soon after their arrival, proceeded to transplant 
the native vines. We have no record of the outcome of this exper- 
iment nor of that of Dale, who, soon after the settlement at Henrico, 
in 1611, established a vineyard of 3 acres, in which he planted the 
vines of the native grape to test their adaptability to the production 
of wines that could be substituted for those of France and Spain. 

In 1619 the Virginia Company sent several French vine dressers, 
with many slips of the finest vines that Europe afforded. These vine 
dressers reported that the grapeg of the colony far excelled those of 
their native Languedoc, both in abundance and variety, and that 
they had planted their cuttings at Michaelmas and obtained grapes 
from them in the following spring. By an act of the assembly of 
that year every householder was compelled by law to plant ten cut- 
tings and to protect them from injury. He was expected at the same 
time to acquire the art of dressing a vineyard, either by special 
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instruction or by personal observation. Such favor in the shape of 
bounties was bestowed upon those who actively engaged in vine 
culture that vineyards were established containing as many as ten 
thousand vines. 

The wines sent to England failed to equal the expectations of the 
promoters, their inferior quality being ascribed at the time to the 
defective manner of manufacture. Some ascribed it to the perverse- 
ness of the vine dressers, who were thought to have concealed their 
knowledge out of spite against their employers, and by way of pun- 
ishment the assembly refused to grant them permission to cultivate 
tobacco, to which crop they had probably turned to gain a subsistence. 

Penn’s inclination to favor the cultivation of native rather than 
introduced fruits has already been noted. But the failure of the 
native grapes to yield a good quality of wine whenever tried seems to 
have diverted attention from their improvement and that of other 
native fruits for about a century, and to have stimulated efforts to 
introduce the fruits of the Old World in the several colonies. 


INTRODUCTION OF EXOTIC FRUITS. 


The first recorded effort at introducing foreign fruits was made by 
the Jamestown colonists in May, 1607. Within two weeks after their 
arrival on Jamestown Island they had cleared land for sowing English 
wheat, and had reserved a space for a garden, in which were planted 
seeds of fruits and vegetables not indigenous to the country, inelud- 
ing the melon, the potato, the pineapple, and the orange. These had 
doubtless been obtained by the colonists at Dominica or elsewhere in 
the West Indies while en route. The fate of the effort, so far as 
the pineapple and orange are concerned, may safely be left to the 
imagination. 

The importation of cuttings of European vines in 1619 has already 
been noticed. In 1622, in compliance with the request of the authori- 
ties of the colony, the Virginia Company made provision for dispateh- 
ing to Jamestown a pinnace containing not only wheat and barley, 
but also garden seeds and scions of fruit trees. 

What suecess attended this effort is not recorded, but it is not 
unlikely that the apples, pears, peaches, apricots, vines, figs, and 
other fruits which Smith stated in 1629 ‘‘some have planted that 
prospered exceedingly” resulted from it, Certain it is that in 1647 
the apple is recorded as grafted upon wild stocks in Virginia, while 
in 1686 William Fitzhugh, in describing his own plantation, mentions 
‘*a large orchard of about 2,500 apple trees, most grafted, well fenced 
with a locust fenee.”* By the close of the seventeenth century there 


1 For historical outline of improvement of native fruits, see ‘‘ Century of American 
horticulture,” by L. H. Bailey, in Florists Exchange for March 30, 1895. 

2 Letter of William Fitzhugh, April 22, 1686, Economic History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century, by Philip Alexander Bruce, Vol. II, p. 243. 
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were few plantations in Virginia without orchards of apple, peach, 
pear, plum, apricot, and quince. 

Frequent attempts were made to introduce in cultivation the fruits 
of the Mediterranean region. Importations of trees or cuttings of 
olives, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and figs are frequently men- 
tioned in the colonial records, but of these none but the fig is recorded 
as being suecessfully grown. Of this fruit, Smith wrote in 1629 that 
one Mistress Pearce, of Jamestown, an honest, industrious woman, 
had gathered from her garden in one year ‘‘neere an hundred bushels 
of excellent figges.” 

Of early introductions to New England, a memorandum was made 
March 16, 1629, ‘‘to provide to send for New England, Vyne Planters, 
Stones of all sorts of fruits, as peaches, plums, filberts, cherries, pear, 
aple, quince kernells, pomegranats, * * * also currant plants.” 
It is a reasonable inference that these were sent, and that some of these 
and others succeeded with the colonists, for John Josselyn states in 
1639 that the master of the ship in which he sailed from Boston Octo- 
ber 11, 1839, ‘‘ having been ashore upon the Governors Island, gave me 
half a seore very fair Pippins which he brought from thence.” After 
his second sojourn in New England, 1663-1671, he stated, ‘‘fruit trees 
prosper abundantly, Apple-trees, Pear-trees, Quince-trees, Cherry- 
trees, Plum-trees, Barberry-trees. I have observed with admiration 
that the kernels sown or the Sucecors planted produce as fair & good 
fruit without grafting as the Tree from whence they are taken; the 
Countrey is replenished with fair and large Orchards.” ‘‘The 
Quinees, Cherries, Damsons, set the Dames a work; Marmalad and 
preserved Damsons is to be met with in every house.” While on 
board ship, Josselyn was informed by one Mr. Woolcut (a magistrate 
in Connecticut colony) that he had made 500 hogsheads of cider from 
his own orchard in one year. ; 

According to family tradition, a pear tree which stood near the 
mansion on Governor Endicott’s farm was imported in 1630. Certain 
it is that Endicott soon after this propagated young trees (probably 
seedlings) and furnished them to other colonists both by gift and in 
exchange for land. Frequent importations of seeds, scions, and 
grafted trees, together with propagation from those already noticed, 
both by seeds and grafts, brought the orchards of New England up 
to such point that Dudley, in 1726, stated in a paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, ‘four Apples are, without doubt as good as 
those of England, and much fairer to look to, and so are the Pears, 
but we have not got all the Sorts. * * * Our People of late years, 
have run so much upon Orchards, that in a village near Boston, con- 
sisting of about forty Families, they made near ten Thousand Bar- 
rels [of cider].” 

Perhaps the earliest recorded grafted tree brought from Europe 
(that of Governor Endicott is stated to have been a seedling) was the 
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Summer Bonchretien, planted by Governor Stuyvesant in 1647 in New 
Amsterdam. It is said to have been brought from Holland, and its 
trunk remained standing on the corner of Third avenue and Thir- 
teenth street, New York City, until 1866, when it was broken down 
by a dray. Many of the earliest introductions of named varieties of 
the pear, including White Doyenne, St. Germain, Brown Beurre, Vir- 
gouleuse, ete., were made by the French Huguenots, who settled 
about Boston and New York shortly after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. 

The early French colonists established orchards and vineyards along 
the rivers and lakes of the interior soon.after their arrival. Through 
the agency of trappers and appreciative Indians, these fruits were 
soon widely distributed. Seedling trees of apple, pear, and peach 
were found bearing fruit in isolated localities throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley and in the vicinity of the Great Lakes when the later 
settlers migrated there previous to the year 1800. 

There is ample evidence that by the beginning of the present cen- 
tury few established homesteads in the Eastern United States were 
without a home supply of apples in their season, while many had 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and other fruits. But aside from the 
sale of cider made from apples, brandy from peaches, and, in a few 
localities, wine from wild or cultivated vines of the native grape, 
commerce in domestic fruits or their products could hardly be said to 
exist. 

THE BEGINNING OF FOREIGN TRADE IN FRUITS. 


The beginning of the foreign fruit trade of the United States is 
with difficulty distinguished at this time, but it seems to have started 
with the receipt of a shipment made in 1621 by the governor of Ber- 
muda to the Jamestown colony. It consisted of ‘‘two great Chests 
filled with all such kinds anid sorts of Fruits and Plants as their 
Tlands had; as Figs, Pomegranats, Oranges, Lemons, Sugar-canes, 
Plantanes, Potatoes, Papawes, Cassado roots, red Pepper, the Prickell 
Peare, and the like.”! This was followed within a few months by the 
arrival in Bermuda from Virginia of ‘‘a small Barke with many 
thanks for the presents sent them; much Aquauitae, Oile, Sacke, and 
Bricks they brought in exchange of more Fruits and Plants, Ducks, 
Turkies, and Limestone; of which she had plenty and so returned.” 
As intercourse was frequent, there was undoubtedly a considerable 
import trade in such fresh fruits.of the Tropics as would endure sail 
transportation between the more southern coast colonies and the 
West Indies, though little is on record to bear witness to the fact. 

At what time the trade in the fruit products of southern Europe 
began is not known, but it was doubtless at an early day. The 


1Capt. John Smith’s Works, p. 681. 
*Tbid., p. 682. 
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inventory of the Hubbard store, York County, Va., in 1667, discloses 
the following items: ‘‘Twenty-five pounds of raisins, one hundred 
gallons of brandy, and twenty gallons of wine.” 

As most of the dried and preserved fruits of the Mediterranean 
region were then considered luxuries rather thai necessities, it is 
likely that the trade in them did not become important until the 
colonies had accumulated considerable wealth. It probably became 
an important item before the Revolution, and was, no doubt, seriously 
interfered with during the second war with England. It is a tradi- 
tion among the fruit dealers of New York City that when it was 
desired to celebrate the signing of the Treaty of Peace in 1814 by a 
grand banquet, only a half barrel of raisins and currants and a box 
or so of citron could be found in the city for the making of a plum 
pudding. ' 

In 1821, when the Treasury Department published its first state- 
ment of imports and exports, the imports of fruits and nuts, of which 
currants, raisins, figs, plums, prunes, and almonds are separately 
stated, amounted to 2,878,873 pounds, valued at $181,035. . 

At about this time notices of auction sales of the fruits mentioned, 
and of oranges, lemons, Malaga grapes in jars, tamarinds, citron, 
Madeira nuts, and filberts were of frequent occurrence in the market 
reports of New York City. 

The export trade seems to have begun with the apple, as a large 
supply existed in close proximity to the seaport towns. Trade in this 
fruit with the West Indies probably developed early in the eighteenth 
century, though we have no record of shipments until 1741, when it is 
stated that apples were exported from New England to the West 
Indies in considerable abundance. No transatlantic shipment has 
been disclosed earlier than that of a package of Newtown Pippin of 
the crop of 1758 sent to Benjamin Franklin while in London. The 
sight and taste of these brought to John Bartram, of Philadelphia, an 
order for grafts of the variety from Franklin’s friend Collinson, who 
said of the fruit he ate: ‘‘ What comes from you are delicious fruit— 
if our sun will ripen them to such perfection.” Subsequently a con- 
siderable trade must have resulted, for in 1773 it was stated by the 
younger Collinson, that while the English apple crop had failed that 
year, American apples had been found an admirable substitute, some 
of the merchants having imported great quantities of them. In his 
words: ‘‘ They are, notwithstanding, too expensive for common eating, 
being sold for two pence, three pence, and even four pence an apple. 
But their flavor is much superior to anything we can pretend to, and 
I even think superior to the apples of Italy.” 

Statistics on the subject are lacking until 1821, when the total export 
of fruit included in the Treasury statement consisted of 68,443 bushels 
of apples, valued at $39,966. 


__ Letter from Hon. Antonio Zucca, January, 1898. 
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STATISTICS! OF THE FOREIGN FRUIT TRADE, 

Since 1821 it has been possible to trace with some degree of accuracy 
the course of the foreign trade in fruits. With this end in view, a 
table showing the imports for the fiscal year 1521 is given; also tables 
showing average annual quantity and value by decades and imports 
by years since 1891 of each fruit itemized in the Treasury reports. 


Imports of fruits during the fiscal year 1821, 


Fruits. 


Quantity. Value. | 


Pounds. | 
Gowvevite. oo Fe. es oe a ee eae bo acen eeee eaee Ve Eee 
a a ie a ik a ee SOD GT |) cc niet nus 
Piven OG PENNS... cakasdcesnsubniee ene pees De BOG eee eee 
Tinisinss Wi SOiG. Waooe sco civeetese ssdoerne veva teens 1,000; 8004)..246:.500: 
All other yoising 2.025... ox cae ween 1176-910) 1-5-3053 = 
SW ott: Oe ape, ah xe eee e RLES eE S 4 SB ee 
2,878, 873 | “$181, 035 
Be eee a ere ea ee gallons-. 
DRIED FRUITS. 
° RAISINS. 


The largest item by far among the fruit imports of 1821 was raisins, 
more than three-fourths of the total quantity imported consisting of 
this fruit. During the decade ending 1840 the average annual quan- 
tity imported, as shown in the table, was nearly three times as great 
as during the first decade. Later the rate of increase was less, though 
imports continued to grow larger until the year 1884, when the maxi- 
mum importation—56,676,657 pounds, valued at $3,545,916.15—was 
reached. Since that time, in consequence of domestic production, 
almost wholly in California, the imports have diminished to about 
one-fifth of the maximum in quantity and to alittle less than one- 
seventh in value. The following tables show the average annual 
imports of raisins by decades, 1830 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 
to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of raisins, by decades. 


| Decade ending— Quantity. Value. | 

| Pounds. 
(| i Se eee Ae RGe fer e 8= ee 4, 437, 939 

| ABAD. «<2 cw sdeeedenecte seo aie eae eae ee 13, 203, 732 | 1$787,793.00 | 
BOBO S 2. - oo eens Cena shee ee ee eee 138, 492, 060 580, 488. 00 | 
(To: DE oe eae! Jes ise Atede AEE Re em 19, 008, 255 | 1,086, 238.00 

| Te oe 2 Ee eee 21,468,783 | 1,279, 256.00 
ee eee ee 33,731,861 | 2,209, 215.00 

| as Ro ee aS 41,817,016 | 2,646, 226.00 

| ee AL! Sy Bre. 18, 473, 610 878, 713. 87 


1Average annual value for eight years, 1833 to 1840, inclusive. 


- 


1 All statistics of imports prior to 1868 in these tables are from the Treasury 
statements of ‘‘imports ;” beginning with that year they are from ‘‘imports for 
consumption.” 
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Imports of raisins, by years. 


Pounds. 


- Year. | Quantity. | Value. man 


| 

i | 
LN Ce Beker i 1, 962, 642. 55 
Ra Rt os et nr a 18, 873, 670 927, 247. 44 
a ES a Sealed Sell 898,670 |. 1, 125, 522. 60 
| SE See Pa dee 13,660,498 | 566, 626. 90 
ae RA ne 2 be tec ode CON ete aie 13, 888, 095 | 593, 118. 64 
di Se, on ee Pea te 10,202,086 | 443, 285. 00 
1897 | 11, 917, 756 | 532, 554. 00 


The introduction of the raisin varieties of grape to California is 
eredited by Eisen to Col. Agoston Haraszthy, who, in 1852, imported 
vines of the Alexandria Muscat from Malaga, and in 1861 brought 
cuttings of Gordo Blaneo from the same place. Numerous importa- 
tions were made in subsequent years by different persons, but not 
until 1863 is there record of the production of cured raisins. In that 
year the late Dr. John Strentzel, of Martinez, exhibited at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair specimens of Muscat raisins, together with the dried 
fruit of four other varieties of grapes, to show the contrast between 
raisins and dried grapes. In 1873, 6,000 boxes, mostly from two vine- 
yards in Solano and Yolo counties, were produced. In that year the 
first planting of raisin varieties was made at Fresno, and at Riverside 
in the same year, after which time the increase in production was 
rapid, 20,000,000 pounds having been produced in California in the 
year 1889, according to Eisen. 

According to the California State Board of Horticulture, the ship- 
ments of raisins out of the State in 1896 amounted to nearly 69,000,000 
pounds, a quantity considerably less than that of the three preceding 
years. The largest crop yet marketed, that of 1894, is estimated at 
103,000,000 pounds. So far as ean be seen, the production is capable 
of indefinite future increase, the recent low price of the product alone 
holding it in cheek. 

The varieties of grape chiefly grown for curing into raisins are 
Gordo Blanco, Muscatel, and Alexandria Muscat, small second-crop 
clusters of which, from John Rock, Niles, Cal., 1897, will be found 
illustrated on Pl. III. In addition to these, there is an increasing 
production of the Sultana and the variety known in California as 
“Thompson Seedless.” 

Recently the seeding of raisins by machinery has been successfully 
inaugurated, so that at the present time California ‘‘ seeded” raisins 
are on sale in small packages in all the leading cities. 


‘* CURRANTS.”’ 


Imports of ‘‘currants” (the small seedJess raisins of Greece) have 
varied greatly in quantity and value from year to year, but have on 
the average shown a continuous increase in quantity and value until 
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recently. The maximum quantity was reached in 1894, when, under 
stimulus of an expected levy of duty, the quantity imported reached 
52,350,053 pounds, valued at $773,952. The maximum value occurred 
in 1891, when 42,849,314 pounds, valued at $1,577,852.15, were im- 
ported. The following tables show the average annual imports of 
currants by decades, 1830 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, 
inclusive: 


Average annual imports of currants, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 
ey eee ee 
1489,747 | | 1$41, 772.00 
1, 334, 631 60, 860. 00 


3, 176, 464 165, 316. 00 
5, 886, 839 196, 447. 00 
16, 491, 727 649, 900. 00 
28,189, 074 | 1,022, 075.00 


34, 505, 448 872, 941. 02 


———— ee 


1Average annual quantity and value for eight years, 1838 to 1840, inclusive. 


Imports of currants, by years. 


[ Year. Quantity. Value. 

} 

| Pounds. 
ee 42, 849, 814 | $1,577, 852.15 
a ee ee oes ese 36, 665,728 | 1,209,095. 75 
$iber Sieds te tT 3, bovuadl  etnsie ok 33, 166,364 | 1,185, 532.00 

Oe! a Se ES Kee at Se 52,350,053 | 773, 952.00 

Bea Pip ae ec Mire Set ohn ten 2 So! 15,936,019 | 250, 658. 00 

| ie eed Rokk Mis Pe ee 32,351,985 | 540, 694. 25 

| 


DON can genattien oe osaddawanuaeolgalds wapsean at 28, 218, 176 572, 808. 00 


Currants, though long tested in a small way, have not up to this time 
been largely produced in this country. Vines of ‘‘Sultana” and 
**Corinth” grapes were imported as early as 1854 by the Patent Office 
and distributed in the ‘‘ Middle and Western States,” but like other 
varieties of the vinifera species did not succeed. At present prices 
there is little inducement for their production in California, but 
recent experience in certain localities in that State indicates that any 
marked rise in price would be followed by a considerable production 


of currants. 
PLUMS AND PRUNES. 


Plums and prunes to the quantity of 125,300 pounds were imported 
in 1821, and with the exception of the decade ending in 1850 a con- 
tinuous and rapid increase in both quantity and value is shown by 
the annual averages until after 1890. The maximum importation 
occurred in 1888, when 82,914,579 pounds were received, valued at 
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$2 679,759.16, though the maximum value, $5,084,304.10, was attained 
in 1882. Sinee 1891 the decrease has been rapid, the quantity received 
in 1897 being less than one-eleventh and the value less than one- 
fortieth of that of 1892. The following tables show the average 
annual imports of plums and prunes by decades, 1850 to 1890, and 
imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of plums and prunes, by decades, 


Decade ending— Quantity. 
Pounds. 
POE acs aha ads ld ace 
584, 969 1 $50, 656. 00 
398, 422 32, 233. 00 
3, 833, 635 200, 854. 00 
6, 333, 531 318, 405. 00 
25,108,911 | 1,360, 180.06 
56, 928,640 | 2,214,184. 00 


14, 323, 463 682, 626. 56 


1 Average annual value for seven years, 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 


Imports of plums and prunes, by years. 


Year. Quantity. Vaiue. 


Pounds. 
AES SS oe ee 2 Ps ee eee Pe 41,012, 571.0 | $2,139,215. 00 
DR een I sn ea Sap oben = ted 6 Se 10, 374, 874.0 496, 078. 72 


23, 225, 821.0 | 1,049, 896. 48 
8,749,349.5 | 413, 769.51 
15, 311, 695. 0 533, 748. 21 
852, 944. 0 71, 512. 54 
736, 987.0 74, 165. 46 


The importance and rapid increase of the imports of prunes led to 
early efforts at their production in this country. Coxe, whose work 
was published in 1817, describes as grown in his time two varieties, 
“Prune plum” and ‘‘Prune Suisse,” but does not discuss their 
usefulness for drying. 

In 1854, when scions of ‘‘ Prune d’Agen” and ‘‘ Prune Sainte Cath- 
erine” were imported by the Patent Office and distributed ‘‘ princi- 
pally in the States north of Pennsylvania and certain districts 
bordering on the range of the Alleghany Mountains, in order to be 
engrafted upon the common plum,” great hopes were held that this 
region would soon produce an abundance of the cured fruit. It was 
estimated at that time that the State of Maine alone, where the cur- 
culio was rarely seen, was ‘‘capable of raising dried prunes sufficient 
to supply the wants of the whole Union.” 
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But though the trees thrived and produced fruit, as in the case of 
the fig in the South, the climatic conditions of the Eastern United 
States were found unfavorable to the production of the cured product. 

‘The commercial production of prunes in this country may therefore 
be said to trace to a package of scions brought to San Francisco from 
France in 1856 by Pierre Pellier, and by him sent to his brother Louis 
at San Jose, Cal. But not until 1870, according to Lelong, was a 
large orchard planted. This was near San Jose, and its success led 
to the planting of numerous others from 1878 to 1881, since which 
time the industry has been firmly established on the Pacifie Coast. 
The first cured prunes were exhibited at the California State Fair in 
1863, and are said to have been of the German variety. As recently 
as 1881 the output of the largest growers in California did not exceed 
5 or 6 tons of cured fruit per annum. The California production for 
1896 was estimated at 55,200,000 pounds, a quantity which will be 
largely increased in the near future by the product of trees already 
planted but not yet of bearing age. 

Outside of California the principal prune production is in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. The Italian prune (syn. Fellenberg) was 
introduced into Oregon from the Eastern States by Seth Lewelling in 
1857, and is the leading variety grown outside of California. In 
recent years plantings of this and other sorts in the States mentioned 
have been very large. The latest available estimate at this writing 
of the crop of 1897 in Oregon and Washington places it at 12,000,000 
pounds of cured fruit. It is safe to conclude that the present prune- 
producing capacity of the orchards of the United States exceeds 
100,000,000 pounds of cured fruit annually. The leading varieties 
grown in California at the present time are Agen (syns. d@’ Agen, 
Petite, Petite @ Agen, French, California), Sergent, Robe de, and 
Golden Drop, Coe (syn. Silver Prune), while the leading variety of 
the more northern district is Italian (syn. Fellenberg). These, with 

‘pineuse, Jmperiale, a promising variety recently imported from 
France, are illustrated on Pl. IV. The specimens shown on the plate 
are from the following sourees: Agen, Sergent, and Golden Drop, from 
Leonard Coates, Napa, Cal., 1897; Italian, from the late Seth Lew- 
elling, Milwaukee, Oreg., 1891; Epineuse, from John Rock, Niles, 
Cal., 1897. Numerous other European varieties are grown in a small 
way, and a number of promising local seedlings are commercially 
planted in different sections. 


FIGS. 


Figs constituted an important item in 1821, when 259,217 pounds 
were imported, and notwithstanding a considerable domestic pro- 
duction in recent years, the average annual imports continue to in- 
crease. The maximum quantity was reached in 1896, when 11,635,493 
pounds, valued at $629,488, were imported, though the greatest value 
in any year was that of 1882, when it amounted to $678,341.87. The 
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following tables show the average annual imports of figs by decades, 
1830 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of figs, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. | Value. 


| 
ee ic MATER ~— 
| Pounds. 

Laat cee ude Wee perigee bts og ees eee 
| Sn a a ae eee eet) Re ee 
iat” ORO PS eae etre | 81, 435. 00 
jp Eg Scale A a aie 4,171,327} 184,128.00 | 
| DRTC te a ee) ae SE BOE 3, 565, 301 185, 262.00 | 

EE SEER PORE ly eee 5, 436, 912 370,949.00 | 

| te Oy ga TS eae” Savane See | 497, 204. 00 

0 RIOD = SL ae 9, 630, 155 | 54, 812. 00 


| 


1Average annual value for seven years, 1534 to 1840, inclusive. 


Imports of figs, by years. 


| Year. | Quantity. Value. 

Pounds. 
SRR ie Seals ce can ee 7 | 9,063,663 | $672, 141. 00 | 
Miia “eS Be Te 5 Aiea rete te 8 bs |g 324. 861 | 510, 591. 03 
Gite! Pele apts, er Niet rs ss | 10,060,092 | 549, 488. 22 

| Meee ye ere Pe eee ae oe iy 7,930,316 | 372,613.50 
Ne tne re ods 11,559, 092 | 574, 393. 45 
Sayeeda der heh ewiccalle’ S Lael t, SAigticae a 11,635,493 | 629, 488. 00 
(ELA GSO: Tre One 8, 837,572 | 532, 974. 50 


The early efforts at the production of figs have already been noted. 
Frequeut importations of plants and cuttings of choice varieties were 
made, and at one time the hope was expressed that the South Atlantie 
and Gulf States would produce a sufficient supply of the dried fruit 
to supplant the imported article. Such has not been the fact, how- 
ever, the humidity of the air during the ripening period having been 
found to prevent successful curing, though a family supply for imme- 
diate consumption and preserving has long been produced on the 
homesteads of many portions of that region. At Biloxi, Miss.,and 
New Orleans, La., a considerable pack of canned and preserved figs is 
now made annually, the Celeste being preferred by canners for this use. 

In California the fig was introduced by the Franciscan missionaries 
from Lower California, who, led by Junipero Serra, established a mis- 
sion at San Diego in 1769 and later at twenty other points within the 
present boundaries of the State. The most widely grown and popular 
variety in the State until comparatively recent times was known as 
the California Black, or Mission, fig, but it has largely been replaced 
by the sort known in California as Adriatic, which, according to Eisen, 
was twice imported from Italy between 1867 and 1877. This variety 
(see Pl. V, specimen from G. C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal., 1897) is at 
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present the most widely planted drying fig in California. It has 
many points of merit, but the fact that its quality when dried is 
inferior to that of the imported dried fruit from Smyrna has resulted 
in several efforts to introduce and grow the Smyrna types of fig. 

A large importation of cuttings from Smyrna was made in 1882 by 
G. P. Rixford for the San Francisco Bulletin and distributed widely 
throughout the State. Since then other importations have been made, 
trees from which are growing at different places. Among these im- 
portations several valuable figs are found, one of which, at least, is of 
superior quality for drying; but so far as tested they fail to produce 
fruit unless artificially pollinated. It is now generally conceded that 
this type of fig can not be commercially grown except by the process 
of caprification, which is practiced upon it in Asia. <A specimen, 
from G. C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal., 1897, of the Smyrna fig brought to 
full maturity by hand or ‘‘ blowpipe” pollination in 1897 is illustrated 
on Pl. V. As more than three-fourths of our imports of figs are now of 
the Smyrna type,a prompt and thorough test of caprification would 
seem advisable. The present annual production of cured figs in Cali- 
fornia is about 2,500,000 pounds. 


DATES. 


The first statistics of date importations are found in 1824, when 
44,426 pounds were imported. The average annual importation 
shows an increase in each period save that ending in 1850. The max- 
imum for any year, both in quantity and value, occurred in 1891, 
when 20,091,012 pounds, valued at $661,596.41, were received. As no 
dates have yet been commercially grown in this country, the causes 
of the continuous decrease in imports since 1891 must be found else- 
where than in domestic production. 

The following tables show the average annual imports of dates by 
decades, 1830 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of dates, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. 
{ 
Pounds. 

SRE Os Tate 2 Boalt a). Ce ee eee LC oat | eee ee Swe eee 
SO a i eS ee a! oe. 5 al ee ee eg 
ee ee es a ee ete ee 3 362, 227 

LES i) ER a a ee i apt 2 i ge a P e ee 1, 553, 679 

ergs Ae eee ee Ne eee ee pee aeons 1, 718, 248 

1p) ed oes Oe See oe ee er ae See 4,059, 331 2 
1 SERRE CS Ee eee © ane eee no ee 8, 884, 713 

$C Ear OR ey a ee ee eer 15, 193, 490 


422,913. 37 | 
1 Quantity for one year, 1824. 
2 Average annual quantity for three years, 1831 to 1833, inclusive. 
3 Average annual quantity and value for eight years, 1843 to 1850, inclusive. 
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Imports of dates, by years. 


Quantity. Value. | 

Pounds. 
1891 20, 091, O12. 00 $661, 596. 41 
1892 17, 089, 367.00 551, 648. 26 
1893 16, 248, 515. 00 494, 628.51 
1894 12, 408, 409. 00 887, 584. OL 
1895 14, 716, 765. 00 308, 595. 45 
189% 13, 575, 254. 96 270, 723. 89 
1897 12, 225,111.00 285, 617. 06 


a ———— 
—_—— ee. 


TAMARINDS. 


Tamarinds were first separately scheduled in 1873, when 54,429 
pounds were received, valued at $2,422.10. There has been a regular 
increase in the annual average since that time, though the imports 
fluctuate greatly from year toyear. There is no domestic commercial 
production of this fruit. The following tables show the average 
annual imports of tamarinds by decades, 1880 to 1890, and imports by 
years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of tamarinds, by decades. 


Value. | 


= 


Decade ending— 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
Les SP ees. BO ee Ss eee Ae en te ee ne eee ee 116,542 | 2 $644.49 
352,145 | 1,976.11 


ah lla, ielckicns nth Siecle acs cdicainn <n herbed basis Nisin Sch ate 2,891.10 


1 Average annual quantity for seven years, 1873 to 1876, inclusive, and 1878 
to 1880, inclusive. 

2 Average annual value for eight years, 1873 to 1880, inclusive. 

8’ Average annual quantity for five years, 1881 to 1885, inclusive. 


Imports of tamarinds, by years. 
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ORANGES. 


Auction sales of oranges from the Mediterranean were of frequent 
occurrence in New York City early in the present century, but no 
separate mention of oranges in the schedules of imports appeared until 
1855, when their value is given as $476,694. During the four years 
that this fruit was separately scheduled the imports varied from that 
amount to $753,695 in 1860. From 1862 to 1882, inclusive, oranges 
are not separately stated; but in 1883, when the item reappears, it 
amounts to $3,010,662.56. This was the maximum, and was followed 
by a decline, which reached its lowest point in 1894. The great 
freezes of 1894 and 1895 were promptly followed by largely increased 
importations, which probably reached their maximum in 1897, when 
a value of $3,341,646.64 was reached. The following tables show 
the average annual imports of oranges by decades, 1860 to 1890, and 
imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of oranges, by decades. 


a Decade ending— | Value. 
NI a ee a ae ee, Sn te ae ea eee eee ree 1 $625, 024. 00 
ik ae eh Aaa ei OR IES SRE SS ee A EP A aS ee ; 3481, 641.00 
TONE Si ee an weve uw ccwg cana wae ane ee eames ape ae eae ina ea 
I SS er ee Us orca da werauatecene aioe cae 42,298, 447.34 


ti aaa SPE) MER IES so acdtcine Waaddnere xaneaei a pret tora aae peta meee 2, 054, 408. 92 | 


1 Average annual value for three years, 1858 to 1860, inclusive. 

2 Oranges were included with lemons and limes from 1862 to 1865, and with 
lemons from 1866 to 1882, inclusive. 

3 Value for one year, 1861. 

4 Average annual value for eight years, 1883 to 1890, inclusive. 


Imports of oranges, by years. 


Year. Value. | 


$2, 330, 127. 71 
1, 210, 080. 90 
1, 696, 277.24 
1,111, 059. 15 
1,997, 515.31 


wma wee seen Seeeae Sees esee nese aceee eeeens® O28 See He meee ewes ene 229672 


=e eo maou SS UGee@essa aa = BOs oe eee nee SS ws ae SR ete Ss eae nner See ee= 
mweetasea Seceee wenw a wees Meee etee BSS eRe FSe8eeSer PES See e ses ee Seen" 
i aad So cu Gk pep en wy ep GR, Sv. apap "en Go <n aes om Wey nine wh On OF om On een Se Oh On| 0 Om On OO 


The sour orange is supposed to have been introduced to Florida 
soon after the settlement of St. Augustine in 1565. The species 
found a congenial home, and was soon widely scattered throughout the 


a er A ee 
! 


1 Not including wine and brandy. A 
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peninsula. The sweet orange was undoubtedly introduced at a later 
date, and being easily propagated both by seeds and buds was gener- 
ally distributed throughout the settled portions before the beginning 
of the present century. Commercial orange culture as now practiced 
did not begin until after the acquisition of Florida by the United 
States, and at first was confined to such eligible sites as existed along 
navigable water which afforded transportation for the fruit. After 
the close of the late war the industry grew with wonderful rapidity as 
railroads and steamboats made possible the shipment of the fruit for 
longer distances. In the season of 1886-87 over 1,000,000 boxes were 
marketed, and by 1894-95 the annual crop amounted to over 5,000,000 
boxes. Since 1894-95 shipments have been comparatively insignifi- 
cant, but with favorable seasons may be expected to reach 1,000,000 
boxes by the year 1900. 

A considerable production of oranges was developed in a limited 
district in southern Louisiana previous to 1886, but since the freeze 
of that year the crop of that district has been of little commercial 
importance. 

In California the orange was planted in the mission gardens at an 
early date, and according to a recent writer in the Fruit Trade Jour- 
nal the first orchard was planted at San Gabriel in 1804. An orchard 
was planted at Los Angeles by Don Louis Vignes in 1834, and Gen- 
eral Bidwell reported that in 1845 the three largest orange orchards 
there were those of Wolfskill, Carpenter, and Vignes. 

The present era of commercial orange growing in California dates 
from the foundation of the Riverside colony in 1872. The orange 
was largely planted early in the history of the colony, and after the 
adaptability of the Bahia (syns. Washington Navel, Riverside Navel, 
etc.), two trees of which were sent to Riverside by Mr. William Saun- 
ders, of the Department of Agriculture, in 1873, was demonstrated, 
it soon became, as it continues to be, the leading fruit of the district. 
Oranges are grown commercially in several portions of the State, but 
chiefly in southern California. It is estimated that the crop now 
being marketed from the State will exceed 3,500,000 boxes. 

Oranges are also commercially grown in Arizona, shipments aggre- 
gating 149 car loads having been made from Phcenix in a single week 
of December, 1897. 


LEMONS, 


Imports of lemons were first separately stated in 1858, when they 
amounted to $301,492. From 1862 to 1882, inclusive, lemons were not 
separately scheduled, but in 1883 the imports had risen in value to 
$2,555,787.49. The maximum was reached in 1896, when lemon 
imports amounted to $5,027,732.95. The tables on page 322 show the 
average annual imports of lemons by decades, 1860 to 1890, and 
imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive. 

1 A97 21 
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Average annual imports of lemons, by decades. 
> 


Decade ending— Talue 

| ss60...... 7 LAL Ooo 22 eae UT Ae eee 1 $345, 957.00 
er ee eee eT Oa PO Oy 3215, 903. 00 
| 1) i ee eee phe dt ee SE ee ab ee a oe Sees See ee 
| ee ee a Ae edie ety ey Al Se oe. | 43, 024, 557.95 


4,450, 725. 74 
1 Average annual value for three years, 1858 to 1860, inclusive. 

2 Included with limes and oranges, 1862 to 1865, and with oranges from 1866 to 1882. 
3 Value for one year, 1861. 

4 Average annual value for eight years, 1883 to 1890, inclusive. 


Imports of lemons, by years. 


Year. Value. 


Lg ARR ee ERR. Siete chee pin. at $4, 345, 979.08 | 
OO Sale Myc ae ee epdinle RRP TS 2 3 5 ot cen 400. Cee ne 4, 560, 261. 17 
a hn 2 ee ee 4, 993, $29. 87 

CPs, See en ee on ea 4, 284, 815. 92 
oN le ict et Shake A Petes. oe de 3, 917, 106. 75 

BTR PP Ss saat ol AR Re 5, 027, 732. 95 


aw cenCascuc Das bas aMeene dE oeece Dames 2 eased etciee bate ame ea ets ect 4, 025, 354. 49 
L = ee eS ee 8 | ee 


Lemon production on a commercial scale in Florida is commonly 
traced to the introduction of choice Mediterranean varieties by Gen- 
eral Sanford about 1874. Much difficulty was for some years expe- 
rienced in determining the proper methods of curing and marketing 
the fruit, and just as a reasonable degree of success was attained the 
freezes of 1894 and 1895 destroyed a very large proportion of the groves 
of the State. As the lemon is less hardy than the pomelo and orange, 
comparatively little interest in its culture has been manifested in 
Florida since 1895.. 

In California commercial lemon culture is also of comparatively 
recent date, a beginning having been made at National City by F. A. 
Kimball in 1869. It is estimated by the California Fruit Grower that 
on January 1, 1897, there were 1,197,098 lemon trees in orchards in 
the State, of which 231,510 were of bearing age. The crop of 1896-97 
which, as nearly as could be determined, amounted to 462,900 boxes, 
is likely to show a large annual increase and to greatly reduce impor- 
tations of this fruit. , 

LIMES, 


Limes were first separately scheduled in 1858, when imports 
amounted to but $2,024. So far as can be ascertained, the maximum 
importation was reached in 1891, when the value was $59,867.35. A 
distinct decrease has occurred since then, the imports of 1897 amount- 
ing to but $28,700.29. The following tables show the average annual 
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imports of limes by decades, 1860 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 
to 1897, inelusive: 


Average annual imports of limes, by decades, 


Decade ending— | Value. 


SBD GIS Clalit NR Se AERO ok Sa ee Ra, SMe | 1 $3, 321. 00 

FP OA EIN SYR Sa TONE ha Omer ee yt 210,170. 00 
929, 795. 80 
UC Peer Nico ean CLS SRC VS SRR Sg eel 48, 765. 70 


Sichiwe dtuied Hees us Cede ed usc ocdek db sidawosews 41, 437. 46 


1 Average annual value for three years, 1858 to 1860, inclusive. 
2 Value for one year, 1861. 
3 Average annual value for nine years, 1872 to 1880, inclusive. 


Imports of limes, by years. 


Year. Value. 


OTe te te a bee sore thet cat ze peed $59, 867. 35 
Oe eee ait pen ere te bieg ease sa eds 37, 829. 45 
een ee) We Re dl ce ee te 47,196. 36 
48, 763. 50 
28, 103. 68 
39, 601. 69 
28, 700. 29 


Though grown in a small way in southern Florida since an early 
date, the lime has never risen to distinct commercial importance 
there, while in California, except possibly in a few specially favored 
localities, its cultivation for market has not been attempted. 


IMPORTS OF ORANGES, LEMONS, AND LIMES COMBINED. 


To show clearly the growth of the trade in the more important 
citrus fruits, tables showing the combined average annual imports of 
oranges, lemons, and limes by decades, 1860 to 1890, and imports by 
years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive, together with tables of such of the more 
important manufactured products derived from the fruits mentioned 
as are capable of segregation, are given as follows: 


Average annual imports of oranges, lemons, and limes, by decades. 


| Decade ending— Value. | 

| gt ee, BOE RS re ee ee ee a 1 $837, 102.33 
IPE atts SLO ety de SB Ss tee coe | 21,347,660.46 | 
bs eS gs RE Se ee ee ee ne 33,661, 843.56 | 


te ERR Saeed Sen 5, 245, 829. 89 | 


1 
| i pnp SIRS SESS I ea See eee Oe 6, 546, 572. 07 


1 Average annual value for six years, 1855 to 1860, inclusive. 
2 Exclusive of limes, 1866 to 1870. 
3 Exclusive of limes for 1871. 
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Imports of oranges, lemons, and limes, by years. 


Year. | Value. 
fom... ccc bwusetbband eaceeus Ub amecee eee e eRe Leeann 
|.) ee Seats oe Oe Ltn Je wcabon abound date eaeee 5, 808, 171. 52 
TRO soc cues aden weleunenyouunes sheen weee Weaken aia ane seine 6, 737, 303. 47 
fo SE ma am a  weatueense es aeeeeee 5, 444, 638. 57 
To, Mee aero SS ee Mie le ey yes my? Bary rye 5, 942, 725. 29 
Fo RR a Se Re eS gts, SES a pepe Be pay 7, 761, 490. 14 
WOOT 2 Oe ety) OE ae bros ene aenap wine ema 7,395, 701. 42 


Decade ending— | Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 
1 oe A SSS eer ce See ae otto ay AE | 151,897.00 | 1 $102, 217.78 
| Sees sien Bek tc ONL ie ene | 72-186.51 | 182,447.15 | 
TT Ve ee 2 ee es Ba he ph ay Bre pa 154, 217.61 211, 321. 96 


COS!) een ee tT Se ee eae 225, 731. 00 285, 320. 63 


1 Average annual quantity and value for six years, 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 


Imports of lemon and orange oil, by years. 


Year. ; Quantity. 


Pounds. 

179, 412. 33 $270, 255. 39 
ieee Soe ner anne Beemer ee kre se 215, 794. 88 402, 907. 00 
WP 8 I eo a rae aa ani ce ea ken eee 222, 8380. 72 383, 226. 22 
Sg Ee eS Oe AO ey eee 212, 876. 00 240, 487.00 
ea eee a in alata at ae 238, 281. 00 216, 043. 00 
a ee pes hae oe ec Sanne 2 Ok NE Sane Sra a elon oa 206, 656. 13 214, 302. 00 
270, 023. 82 


ee ee ee ee ed 


Average annual imports of lemon, lime, and sour orange juice,' by decades. 


| Decade ending— Quantity. Value. | 
Pounds. 
OS Sea 08 a ae nee a rege se pS ets) ee ye 2 $8, 662, 97 
ON SEE MES Seeman re mena <= iis 3 345, 568 59, 916. 51 
ON On oe SE SS eae ee aa 4553, 277 92, 434. 30 
DIS Ne 2h ee i iv a 112, 076. 48 | 


1 Lemon and lime juice only, previous to 1891. 

2 Average annual value for two years, 1869 and 1870. 

3 Average annual quantity for eight years, 1873 to 1880, inclusive. 
4 Average annual quantity for three years, 1881 to 1883, inclusive. 
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Imports of lemon, lime, and sour orange juice, by years. 


Year. | Value. 
ER See ere Ree ee ee $140, 672.80. | 
I cididsk On dp asa nn onbhwuamcacs cebturUrbesp gusbecwass Gncn diay mane 156, 832. 75 
IOGds steatede tne de jn cnlge ahideas abaw dagathnpeuh wdwnWpbpen hebewpade 195, 203.59 | 
LOOM ose in ced ca ees ee wcte wc cn edeocons cnccee cnemenaeccnncewesces 71,021.00 
TODD. os dina winnictevda cnameuicsctiwinseces > oSseennstwenss aaepes wens aves 61, 884. 00 
TSOG. coca ad ices seuss a piped onwcere res senen=enssenesenacsancenseee B4, 073.25 


1897 74, 848. 00 


Average annual imports of orange and lemon peel, by decades. 


a cote ik bhs Lowi tes Ee io] Ea 
Decade ending— Quantity. | Value. 
E CSRS er eae ie Nps: FF ais 5 
Pounds 
eo Goa Mee ea dere Me eee eateries 1 $1, 383. 25 
| 1880..-.....--2.2---neeeeeceee en ereee Lf, CORIO fas 2115, 600 6, 225. 51 
PENN Re Soak ao Soke soe oie ss 0 Joe comesna can wine bwe 3 218, 500 5, 076. 25 


2 a eR aot eas See” 2 yas eae ee ae eee ee 13, 540. 34 | 


1 Average annual value for two years, 1869 and 1870. 
2 Average annual quantity for two years, 1873 and 1874. 
8’ Average annual quantity for three years, 1881 to 1883, inclusive. 


Imports of orange and lemon peel, by years. 


Year. | Value. 
Ee eee ee fe Be ee Sac Tanah ae i eees are $5, 222. 14 
| PS RD Gi lee ts LE NOU Ree me Pane Re RMR ad PE 5, 185. 78 | 
ERE BERT D EEE LEL ea eters eenne ee 7,742.45 | 
Ee Sl ome RPE es sine a ae et ts Rede EERE NS 11, 734.00 | 
Wee raph wand bf ee ete os oars na ee a eee 20, 579. 02 
ee Me ba iol Eee ae oe De 15, 853. 00 
| eer Nee ea rk oath ay ae ee Se oe ee 28, 466.00 


The above tables show that the total imports of the three fruits 
named were valued in 1897 at $7,395,701.42. If to this be added the 
value of imports of the principal manufactured products derived from 
them, viz, juice, oil, and peel, together with a reasonable estimate 
for items like pomeloes, preserved citron, orange and lemon peel, 
ete., known to be included under other heads, we may safely con- 
clude that the value of our imports of products of the genus ci/rws 
in 1897 exceeded $8,000,000. 


BANANAS AND PLANTAINS. 


The history of the development of the import trade in bananas is 
one of the most striking features of the American fruit trade. Accord- 
ing to the Fruit Trade Journal, a lot of 30 bunches was brought in 
1804 by Captain Chester, of the schooner Reynard. In 1830 the first 
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cargo, Which consisted of 1,500 bunches, was brought, and not until 
1857 was a regular trade developed between Baracoa and Boston. 
This continued until 1869, when an additional source of supply was 
needed, and Mr. William C. Bliss, the pioneer in the Baracoa banana 
trade, obtained a small cargo of the fruit at Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
and left an agent there to encourage its production. In 1870 he 
secured three cargoes and in 1871 seven cargoes from the same port. 

Imports of bananas are first noted in 1871, when they amounted to 
$229,924.12 in value, and gradually increased until 1882, when they 
suddenly increased to $1,190,591.43, an amount nearly two and a half 
times as great as the average annual imports of the preceding decade. 
This sudden increase was in large measure due to the short fruit crop 
of the season of 1881 throughout the Eastern United States. The 
banana trade received great stimulus and the imported fruit became 
known and appreciated in many sections where it had been but rarely 
seen before; after 1881 it grew rapidly until 1891. Since the latter 
date there has been an apparently steady, though slow, decline in 
value, probably due to the increased supply of domestic fruits of other 
kinds. The chief sources of supply are the Central American States, 
Colombia, and the West Indies for the Eastern United States, and the 
Hawaiian Islands for the Pacific Coast. The following tables show 
the average annual imports ‘of bananas by decades, 1880 to 1890, and 
imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of bananas, by decades. 


Decade ending— Value. 
aE ena 


GG S siccic soz siteee cheek Reet bet ees emaraas $461, 735. 49 
7 eRe eRe are SPER este ee cers) 2, 872, 241. 43 
soy Seo ened aap eae Ru ee Pt al Beara ab 4, 943, 082. 20 | 


| Year. Value. 


| te OR Mie Pe he de AR A I SS es SS Se ls ee $5, 855, 682. O4 


BOR tte ess Wa teen e apes eee aveGcesenea eas newatess 5, 000, 389. 65 
I asi ds Stilt ooelt Side moeedinm ¢n5~ cetlokgr oe dala a San eee akehaen 5, 361, 183. 34 
RRR SS a ese» EAL TREE ee ae ee i A OR SR ee NT 5, 121, 180. 27 


4, 673, 833. 83 
4, 503, 358. 51 


4, 085, 947. 82 


The only domestic commercial production of bananas is in southern 
Florida, and this can hardly be said to furnish a local supply in the 
localities where grown. 

The imports of plantains, which amounted to $7,596.23 in 1872, 
gradually increased until 1888, when a maximum of $31,786.38 was 
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reached. Since that year there has been a decline in the value of 
imports. The following tables show the average annual imports of 
plantains by decades, 1880 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, 


inclusive: 
Average annual imports of plantains, by decades. 


Decade ending— | Value. 
1 Oy CARIN rE CL aa II TI EE AES eye ARES ARE tet a we A 1 $10, 902. 81 
| pt Be BELT EF Sas CS RSE a Pe ae ee eee Cee Se oe 22, 258. 40 


IRPLOUN Paleo ea ee ee te ed hod G ceaeiste wd ccc sere wcsubewawecd 24, 292. 97 | 


UU EE EEUEIEEIEEEEEESEEEEIEERaEEIEEE 


1A verage annual value for nine years, 1872 to 1880, inclusive. 


Imports of plantains, by years. 
Year. | Value. | 


| 
| 
Tae Sere ee prs) it geet Peete Tae Cty eee eee 24, 749. 75 
SEG Get BAD Son ack Dawe La ers Pe 17, 731. 85 
aS, dR a OS ae 8 hee > Snel Sa ee 22, 106. 39 
Bia age heekes DanC Sian el RE papi Mit peal Lelety ip lik nk teed eet 19, 264. 55 
sete Elise) Bie eek hd oy yoy PRAVEEN ¢ 27, 244. 16 


The plantain, though more highly esteemed in tropical countries 
than the banana, has never attained popularity in this country. 


PINEAPPLES. 


In view of the development of commerce with the West Indies at 
an early day it is probable that the pineapple, notwithstanding its 
perishable nature, was one of the first fruits that reached the South 
Atlantic ports. 

Imports were not separately scheduled until 1871, when they 
amounted to $187,960.98. The value of imports increased until 
1876, when a noticeable decrease occurred, lasting until 1881, when 
the minimum, $121,659.70, was reached. After this they increased 
until 1894, when the maximum, $753,129.32, was attained. The follow- 
ing tables show the average annual imports of pineapples by decades, 
1880 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of pineapples, by decades. 


Value. | 


Decade ending— Quantity. 


ee em eee Re em Re ee ee 


1 Quantity for one year, 1897. 
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Imports of pineapples, by years. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. ) 
Barrels. 

| | er SR 9 OF i 5 es SR le a | ad 558, 287.77 
YC niece ee toc cob eaten 746,560.90 = 
i: Se a eee ee SS ee Ae as ae, Reyer ay eee 743, 861. 22 
ij.) ” 2 ee ci eee Oe a Seat ae uu neean yee loudek eeeee ae ae ee 753, 129. 82 
RE Sp Ae ie Rag BE Age oft Se PREY pptren a RC ES yi SRS 0, oe 314, 589.09 | 
1, ee wee SE ee nae boa ae Le ee hs Me she ee 332, 067. 54 


RCE AEC k OW Beet oe Aeon 271,635.53} 338,619.53 | 


Cultivation of pineapples in a small way in Florida probably began 
at an early day. A note in the New England Farmer for 1850 says: 
‘“The cultivation of the pineapple has been commenced in Florida, 
and with a little protection occasionally in winter, it is believed this 
delicious fruit can be raised in that State in abundance.” This prob- 
ably referred to efforts in the vicinity of St. Augustine, where the 
winter temperature is now known to be too low for this species. 

In 1860 planting began on the Keys and proved so profitable that 
the area devoted to it has steadily increased, while its culture has 
extended northward along both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of Flor- 
ida, and, with shed protection, has been very successful at several 
points in the interior as far north as Orlando. According to Webber, 
about 3,000,000 fruits were produced in 1894. The freezes of the 
winter of 1894-95 temporarily checked the output of this fruit, but 
the recovery has been so rapid that a largely increased production 
may be expected in the future. 

The variety most widely grown is the Spanish, but there is an 
increasing proportion of larger and better varieties, including Queen, 
Abbaka, Smooth Cayenne, and Porto Rico. 

In California, pineapple culture is yet confined to experimental 
plantings, which, in one or two localities, have been fairly successful. 


GRAPES. 


The imports of fresh grapes consist almost entirely of the large and 
meaty grapes of Almeria, commonly known in our markets as 
‘“Malagas.” Auction sales of such in jars, at 35 to 40 cents per 
pound, were of frequent occurrence in New York early in the present 
century, but they are not itemized in the statement of imports until 
1865, when their value was $17,645. After this the increase was rapid 
and reasonably constant until 1894, when a value of $816,602 was 
attained. The maximum quantity, as near as can be ascertained, 
was in 1892, when 228,934 barrels of about 40 pounds each were 
imported. The tables on page 329 show the average annual imports 
of grapes by decades, 1870 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, 
inclusive. 
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Average annual imports of grapes,' by decades. 


3 | 
Decade ending— , | Quantity. | Value. 
| Rarreis, ' 
| 4870... 2 GRA Rea We 2 $69,393.13 | 
7? aka ae eee ae eelae th ieee Ree Sy 241, 235. 91 
OO ith Natit ie Lh RT ek NL EA AD BARE RORY IU AE 
SI eh 6 ghee er ee eo $189,742.17 | 502,284.70 | 


‘Includes grape juice or pulp from 1871 to 1883. 
2 Average annual value for three years, 1865, 1869, and 1870. 
3 Average annual quantity for six years, 1892 to 1897, inclusive 


Imports of grapes, by years. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. 


Barrels. 
| ON ae ae ee ee es as ee eect waabia mae [mowtee wok amiewe $534, 820. 80 
Ogee ee eet ok 2 NS aie ie Cte get om es 228, 934. 00 478, 118. 50 
See eee ete. rae ee i son, SUN EE. Le ae 158, 869. 57 485, 763. 50 
| Neal) kets iS) ieee © 8 ho Bel eee ee Dente eee ee 224, 468. 32 816, 602. 00 
ees Pets Bees is SS ok Sowa wines 149, 791.91 335, 110. 00 
ong ie 5 ee ear, Sad IR EN Ee aS See psy ees 205, 524. 75 490, 788. 09 


SO oe A nds Sagi PE pe ne ene teeta eee 170, 864. 51 374, 440. 03 
} 


On account of their firmness and long-keeping quality, these grapes 
occupy a position in our markets peculiar to themselves. At the 
present time they can hardly be said to compete with any domestic 
product, though by aid of refrigeration some of the meaty and late- 
ripening sorts of the vinifera type may be expected to lessen the 
demand for ‘‘ Malagas ” in future. 

Though efforts at the commercial production of this type in Cali- 
fornia for shipment in the fresh state late in the season have not, up 
to the present time, been eminently successful, no adequate reason is 
known for believing that they will not be so in future when the 
climatie and soil conditions essential to their successful growth are 
better understood. ’ 


OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL. 


Imports of olives were not scheduled until 1869, when theyamounted 
to $28,896.60. A rapid increase in the annual averages has occurred 
since that time, the maximum value for a single year being $510,534.88 
in 1893. Since then there has been a distinct diminution in the 
value imported, largely because of domestic production. The tables 
on page 330 show the average annual imports of olives by decades, 
1870 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive. 
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Average annual imports of olives, by decades, 


Decade ending— Value 
TNO. <ccccacecccss el ee eee 1 $23, 130. 32 
TROD. g oweice vcieetet co eee eb aa Se oe eee 51, 535. 23 
\/ | | | RR RR ere fF tag Te Ee ee a ae nn Se eye 133, 019, 48 
| 11.) NS.) A hap A, eer a See es ee ee Cee ee he 375, 511.08 
1 Average annual value for two years, 1869 and 1870. 
Imports of olives, by years. 
- 
Year. Value. 

A NN Te ee eee anisole ue oO budlermn abet ee aay ae Ce ee $320, 163. 77 
||. SER Sane ue ere SAE E Te ay eS yet ele Mee Bt 417, 881. 55 
li) EEE Se Sep See eet RE SE ee Pen ME ALAS Spe eee PROTO aS 510, 5384. 88 
SE a ee Be ee es Ee ENS See |, See ty Clee | bao Ee 378, 863. 41 
LE SRE A oS ES 8 Nar a Aes es ae eee SR ee 2 2 am sae Me nS aS 325, 352. 10 
TS a Ske i ER ep ie Pe aes See een ule tea ees Pea ees « ato on 2 347, 344. 70 

| Lo) Se ee et RES Oe cae tS Ea ie eae RE een ee Oost palit 828, 436. 84 


Olive oil was largely brought in at an early date, the imports of 
1821 having been valued at more than one-fourth as much as all the 
fruit imports of the year. Previous to 1862 no distinction was made 
between oil suitable for food and the inferior grades, but so far as 
can be determined from the schedules there has been a much more 
rapid increase in the imports of salad oil than of the inferior grades 
since that time. The imports of salad oil for 1897 were considerably 
in excess of those of any former year, being valued at $1,146,494.52. 
The following tables show the average annual imports of olive oil in 
casks, or other than salad, by decades, 1830 to 1890, and imports by 
years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of olive oil, by decades. 


[In casks, or other than salad. ] 


Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 
Gallons. 

| TSAO Se § SR ee eet pee 77, 523 1 $36, 424. 00 
fee”! Makes Beet eS ae Se me Ce aD Dir 197,191 | 2147, 008.00 
SNS A i. i Keohane 83, 589 54, 385. 00 
1 EU) eee SP, Sore ee Pe Se APNE 2 een 131, 944 92, 475. 00 
Lily | Se RNR SE oR Se een ORE Foeea eee e 3155, 849 3 127,578.00 
90, 301. 00 
511, 140. 00 
321, 588. 00 


1 Average annual value for four years, 1821 to 1824, inclusive. 

2 Average annual value for seven years, 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 

3 Average annual quantity and value for three years, 1862 to 1864, inclusive; 
includes quantity and value of all olive oil. 

4 Includes all olive oil for the seven years, 1884 to 1890, inclusive. 


. on 
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Imports of olive oil, by years. 


[In casks, or other than salad. ] 


Quantity. 


Value. 
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Gallons. 
709, 496. 19 
600, 379. 00 
986, 379. 00 
391, 691. 00 
829, 889. 00 
846, 123. 60 


Hon 


525, 630. 00 


$458, 079. 55 
255, 867.00 
481,171.00 
180, 212. 00 
336, 909. 00 
317, 975. 00 
220, 903. 00 


The following tables show the average annual imports of 
in bottles, or suitable for salad, by decades, 1860 to 1890, and imports 


olive oil 


by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of olive oil, by decades. 


[In bottles, or suitable for salad. ] 


- Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 


1 142,511.00 | 1 $297, 266. 00 


IO eee Ce ae ee Se ee dozens.-- 

inet eh SAG? gallons..| 2 142, 860. 00 | 2260, 620. 00 
gle nd eo ae B ee eT he oe do....| 188,248.00; 336,555.00 
Es A do....| . 3235,307.00} 3413, 824.00 
opiate. el. Fe ho ee do....| 937,216.39} 909,246. 15 


1 Average annual quantity and value for six years, 1855 to 1860, inclusive. 

2 Average annual quantity and value for seven years, 1861 and 1865 to 1870, 
inclusive; quantity for 1861 stated in dozens. 

8’ Average annual quantity and value for three years, 1881 to 1883, inclusive. 


Imports of olive oil, by years. 


[In bottles, or suitable for salad. ] 


| Quantity. Value. 

Gallons. 

395, 731. 42 $516, 190. 89 
685, 079. 98 852, 655.11 
693, 759. 51 902, 076. 45 
744, 488. 91 900, 013. 10 
777, O47. 54 953, 832. 65 
918,629.40 | 1,093, 460.39 
945,828.00 | 1,146, 494.52 


As early as 1634 an attempt was made to introduce the olive to Vir- 
ginia, and at frequent intervals down to the present century its eul- 
In 1755 it was 


ture was attempted at different points in that State. 
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introduced at Charleston, 5. C., by Henry Laurens, and again at the 
same point in 1785 by an incorporated society for the promotion of 
agriculture. In 1769 it was introduced by Dr. Turnbull, an English- 
man, who founded a colony of Greeks and Minorcans at New Smyrna, 
Kla.;: but nowhere in the Eastern States has it become of commercial 
importance. 

In 1769 olive seeds were planted at San Diego, Cal., and some of 
the trees which grew from them are still in existence. These and 
others about the California missions demonstrated the suitability of 
the soil and climate to olive production at an early day, but not until 
after the American occupation of the Territory did olive culture 
assume commercial importance. 

In 1872 Mr. Ellwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, planted olive trees, 
from the fruit of which he made oil in 1876, and since that time the 
olive has become a favorite tree with planters in several counties in 
the State. Statistics of production are not obtainable, but the output 
of oil and pickled olives is increasing largely each year. It is esti- 
mated by the California Fruit Grower that there are 1,400,000 olive 
trees in orchard in California at the present time. 

The superior cleanliness observed in the manufacture of oil in Cal- 
ifornia, together with the guarantied purity of the product, can hardly 
fail to cause the domestic article to largely supplant the imported oil 
in our markets in the nearfuture. The consumption of pickled olives 
in the United States is increasing rapidly, and the recent introduction 
of the variety from which the celebrated ‘‘ Queen” olives of Spain are 
made, together with the superior quality of the pickled ripe olives 
packed in California, are likely to result in the displacement of the 
imported article. Two varieties, the Mission and Sevillano, are illus- 
trated on Pl. VI, specimens from John Rock, Niles, Cal., 1897. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS. 


The following tables show the average annual imports of fruits not 
separately scheduled by decades, 1860 to 1890, and imports by years,” 
1891 to 1897, inclusive. The number of items included under each 
head has varied greatly at different times, and distinct comparisons of 
the periods specified can not be safely made. 


Average annual imports of fruits in juice, and fruit juice, by decades. 


Decade ending— | Value. 
BORN ee er ins wim eric hee Pe ee on nee toes 1 $48, 146. 31 
SN ee Soi eon omcnsid paneer ee ee 106, 425. 70 
Li, See 20 eR OEE eee a See See 233, 219. 74 
Oe seen c oer. Fe ee en 127, 753. 52 


1 Average annual value for six years, 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 


OLIVES. ee 


|. MISSION 2. SEVILLANO. 


e * 
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Imports of fruits in juice, and fruit juice, by years. 
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| - Year. | Quantity. Value. 

‘i en gs ria 1s beer 

Pounds. 

| a ee Soca 240,080.96 | $52, 199. 

a ae ee Che epee emorerens mene Mrcrommermine oS peg 
eo EY CPG ied La a eee a en 8 TASES en 84,304.90 

(th Sh ee ORE aor ee ae ee oer a eee | 71,123. 51 
BED ood. Wn dt woh damacate os baadens4mapp|aauaspinnnsnppwed | 131, 692. 08 
I ed Si aE Rat gre ee AS lads Gna akaae | 207, 931. 08 
MERCER eat LE Sree alae Saat me ee pis | 922,571. 48 

Average annual imports of fruits preserved in brandy, sugar, etc., by decades, 
— eee —E————EE——E oe HS 
Decade ending— Value 


1 $129, 615. 50 

181, 937.15 
le fede ee an Cele sie ae ous peat as teases. Ae cn ~~ 343, 066, 16 
ha here SS See Se Pes ee ee oe ee Oe eee ore 620, 641. 28 


561, 903. 70 


“1 Average annual value for six years, 1855 to 1860, inclusive. 


Imports of fruits preserved in brandy, sugar, etc., by years. 


$368, 960. 94 
934, 537.27 | 
780, 352. 44 
479, 604.11 | 
479,400.21 | 
442, 911. 60 
447,559. 39 


Average annugl imports of green, ripe, or dried fruits, not elsewhere scheduled, by 


decades. 
| Decade ending— Value. | 
neh inten de 1 $185, 249. 66 
ed se A tte hws ki dlys dae onda 84, 704, 89 
1SGD ree ts Sa) re co eece ere ee etek 138, 326. 58 
| Le are a ee oe i ere Smee ee ee ee ee Se eck 874, 675. 49 
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Imports of green, ripe, or dried fruits, not elsewhere scheduled, by years. 


ee — -———_———-_ - — - ——- —-—} 


* 
Year. Value. 
a) 


een veramecineip eae ais ee ree ee en $535, 711. 22 
a ies oR Ne eee ee ee 294, 568.24 | 
TR be oN oii > Pee M ante: levy vee ety! 22 t: 435, 716.38 
Bie i I OS a os eat Cie 2 ee eee 321, 050. 56 
fe Lh ete one eee ak, Ge oe ae 361,894.09 | 
SE ha eT ee OR ere NCEE de PAE RS Dee ome ws 5 490, 709.39 | 
ae es eis 4 BS ee A eee ee 398,291.25 | 


Nuts AND Nut PRODUCTs. 


ALMONDS. 


* 


The first nut imported in large quantity was the almond, of which 
264,818 pounds were received in 1821. From that date until 1843 no 
other kind of nut is scheduled. In 1859 the imports had risen to 
5,439,210 pounds, valued at $444,757. Since 1865 shelled almonds 
have been separately scheduled, and the imports, in this form, which 
began with 116,899 pounds, valued at $17,660, in that year, have 
risen to 5,798,354 pounds, valued at $683,446.54, in 1897. ‘The extra- 
ordinary increase since 1890 in the imports of shelled almonds, as 
compared with almonds not shelled, is believed to be largely due to 
the fact that the several rates of duty that have prevailed during 
that period have been proportionately higher on almonds not shelled 
than on shelled almonds. The following tables show the average 
annual imports of almonds by decades, 1830 to 1890, and imports by 
years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of almonds, by decades. 


fy Decade ending— Quantity. Value. | 

| 

Pounds. | 

1 | Pea Scere FOr liege RAE IN Priel Eh a Ro OBS. 637,866 |...... de A et 
[||| nee ORES ps Actes pase, Se Be Fame 2, 240,451 | 1 $197, 59. 00 
RDO). Coe ta Pe ieee ees inci wer ese einen Sm 1, 493, 692 113, 840. CO 
RN! 52cm ae oe af ate Sie eee ee 3, 352, 759 254, 859. 00 
|, ORR EO bP) QUT AS RRC oh od gee ee 2, 290, 157 234, 621. 00 
jis) | Soak ee RE Se ERR Pk Pe Rae Sapa Bm a 2,514, 072 266, 551. 00 
{CO eee Be SOE ote Ch it erg ee psa 3, 121, 444 309, 318. 00 


| OO nea ome Re ake Pe ee ey ee Wee eR Te 3, 500, 835 264, 218. 73 | 


1 Average annual value for seven years, 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 
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Imports of almonds, by years, 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


Pounds. 
TEN vas cedtedwia Pasaccbies snnvee ncn Sanyoosuks 3, 390, 924. 50 $292, 510. 85 
iad oa hak ae So neta cade s dawned a cueac'anbaea 8, 451, 840. 50 290, 744. 20 
LAR a ee eee ate te tan oe eran emo hes aie lara: & hae 2, 780, 011. 00 270, 742. 00 
Te Sack eet balsa co aaa pe he wes 3, 305, 860. 00 259, 139. 69 
TR cert Gado! dhe danke REAR EN bob > «nd 46cm 4,178,419. 00 281, 296, 21 
ee ee ak es aan site nao nem asda 8, 202, 684. 16 210, 690.15 
(boy pack Gta) Re 2 A 4, 196, 609. 00 244, 408. 07 


Average annual imports of shelled almonds, by decades. 


| Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 
(SC BO ag tee Re ee tad eee a Se ee ree Se 640,530 | 1$107, 743.00 
LORE SoU. Shes aorgnten Poot omeee eee aa 980, 873 169, 417. 00 
NNR RU es ho a Col eee eee wed as 1, 684, 410 276, 470. 00 


| PN tials 86 Ons a2 one Sane eee 4, 020, 227 611, 908. 00 | 


1 Average annual value for six years, 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 


Imports of shelle? almonds, by years. 


Year. | aaantitr. | Quantity. i" Value. 
Pounds. | 
EL.) i ee ONO ot eel a) Bae aes oe a8 oR emit ae 3, 046, 750 $615, 418. 97 
phe) REO EER elec 2 ae $C nt) ee eae 3, 598, 551 667,179. 46 
i Oe RR A ho Sa ee ae ee 3, 758, 500 664, 562. 27 
Ee ee ce ee eee eee es ee Re 3, 505, 178 519, 584. 34 
4,188, 831 561, 064. 67 
4, 245, 426 572, 105. 70 
5, 798, 854 683, 446. 34 


On account of its close relationship to the peach, the almond was at 
one time regarded as a very promising tree for the Eastern United 
States. Previous to 1855, the Patent Office distributed an importation 
of soft-shelled almonds to growers throughout the Middle and South- 
ern States. Its early blooming habit and susceptibility to injury by 
late frosts soon demonstrated the fact that though the tree succeeded 
it was valueless as a producer of nuts even in the Gulf States. In 
California many of the earlier efforts at commercial almond culture 
were unsuccessful, either because they were made with unreliable 
varieties or in unsuitable localities. But in 1885, when Mr. A. T. 
Hatch exhibited a collection of thin-shelled seedlings from the bitter 
almond which had proved to be of superior quality for market, and 
bore regular crops, new life was given to the industry. 
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The production in California now varies from 500,000 to 2,500,000 
pounds per annum, and the quality of the product compares favor- 
ably with all but the best of the imported nuts. Specimens of a num- 
ber of the leading varieties grown in that State from John Rock, 
Niles, 1897, A. T. Hatch, Suisun, 1891, and from Malaga, Spain, 
through Charles Heath, former United States consul at Catania, 
Sicily, 1892, are illustrated on Pl. VII. 

Almonds are also successfully grown in rather limited areas in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon. ° 


ALMOND OIL, ° 


So far as known no almond oil is produced in the United States. 
The following tables show the average annual imports of almond oil 
by decades, 1870 to 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of sweet almond oil, by decades, 


Decade ending— | Quantity. | Value. 


Pounds. 
| I, ae PM A A 5 ee Na TS ll 115,228.00 | 1 $4, 888.68 
eT a eevee oe Ol SR 25, 165. 00 9, 208. 39 
ep 8. Ee a 40,599. 00 10, 531. 62 
ee TE Ree me, 88, 138. 92 17, 729.87 


1 Average annual quantity and value for eight years, 1863 to 1870, inclusive. 


Imports of sweet almond oil, by years. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
} Pounds. 
Ue eo ee i ae ere ne ee os ir a 51, 384. 0 $12, 248.95 
RD ee SS Pit a ie ON ee dene eee 60, 670.5 13, 636. 35 
BOE ee ee ee no. Soe esau ecute cae 212, 919.0 39, 583. 50 
WOE Pane LES 3 ree ee eee ene 59, 730.0 12, 682. 45 
(2) ee ee teen Pi vee ere ee ea doe 74, 195.0 13, 103. 80 
TOG 28 oe = Se So eee eee 71, 480. 0 13, 791. 00 
BOF ee eet 3 eee eee eS 86, 594. 0 19, 059. 59. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


OE aS a a ee eee ees 3, 454. 76 
or RR 6 Re 3, 573. 58 
Boat aed BE ent oe peck a. 6, 632. 92 


Yearbook U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1897 PLATE vit 


DG Passmore,fec it 


ALMONDS, 


A. Hoenn & Co. Lith 


|. DRAKE ta. DRAKE KERNEL. 2. LANGUEDOC, 


3 A. NONPAREIL KERNEL. 4. PRima. 
5A NE-PLUS-ULTRA KERNEL. 6. 


2a. LANGUEDOC KERNEL. 3. NONPAREIL. 


4 A. PRIMA KERNEL. 5. NE-PLUS-ULTRA. 


Ixt. 6A. IXL. KERNEL. 7. JORDAN. 7A. JORDAN KERNEL. 
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Imports of bitter almond oil, by years. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. 
| Pounds, | 
ete = ER 2 a 5h ee ee eee Cee 4,795.00 | $9, 958. 00 
Pa akties Web ee ehdecatwduget bbbes byte Gene 6,149.00 | 11, 023. 00 
ce ee ee ee a ene pe ee 8, 165. 80 11, 532. 89 
hoe ee ee nhs wel nll kten akan h ie teak nes | 4,104. 00 6, 981. 00 
OGG sow aeknawatune on cites aot sits ila lb od atte. tes | 6, 549.00 10, 566. 00 
yo eae RPE LCi Sate Fee epg tS pia Ree at pb ee 6,195. 75 12, 141. 83 
1897. - 2-2. -- <= -2 2+ enn ee eee eee eee ee eee eee] 10, 471. 90 12, 029.00 
| 


FILBERTS AND WALNUTS. 


These nuts have been scheduled together, beginning with 4,890,385 
pounds, valued at $118,721, in 1865. Since 1890 the shelled nuts have 
been separately scheduled. The greatest value imported in a single 
year was in 1891, when the imports of shelled and unshelled together 
amounted to $953,082.84. The apparent decrease in imports since 
- that year is undoubtedly due to the largely increased domestic pro- 
duction of walnuts. Filberts are not grown on a commercial seale in 
this country. The following tables show the average annual imports 
of filberts and walnuts by decades, 1870 to 1890, and imports by years, 
1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of filberts and walnuts, by decades. 


| Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 

vs eis Se 2S peeat : 

| Pounds. 

SB RITE ace ee ie 1 3,993,921 | 1 $170,089.65. | 
| [oie fee ee tj a Ie Se LRP ay ESM Oa oe eae | 4, 962, 243 289, 823. 57 

VaR hee ey BO ee eS Ree 9, 523, 104 548, 694. 82 

k het / Mo Ue ol acest o AOL Sad Si tp el Segal a eo Pa 2 12, 894, 106 635, 150. 56 


1 Average annual quantity and value for six years, 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 
21891 to 1897, exclusive of shelled filberts and walnuts. 


Imports of filberts and walnuts, by years. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. | 
Pounds. | 
to RS ERE Sree EU ean: p Pee 15, 119, 507.0 | $872, 043. 84 
oT RR ee ee oe 12, 392, 096. 0 647, 628. 55 | 
Soe at UO On he ee a eae 11, 860, 846. 0 673, 705. 00 
SES See eee oe See ee | 10, 122, 079.5 . 
Se eee eee 11, 670, 895. 0 . 922. 
2 OS Oe ee 16, 226, 147.0 
eRe aS) ES a re 12, 827, 174.5 
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Average annual imports of filberts and walnuts, shelled,' 1891 to 1897, 


4 


Period. Quantity. Value. 
= ene PE 
' 
Pounds, | 


300)-2607 . .. 6 oe ee ee 1, 186, 735 $154, 374. 35 


Imports of filberts and walnuts, shelled, by years. 


Quantity. Value. 


| 7 

Year. | 

— ae fs SE 

Pounds. ) 
RE Sos iat 8 ee a, ale | 511,709 | $81,039.09 
ee sos Mee) Sm) 8 ee 863,309} 98, 417.00 
eee ee gio sit De be le 1,380,070 | 168,867.00 
| EY ar ae SE eee eee ey 1, 008, 626 116, 573. 00 

0 ee RN OG 1,395,559 | 155,415.00 | 
h. “a Ce Re 1,658,069 | 169, 014. 50 
fale SN srt 9035 Cstiagd= to giynaces 1,489,803 | 151,295.06 


1 Included with ‘‘filberts and walnuts” previous to 1891. 


Although scattered trees of the Persian (English) walnut were 
planted in the Eastern United States at an early day, no commercial 
plantings resulted from them. Like the almond, their blossoms suffer 
from late frosts too frequently to permit regular crops, though in a 
few sheltered localities the trees are rarely injured, and are reasonably 
productive. 

In California the walnut was introduced at the missions, and several 
commercial orchards are recorded by Lelong as having been planted 
from 1843 to 1865. The earlier plantings were of the ‘‘ Mission,” or 
‘‘English” type, and in many localities the trees were found to lack 
produetiveness. More recently, improved sorts producing more regu- 
lar crops of ‘‘soft-shell” nuts were introduced, and since their general 
planting began walnut culture has greatly increased. 

The crop of the State for 1896 was estimated to exceed 8,000,000 
pounds, and is increasing steadily. 


BRAZIL, OR CREAM, NUTS. 


Brazil, or eream, nuts were first scheduled in 1873, when 3,690,908 
pounds were imported, valued at $170,628. The imports have fluctu- 
ated considerably from year to year, the greatest value, $471,347, 
being in 1892. Since then they show a material decrease. The tables 
on page 339 show the average annual imports of Brazil, or cream, nuts 
by decades, 1880 and 1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, 
inclusive. ' 
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Average annual imports of Brazil, or cream, nuts, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. | Value. 


PAT ees a ny _| 

Pounds. | | 

eH 50e- son ee PPPoA eee ene 12,975, 738 | 1$143,709.31 | 
ee POR ee Wo heehee wae aan 23, 802, 099 188, 613. 32 
SE, ot bee SOUL. oS oc oh cli thenrerianerctandipiawace aa eheeene | 330,514.71 


1 Average annual quantity and value for eight years, 1873 to 1580, inclusive. 


2 Average annual quantity for three years, 1851 to 1553, inclusive. 


Imports of Brazil, or cream, nuts, by years. 


Year. Value. | 

| } 

a ote Pa. SPN LEE eNO ee | $304,273.00 | 

ate PRM yN-F ASE Sa OS Sie eaten ace 471,347.00 | 

cp ER ee ee ey a ee ron 424, 893. 00 | 

Gta 6 ot oie teks wk Se ooo ct | 345,615.00 | 

FE LS TE Te RE ee en eciel anoe ee | 481,146.00 | 
Le SECT CERT SR Die Set eee me Se er | 961,357.00 

| OS SESE ae, Ce Se a aN | 234,972.00 | 
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Brazil, or cream, nuts are the product of a tropical species, and are 
not grown in any portion of the United States. 


COCOANUTS AND COCOANUT OIL. 


Imports of cocoanuts amounted in 1861 to $28,767, and show a great 
increase since that time. The following tables show the average 


annual imports of cocoanuts and cocoanut oil by decades, 1870 to 1890, 
and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive: 


Average annual imports of cocoanuts, by decades. 


) 


| $75, 006. 34 
II IR eRe ae oe pen eo abe dae aaetaas | 302, 296. 81 
| 1 722, 758.31 
oS ne taed fe ag RARE ete IO cok Pee Mea eh de | 1751, 509. 72 


Year. | Value. 


REE Ra ae aie  e Seat Cee dat wlene von doen atace ene 1$922, 257. 33 
8 EES TE Seep SU Sa So eet eas ee on ae Oe SE 942, 559. 78 
8 ote tI ae SE SE ap a CE wpe 901, 234. 45 
Ee he cesses a Gn an nw iad anc nann asunse 845, 169. 54 
eee Gere. 8 oe cee dinendats. satecace vs olen 512, 218. 24 
Se te ee ka canada beaabarss on swdaabeew ance 540, 083. 21 
a 597, 045. 51 


11890 to 1897, inclusive, includes desiccated cocoanut, etc. 


Decade ending— Value. | 
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Average annual imports of cocoanut oil, by decades. 


| Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 
 ——ee eer ee 161,402 | 1 $43,301.00 
O80 8.5, 2 ee eee do... 2247,517 | 2134, 891.61 
| 8OOD: 22205... = Se ee pounds-. 312,572, 520 550, 958. 63 
| SeebNNS SoA a ee ea Seu 22, 666,083 | 1,049, 507. 60 


! Average annual quantity and value for two years, 1864 and 1865. 
* Average annual quantity and value for nine years, 1872 to 1880, inclusive. 
’ Average annual quantity for seven years, 1884 to 1890, inclusive. 


Imports of cocoanut oil, by years. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 


| 1S ee aS aS a 10, 665,054 | $560, 833. 00 
7 got Bad BE Sve aires Soe Cer Pe, | 22,142,858 | 1,287,989. 00 
ONT RE Le Poe aE PS eres 27, 684,788 | 1,242, 542.00 
OA al EEE Ee ee eR ee | 16, 262, 392 785, 988. 28 
a PRON fey a PR | 31, 722,014 | 1,840, 208.00 
SRE ee ak ee eee EC Pee 27, 407,234 | 1,165, 114.00 
1 A ae eee A ERE PEIN Ate Rae oO | 22, 778, 247 963, 879. 00 


The domestic production of cocoanuts, which is confined to the 
coast region of lower Florida, is unimportant. Imports of cocoanut 
oil, which were valued in 1864 at $23,942, rose to $1,340,208 in 1895, 
but show a decline in 1896 and 1897. 


PEANUTS. 


The imports of ‘‘peanuts and other ground nuts,” which at one 
time constituted an important item, valued at $194,387 in 1864, have 
fallen to $2,106.85 in 1897, while the imports of the shelled nuts have 
fallen from 1,104,018 pounds, valued at $34,401 in 1872, to 1,060 
pounds, valued at $9.14 in 1897. These decreases are due to increased 
domestic production. The following tables show the average annual 
imports of peanuts by decades, 1870 to 1890, and imports by years, 
1891 to 1897, inelusive: 


Average annual imports of peanuts and other ground nuts, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 


Pounds. 
PE oer eee eae sk Se 16,522,844 | 2 $184, 465. 49 
hiss RBA Ae | A hha ee ae Ce CSE E A 1, 849, 645 46, 662.16 
RO eee ete ee yo NE a ee 170, 593 8,314. 24 
PR TBO 2 te oS 9 Se Ce ee 149, 672 2, 655.13 


1 Average annual quantity for six years, 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 
* Average annual value for seven years, 1864 to 1870, inclusive. 
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Imports of peanuts and other ground nuts, by years. 


Year. | Quantity. | Value. 
Pounds. 

pte Mae NH a Saget ey ER SE 304, 835 $6, 552. 99 
LOGS eet echin wid autos Bde ancic ORL hewn Sas cite 128, 360 3, €61. 68 
REE Se ovis ee eer ens aineh san bat kaa kare 73, B44 1, 006. 72 
[OCR te Ua te dccan tae Pets eee rere 110, 369 1, 682. 62 
TOO Sng ee Le ee ale ore oe eee) Oat SL wt 103, 674 1,215. 48 
ReON Stl. Lod wi eee tts omit we eG bene ae an 189, 520 2,359. 61 

DY TAS PCa ede ate touek nk sinivinh fem. cWele 138, 102 2, 106. 85 


Average annual imports of shelled peanuts and other ground nuts, by decades. 


Decade ending— Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 
Ar eR de eb te Se 1391,006 | 13$13,713.89 | 
LI Mab 98S (cdi is i eS ee 375, 342 14, 974. 95 
cleo SRR AM os 22 eae a 54, 960 2, 223.97 
ee Rey aye* Ok CRE. (ELE Saree apne 21, 658 2, 623. 09 


1Average annual quantity and value for five years, 1866 to 1870, inclusive. 


Imports of shelled peanuts and other ground nuts, by years. 


| Year. | Quantity. Value. 

| | Pounds. 

| WM a id eats tik be acy pe ee 148,350} $18, 312.83 

| 1892... ---.-- --------------0- ---- = 22 nn ee nen [oe eee oo eee eee] ee ee eee ieee 
i Te ee ree ee Fi tg Be ec 2 25 2.20 

| Re) cn eS A on ahs wpa ets ol 157 9.00 
PS ERE BES EY SS SE Re a Sea 1, 7% 24. 22 
ce Se eee eee gata 2 a ee eee eee ee 243 4,24 
EE PD CE ay gene haga ae era ee 1, 060 9.14 


‘ALL OTHER NUTS NOT OTHERWISE PROVIDED FOR.” 


The number of items included under this head varies at different 
periods. In 1843, when the caption ‘‘all other nuts not otherwise pro- 
vided for,” was first used, it included all nuts but almonds, and 
amounted to 1,133,302 pounds, valued at $34,535. Since then the 
more important kinds have been successively removed from this 
schedule. The most important item now included in it is probably 
the European chestnut, of which a considerable quantity is imported 
each year. The tables on page 342 show the average annual imports 
of ‘“‘all other nuts not otherwise provided for” by decades, 1850 to 
1890, and imports by years, 1891 to 1897, inclusive. 
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Average annual imports of ** all other nuts not otherwise provided for,” by decades, 


Decade ending Quantity. | Value. / 

° | Pounds, | 
Te ee PMS Se Re Oe | 2.2, 456,890 | 1 $73, 898.00 
Te ee SONS ET Pers eA APT! my SM: | 24,927, 624 173, 494. 00 
| | i 2, Se ae ee ee SS A 32.156, 176 124, 119. 00 
: » | | RE ec Pre ed a a Se dae ee ly 897, 037 35, 151. 00 
LOSS SRT eh, SAAR ee eS Se 808, 068 32, 461. 00 
pT ey ae lee ET eee Re ET 1, 944, 493 61, 678. 91 


1 Average annual quantity and value for eight years, 1843 to 1850, inclusive. 
2 Average annual quantity for seven years, 1851 to 1857, inclusive. 
3 Average annual quantity for seven years, 1862 and 1865 to 1870, inclusive. 


Imports of ‘‘ all other nuts not otherwise provided for,” by years. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
| Pounds. | 
ee Oe eee Le eee eee ee a 1, 629, 355. 0 $54, 156. 45 
ab 5. oe eee ee os ce ow tee 1, 895, 571.0 71, 237. 52 
' | SS ee eee eR eee nee 1,891. 979.0 72, 359. 83 
an Sosg Gta Sates Standen els oon eine eaten 1, 732, 864.5 54, 228. 25 
i. NS eer okies Nene! Tae este y SREB SS 1, 652, 184.0 48, 618. 49 
(| Ee Sane ioer ke ee nee ee = nee Oe ag see 2, 398, 671. 4 69, 840. 27 
SOO sa caca ote escola So owen eka owet ee eens ee 2, 410, 8382.0 61, 311.58 


The folowing table shows the imports of fruits and fruit products 
for 1897: 
Imports of fruits and fruit products, 1897. 


ot. EL | eee rhe. 
Fruits and fruit products. Quantity. Value. 

apa eR a pounds.-| 11, 917,756.00 $532, 554. 00 
Ceeraits 2.2 cckscaig a tease et See do....| 28, 218,176.00 572, 803. 00 
Plams apd pramnes ...<- a. ose cncsiedcud do... - 736, 987. 00 74, 165. 46 
eS 2 otc Bee cd eee. oe eee do....| 8,837,572.00 532, 974. 50 
WOGSOR.< 22-3 - 5 oe fen cn Seats eee Oe) se eee a ee 285, 617. 06 
MAMRRPIDOS © 5 r a che < Sowtsnmn cane ood dewece feos re es ee 2, 699. 00 
aunt. So See ee, ok. ee ee eee We Eee 3, 341, 646. 64 
SOIR one ee es pe 4, 025, 354. 49 
EI CG gc in ee ST a Be ee eee 28, 700. 29 
Lemon and orange oil..........---- pounds. - 304, 270. 90 270, 023. 82 
Lemon, lime, and sour orange juice. .....-..|....-.-.-------- 74, 848. 00 
Grange 2G JOOP WOR i orc he os ast cebed Ubi ancad aoe 28, 466. 00 
DST alte al pale Me eel ip « Pea ea AS Nh <a «EES Set 4, 085, 947. 82 
Pees 8d ets ee RG ee ee: 27, 244. 7 

Piasennten. 6. sete cots eks 22d barrels-.- 271, 635.53 338, 619. 53 
oc alte db tiee oc Cee ae 170, 864. 51 374, 440. 03 
91g (os ee ore. a as oa Re eee Se ee ee | 828, 436. 84 
Olive oil (other than salad) --..---- gallons-.- 525, 630. 00 220, 903. 00 
Olive oil (suitable for salad) --.....-.-- G(s eee 945,828.00 | 1, 146, 494. 52 
Pe Bs ae 222, 571. 48 
Fruits preserved in branity, 660. --....~.--.--|-_.----- «su 447, 559. 39 


Fruits, green, ripe, or dried, not elsewhere 
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The following table shows the imports of nuts and nut products for 
1897: 
Imports of nuts and nut products, 1897. 


Nuts and nut products. Quantity. | Value. 
| Pounds. 
Seibel he ae kage eile eal Leen | 4,196, 609.00 | $244, 408.07 
| Almonds (shelled) ......-......---------- __..| 5, 798,354.00 | 683, 446. 34 
Almond oil (sweet)..--.------------- gis t4 86, 594. 00 | 19,059.59 | 
irre ete IMG oh >) a a oe ese 10, 471. 90 12,029.00 
Dh log ws ye hs ae | 12, 827, 174. 50 632, 858. 99 
Filberts and walnuts (shelled) ---.--..---.--- | 1, 489, 803. 00 | 151, 295. 06 
cin GIrreain, Mites. . £25... 250s eet Lippe! 234, 972.00 
FOE SR RES eee © Sy per eae “bays Sa Oe eo | 597, 045. 51 
EE ri Re ee ee ee et eo oa eT 22, 778, 247. 00 963, 879. 00 
IIR ax ie oe Sn. Sukie a Me boe wo ban actin oe 138, 102. 00 2,106. 85 
Penman (eeted ).... 22.20.22 5 1, 060.00 | 9.14 
All other nuts, not otherwise provided for. 2, 410, 832. 00 61,311.58 
| ipGiiie ane 52.25 P45 dss eels Praia saree 3, 602, 421.13 


ee | 


The total value of the imports of fruits and fruit products and nuts 
and nut products in 1897 amounted to $20,962,781.99. 


EXPORTS OF FRUITS AND FRUIT PRODUCTS. 


The development of the fruit export trade of the United States is a 
subject of surpassing interest to the student of agricultural economics, 
but limited space forbids its extended discussion in the present paper. 
As has been noted, the export trade began with the shipment of apples 
and was for many years limited to that fruit. Shipments of ice from 
New England ports to the West Indies, which began in 1805, were 
accompanied by large quantities of apples, and soon after the exten- 
sion of the ice trade to India and China, which occurred in 1830, 
American apples could be had in the ice ports of those countries. 

It was stated in 1843! that the fruit dealers of Boston had at that 
time been shipping apples and cranberries to Europe for many years. 
In 1845 Newtown Pippins from the orchard of Robert L. Pell, of Ulster 
County, N. Y., which contained 20,000 trees, sold in London at $21 a 
barrel. At a later date shipments of the same variety and others 
from the Piedmont and mountain regions of Virginia were begun, 
and these districts have in recent years furnished the principal supply 
of ‘‘pippins” for export. Since 1881 the shipments of apples have 
constituted an important item of the transatlantic trade, which prom- 
ises to show a steady increase in the near future. The Eastern States 
still furnish the larger part of the apples exported, but frequent ship- 
ments are now made from the great orchard districts of the Mississippi 


Valley, and some profitable export shipments have recently been made 
from the Pacific Coast. 


'Transactions American Institute, 1843, p. 125. 
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In addition to apples, some other fruits, such as cranberries, 
peaches, plums, pears, and oranges, are shipped in the fresh state, 
the supply of all but the first named coming chiefly from California, 

Exports of dried fruits were at first confined to the apple, and after 
the perfecting of the fruit evaporator, which occurred about 1870-1575, 
increased rapidly. Theshipments of dried apples of the great crop of 
1880 amounted to 22,623,652 pounds, valued at $1,247,891. Notwith- 
standing the attempted discrimination against them by foreign goy- 
ernments since that time, the wholesomeness and cheapness of 
American dried apples have caused a marked increase in their con- 
sumption abroad,as is evident from the large quantity, 30,755,401 
pounds, valued at $1,340,159, exported in 1897. Since about 1895 
increasing export shipments of dried apricots, peaches, and prunes 
have been made from California, and this branch of the trade prom- 
ises soon to reach large proportions. 

The development of the canning industry has resulted in a very 
great increase in exports of canned fruits, which were first scheduled 
in 1870, when they were valued at $81,735, less than one-twentieth of 
the value of the same item in 1897. 

Exports of nuts were first scheduled in 1888 when they amounted 
to $27,784. The increase since that time has been reasonably steady 
and the shipments in 1897 reached a value of $125,805. 

Pecans and shagbarks, which are largely used by confectioners, 
probably constitute the more important items under this head. 

The following table shows the exports of fruits and fruit products — 
for 1897. 

Exports of fruits and fruit products, 1897. 


Fruits and fruit products. | Quantity. Value. 
U0 01 Ch ee ee oe oe Serene ees barrels. - 1, 508, 981 2, 371, 148 
Apples (dried) -....-.--- Spin. ie eter pounds... 30, 775, 401 1, 340, 159 
TIIGIEN fos on a cpa at | 93, 969 11, 572 
Gitar TES Shi 7. BY Reena A do....| 637, 672 77, 695 
Cannee truite —.22 2. 29. eee eo 8 eee ese ene 1, 686, 723 
Preserved: (other)... 505 be eee eee ee eens oe 43, 276 
All other green, ripe, or dried fruits not 
elsewhere aechedulet 3 620 oo eee ee ee ee eee sens 2, 172, 199 
Wetter 217 ek te ee ee ee ee oe 125, 805 


BIRDS THAT INJURE GRAIN. 


By F. E. L. BEAL, 
Assistant, Biological Survey. 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY BIRDS. 


Aside from its importance as a principal source of food supply, the 
immense financial value of the grain crop of the United States gives 
a peculiar interest to any natural agency which affects its amount or 
quality. For this reason much time, labor, and money have been 
expended in the study of the insects injurious to grain and in devis- 
ing methods to prevent their ravages. But insects are not the only 
members of the animal kingdom that have proved destructive to this 
crop. Several species of birds feed at certain times upon cereals, and 
in some places, where these birds breed in vast numbers, their depre- 
dations become serious. The total value of the grain product of the 
United States is, in round numbers, $1,000,000,000 per annum. Any 
agency which reduces this value by only 1 per cent involves a loss of 
not less than $10,000,000, a sum sufficiently large to startle a thought- 
ful person. 

Several species of birds have been accused of serious depredations 
upon grain—either by attacking the seed at the time of planting or 
soon after germination, or by preying upon the immature or ripened 
erop. In the eastern part of the country the common crow is the 
most conspicuous example, while in the Mississippi Valley and farther 
west several species of blackbirds (Jcteride) have at times made such 
havoe as to cause serious apprehensions. 

The redwing and the yellowhead usually nest near water, and, when 
possible, directly over it. For this reason the prairie ponds and 
sloughs of the Upper Mississippi Valley, often of vast extent, afford 
such favorable breeding grounds that the region has become the theater 
of their greatest activities. It is the gathering place of the immense 
flocks which have often struck terror to the heart of the farmer as 
their countless hosts settled upon his fields. The nesting period is 
in May and June, and by the end of the latter month, or soon after, 
the young are on the wing. Since this is the time when the grain 
begins to ripen, it is natural for the old birds to lead their young to 
the fields for food. The molting season follows immediately after the 
duties of reproduction have ended, and is a trying one to the already 
debilitated parents. Under these circumstances the abundant and 
easily obtainable supply of nutritious food afforded by the grain- 
fields comes to the birds like a friend in need and enables them to 


recruit their exhausted energies. 
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CAUSE OF INCREASED NUMBER OF BLACKBIRDS5., 


It is highly probable that the changing of the original prairies into 
fields of grain has contributed to the increase of blackbirds by fur- 
nishing an abundant and sure supply of food at a time when it is 
most needed. Many instances can be pointed out where birds have 
increased in numbers since the settlement of the country, owing to 
the increased food supply resulting from cultivation; and in some 
cases, at least, this increase has taken place in spite of the fact that 
the birds were extensively shot for food. While the native prairies 
produced an abundance of forage for the larger ruminants and small 
rodents, they did not offer a great variety of plants having seeds large 
enough to be suitable for bird food. The immense areas of wild rice 
in the swamps and marshes, on the contrary, furnished a bountiful 
supply upon which the birds originally subsisted. Cultivation did 
not disturb this source of supply, but added another far more pro- 
ductive, and one which ripened at a considerably earlier date; for 
wild rice does not mature till September, while wheat and oats are 
available in July, and winter rye and wheat in June. Under these 
circumstances a great increase in the number of birds would seem to 
be a foregone conclusion, and in many States, notably those of the 
Mississippi Valley, the various species of blackbirds have at various 
times and places exceeded the number required to fulfill the best: 
economic conditions, and the result has been to a greater or less 
extent disastrous. It does not necessarily follow that these birds 
are wholly harmful to the interests of man; it merely shows that it 
is possible to have too many of them, that is, too many of the partic- 
ular species which feed so largely on grain. In States where these 
birds are less abundant but little damage is done. 

An investigation of the food habits of blackbirds shows that during 
the breeding months, and also to some extent during the entire warm — 
season, all of the species subsist largely on insects. When this is 
considered in connection with the fact that many of the species feed 
largely upon seeds of troublesome weeds, especially in winter, there 
is reason to believe that they really subserve a useful purpose in the 
economy of nature. They only become harmful when, by increasing 
out of proportion to their environment, the proper balance of organ- 
isms is disturbed. 


THE MORE IMPORTANT GRAIN-EATING BIRDS. 


In the following pages some of the more important species of grain- 
eating birds are discussed, and their special ravages pointed out. 


THE CROW. 


The common crow (Corvus americanus) ranges over the United 
States east of the Great Plains, more sparingly over the rest of the 
country, and to the northward extends beyond our borders. East of 
the Alleghany Mountains, and especially in the New England and 
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other Atlantic States, the crow has long been known as a ‘‘thief of 
cornfields,” having been so christened by the aboriginal inhabitants. 
The greatest damage is done in spring, when the birds pull up the 
sprouted grain. Dry, hard corn is not palatable food for the crow, as 
has been shown by experiments with a caged bird. In seasons of 
searcity ripe corn is sometimes eaten, but is not prefefred. Corn that 
has been softened and sweetened by the process of germination, on 
the contrary, is a favorite food and is eagerly sought. In the earlier 
days, when crows were more numerous and cornfields less so, the 
farmers had a constant struggle during the first two or three weeks 
after the corn appeared above the ground to save it from the crows. 
Various devices in the way of scarecrows were designed to frighten 
the marauders away, but most of them were only indifferently suc- 
cessful. More recently the plan of coating the seed corn with tar 
has been extensively used, and with better results. In the experi- 
ence of the writer, not a single kernel of tarred corn was disturbed, 
while rows of untarred seed immediately adjoining were almost 
entirely destroyed. It has been asserted by some people that the 
crow pulls up corn not for the sake of the kernel, but for the grubs 
that may be found in the manure about the roots. Careful investiga- 
tion has disproved this assertion. Crows do eat the sprouted kernels, 
although they also devour grubs unearthed at the same time, for they 
are great lovers of insects and their larve. But the result to the 
farmer is the same, and it is poor consolation to know that if the 
eorn had not been eaten by the crow it would have been killed by 
the grub. 

Some complaints have also been made that crows eat corn in the 
“milk” or ‘‘roasting-ear” stage, and from that time on until it is ripe. 
It is evident that much more extensive ravages would be necessary at 
this stage to cause as much damage as that incident to pulling the 
sprouted seed. As amatter of fict, reports do not indicate extensive 
injury of this kind. 

In the Mississippi Valley the crow does not appear to have attracted 
so much attention as in the East. During a residence of eight years 
in Iowa the writer never heard any complaints of injury to grain, nor 
did he observe any eases of this kind. Yet, some damage has been 
done, and instances of serious loss are on record, usually, however, 
arising from tearing open the husks and pecking the soft kernels. 
In these cases the ears thus opened are exposed to the weather, and 
often rot from being wet by rains. ‘ 


Food habits of the crow.—Investigations of the food habits of the 
crow, based on an examination of the contents of 909 stomachs,’ show 
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1*« The Common Crow of the United States,” by Walter B. Barrows and E. A. 
Schwarz, Bulletin No. 6, Division Ornithology and Mammalogy, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1895. 
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that about 29 per cent of the food for the year consists of grain, of 
which corn constitutes something more than 21 per cent, the greatest 
quantity being eaten in the three winter months. All of this must 
be either waste grain picked up in fields and roads, or corn stolen 
from cribs or shocks. A good deal is taken also in the three fall 
months, when corn is soft; and May, the month of sprouting corn, 
shows a slight increase over the other spring and summer months. 
The two months of July and August are the only ones in which wheat 
is eaten to any important extent. Only small quantities of other 
grains are taken. 

On the other hand, the loss of grain is offset by the destruction of 
insects. ‘These constitute more than 25 per cent of the crow’s yearly 
diet, and the larger part of them are noxious. If we add the mice, 
rabbits, and other harmful mammals destroyed, we have a total of 
about 25 per cent of the food consisting of animals whose destruec- 
tion isa benefit to the farmer. With the well-known propensity of 
the crow for searching highways and byways, stock yards and pas- 
tures, it must be admitted that at least one-half of the grain eaten is 
waste, the consumption of which entails no loss. The remainder of 
the crow’s diet consists of wild fruit, seeds, and various animal sub- 
stances which may on the whole be considered neutral. From this 
point of view it is evident that what grain the crow takes from the 
available crop is well paid for by the insects destroyed. 


THE CROW BLACKBIRD. 


The crow blackbird (Quiscalus quiscula and subspecies) is dis- 
tributed over the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
remains through the year in most of its range south of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. With the possible exception of New England, where 
it occurs only locally, it is one of the most abundant species. It nests 
in trees or bushes, and usually seeks the neighborhood of man for its 
breeding places. In the vicinity of cities it builds in parks and ceme- 
teries, and in the country comes to the farm for the food that may be 
found in the garden, pigpen, and stock yard. It nests also in bushes 
along the banks of brooks, and obtains much food from the shores of 
streams and ponds. For a month or more after the breeding season is 
over it is rarely seen about its usual haunts. During this period (the 
‘time of molting) it gathers in flocks and retires to some secluded place 
where it remains during August, reappearing in full force about the 
first of September. At that time the flocks are usually large, and 
when they attack a field of ripening grain the result is disastrous. 


Food habits of the crow blackbird.—Crow blackbirds are fond of 
grain, and being of good size and abundant, evidently have the power 
to do great harm. Moreover, the examination of more than 2,000 
of their stomachs shows that grain forms 45 per cent of the food of 
the year, and that corn alone constitutes 35 per cent. From this it 
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might be expected that they would attract much attention from grain 
growers, and such is the case. Hundreds of communications have 
been received testifying t6 their destructiveness; yet many of these 
acknowledge the fact that blackbirds eat a large quantity of insects, 
especially during the breeding season, and that many insects are 
fed to the young. This last is also borne out by stomach exami- 
nation. A review of the yearly diet shows that the greater part of 
the corn eaten is taken during the fall and winter months. That 
eaten in winter and early spring (March and April), except the small 
quantity taken from corncribs, must be waste grain, or picked up in 
places where grain is left in the shock for a long time. No one will 
begrudge the birds the coru gathered from the hog lot or about the 
cattle crib, but when they attack the ripening grain in September it 
is a different story, and in cases where the birds are so abundant that 
they take a large part of the crop, it will be difficult to persuade the 
unfortunate farmer that they did enough good earlier in the season 
to pay for his loss. There can be little doubt that in many parts of 
the country these birds are too numerous for the farmer to realize the 
best results from their services. 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


The red-winged blackbird, red-shouldered blackbird, swamp black- 
bird, or ‘‘American starling,” as it is variously called (Agelaius phe- 
niceus and subspecies), is distributed over all of the United States, 
and breeds throughout this region except along the extreme southern 
border. As the bird almost invariably chooses a nesting site near 
water, if not directly over it, the species is usually absent during the 
breeding season from large areas of arid land, though cases have been 
noted where nests were found at a distance from anything in the 
nature of marshes or swamps. 


Breeding places.—Ideal nesting sites for this species are found in 
the prairie region of the Upper Mississippi Valley and in the vicinity 
of the Great Lakes. The abundant marshes and small ‘‘ sloughs” or 
ponds of the prairies furnish just the conditions required, and conse- 
quently the species is everywhere common. East of the Alleghanies 
suitable breeding places are less numerous, being for the most part 
restricted to swamps and the immediate vicinity of streams and lakes. 
With fewer nesting sites there are fewer birds, and consequently less 
damage to grain crops. In New England few complaints have been 
made, but some damage has been done where grainfields are near 
the natural haunts of the birds, especially in sections near the sea- 
shore, where marshes afford good breeding places. The immense 
quantity of wild rice that grows along the Atlantic seaboard has, per- 
haps, served to some extent to draw them away from the grainfields 
of the interior, as their ravages are much less noticeable in the East- 
ern States than in those of the Mississippi Valley. 
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From most of the States drained by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries complaints both numerous and loud have been received of 
the ravages of the redwings. ‘The vast marshes of the northern part 
of this region and the small prairie ponds found everywhere are the 
recruiting grounds for immense flocks, whose numbers are almost 
beyond estimation. When these hordes settle upon a field of ripen- 
ing grain, not only is much of the grain itself eaten, but the straw is 
broken down and rendered difficult to cut. So extensive are some of 
the flocks that if undisturbed for a few days they eat or destroy a 
large percentage of the grain. 

Food habits of the red-winged blackbird.—In investigating the food 
habits of the redwing over 700 stomachs were examined. ‘These were 
colleeted in every month of the year, and show that a little more than 
13 per cent of the year’s food is grain. This is a remarkably small 
percentage when it is considered that this bird has been the subject 
of more complaints on the score of grain eating than any other 
species. In order to understand thoroughly the grain-eating propen- 
sities of the redwing, a special study of its food for the five months 
from May to September, inclusive, has been made. Of the stomachs 
taken in May, 46 per cent contained grain. This percentage falls to 
11 in June and then rises in July and culminates in August at 72, 
after which it decreases rapidly. The average for the five months is 
46 per cent, that is, in every 100 birds taken 46 have eaten grain. 
If now we examine the grain-eating record as exhibited by the quan- 
tity of that food the results are quite different. In May grain con- 
stitutes 21 per cent of the food by bulk; in June it decreases to 5 per 
cent; in July it rises to its maximum of 42 per cent; in August it falls 
off slightly, after which it rapidly decreases and disappears. The 
average consumption of grain for the five months is 25 per cent of the 
whole food. Again, if the two months of July and August are con- 
sidered alone, it is found that out of every 100 birds 68 have eaten 
grain, but that the grain constitutes only 40 per cent of the total food 
for the two months. 

Percentage of grain destroyed by birds in the Mississippi Valley.— 
Still further restricting the study to birds taken in the Mississippi 
Valley in the same five months as above, the percentage of grain eaten 
shows an important increase. During these months 173 birds were 
collected in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. This 
number, though small, is sufficient to serve at least asa clue to the 
food during the period covered. Grain was eaten by 60 per cent of 
the birds collected in May, by 46 per cent of those taken in June, by 
80 per cent of those taken in July, by 81 per cent of those taken in 
August, and by 45 per cent of those taken in September. Of the food 
of those taken in May, 27 per cent was grain of various kinds; in 
June, 23 per cent; in July, 51 per cent; in August, 45 per cent, and 
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in September, 24 per cent, or an average of 34 per cent of grain for the 
five months. When it isremembered that the food of the crow black- 
bird over the whole of its range, and during the whole year, consists 
of grain to the extent of 45 per cent, if seems strange that the redwing 
should be able to create so much more havoc, when we find that its 
food during the five grain-raising months, and in the greatest grain- 
raising States, consists of only 34 per cent of grain. ‘This renders 
more impressive the fact that the harm done by the redwing does 
not arise so much from the excessive quantity eaten by the individual 
as from the overwhelming number of individuals, which in the aggre- 
gate cause an enormous destruction of grain. 


Percentage of weed seeds destroyed by birds.—Of the different kinds 
of cereals, oats is the favorite with the redwings, constituting more 
than half of the grain eaten. Corn stands next in order, and wheat 
last of all. At the same time many noxious insects and much weed 
seed are destroyed. The former amounts to over 26 per cent of the 
year’s food, the latter to nearly 57 per cent. Seeds of noxious weeds, 
eked out by grain found seattered in the fields, forms the almost exclu- 
sive diet of these birds during the colder months. Even in August, 
when the destruction of grain is at its height, weed seed forms more 
than 30 per cent of the food. 


THE YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 


The yellow-headed blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) is 
abundant in the Mississippi Valley, less common in the far West, and 
oceasionally straggles eastward to New England and the District of 
Columbia. Asa rule, it is not as abundant as the redwing, with which 
it is almost identical in feeding habits, even in its preference for oats 
and in its fondness for weed seeds. In complaints made against the 
redwing the yellowhead is frequently included as equally guilty. 
During the breeding season it is a hearty insect eater, and a number 
of the stomachs examined contained the remains of the well-known 
“army worm” (Leucania unipuncta), which was also found in stom- 
achs of the redwing. Of the other insects eaten the majority are 
harmful. 


THE RUSTY GRACKLE. 


The rusty grackle (Scolecophagus carolinus) of the Eastern United 
States and Brewer’s blackbird (S. cyanocephalus) of the West are 
similar birds, whose habits of associating in large flocks would indi- 
cate that they could do great damage to grainfields if they chose to 
visit them for food. Stomach examinations show that the eastern 
bird lives to a great extent upon animal substances, principally insects, 
and as the species retires to the extreme northern edge of the country 
and beyond to breed, it does not appear in most of the grain-raising 
States until the cropsof wheat and oats have been harvested. It feeds 
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to some extent on corn, but the damage appears to be slight. Brewer’s 
blackbird, on the contrary, breeds over the greater part of its range 
and only retires from the northern part during a short time in winter. 
It is more of a grain eater than the rusty grackle and does consider- 
able damage in wheat-growing areas in the far West. Like the rusty 
grackle, it is a great consumer of insects. 


THE COWBIRD. 


The cowbird (Molothrus ater) is another species of wide distribution 
and great abundance, especially in the Upper Mississippi Valley. As 
these birds associate in flocks they might do much damage to grain, 
but their well-known habits are to search along roads, stock yards, 
and pastures rather than in open grainfields. For this reason they 
have not been observed to do much damage. 


VARIOUS OTHER DESTRUCTIVE BIRDS. 


In addition to crows and blackbirds, several birds have attracted 
notice in different parts of the country by their grain-destroying 
proclivities. The common mourning, or turtle, dove (Zenaidura 
macroura) is known to feed extensively upon grain, especially wheat, 
and where the species is abundant sometimes becomes a serious nui- 
sance. Stomach examinations show that these birds eat practically 
no animal food, but subsist almost entirely upon hard seeds, those of 
our most common weeds constituting their principal food supply dur- 
ing the winter months. They do most harm in spring, when they feed 
upon newly sown grain. That wheat is their favorite cereal is shown 
by the fact that many of their stomachs are entirely filled with it. 
As doves rarely associate in large flocks, they are not likely to become 
such serious pests as some of the gregarious species, and means might 
be readily devised for preventing their ravages during the short period 
in which they occur. 

In some portions of California complaints have been made that the 
valley quail (Callipepla californica vallicola). destroys wheat to a 
serious extent, but this appears to be local rather than general. 

The horned larks (Otocoris) are small, obscurely colored birds that 
breed on most of the plains and deserts of the Western United States, 
and winter in immense numbers in the Mississippi Valley region and 
to a less extent in other parts of the country. In wheat-growing sec- 
tions they do some damage to newly sown grain. But like the doves, 
their habits are not such as to seriously menace the grain crop. Sev- 
eral other native birds have at times caused complaints on the score 
of grain eating, but these cases seem to be unusual. 

The Mongolian, or ring-necked, pheasant (Phasianus torquatus), 
and possibly one or two other species which were imported into the 
Northwest Coast region about fifteen years ago, have since increased to 
such an extent that they threaten to become a pest by their inroads 
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upon the grainfields, Already numerous complaints have appeared 
in the newspapers of that region, showing that the harm done by 
these birds will somewhat modify the benefit that can be derived 
from them as game birds. Accurate data upon this point, however, 
are not at hand. 


DIFFICULTY OF PREVENTING DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY BIRDS, 


In a treatise on the destructiveness of grain-eating birds it is nat- 
ural that the reader should expect at least a suggestion of a remedy. 
Unfortunately it is much easier to point out the evil than to pre- 
scribe the cure. Stomach investigation shows conclusively that birds 
do not subsist upon grain alone, even at times when it is possible 
to obtain it. Moreover, the greatest amount of grain is not eaten at 
harvest time, but during the winter months, when other food is scarce 
and waste kernels can be picked up in the fields. If any kind of 
grain is preferred by a certain species, we should expect the bird 
to subsist upon that grain almost exclusively when it can be obtained, 
that is, at harvest time. That this is not the case, is shown by the 
fact that many birds of the same species have been shot at the same 
time in a grainfield, and while some stomachs were full of grain, 
others were only partly filled, and still others were wholly filled with 
other food. So many eases of this kind have occurred that it seems 
practically certain that few birds willingly subsist exclusively upon 
any kind of grain for a considerable length of time. With many 
species this is in notable contrast to their marked fondness for the 
seeds of certain useless plants, upon which at some seasons they sub- 
sist almost entirely. . 

If it be admitted that birds do not as a rule display an inordinate 
appetite for grain, the question naturally arises: What is the cause 
of the tremendous ravages they sometimes commit? Both stomach 
examination and field observation point to the same answer: Too 
many birds of the same or closely allied species are gathered together 
within a limited area. 

As already pointed out, the Upper Mississippi region presents such 
exceptionally favorable breeding grounds for blackbirds, especially 
the redwing and yellowhead, that they swarm there in countless 
numbers. Settlement and cultivation have not yet encroached mate- 
rially upon their haunts, but have added a source of food, which, 
coming before the great natural supply, has served to render the race 
more vigorous and prolific. 

An attempt to exterminate these species would be not only ill- 
advised but hopeless. States have offered bounties for their destruc- 
tion without perceptibly thinning their ranks. Is there, then, any 
remedy for the evil? The writer is forced to confess that he has 
none to suggest, except in the case of crows and blackbirds that pull 
up sprouting corn. This can be prévented by thoroughly tarring the 
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seed, which, if properly done, neither injures its vitality nor pre- 
vents the use of machinery in planting. There is, however, some 
hope for the future, though perhaps a distant one. While the 
advanee of civilization has thus far not affected these birds or their 
haunts, the time must surely come when it will. Increased density 
of population will broaden the area of cultivation, and this in time 
must Tead to the draining of the smaller marshes and ponds, thus 
turning over to agriculture much land that has heretofore been worse 
than waste, since it has served as a breeding ground for the birds that 
have destroyed the crops. With the breeding places more restricted 
and an environment otherwise changed by increased population, the 
number of birds must surely decrease, and in time the proper equi- 
librium will be restored. In the meantime, it behooves the farmer to 
apply such remedies as the exigencies of the case suggest, and 
where these gregarious species are overabundant it might be well 
to exempt them from the general protective laws, in order that each 
landholder may be free to protect himself as best he can. 


LAWNS AND LAWN MAKING. 


By F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 
Agrostologist. 


INTRODUCTION, 


There are few subjectS relative to grasses of more general interest 
than that of lawns. Nothing is more beautiful than a well-kept 
lawn, whether it be of large or small extent. Even the small plots 
fronting city dwellings are points of attraction when covered with a 
soft, even turf. Lawns are the most fascinating and delightful fea- 
tures in landscape gardening, and there is nothing which more strongly 
bespeaks the character of the owner than the treatment and adorn- 
ment of the lawns upon his place. How to establish lawns and the 
varieties of grasses best suited for the purpose are among the most 
frequent inquiries received by the Division of Agrostology. It is the 
general desire to have a lawn made quickly, to have the turf fine as 
well as permanent, and these results are often expected under impossi- 
ble conditions. Fineness and permanency may be secured, but they 
are results which can not be obtained by hasty and unskilled prepa- 
ration. A perfect lawn can not be made in a season, and the highest 
excellence sought comes only through intelligent care for a period of 
years. A green surface may be secured within a few months under 
favorable conditions, but a soft, velvety turf, which is both a delight 
to view and to walk on, comes only with years of patient care 

With the object of obtaining as full data as possible regar aoe the 
“methods employed in the ferret f and maintenance of lawns in 
various parts of the United States, a circular of inquiry was addressed 
to the superintendents of public parks and others known to be engaged 
in this work. Replies were received from points covering a range 
from Maine to Washington and southward to Florida, Texas, and 
southern California.! The series of questions asked embraced the 
leading features of the work under discussion, and it is upon the 
replies received from these correspondents, together with the personal 
observation and experience of the writer, that this paper is based. 
The topies presented in the circular were: 


(1) The preparation of the land for lawns. 

(2) The kind or kinds of fertilizers used in the preparation of the soil, and sub- 
sequently upon the lawns. 

(5) The variety used where there is much shade.? 

(4) The variety or kind of seed used. 


Thanks are here expressed to all who so kindly and fully responded. to this 
circular. 
*Construed by some to refer to fertilizers, which was really intended, and by 


others to the kind of grass used. 
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(5) The amount of seed used per acre, or for a given number of square yards. 
(6) The time of seeding. 

(7) The number of cuttings in a season. 

(8) The chief obstacles to be overcome in the formation of a perfect lawn. 

(9) What grass, if used alone, is regarded as best for general use? 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND, 


In what follows, proper grading and thorough drainage are pre- 
supposed. <A well-drained soil is of the first importance and is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. Where the process of grading has involved 
much filling in, time should be allowed for the settling of the soil, and 
during this period a hoed crop may be cultivated on the land to 
advantage. If the land is very weedy, the cultivation of corn or pota- 
toes for a season will assist in reducing the stock of weeds. It must 
be remembered that the lawn when once formed is to remain undis- 
turbed; the sward is to be permanent, and hence the importance of 
most thorough preparation of the soil. In most cases, particularly in 
the Eastern and Northern States, a liberal application of fertilizers is 
necessary. If the land is native sod, this should be top-dressed in the 
fall with well rotted stable or barnyard manure, and the sod then 
turned by plowing. The decomposition of this sod will add to the 
soil that most valuable fertilizing element, humus. In the following 
spring a top-dressing of old, well-composted manure should be applied 
at the rate of 8 to 12 cords to the acre, according to the natural fer- 
tility of the soil, and the land cross plowed. The surface then should 
be made as fine as possible by repeated harrowings and thorough roll- 
ing before the seed is sown. The deeper the soil is stirred in plowing 
the better the results and the less care will be required in keeping.the_ 
grass in good condition. 

The nature of the subsoil has great influence upon the growth of 
the grass and the permanence and beauty of the lawn. OvVer a light 
and gravelly subsoil the grass is not infrequently destroyed by sum- 
mer drought. The best soil for the formation of the lawn is a fine, 
sandy loam over clay subsoil. Where the effects of heat and drought 
are most severely felt, the soil must be most deeply and thoroughly 
worked in its preparation. It not infrequently happens in the case 
of dooryards and plots surrounding city and suburban residences that 
the soil is largely composed of the earth excavated in making the 
foundations. This earth is entirely unsuited for the growth of grass, 
and, where a lawn is desired, should be entirely removed or covered to 
a sufficient depth with fine earth rich in humus, to insure the healthy 
and permanent growth of the grass. This added soil should be at least 
1 foot in depth, and a depth of 2 feet will repay the extra labor in 
the final results. 

In the Western States and in the South it is not customary to stir 
the soil so deeply as recommended above. The practice, however, 
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can well be applied in most localities in the South, but in the West, 
where the soil conditions are essentially different from those in the 
East, the method pursued must be governed by the local require- 
ments. A coarse, uneven soil will only yield coarse grasses and a 
finely worked soil and evenly worked surface will produce the finer 
sorts, which alone are desirable. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Reference has already been made to the use of well-rotted barnyard 
or stable manure in the preparation of the land for lawns. This is 
the best fertilizer to apply when it is to be plowed under, but only old 
and well-composted manure should be used. When such can not be 
obtained, commercial fertilizers may be substituted, and with these a 
liberal supply of lime and bone meal can be worked into the soil 
before seeding. Where it is necessary to apply fertilizers after the 
grass has started in order to maintain fertility, land plaster, bone meal, 
nitrate of soda, and hard-wood ashes are most commonly employed. 
A fall dressing of clear sheep manure, 3 to 5 tons per acre, followed 
by an early spring dressing of unleached hard-wood ashes (containing 
8 per cent potash) at the rate of 3 to 5 tons per acre, according to the 
fertility of the soil, is advised by one correspondent. 

A common practice is to top-dress lawns in the fall or early winter 
with a fine compost, adding in the spring a dressing of bone meal and 
hard-wood ashes; in the place of the fall dressing of compost, hard-wood 
ashes may be substituted. A too frequent use of hard-wood ashes, 
however, is to be avoided, as it will induce the growth of clover at 
the expense of the grasses. Bone meal, hard-wood ashes, and lime are 
the fertilizers most generally used to maintain the fertility of the 
lawn, whether shaded or exposed tothe sun. Whenthe soil has been 
properly prepared and enriched, there is little difficulty in securing a 
good growth of grass under trees if the branches are not too low. 


SELECTION OF LAWN GRASSES. 


The value and beauty of a lawn depends upon the color, texture, 
and turf-forming habit of the grass selected. A grass may be of good 
color but harsh in texture and incapable of producing a turf, or it 
may form a good sward and have a satisfactory texture, but be defi- 
cient, or even unsightly, in color. 


TURF-FORMING GRASSES. 


The quality of forming turf is of first importance in the selection 
of a lawn grass, for unless it possesses a good turf-forming habit it 
can have no value as a lawn grass, however excellent it be in color or 
texture. The turf-forming grasses are chiefly natives of the moist, 
temperate regions of the world. In the semiarid districts of the West 
and Southwest the grasses are for the most part ‘‘ bunch grasses,” 
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growing in isolated bunches, forming no continuous turf such as is 
seen in the pastures and meadows of the East. In the Tropics, ex- 
cepting upon the higher mountains, turf-forming grasses are almost 
unknown, the native species belonging chiefly to the class termed 
jungle grasses. 

Only those grasses with creeping rootstocks or with a prostrate 
creeping habit of growth form a continuous turf, and hence are the 
only varieties furnishing lawn grasses. Orchard grass has no place 
upon the lawn, because it isa bunch grass, and however closely clipped 
and frequently rolled it maintains its characteristic tussock-like 
growth, as shown on Pl. VIL, fig. 2, which represents a small area of 
closely mown orchard grass, seen from above. The mass of leaves 
are grouped in tufts, or bunches, and parts of three of these tufts are 
shown in the illustration, which is an engraving from a photograph 
taken in the turf garden of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In marked contrast with orchard grass, both in uniformity 
of surface and fineness of leafage, is Kentucky blue grass, shown for 
comparison on Pl. VIII, fig. 1. 

Kentueky blue grass forms sod by its creeping rhizomes, which are 
all under ground. These send up at frequent intervals leafy shoots, 
which form the turf of the lawn. Under the most favorable cireum- 
stances these leafy shoots are rarely so numerous or fine as to make 
the soft springy turf so much desired in lawns. This latter quality is 
possessed in a marked degree by some of the finer varieties of the 
fescues and bent grasses. Bermuda grass, carefully managed, makes 
a fine elastic turf, pleasant to walk on, scarcely inferior to some of 
the finer varieties of creeping bent. 

Turf grasses are the pasture grasses of the New England and 
Middle States. Nowhere will we find a better turf, of finer or more 
even texture or more pleasant to walk on, than in some of the pas- 
tures near the New England coast, which have been grazed by sheep 
for the past hundred years or more. Where these pastures have 
been grazed the closest and trampled the most there will be the 
closest and most even turf, composed generally of a single variety of 
grass. Such turf as we are considering (turf suitable for lawns) is 
produced either by the grazing of stock, particularly sheep, or by the 
frequent and intelligent use of the lawn mower and the roller. The 
value of sheep in turf formation is recognized by the managers of 
public parks and has been taken advantage of by some. This is nota- 
bly the case in Central Park, New York, and Druid Hill Park, Balti- 
more. (See Pl. IX, figs. 1 and 2.) 


COLOR. 


A deep rich emerald green is the shade most desired in a lawn 
grass, as it is generally pleasing and certainly the most beautiful of 
all tints. No grass in the Northern and Middle States fills this require- 
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Fia. 1.—A TURF OF KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, 
DESIGNED TO SHOW TEXTURE). 


FiG. 2.—A TURF OF ORCHARD GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, DESIGNED TO SHOW CHARACTER 
OF TURF FORMED). 
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Fic. 2.—THE LAWN Mowers, or TurF Makers, oF Druid HILL Park, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ment so well as Kentucky blue grass; the color of this grass when 
grown under favorable circumstances may be regarded as the stand- 
ard upon which to base comparisons. Different varieties of Ken- 
tucky blue grass show slight variations in color, some being lighter 
than others, but upon the whole the deep rich shade of green may be 
relied upon. Some of the fescues possess an equally deep shade of 
green, but the best turf-forming varieties of this class usually have a 
grayish tint which is more or less objectionable. Creeping bent and 
Rhode Island bent are much alike in color, but they are consider- 
ably lighter than Kentucky blue grass, and should this be regarded 
a fault it is fully counterbalanced by their finer texture and superior 
turf-forming habit. Italian rye grass has a good color, and the fine- 
leafed variety of perennial rye grass is by no means an inferior 
lawn grass. The color of these rye grasses is not very different 
from that of Kentucky blue grass, but there is a marked difference 
in the appearance of the herbage; the surface of the leaves of peren- 
nial rye has a shining or polished appearance not apparent in Ken- 
tucky blue grass. The color of Bermuda grass during the summer 
season is highly pleasing, but it turns brown upon the approach of 
cold weather, making it an undesirable lawn grass excepting in the 
warmer parts of the South, unless it be for residences occupied only 
during the summer months. It is a common grass in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., where it is locally known as wire grass, and fre- 
quently appears as a weed upon blue-grass lawns. Its presence in 
such lawns is not usually detected until under the first frosts the 
Bermuda turns to a light brown, when it becomes conspicuous by 
disfiguring the appearance of the turf. The color of St. Augustine 
grass is inferior to that of Bermuda, but that of Louisiana grass, 
sometimes used as a lawn grass in the far South, is quite equal do it 
in point of color. 
TEXTURE. 


Reference has already been made to the degree of fineness of sey- 
eral varieties of grasses, but the narrowness of the leaf blade does 
not always determine the texture. Some of the varieties of fescues 
have exceedingly narrow or thread-like leaves (Pl. X, fig. 1), but the 
turf formed by them may be harsh and unpleasant to the touch. 
Other grasses again may have comparatively broad leaves, which are 
soft and flexible, and the turf they produce may possess a desirable 
texture. Bermuda grass under the lawn mower yields a turf of excel- 
lent quality, the short, leafy stems become densely crowded, forming 
a soft, cushion-like sward (Pl. XI, fig. 2). St. Augustine grass is 
much inferior to Bermuda in this respect, and Korean lawn grass, 
which may be cultivated in Southern latitudes, has coarse, somewhat 
rigid leaves, and is decidedly harsh. Buffalo grass (Pl. XI, fig. 1) 
makes a fine, soft, and pleasing turf, so far as its texture is con- 
cerned, and when procurable may be substituted for Bermuda, as it 
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will thrive in drier situations or in more arid climates. The tex- 
ture of Kentucky blue grass (Pl. VIII, fig. 1) is only fairly good, and 
while we have selected Kentucky blue grass to represent the standard 
of color, the standard of texture must be represented by the fine and 
soft bent grasses (Pl. XII, figs. 1 and 2). They make a turf soft as 
velvet. A uniform turf of creeping bent (Pl. XII, fig. 1), carefully 
managed, carries with it the idea of richness represented by costly 
garments or rich tapestries and carpets. 

These illustrations of turf formed by cultures of single varieties of 
grass should be compared with that composed chiefly of Kentucky 
blue grass and white clover (see Pl. X, fig. 2). The uniform and 
even character of the former is exhibited in striking contrast with 
the latter, which is uneven, irregular, and far less pleasing to the eye. 


VARIETIES. 


The principal lawn grasses of this country are Kentucky blue grass, 
creeping bent, and Rhode Island bent, the first a species of Poa (Poa 
pratensis), the latter belonging to the genus Agrostis (Agrostis 
stolonifera and A. canina). White or Dutch clover is often sown 
with Kentucky blue grass, and this mixture is not objectionable, 
because the shade of green in the clover is nearly the same as that of 
the grass. There are several of the fine-leafed fescues, the names of 
which are not well known, which are also valuable lawn grasses in 
the regions where Kentucky blue grass may be grown. It can not 
be too strongly emphasized that the best lawns—those presenting the 
best turf and greatest uniformity in color and texture—consist of 
pure cultures of single varieties. 

Other grasses occasionally recommended for lawns, especially in 
‘‘lawn-grass mixtures,” are Canadian blue grass, crested dog’s-tail, 
creeping fescue, rough-stalked meadow grass, meadow foxtail, velvet 
grass, and sweet vernal grass. It is only necessary to say here regard- 
ing mixed seeds for lawns that under certain conditions, as in wood- 
land parks, which will be grazed rather than subject to the lawn 
mower and roller, or upon terrace slopes and road embankments, 
mixtures may be used. 

Canadian blue grass is a native, and when properly handled makes 
a beautiful, deep, rich bluish-green sward. It is especially valuable 
for holding terraces, even better suited for this purpose than Ken- 
tucky blue grass. 

Crested dog’s-tail grass is a soft, rather fine-leafed grass, which has 
been sparingly cultivated in this country. By some it is regarded 
an excellent lawn grass, but it has no qualities superior to the lawn 
grasses recommended above, excepting perhaps for shaded places, 
and in most respects is inferior to them. It may be used in mixtures 
for woodland parks. 


PLATE X. 
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Fia. 1.—A TURF OF FINE-LEAFED FESCUE GRASS (AS SEEN FROM 


ABOVE, DESIGNED TO SHOW TEXTURE). 


FiG. 2.—A TURF OF MIXED GRASSES AND WHITE CLOVER (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, DESIGNED 


TO SHOW TEXTURE). 
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Fia. 1.—A TURF OF BUFFALO GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, 
DESIGNED TO SHOW TEXTURE). 


Fic. 2.—A TURF OF BERMUDA GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, 
DESIGNED TO SHOW TEXTURE). 
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Fig. 1.—A TURF OF A FINE-LEAFED BENT GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, DESIGNED TO 
SHOW TEXTURE). 
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Fia. 2.—A TURF OF A COARSE-LEAFED BENT GRASS (AS SEEN FROM ABOVE, DESIGNED TO 
SHOW TEXTURE). 
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Creeping fescue makes a fair turf and may be used upon sandy 
soils, although its use is not recommended. Nowhere can be found 
blue-grass lawns of finer appearance, either in color, purity, or tex- 
ture, than in some of the yards in Provincetown, Mass., where the soil 
is sandy in the highest degree. 

Rough-stalked meadow grass is adapted to low-lying, damp, and 
more or less shady situations. 

Meadow foxtail grass has been recommended for addition to mixtures 
of lawn-grass seed for Northern and Middle States. It makes a fairly 
good turf when sown alone and properly treated, but its use is not 
recommended excepting in damp, shaded situations. 

Velvet grass, or velvet lawn grass, as it is sometimes called, can 
only be classed as a weed when growing upon lawns. Its presence 
in the lawn only serves to disfigure it. 

Sweet vernal grass adds no feature of value to the lawn, and should 
never enter into any lawn mixtures, even where the use of mixtures 
may still be persisted in. 

The use of white, or Dutch, clover in connection with Kentucky 
blue grass is common. When these two are combined they may be 
mixed at the rate of 6 to 8 pounds of white clover to 25 or 30 pounds 
of Kentucky blue grass. 


LAWN GRASSES FOR THE SOUTH. 


In the far South and Southwest, where Kentucky blue grass and 
the bent grasses can not be successfully grown, other turf-forming 
grasses must be sought. There are several of these grasses which 
will withstand warm temperate or subtropical climates. The best 
known of these is Bermuda grass. This grass makes a very beautiful, 
deep green, fine turf under the lawn mower, and thrives in the heat of 
midsummer. In the latitude of the District of Columbia, when treated 
as other turf-forming species, it has exhibited its good qualities to 
perfection. Excepting in the far South, however, it is not a desir- 
able lawn grass, as it quickly turns brown upon the approach of cold 
weather and is rather late in becoming green in the spring. 

There is a variety of Bermuda grass occurring in some parts of 
Florida, where it has attracted attention under the name of St. Lucie 
grass. It is regarded as a more desirable grass for lawns than the 
ordinary form, because it does not root so deeply and is less liable to 
become a pest by spreading into cultivated fields. 

Another grass largely used in the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
regions for lawns is St. Augustine grass, or, as it is locally known, 
Charleston lawn grass (the Buffalo grass of Australia). This grass 
will grow in more moist situations than Bermuda, and is the species 
chiefly used in some of the Southern cities, as, for example, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. Although similar in habit of growth to Bermuda, it has 
much coarser stems, the leaves are broader and more rigid and of 
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less pleasing color, being much lighter in tint, and if requires more 
care in its management. 

Both Bermuda and St. Augustine grass are used for lawns in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., the former being selected for the higher, drier places 
and the latter for locations where the soil is somewhat moist. ‘Texas 
blue grass may prove to be a valuable lawn grass for the South. Its 
color is excellent, texture fairly good, and it is at its best during the 
winter months. 


SELECTION OF SEED. 


The greatest care should be taken to procure seeds of the very best 
quality of the variety desired. The highest priced seed is the cheap- 
est in the end. <A cheap grade may always be looked upon with sus- 
picion, and is usually dear at any price, and the sowing of seed of any 
grade upon a poorly prepared seed bed is wasteful. 

It has long been a common practice to use a variety of seeds or 
so-called ‘‘ lawn mixtures” in seeding down lawns. Those advocating 
these mixtures argue that there is no one grass which will suit the 
ordinary lawn maker, as he wants a lawn quickly, he wants a lawn 
fine, and he wants it to be permanent, results which it is claimed can 
only be obtained by mixtures. Further, it is asserted that the variety 
in the mixture best suited to the soil and climatic conditions will 
eventually run out the others, and the lawn will finally become com- 
posed of a single species. This course will manifestly cause a delay 
in securing a satisfactory turf, and when there are several varieties 
of grasses combined the liability of introducing weed seeds is greatly 
increased. 

One of the chief features of beauty in a lawn, as already stated, is 
uniformity of color, and this can not be obtained by a mixture of vari- 
eties of grasses; the color will always be mottled and irregular. 
Under the most favorable conditions it is difficult to procure absolute 
uniformity in color, for there is likely to be variation in the shade of 
tint between individuals of the same species. 

Uniformity of texture is impossible where two or more varieties of 
grasses are sown; no two species possess exactly the same degree 
of fineness, and even individual plants or strains of the same species 
are apt to vary in this particular. 

The mixing of creeping bent with Kentucky blue grass is like mix- 
ing the good with the bad, and such a combination has a real disad- 


vantage, which is particularly manifest in the later autumn months 


when the distinctive coloring of these two grasses is especially pro- 
nounced. The lawn composed of these two species is then almost 
unsightly because of its decided mottled appearance; the dark green 
of the blue grass stands out in striking contrast with the paler color 
of the creeping bent. For the same reason, white clover should 
never be sown with the bent grasses. 
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AMOUNT OF SEED USED PER ACRE. 


The amount of seed to be used will depend somewhat upon the 
character of the soil, but more particularly upon the quality and 
kind of the seed used. The seed, of course, should be sown much 
more thiekly than for hay production, and allowance has to be made 
for the thoroughness with which the seed has been cleaned from 
chaff. Rhode Island bent and creeping bent are both likely to con- 
tain a large amount of chaff and imperfect seeds, and the quantity of 
seed sown should be sufficient to make allowance for this. Under 
the new methods of cleaning seeds of Kentucky blue grass, the chaff 
is almost entirely removed, but in the case of this grass there is often 
a lack of vitality, or germinative power, and it is always best to use a 
liberal quantity in seeding down the lawn. 

Mr. William Doogue, superintendent of public grounds, Boston, 
sows 4 bushels of Kentucky blue grass and redtop mixed in equal 
parts, to which about 6 pounds of white clover have been added, to 
the acre, or 1 peck to 300 square yards. Owing to the great variation 
in the weight per bushel of grass seeds of the same kind (due to the 
presence of more or less chaff), if is best to base the amount upon 
weight rather than measure, and from 50 to 60 pounds of seed of fine 
quality is not too much to use upon an acre of ground, or 14 pounds 
to 100 square yards, poor land requiring more seed than fertile land. 
Some advise as much as 100 pounds of seed to the acre. 


TIME OF SEEDING. 


In the State of Washington the time for seeding is given as from 
September until April; in Florida during the wet season, from June 
until September. It may be stated here, however, that in the latter 
State seed is rarely used, as the lawn grasses are St. Augustine and 
Bermuda, which are usually propagated by cuttings. In North Caro- 
lina, March is specified as the time for sowing lawn grass seed. In 
New England the seed may be sown from the middle of April to the 
middle of May or from the middle of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

If the seed is sown in the spring, it should be as early as possible, 
or as soon as the land is in condition to receive it, in order that the 
young plants may become sufficiently well established to withstand 
the often dry and hot summer months. This applies, of course, to 
regions where Kentucky blue grass or the bent grasses are used for 
lawns. Another advantage of very early spring planting is that it 
enables the grass to get ahead of the annual weeds, which are not 
usually troublesome before midsummer. If seeding is done in the 
fall, it is necessary to sow the seed sufficiently early to enable the 
grass to become well rooted before severe winter weather sets in. 
Young seedlings are likely to be killed by winter freezing or thrown 
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out of the ground and destroyed by frosts. Fall planting has this 
advantage, that the grass, if it passes through the winter successfully, 
is in condition to crowd out weeds the following season, and at the 
same time be sufficiently well rooted to resist summer droughts. 


MANNER OF SEEDING, 


The seed must be sown or scattered evenly over the surface if a 
patchy and unsightly growth is to be avoided. It is best to select a 
time when there is little or no wind, and, if possible, immediately 
previous to an expected rain. Care must be taken not to cover the 
seed too deeply. <A very light raking or brushing may be allowed, and 
is even advantageous, but generally rolling will be sufficient. The 
rolling is necessary to make the surface soil firm, to press the seeds 
into close contact with the earth, and to render the surface smooth 
and even. The germination of the seed largely depends upon the 
depth to which it is covered. An eighth of an inch of earth is ample 
covering for most grass seeds, while Kentucky blue grass is said to 
germinate best when exposed to the light, and consequently not cov- 
ered at all. 


TRANSPLANTING TURF. 


When there is a ready and abundant water supply turf may be 
transplanted at any time, and the same may be said in regard to 
seeding; good lawns may be made whenever the soil is in good 
condition. 

Where pure cultures can be obtained, which is very rare, unless 
they have been previously prepared, the turf of Kentucky blue grass 
or bent grass may be used in making alawn. This turf, if in ample 
quantity, may be carefully cut and transplanted to the lawn, covering 
the surface of the latter completely, being well pressed down upon 
the previously prepared earth. Where the supply of pure turf is 
limited, but still can be obtained, it may be cut into small pieces 
2 or 3 inches square, and these set out at intervals of 6 to 8 inches, 
being pressed into the soil about one-half inch below the uncovered 
surface, which will eventually settle a little, and if the soil has been 
properly prepared the growth of the grass will soon cover the ground 
and make a satisfactory sward much more quickly than can be 
obtained by seeding (see Pl. XIII, fig. 1). This method has the 
advantage, too, of insuring the production of exactly the kind of turf 
desired, a result not always obtained by sowing seed. A lawn of lim- 
ited extent planted in this way at Washington, D. C., early in Sep- 
tember was fairly well covered with grass by December 1. 

Where there are steep slopes to be covered, as in the formation of 
terraces, it may be impossible to establish a turf by seeding, owing 
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to the liability of the seed bed being washed down by rains. In such 
cases it becomes necessary to use sods or turf, which should be cut in 
long strips and laid at right angles to the slope. When the incline is 
very steep the sods must be fixed or held in place by wooden pins 10 or 
12 inches long, driven in at more or less frequent intervals, according 
to the necessities of the case. 

The using of turf of mixed grasses, such as is usually obtained when 
an order is given for turfing a lawn, is not to be recommended. Such 
turf can never be made to present a satisfactory appearance, and will 
always be a source of annoyance and trouble. It is only when turf of 
good quality can be procured that it should be used at all, even along 
walks and around flower beds. Here the use of poor turf would be 
no better than seeding. 


MOWING THE LAWN. 


The number of times the lawn should be cut will depend very much 
upon the character of the season or the amount of irrigation. In the 
turf garden of the Connecticut Experiment Station the grass is cut 
eighty times or more during the season. Ordinarily, in parks at least, 
the lawn is mown every week or ten days, although in some sections 
where the soil is good and there is a continuous growth of grass the 
lawn mower is kept constantly going. The oftener the lawn is mown 
and the more frequently it is rolled the better and finer the turf. 
The grass should not be allowed to attain such a growth that when 
cut there will be any decided change in color. The lawn should be 
kept close cut, and this can only be done by frequent mowings. Dur- 
ing the dry summer months it is best not to cut so close as in the 
spring or fall; this applies to parks and lawns of large extent. Too 
close cutting in midsummer is apt to expose the roots to the burning 
influence of thesummer sun. Mowing should begin as soon as growth 
starts in the spring, and ought to be discontinued in the regions 
where the winters are severe by the first of September or October. 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME. 


The principal obstacles to be overcome in the establishment of a 
perfect lawn are poor soil, bad drainage, dry weather, inadequate 
water supply, and weeds. Poor soil and drainage are overcome by 
thorough preparation and enrichment of the land, as already pointed 
out. When this has been properly done the other obstacles mentioned 
are of small moment even if dry weather prevails. Ona well-drained 
and well-pulverized soil the grass is in a position to withstand drought. 
In other words, the ill effect of inadequate irrigation may be largely . 
overcome by this initial preparation of the soil. 

Until the turf is well formed constant attention is necessary to pre- 
vent the invasion of weeds. They should be removed upon their first 
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appearance, and in no case allowed to gain a foothold, for when onee 
established their removal becomes very laborious. Annual weeds, 
like foxtail and crab grass, may be removed readily, but perennials, 
such as dandelions and plantains, are more difficult of eradication, 
and where weeds of this character have been allowed to become at all 
abundant, the simplest remedy, generally speaking, is to. plow the 
land and start afresh. Crab grass is becoming a very serious pest in 
lawns in the Central States. This grass seeds freely and grows best 
during the hottest midsummermonths when Kentucky blue grass and 
the bent grasses are vegetating but little. The seeds appear to be 
scattered everywhere; they germinate quickly, and where there is the 
least bit of room available upon the lawn, crab grass seizes upon it, and 
soon, by its persistence and vigor of growth, will cover considerable 
areas by crowding out other grasses. Crab grass is likely to be over- 
looked when it first appears, but later in the season, at the beginning 
of cool weather, it turns brown and reveals itself by disfiguring the 
lawn with more or less extended patches of dead vegetation. There 
is hardly anything more unsightly in the lawn than this dead growth 
of crab grass. In the early spring the areas which crab grass oceu- 
pied the previous season are usually filled by the little annual spear 
grass or by chickweed or other quick-growing weeds of various kinds. 
When the lawn is infested with crab grass, it should be removed by 
pulling or raking, fertilizers added, the ground reseeded and rolled. 
In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., Bermuda grass often becomes a 
pest upon blue-grass lawns, and like crab grass, its presence is not 
usually detected until the cool weather of autumn, at which time its 
leaves and stems turn brown; it is then readily distinguished from 
crab grass by its much lighter color. When the lawn has once become 
infested with Bermuda grass, there is little else to be done but to 
encourage its growth or to plow up the land and reseed, being careful 
at the same time to remove all Bermuda grass stems and roots; erab 
grass is an annual and is removed with less difficulty. 

A species of Paspalum is often a troublesome weed upon lawns, 
particularly from Pennsylvania southward. It is not uneommon to 
see this grass usurp all the space in small dooryards or grassplots. 
It is a rather hard and wiry-stemmed grass, with comparatively broad 
leaves, and is totally unfit for making turf. It is, however, more 
easily removed than Bermuda grass. Another common weedy grass 
found in lawns and dooryards is goose grass (Hleusine indica). It is 
a coarse annual, and in its persistent growth is scarcely less annoying 
than crab grass. Lawns infested by it should be treated in the same 
way as recommended for crab grass. There are many grasses which 
are likely to spring up in the lawn if opportunity is given them, and 
it is quite rare to find a lawn entirely free from weeds. 
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FiG. 2.—A BIT OF LANDSCAPE WITH SHADED LAWN, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A PERFECT LAWN. 


It will be understood from what has been said, that the selection of 
the variety in making a lawn must depend upon circumstances and 
the taste of those for whom the lawn is made. The varieties suited 
to temperate climates, not subject to excessive drought or where 
water may be employed, are Kentucky blue grass, Rhode Island bent, 
and creeping bent. For shaded streets and parks, hard fescue and 

ravious-leafed feseue, especially the latter, may be used to advantage; 

and in northern latitudes, woodland meadow grass is a desirable 
variety for shaded situations. In the warmer portions of the South, 
Bermuda and the variety known as St. Lucie grass stand first; and 
when the soil is somewhat moist or very sandy, St. Augustine grass 
may be substituted. Curly mesquite is recommended for trial in 
the warmer regions of the Southwest, too dry for the successful culti- 
vation of Bermuda. The three grasses last named are most readily 
propagated by transplanting the rooted stems. Under favorable con- 
ditions these grasses will spread rapidly and soon cover the soil with a 
turf varying in fineness according to the species. Among the finest 
lawns in this country are some of those at Newport, R. I. The best 
of these are composed almost entirely of cither creeping bent or 
Rhode Island bent. There is ample moisture, and no labor is spared 
in keeping the surface in perfect order by frequent cuttings and roll- 
ing and by removal of all weeds. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than these broad, unbroken stretches of velvet-like sward. (See Pl. 
XIV, fig. 1.) 

A perfect lawn consists of the growth of a single variety of grass 
with a smooth, even surface, uniform color, and an eiastie turf which 
has become, through constant care, so fine and so close in texture 
as to exclude weeds, which, appearing, should be at once removed. 
Briefiy, such a lawn may be secured by thorough preparation of the 
soil and the application of suitable fertilizers; by seeding with pure 
seed of the highest quality; by proper attention to irrigation and the 
maintenance of fertility; by the prompt removal of weeds, and, 


finally, by the frequent and intelligent use of the roller and lawn™ 


mower. 


REPLIES TO CIRCULAR LETTERS OF INQUIRY. 


In the beginning of this paper reference is made to the yeplies 
received in answer to a circular letter issued by the Department 
relative to the subject of lawns. It can not fail to be of interest 
to quote here some of these replies, and it is to be regretted that only 
a few can be presented. These, however, represent widely distant 
and diverse sections of the country. The numbers preceding the 
paragraphs in the replies correspond to the questions in the circular 
mentioned on pages 355 and 356. 
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From Mr. William Doogue, superintendent of public grounds depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass. : 


(1) That the conversion of land into suitable soil for a permanent, satisfactory 
lawn depends wholly upon the condition of the land to be utilized. If the land 
consists of a natural deep alluvial soil, with a clayey subsoil basis, the work of 
conversion should be a comparatively easy task. Early in September the land 
should receive a deep subsoil plowing, turning down the sward in every case to 
enable it to decompose and become fibrous and alluvial. As early as practicable 
in the spring the whole surface should receive a coating of five-year-old composted 
cow manure, at the rate of 10 to 12 cords to the acre. It should then be cross 
plowed. 

(2) The manure, however, should be applied intelligently, and not promiscu- 
ously, according to the fertility of the soil. A shallow soil, resting upon a silicious 
or sandy bottom, is totally unsuitable, while a light soil, resting upon a friable or 
clayey bottom, generally insures a satisfactory lawn. If the land is covered with 
a vegetable deposit which has accumulated an accretion of matter for years, from 
falling leaves, etc., it is all the more preferable. Hard, dry soils or stiff clays, 
where great detrition frequently takes place, are undesirable. Wet lowland 
should be well underdrained and sweetened. Lowland which has been pre- 
viously cultivated may be chosen when it has a good depth, is easily drained, and 
is capable of being improved by the application of suitable manures. Worn-out 
land is an unprofitable and uncertain quantity to experiment with. For fall 
dressing, clear sheep manure, 3 to 5 tons per acre, is the best. For early spring 
dressing, Canada hard-wood ashes, 8 per cent potash, from 3 to 5 tons per acre, 
according to the fertility of the soil. 

{3) A liberal allowance of Canada hard-wood ashes where there is much shade.! 

(4) Kentucky blue grass and redtop, equal parts, 4 bushels per acre, of pure, 
clean seed, with about 6 pounds of Dutch white clover added. 

(5) One peck of seed will sow 2,722 square feet; 1 bushel will sow 10,890 square 
feet; 4 bushels will sow 438,560 square feet. Kentucky blue grass mixed with 
white Dutch clover is preferable, although I have had excellent success with red- 
top and white clover. 

(6) The time of seeding in the spring is from the middle of April to the middle 
of May; for fall seeding, it is from the middle of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

(7) The number of ‘‘ cuttings ” depends wholly upon climatic influences. From 
the first of May to the middle of October we average weekly ‘‘ cuttings.” 

(8) If the foregoing directions are adhered to there will be no obstacles to 

overcome. 

The questions propounded in your circular lead me to presume the employment 
of intelligent and skilled labor in the execution of the minor details of harrowing, 
leveling, grading, seeding, rolling, and, finally, the general contour of the land- 
scape, etc., which should be in perfect harmony with the mansion and surround- 
ing embellishments. 


From Mr. C. D. Beadle, Biltmore, N. C.: 


(1) The preparation of the ground being the most important step in making a 
lawn in western North Carolina, we endeavor to thoroughly plow and subsoil the 
area to be seeded and to finely pulverize a few inches of the surface, making the 


1See report of superintendent of Greenwood Cemetery, New York, upon this 
subject. “ 
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mechanical condition as nearly perfect as possible. During the progress of the 
operations above outlined liberal quantities of fertilizers are thoroughly incor- 
porated. 

(2) Lime, well-rotted manure, bone meal. 

(3) We make no change. 

(4) Kentucky blue grass (Poa pratensis) and a little white clover (Trifolium 
repens). If very quick results are desired the introduction of the redtop (Agrostis 
vulgaris) will greatly hasten the effect, but this species is inclined to be very 
short lived at Biltmore. 

(5) Three or 4 bushels per acre. 

(6) March. 

(7) As often as a cutting will improve the appearance, taking the precaution, 
however, to leave the grass a little long during the late fall as a protection in 
winter. 

(8) Proper drainage and fertility of the soil, and especially to get the surface 
all alike as to its fertility. 

(9) Kentucky blue grass (Poa pratensis) decidedly, with us. 


From Mr. A. F. Harley, city engineer, Jacksonville, Fla. : 


(1) We find it most economical to keep the land perfectly clean, that is, to 
remove all growth that may be made during the first season from that portion of 
the land we expect to plant in grass. 

(2) We fertilize the land during this period with stable manure and ashes from 
our crematory. 

(3) In low and wet land would advise planting the St. Augustine grass and in 
lighter soils the Bermuda grass. 

(4) We hardly ever use seed, preferring in every instance to plant the grass 
in rows. ‘ 

(5) See reply to No. 4 above. 

(6) During the wet season, from June until September. 

(7) Our lawn mowers are in constant use. 

(8) The land to be clean, that is, capable of producing no other variety than 
that planted. 

(9) For general use, I would recommend Bermuda grass. 


From Mr. J. F. Foster, general superintendent and engineer, South 
Park commissioners, Chicago, [I]: 


(1) About 8 to 10 inches of the best vegetable mold that can be obtained in 
this locality at a reasonable cost is spread upon the surface graded for lawns, and 
if not of the best quality, rich manure from the stock yards is spaded into it. It 
is well pulverized, rolled, and seeded. 

(2) The only fertilizer that we have used is manure from the stock yards, which 
has been piled up five or six years, and isveryrich. This is spread upon the lawns 
to a depth of perhaps one-half inch every two years. 

(4) Fancy-chaff redtop, Kentucky blue grass, white clover, and fancy redtop, 
in proportions of 39, 81, 12, and 42, respectively, based on weight. 

(5) About 4 bushels to the acre. 

(6) During the month of April. 

(7) The number of cuttings during a season varies greatly, a good growing 
season probably twelve times. 

(8) Weeds, poor earth, and want of water. 

(9) Kentucky blue grass. 

1 A97- 24 
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From Mr, A. J. Graham, superintendent department of parks, 
Denver, Colo. : 


(1) In our country we have the original prairie composed of buffalo grass, sage 
brush, cactus, sunflowers, etc. We break that in fall or early winter and sow 
rye, if broken early; if late, sow spring rye or oats. That keeps down weeds and 
pulverizes the soil. If in ahurry for a lawn, plow in the rye or oats in August, 
and prepare for a lawn, which mainly consists in grading and pulverizing the 
soil. 

2) 1 find it more beneficial in this climate to top-dress with well-decomposed 
manure rather than plow it in, as it stimulates the young grass, and at the same 
time retains the moisture, which is a great item in our dry climate, where we have 
to produce lawns entirely by irrigation. Our soil here is rich enough to produce 
fine lawns without the aid of manures, but top-dressing of barnyard manure or 
ground bone gives it a fine velvety appearance. 

(4) We use Kentucky blue glass with a mixture of white clover. 

(5) About 80 pounds to the acre. 

(6) We sow on or about the 20th of August. A great many are sown in the 
spring, but one is then apt to be bothered with weeds. No weeds in the fall. 

(7) We cut every week from the first of May to the middle of September. Our 
grass grows very fast, owing to keeping it wet, which we have to do. 

(8) The chief obstacles are ground squirrels, gophers, and ants, but they finally 
disappear, owing to the moisture—they all like dry surroundings. 

(9) If I should use one kind of grass, I would say Kentucky blue grass. 


From Mr. F. N. Little, superintendent department of public parks, 
Seattle, Wash.: 


(1) Thorough cultivation, with proper precautions for drainage, even admix- 
ture of the fertilizers that may be used, and thorough rolling both before and after 
seeding. 

(2) On light sandy soil, which is the prevailing soil here, we have to depend 
largely on barnyard manure for putting humus into the soil. Where the soil is 
good loam we use the commercial fertilizers with good results, the absence of 
weed seeds being a valuable economic feature. After the lawn is established, we 
top-dress alternate years with ground bone and blood and bone. 

(3) Dactylis glomerata. 

(4) For ordinary purposes a mixture of Poa pratensis, Festuca pratensis, 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, and Trifolium repens, the latter being used as a pro- 
tection to the other seeds in late sowing. For dry soils without sprinkling we are 
experimenting with the various fescues in conjunction with Trifolium repens ; but 
we have no definite results to report. 

(5) From 50 to 60 pounds per acre. 

(6) From September until April. 

(7) Average forty cuttings per annum. 

(8) Uneven character of soils and extirpation of obnoxious weeds. 

(9) Poa pratensis. 


From Mr. George E. Kesler, secretary and engineer board of park 
commissioners, Kansas City, Mo.: 

(1) Plowing, harrowing, and the rolling of surfaces is the usual method of 
preparation, plowing rarely more than 8 inches deep. 

(2) Fertilizers are rarely used in preparation of the soil, and beyond moderate 
use of stable litter, bone meal and wood ashes are separately used to slight extent. 
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(3) Blue grass (Poa pratensis) is decidedly the best in shade. 

(4) Blue-grass seed is used almost exclusively ; occasionally an admixture of 
white clover. 

(5) From 4 to 5 bushels per acre. 

(6) Tho best time, for seeding in this climate, is late summer. | 

(7) As the number of cuttings in the season depend so much upon variable con- 
ditions, it is impossible to answer this clearly. 

(8) Chief obstacles to formation of a perfect lawn are weeds and wild grasses ; 
among these the worst is the foxtail. 

(9) Blue grass used alone is decidedly the best of all. 


From Mr. William Page, general superintendent park department, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


(1) Our lands consist mostly of yellow clay, the top of which we give a heayy 
dressing of old rotten cow dung. 

(2) For fertilizers we use bone meal and old rotten manure, 

(3) We avoid having lawns with too many trees; otherwise use the same 
fertilizers. 

(4) We mostly use Kentucky blue-grass seed. 

(5) We use 21 pounds to I acre. 

(6) We do our seeding mostly in February and March. 

(7) Grass is cut on the lawns every ten or twelve days, according to dry or wet 
weather. 

(8) The chief obstacles to getting perfect lawns are: Poor, musty seed, gophers 
and moles, low wet grounds, using new manure full of cut worms and containing 
too much seed of weeds. e 

(9) Blue grass has proved to be the best for sole general use. 


From Mr. Henry L. Haynes, chairman park commission, Austin, 
Tex. : 


(1) The preparation of the land consists in thoroughly breaking up with a turn- 
ing plow to a depth of about 6 inches and thorough harrowing. 

(2) Our soil having every element necessary, fertilizers are not used. 

(3) Answered in No. 2. 

(4) Bermuda is our standard lawn and park grass, and is established by sodding 
and by rootlets, especially the latter, when persia largely. 

(5) Answered in No. 4. 

(7) From two to four cuttings, except where used for lawn or park, when the 
lawn mower should be used almost constantly, causing a dense growth and a 
smooth and carpet-like surface. 

(8) Drought is the only obstacle whatever,as Bermuda grass thrives here on 
very poor soil when watered during our long dry spells. 


From Mr. J. F. Mendenhall, secretary commissioner of parks, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 


In reply to your queries, there is nothing in the establishment or maintenance 
of lawnsin the parks or private homes of this city different from the plan pursued 
in the Central States. Blue grass is always used, generally alone, but sometimes 
with white clover. The latter never dies (if watered), and will kill out almost 
anything else. It is absolutely necessary to water lawns in this country during 
the dry season,and this is usually done once or twice a week. We have what is 
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called Bermuda grass, which is about to take all our lawns, and is not desirable, 
but will grow anywhere, killing out the blue grass. Seed comes through the water 
ditches. 

(1) Same as in Eastern States. 

(2) Old manure, bone dust, etc., same as used on best Eastern lawns. 

(3) Australian rye; blue grass. 

(4) Blue grass (Kentucky fancy). 

(5) One pound fancy blue grass to 100 square feet. 

(6) Early fall or spring; any time will do, except hottest weather; must be 
sprinkled every few days. 

(7) About 25 on good lawns. 

(8) Nothing special. 

(9) Blue grass. 


OBJECT-LESSON ROADS. 


By Roy STONE, 
Director of the Office of Road Inquiry. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Following the maxim that ‘‘ Seeing is believing,” the object-lesson 
method has long been favored in‘all educational work. This method 
is especially valuable in teaching the importance of good roads and 
the possibility of obtaining them. 

In many parts of the United States the roads are torn up with the 
outeoming frost in the spring, soaked with the autumn rains, frozen 
into ridges in winter, and buried in dust in the summer, making 
four regular seasons of bad roads, besides innumerable brief ‘‘ spells.” 
For men accustomed all their lives to these conditions it is hard to 
believe that country roads anywhere can actually be good all the year 
round. The lecturer on good roads, therefore, is listened to like one 
who tells fairy stories or travelers’ tales of distant lands; but put 
down a piece of well-made macadam road as an illustration and let 
the people try it in all weathers and no lecturer is needed. The road 
speaks for itself, all doubts disappear, and the only question raised 
is how fast can it be extended and how soon can the improvement 
become general. When members of the legislature of Virginia visited 
the roads of New Jersey in the early spring they found them covered 
with newly fallen snow, which the farmers removed so as to show the 
firm, smooth surface underneath. This demonstration and the fact 
that wet snow did not make the macadam road muddy were worth 
more than any amount of argument, and the Virginians went home 
to their impassable highways converted to road improvement. 

Fully impressed with the importance and value of this object lesson 
in teaching, States which are making the most definite progress in 
rebuilding their roads are taking pains to seatter the work in small 
sections, although in many eases this plan does not secure the greatest 
direct benefits in the actual use of the roads. 


STATE AID TO ROAD BUILDING. 


The road-improvement law in Massachusetts requires the State 
roads to be fairly apportioned among the different counties. This 
provision, together with the smallness of the sum annually appro- 
priated, has made necessary what the State highway commission calls 
“‘a fragmentary distribution of State highways.” The amount of 


road to be built in one locality was limited at first to the maximum 
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of 2 miles. The present road map of the State, therefore, shows these 
roads only as spots apparently scattered over the State, although the 
intention is, of course, to join them ultimately into systematic lines. 
The effect of this distribution has been to give the whole people of 
the State some knowledge of the value of improved highways, and 
this knowledge has manifested itself in annually increased appro- 
priations of State funds for this purpose. 

The State-aid law of New Jersey allowed the application of the 
State’s contribution to any section of road not less than a mile in 
length where the local property owners were ready to contribute 10 
per cent of the total cost. This law has had much the same effect as 
that of Massachusetts, and has so “disseminated a knowledge of the 
value of road improvement throughout the State that the appropria- 
tions for State aid have steadily increased, and the people in many 
localities, who were formerly opposed to any State action, are clam- 
oring for the State’s assistance. 

The State of Connecticut has followed the same plan as that of New 
Jersey, and the State of Rhode Island has limited its construction to 
half-mile samples, one in each of the different towns. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN MODEL ROAD BUILDING. 


The Office of Road Inquiry, recognizing the value of the object- 
lesson method of giving instruction, by direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, sent the following letter to the presidents of all agriedt 
- tural colleges and directors of experiment stations: 


GENTLEMEN : Congress, in making successive appropriations for inquiries relat- 
ing to public roads, has in each case authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
‘‘assist the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in disseminating infor- 
mation upon the best methods of road making,” but no practical progress has been 
made in this branch of the work. 

The Secretary, in his annual report for 1895, says: 

“Tt is proposed during the coming year to secure the cooperation of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in the object-lesson method of disseminating this 
information. They will be taughteto construct model roads on the farms of their 
experiment stations or on their college grounds, where they can be regularly used, 
and thus become a lesson to all the farmers who visit them.” 

My own report for 1896, referring to the same subject, says : 

“Tt is to be regretted that no definite progress has been made in this direction, 
although a strong interest has been manifested in the proposal by the officers and 
directors of the colleges and experiment stations. Object-lesson roads should be 
made with great care, not merely to serve as samples of the best that is practica- 
ble, but to be so adapted to the several locations as to show the best uses of the 
local materials. For this purpose a careful inspection and study of each locality 
must be made by a competent engineer of more than ordinary experience and 
judgment in road building. This has been impracticable under the present 
appropriation, but it maybe profitably combined in the future with the proposed 
duties of the itinerant representatives of the office. A beginning can be made in 


this direction under the present appropriation, and a full development in the fol- 


lowing year if the appropriation is sufficient. It is believed that for the expense 
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of the actual road building a cooperation can be established that will distribute 
the cost so that it may fall very lightly upon all concerned, The State, county, 
township, and neighborhood in which the experiment station is located will all 
have an interest in the work, and the college and station will doubtless render 
assistance, so that a very moderate contribution on the part of the Government, 
together with the necessary supervision of construction, will be all that is 
necessary on its part.” 

Before formulating any definite plans to be presented to the Secretary for the 
purpose, I would be very glad to have the views and suggestions of as many of 
the presidents of the colleges and directors of stations as are disposed to join in 
this undertaking. My own idea at present is to organize an outfit of one or two 
car loads of the most approved road-building machinery, including rock crusher 
and screens, road rollers, etc., and to send it from college to college where prepara- 
tions have been made for actual road construction, accompanied by one or two 
skilled operators and a competent road engineer to direct the work. (See Pl. XV.) 

It is more than probable that the use of the machinery will be contributed by 
the various road-machine builders, and that transportation could be procured, by 
proper effort, for the mere cost of haulage. The expense to the Government in 
that case would be only that of the engineer, one or two machine operators, and 
some incidentals, local contributions furnishing the road materials, common 
labor, fuel, etc., including of course the grading down of hills, if that should be 
required. | 

This plan would establish a very wide cooperation, comprising the Department, 
the railroads, the machine builders, the various local road authorities, the colleges, 
stations, and interested individuals. It would thus make the expense of building 
a sufficient section of road very easy to be borne, and would enable a small expend- 
iture by the Government to accomplish much practical benefit. 

In many, and perhaps most, cases it would be better to rebuild a section of the 
public highway near the college or station than to build on their grounds. In 
that case, the length to be built should be sufficient to be of actual use and value 
to the public as well as to the institution. 

During the construction, lectures could be delivered by the engineer in charge, 
with practical illustration of the various progressive details by means of the work 
in progress. 

The time occupied in making a section of half a mile to a mile of road would 
be from two to three weeks. The winter season would be tim for work in the 
Southern States and the summer in the Northern. 

I would be glad to have a general reply to this letter without waiting for details. 
If a sufficient number favor the plan, I will send a supplemental inquiry covering 
the detailed information needed from the various localities. 


LOCAL COOPERATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 


Very favorable replies to the above letter were received from nearly 
all the colleges and experiment stations, making it very evident that 
the cooperation proposed would be readily secured,and promising 
much for ultimate success. 

The Secretary of Agriculture having signified his approval of this 
practical line of work, arrangements were made as early as possible 
for commencing operations. No funds having been provided by Con- 
gress for actual road construction, the office was obliged to curtail all 
of its other expenditures in order to accomplish even a small amount 
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of work in this direction. The following special reports show some- 
thing of the work done during the season of 1897: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N, J. 


Nichol avenue.—At New Brunswick, N. J., Nichol avenue leads 
from a main road or street in the cniin a section of the city 
to the State experimental farm. The portion improved is 660 feet, 
in length, beginning at the street and ending at the gateway of the 
farm. The roadbed, with its general grade, was followed and dressed 
up with an American road machine. The shoulders were made up 
from the natural soil taken from the sides of the road, the soil being 
red clay, resting on red shale foundation. The stone used was the 
New Jersey trap rock, brought by rail from the Rockyhill quarries. 
The stone had to be unloaded from the cars and hauled to the 
crusher. This extra hauling added to the cost. The crusher used 
was a No. 3 Champion. The distance from the crusher to the road 
where the stone was used was about 1# miles. The stone fell short and 
work had to be suspended for several weeks, so that much of the 
effect of filling or binding material was lost by not being rolled and 
wetted as it was put on. All the stone used was crushed, excepting 
about 20 eubie yards, which was purchased already crushed to finish the 
road. ‘The total cost of the stone was $146; that of labor, sprinkling, 
rolling, and cartage $175; the cost per linear foot being 483 cents. 
The stone was laid 8 feet wide and 6 inches thick. 

College avenue.—There was also undertaken on College avenue, New 
Brunswick, N. J., in connection with the college, a piece of road, but 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining materials at the proper time it was 
only partially completed under the supervision of the Government, and 
was afterwards finished by the local authorities. The report of Dr. 
Seott, president of the college, speaks very favorably of the condition 
of the road, but says the total cost was slightly in excess of the original 
estimates. This section of road, however, included a large amount of 
excavation, partly in rock, grading, resetting of curbs, laying gutters, 
and changing pipes and sewer openings. ‘The length laid was 500 feet 
and the width 40 feet. The depth of stone laid varied from 8 to 10 
inches. The material was brought by rail from Rockyhill, N. J. 
The total cost was $2,103.39 for 20,000 square feet. The gutters were 
laid with trap blocks, at an extra cost over cobblestones of $255. 
Deducting this amount, the remaining cost was 80 cents per square 
yard. »(See Pl. XVI, fig. 2.) 

| GENEVA, N. Y. , 

The following report upon the experimental road at Geneva, N. Y., 


is made by Mr. E. G. Harrison, special agent and road expert of ‘he 
Office of Road Inquiry: 


At the invitation of Mr. 8S. D. Willard, and Dr. W. H. Jordan, director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, I visited Geneva, N. Y., in the spring 
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of 1896, with a view of arranging to put in a sample of road from the experiment 
station to Arch bridge, on Castle street,in that town. I looked over the road and 
gave a rough estimate of the cost, viz, $7,000 to $8,000. Two of the largest real- 
estate owners along the line were called on, and each agreed to give $1,000, or more 
if necessary. It was then agreed to lay the matter before the village corporation 
and ask for an appropriation of $3,000 or $4,000. Other leading citizens were seen, 
and they agreed that the village should be a contributor. 

On May 14 I went, at the request of citizens of Geneva and Dr. Jordan, to Geneva 
and remained until the 18th of the same month. I talked with a number of citi- 
zens in reference to .he sample road. By request, on the 17th, I addressed a meet- 
ing of the citizens called by the board of trade to consider the matter. They unani- 
mously resolved to vote for the appropriation of $3,000 at a tax meeting to be held 
the next day. On May 18 a citizens’ tax meeting was held for the purpose of 
appropriating money for the expenses of the village. I addressed the meeting 
and explained the conditions upon which the Government would supervise the 
building of asample road. The appropriation of $3,000 was carried by a vote of 
60 to 4. 


Machinery employed in making the road.—The machinery sent to 
Geneva for this work comprised a No. 4 Champion Crusher (see PI. 
XV), driven by a 20-horse engine, with elevator, screens, and special 
receiving pockets, furnished without charge by the Good Roads 
Machinery Company of Kennett Square, Pa.; also two special dis- 
tributing carts, one steel Champion road machine (see Pl. XVI, fig. 1), 
one roller, and a grading plow, all furnished by the same company, 
and a 20-ton steam roller, furnished on the same terms by the 
Buffalo-Pitts Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. The steam roller was 
equipped with spikes for loosening the old road or any hard material 
found in grading. The total value of the plant furnished was between 
$6,000 and $7,000. Before commencing work, the Director of the Office 
of Road Inquiry induced the parties interested to cut down Maxwell 
Hill, which was the only heavy hill on the line, to a 5 per cent grade. 

This road was an expensive one, owing in part to the fact that it 
was a city street, requiring attention to sewers and gas and water 
pipes, and also-requiring grading to a nicety not necessary in a country 
road. The grading also was very difficult, owing to the fact that the 
road had been graveled for many years with very coarse material, 
including a large amount of cobblestones. It was designed to make 
a good smooth dirt road alongside of the stone road, and to do this 
required that all cobblestones or coarse gravel be removed. The 
expense was further increased by the necessity of hauling most of the 
field stone which were used for the foundation over a distance of 
several miles and bringing the trap rock surface material a distance 
of over 300 miles from the Palisades of the Hudson River. 

The length of road was increased by extending the work from Arch 
Bridge to Main Street, making a little over 14 miles in all. 

There were many delays here also in supplying the material, and 
the work which was begun on July 16 was not finished until Novem- 
ber 8, the crusher having worked about one-half of that time. The 
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foundation was entirely of crushed field stone laid 5 inches thick with 
a surfacing of trap rock 3 inches thick. 

During the construction of this road it was visited by many hun- 
dreds of farmers from different portions of the State, including offi- 
cials from half the counties of the State. 

Cost and wearing qualities of the road.—Professor Jordan, of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, in a letter to the special 
agent, gives a statement of the contributions, cost, and present con- 
dition of the road, as follows: 


Receipts. 

Town OF COBRIE 66 on os hen coe eee $3, 000. 00 
ETS TONES eg eg 2, 905. 59 
Now, York Experiment Station... 5. en - ee waneens 1, 040.73 
Ww enG 2. Sren 400 osc va ete he a ee eee 1, 000. 00 
T'.©.. Maxwell & Bros... 3. ck oe eee ee 1, 000. 00 
me es Be: ee 5 Sr Ee See 100. 00 

9, 046, 32 

Disbursements. 

1.314. yards trap: TOok) << <<55~ -s25snbe we . ie tic: eee 2, 898. 31 
, O88 wards Held atone..2. 55... uk see see eee 1, 668. 00 
ETS GR 1 Ra Se LN rss Wk Spe reek es 379. 44 
Teams. TAG, FOGG, GbO .-- —. ow on eee ee oe eee 3, 800. 57 

9, 046. 32 


The new road seems to be meeting with favor. That portion on Castle street 
from Mr. Mellin’s to the Octagon House is very satisfactory indeed. The 300 feet 
which was surfaced with field stone shows very plainly the inferior quality of 
the stone, but it is, nevertheless, fairly good. The only unsatisfactory piece is 
that portion between the brick pavement and Main street. * * * A good deal 
of mud has been carried on to it, and when this was just dry enough it has 
appeared to roll up on the wheels and take some of the surfacing of the road 
with it. 

The road is getting a very large amount of use. During the past few weeks it 
has been the only place where the horsemen could drive, and every one who has a 
load to draw and can go over that road does so. You probably know that the 
town of Geneva has purchased the road machinery. 


WARREN, PA. 


Mr. E. G. Harrison, road expert of the office, reports on a section 
of road constructed at Warren, Pa., during the county fair, as 
follows: 

The road improved was a section beginning at the western end of the county 
bridge and running south toward the cemetery, along the west side of the Alle- 
gheny River. | 

A roadway 12 feet wide was constructed for 450 feet and continued with a 
width of 8 feet 200 feet farther. The shoulders and side roads were made of very 
coarse washed gravel, from which many large, round stones had to be removed. 
The stone used for construction was kindly donated by the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad Company. It was found in the gravel pit about a half mile from the 
road. The stone was not at all suitable for surfacing, being mostly soft sand- 
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stone. It was found impracticable to remove the hard stone and keep them sepa- 
rate from others. The stone crusher was loaned by the road commissioners of 
Mead township. There was no screen, and a rotary screen could not be attached, 
A small chute screen was furnished by the American Road Machine Company of 
Kennett Square, Pa. This only separated the ground from the broken stone. In 
this way stone of different sizes were used, some of the large ones being broken 
with hammers on the roadbed. The crusher had not been used for over two 
years, and the engine was much out of repair, causing considerable delay. The 
roller, of 44 tons weight, was furnished. by the city of Warren; also a distributing 
wagon. The total cost outside of repairs to machinery and transporting the same 
was $185. The cost per linear foot of the 12 feet wide section was 31.8 cents and 
of that 8 feet wide 21 cents, the latter being at the rate of $1,108.80 per mile. If 
5 or 10 miles had been made the cost would have been less than $1,000 per mile. 
It will be seen that where field stone are given free, and the hauling is not over a 
mile, a road suitable for a farming community can be built at a comparatively 
small cost. The county commissioners contributed $100 of the cost of this road. 
They sent circulars to all the townships inviting their road officials to witness 
this road construction. Eighteen townships were officially and unofficially repre- 
sented during the exhibition, besides visitors from other counties. 


ILION, N. Y. 


Upon the completion of the Geneva road application was made by 
the authorities of Ilion, N. Y., for assistance in building a sample 
macadam street in that village. This locality, like Warren, not hay- 
ing an agricultural college or experiment station, the Government 
could give no financial aid, but assisted with such advice and encour- 
agement as could be given without cost. The Office of Road Inquiry 
procured the necessary machinery from the same parties who fur- 
nished the Geneva outfit, and recommended the employment of the 
superintendent engaged by the Geneva authorities and his assistant. 

This road has been completed to the great satisfaction of the author- 
ities and citizens, but the details of construction and cost have not 
yet been reported. 

It must be remembered that in the construction of this road, as well 
as of the others mentioned, only one or two experts were taken to the 
locality, and in each case a new gang of green men was trained into 
the work of road construction. This, of course, while highly benefi- 
cial to the local communities, is not an economical method of road 
construction; any contractor having the aid of the same free use of 
machinery, with a trained gang, would work to a better advantage. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, KINGSTON, R. I. 


The road now in process of construction at Kingston, R. I., is to be 
a single track stone road, 8 feet wide, with an earth road alongside, 
and will be made of granite from the quarries and fences on the col- 
lege farm. It is to be a macadam road with a few spots of telford 
where the ground is naturally wet. This road is not expected to cost 
over $1,000 per mile. The machinery is furnished by the Good Roads 
Machinery Company. At the present writing the foundation of the 
road is nearly completed. 
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FLORENCE, N. J. 


In addition to the roads named a road of novel construction at 
Florence, N. J., has been kept under observation, and the report of its 
condition by Mr. Harrison follows. The great abundance of furnace 
slag in the country makes it important to test thoroughly the use of 
this material for road building, and while it is not likely to prove 
valuable for the surfacing of roads, the indications are that it will 
make an excellent permanent foundation where it can be covered by 
good stone or gravel. 


This road, running from Florence Station, N. J., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to Burlington township line south of R. D. Wood & Co.’s iron furnace, is one of 
the Burlington County State-aid roads. Itis1}mileslong. By the advice of the 
Office of Road Inquiry of the United States Department of Agriculture, a portion 
of this road was constructed with a slag base or foundation. As a representative 
of the office, I visited the road several times during its construction. The work 
was under the direction of Charles T. Harrison, engineer for the county of Bur- 
lington, and was begun April 1, 1897. It was finished about July 1, 1897. 

The stag used was from the iron works of R. D. Wood & Co. The slag was 
taken from the base of iron pots. It cools rapidly when brought to the air and 
is of the nature of glass. The large lumps, being brittle, are readily broken. On 
about a half mile of this road the foundation, 6 inches in depth, was laid of this 
slag upon a bed mostly of dry and loose sand. Some of the slag was put down as 
telford foundation, laid by hand, the sharp protruding points being broken off, 
voids filled with small pieces, and earth spread on as a filler. On this the surface 
layer of 4 inches of 14-inch trap rock was put, covered with coarse sand and 
ground stone for filling and binding, and rolled to asmooth hard surface. Only 
a small portion was laid as telford on account of the sharp edges of slag cutting 
the hands of the workmen. The greater part of the half mile of slag foundation 
was broken with hammers to 2-inch size and put on 6 inches in depth, well covered 
with sand and earth, and well rolled and compacted before the surface of trap 
rock was put on. The balance of the road, 1} miles, was macadam, constructed 
of trap rock. 

I examined the road September 18 last, and found it as good as when first con- 
structed. The part of the road built with slag foundation was just as smooth and 
hard as the part constructed entirely of stone. The part made of slag foundation 
was that nearest to the iron furnace, where all the heavy teaming is done, and 
was constantly traveled every working day by heavy two-wheeled carts carrying 
from 1to 2 tons, and four-wheeled wagons with iron pipes weighing several tons. 
Thus far there is every reason to believe the slag foundation, which is inde- 
structible by the elements, will remain firm and hard, as no wheels will come 
in contact with it. 

The cost of this road with slag foundation was 44 cents per square yard, while 
that portion having a stone foundation was 54 cents. 


ENGLISHTOWN, N. J. 


The bog iron-ore road at Englishtown, N. J., built under similar 
cireumstanees as the furnace-slag road at Florence, N. J., and under 
observation by the Office of Road Inquiry for experimental purposes, 
is also reported upon by Mr. Harrison, as follows: 

This road runs from the village of Manalapan to the railroad station at English- 
town, and is 3.81 miles long. The bed or foundation is of bog iron ore found in 


that vicinity. Its width is 12 feet, while the depth of foundation is 6 inches. It 
was put down in two courses of sufficient depth to make 3 inches each after 
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rolling. The roller used was a horse roller of 6,000 pounds. Water was applied 
in sufficient quantities to secure a firm set. Upon this foundation there was 
placed a 2-inch layer of Jamesburg gravel, which was also rolled. About one 
mile was made wholly of gravel, tho haul of iron ore being too long to be practica- 
ble. The contract price of this road was 21} cents per square yard for paving, 
and the total cost $7,599.99, including grading and underdraining. 

Bog iron ore does not make a good surface for a road, as it crushes easily under 
wheels and goes into dust, but it makes an excellent foundation for either gravel 
or stone, 

Inquiry was made of a number of the citizens of this section and they all 
expressed themselves as pleased with the road. 


INTERSTATE OBJECT-LESSON ROADS, 


It is the intention of many States besides Massachusetts, either by 
connecting their detached sample roads or by laying down long lines 
to be built as a whole, to establish State roads upon the principal 
routes of travel, which shall be object lessons on a large scale. The 
legislature of New York has frequently had under consideration the 
subject of a network of roads connecting all of the county seats by 
north and south and by east and west lines. The same or similar 
plans have been proposed in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and California. 
Other States have proposed to limit these object lessons to a single 
road running lengthwise of the State or two lines crossing each other 
“atthe capital. Should these plans be put into execution, it will be very 
important that these roads in the different States should be made to 
connect at the State lines and thus form interstate roads. 


NATIONAL OBJECT-LESSON ROADS. 


It would greatly increase the value of the interstate roads and 
stimulate a general public interest in road building if some of these 
lines could be so connected or combined as to form, in a measure, a 
national system, such as was planned and partly built by the Govern- 
ment in the early days of this century. The most effective lines that 
could be adopted for this purpose would be an Atlantic and a Pacifie 
Coast line, joined by a continental highway extending from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. (See map, fig. 1.) The greater part of the 
Atlantic Coast line already exists in a more or less passable condi- 
tion. A Pacific Coast line, 750 miles in length in California, has been 
mapped out by the highway commission of that State. That portion 
of the continental line between St. Louis and Kansas City is already 
located as the first great State highway of Missouri. The remainder 
of the total of 5,000 miles will be on lines naturally connecting great 
cities. Such a road as this, to be built by the several States within 
their own borders and by the Government through its lands and res- 
ervations, would be an invaluable lesson, not only as to the direct 
benefits of road improvement and the methods of accomplishing it, 
but as to the enhancement in value of property along its lines. In 
many States it would doubtless be built on the assessment plan, dis- 
tributing the cost over many years, but ultimately placing it upon 
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the adjoining and neighboring property specially benefited. The bene- 
fits of a national highway worthy of the name would extend for miles 
on either side of it, and would greatly exceed the cost of the road. 
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The lines indicated would traverse the whole, or portions, of about 
two-thirds of the States of the Union, and their construction would 
naturally be followed by that of parallel lines, making a complete 
national system including all the States. 


HYBRIDS AND THEIR UTILIZATION IN PLANT 
BREEDING. 


By WALTER T. SwiIneLe and Hersert J. WEBBER, 
Special Agents, Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Probably no question is of so much interest and importance to 
farmers and gardeners as the improvement of cultivated plants. 
Since the time of von Mons and Knight, the early part of the present 
century, this phase of plant culture has received considerable atten- 
tion, but probably much less than it deserves. The experience of 
gardeners the world over has shown clearly that the possibilities in 
the improvement of our useful plants are almost unlimited. In the 
words of H. L. de Vilmorin, ‘‘ No limit can be fixed as to the improve- 
ments which may be expected from care, thought, and selection. The 
gains of the last dozen years may surely be taken as the forerunners 
of better things.” The last half century has witnessed unprecedented 
extensions of the areas devoted to agriculture, and this has led toa 
demand, still imperfectly satisfied, for new sorts of cultivated plants 
adapted to the particular conditions of climate and soil in each new 
region. 

The great variety of soil and climatic conditions which this country 
affords renders it necessary to have many sorts of cultivated plants 
differing in their requirements. For instance, a tomato of the greatest 
worth for growth in the State of New York may be totally unfit for 
general culture in Florida, and the same is true in the case of almost 
all cultivated plants. The sorts cultivated in New York are almost 
wholly different from those cultivated in the South and the West. 

The revolution in methods of transportation effected during the 
present century has multiplied many fold the areas which can be 
devoted to intensive forms of agriculture, such as fruit growing, mar- 
ket gardening, floriculture, etc., and the increasing aggregation of 
population in cities has led to a much greater demand for such prod- 
ucts. These causes have also brought about an unceasing demand 
for sorts of superlative excellence which will warrant the expense and 
_ trouble of the most intensive culture. 

Again, the maximum productiveness in most of our cultivated 
plants has not been reached, and much ean still be gained in this 
direction. In striving to produce improved sorts, the size and shape 
of fruit or seed, color, quality, and a host of other features must also 


be taken into account. 
383 
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Doubtless many exceedingly valuable sorts remain to be introduced 
from other parts of the world, but even here the art of the plant 
breeder will in the end be necessary to secure in these plants varia- 
tions particularly adapted to the new conditions to which they are 
exposed when removed from the regions where they originated. 

In breeding plants two methods are commonly relied upon: (1) 
Variations arising naturally, supposed to be induced directly or indi- 
rectly by environment; and, (2) variations induced by crossing differ- 
ent varieties, species, or even genera. The first of these methods was 
discussed by one of the writers in the Yearbook of the Department 
for 1896, pp. 89-106, and the second will be considered here. 

Inasmuch as the sexuality of plants was unknown, or at least very 
imperfectly understood, prior to the last two centuries, while a knowl- 
edge of the sex distinction of animals dates from the dawn of human 
history, it is not surprising that while the hybridizing of animals was 
well understood by the ancients they did not know that crossing was 
possible with plants. Experimental proof of the sexuality of plants 
was published for the first time by Camerarius, December 28, 1691, 
and only after this discovery was the function of pollen and its neces- 
sity for seed formation understood. About twenty years later Thomas 
Fairchild, an English gardener, made the first recognized plant hybrid 
by crossing the carnation with the sweet william. (PI. XVII shows a 
hybrid carnation.) The plants grown from the hybridized seeds, 
known as Fairchild’s sweet william, were cultivated at least a hun- 
dred years under the same name, and possibly are still in cultivation. 
The first careful studies of hybrid plants were made by Koelreuter in 
1760, and not till nearly the middle of this century was his work 
surpassed. 

In general, hybrids can be produced only between obviously related 
plants. With some plants, such as oaks and verbenas, hybrids are 
not of uncommon occurrence in nature, while with many others, 
indeed in the majority of cases, no spontaneous hybrids are known. 
Among plants which have been cultivated for a considerable period, 
however, it is not unusual for closely related species to cross, and the 
same is true even in certain species distinct enough to be classed in 
different genera, the latter forming the so-called bigeneric hybrids. 

What can be accomplished by close application to the work of plant 
breeding is shown by the extraordinary results obtained in this country 
by Burbank and Munson; indeed, no feature of agricultural, hortieul- 
tural, or floricultural work is more fascinating or more promising of 
valuable results. 


WHAT ARE HYBRIDS? 


The term hybrid is by many applied only to the offspring obtained 
by crossing two plants or animals sufficiently different to be considered 
by naturalists as distinct species, while the terms mongrel and cross 
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are used to designate the offspring of two races or varieties of one 
species. It was formerly supposed that all hybrids were more or less 
sterile, in contradistinetion to mongrels, which were believed to be 
very fertile. It has been found, however, that many hybrids, in the 
narrow sense, are very fertile, and that some mongrels are nearly 
sterile. Since it is impossible to indicate by any two words, such as 
hybrid or mongrel, the various degrees of difference of the forms 
crossed, the word hybrid is here used, comformably to the Century 
Dictionary, as a generic term, to include all organisms arising from a 
cross of two forms noticeably different, whether the difference be great 
or slight. Adjectives are sometimes used to indicate the grade of the 
forms crossed, such as racial hybrid, bigeneric hybrid, ete. Where 
a hybrid of two species is crossed with a third species, a trispecific 
hybrid results. 

The offspring produced by the union of two plants identical in kind, 
but separated in descent by at least several seed generations, is often 
called a crossed, cross-fertilized, or cross-bred plant, but it is not a 
hybrid, as the essential character of a hybrid is that it results from 
the union of plants differing more or less in kind, or, in other words, 
is the result of a union between different races, varieties, species, 
genera, ete. On the other hand, flowers impregnated with their own 
pollen, with the pollen of another flower on the same plant, or even 
with pollen from another plant derived from the same original stock 
by cuttings, grafts, etc., are said to be self-fertilized, and the offspring 
resulting from such unions are also termed self-fertilized plants. 
With some plants, such as tobacco and wheat, self-fértilization is the 
rule. In many cases, however, the flowers are so constructed that 
cross-fertilization is favored, as in corn, rye, ete., and in some cases 
cross-fertilization is necessary, all possibility of self-pollination being 
precluded, as in the case of hemp and other plants having the male 
and female flowers on separate individuals. 


METHODS USED IN HYBRIDIZING PLANTS. 


The process of hybridizing plants is in itself neither difficult nor 
mysterious, it being simply necessary to understand the general 
structure of the flower to be used. The flowers of tomato, pear, and 
orange may be taken as illustrating the common forms, although, 
of course, very many modifications occur. The envelopes of these 
flowers, as in the case of the flowers of most cultivated plants, con- 
sist of two whorls of modified leaves (figs. 3 and 5). The outer 
whorl, which is known as the calyx, is commonly green like the 
foliage and is divided into several distinet or more or less united 
lobes or sepals (figs. 3 and 5, cx), while the inner whorl, or corolla, 
is usually of some bright color other than green, and its different 
divisions or lobes are known as petals (figs. 3 and 5,¢). In some 
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cases, as in the lily, the calyx and corolla are of the same color, so 
that they are not easily distinguishable; while in still other cases, as 
in oaks, walnuts, ete., the corolla is entirely wanting. 

The essential, or sexual, organs of the flower, the stamens and 
pistils, are found inside the calyx and corolla, and it is with these 
organs that the hybridizer is most concerned. The stamens, or male 


Fig.2.—Newly opened bud Fia. 3.—Mature flower of Fic. 4.—A flower of 
of Lorillard tomato, show- Lorillard tomato: ca, ca- Lorillard tomato 
ing stage in which flower lyx; ¢, corolla; s, sta- emasculated ready 
should be emasculated. mens; st, stigma. (Nat- for pollination. 
(Natural size.) ural size. ) (Natural size. ) 


organs, of the plant (figs. 3 and 5, s) are usually several in number, 
and are composed of an upper swollen portion, the anther, which is 
borne on a more or less slender stalk called the filament. In some 
flowers, as in those of the tomato, the filament is very short (figs. 3 
and 5), and in others is entirely wanting, the anthers being borne at 
the base of the corolla. The very numerous small, yellow, powdery 
grains of pollen, which constitute 
the male fecundating elements, 
are borne in sacks in the anthers. 
When the anther matures these 
sacks burst open and the pollen 
is exposed. A quantity of this 
pollen must be transferred, either 
oe by natural or artificial means, to 
the stigma of the female organ in 
order to insure fecundation. The 
application of pollen to the stigma 
is designated pollination, and sue- 
cessful pollination—that is, the 
FIG. 5.—Section of a tomato flower: ex, calyx; application of pollen to the stigma, 

C, corolla ; 8, stamens ; Ps pistil ; o,ovary; st, followed by fecundation—is 

stigma. (Twice natural size.) a 

termed fertilization. 

The pistil or pistils (fig. 5,p), which are the female organs, occupy 
the center of the flower and are surrounded by the stamens. The 
upper portion of the pistil is usually somewhat swollen and more or 
less rough. It is on this portion of the pistil, known as the stigma 
(figs. 3 and 5, sf), that the pollen must fall to produce fecundation. 

In the majority of plants the stamens and pistils are produced in the 
same flower, as in the tomato and orange (figs. 3 and 7); but in cer- 
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tain plants they are produced in different flowers on the same plant, 
as in walnuts, castor beans, ete., oron different plants, as in the willow, 
poplar, ete. 

In undertaking to hybridize plants artificially, it is well to remem- 
ber that in many plants the stamens and pistils when in the same 
flower mature at different times—a provision to insure cross-pollina- 
tion (the application of the pollen of one flower to the stigma of 
another). In a large majority of such cases the stamens ripen first, 
discharging their pollen before the pistil is receptive. The most 
important feature in the work of crossing is to exclude from the 
stigma all pollen except that which it is desired to use. As Darwin 
says, in reference to the breeding of animals, ‘‘The prevention of 
free crossing and the intentional matching of individual animals are 
the corner stones of the breeder’s art.” The prevention of self-polli- 
nation (the transfer of pollen to the stigma of the same flower) in 
perfect flowers, that is, flowers containing both stamens and _pistils, 
necessitates the careful opening of the flowers intended for hybridi- 


Fic.6.—Orange flower bud, Fic. 7.—Matureorange flower. F1G.8.—Anemasculated orange 


showing stage which should (Natural size. ) flower: a, shows where an- 
be selected for emascula- thers were detached. (Nat- 
tion. (Natural size.) ural size. ) 


zation while they are still immature, and the cutting or pulling off 
of the anthers before they burst and allow the escape of the pollen. 
This process is termed emasculation. In the tomato the stamens and 
pistils do not mature until after the calyx and corolla become par- 
tially expanded. In this case the stamens should be cut off near the 
base (fig. 4) with a small pair of scissors shortly after the bud opens 
(fig. 2), a process which is in this case somewhat difficult. 

In the manipulation of orange flowers mature buds nearly ready to 
open are selected (fig. 6), and the tips of the corolla carefully pried 
apart until the stamens are exposed. In these flowers the anthers are 
attached to the filaments by very slender threads, which are easily 
broken (fig. 7), so that the simplest method of removing the stamens 
is to pull them off with fine-pointed forceps. The latter may also be 
conveniently used in prying apart the corolla lobes of the bud. Dur- 
ing the process of emasculation in this and all other cases great care 
must be exercised not to open the stamens and accidentally pollinate 
the flower. All insects must be watched and carefully excluded. 
Fig. 8 shows an emasculated flower ready to bag. 
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After emasculating the flower a bag of some closely woven cloth 
or of paper should be carefully passed over the twig bearing the 
flower and tied around the stem below the flower in such a manner 
as to effectually exclude all insects and foreign pollen (Pl. XVIII, 
fig. |). ‘The manila paper sacks used by grocers are employed 
almost exclusively for this purpose. In afew days after emasculation 
and bagging, when the pistils have had time to mature, the sacks 
must be removed and the pistils pollinated, after which the sacks 
should be replaced as before and allowed to remain until fecundation 
has taken place and all danger from the action of foreign pollen is 
over. In most cases the sacks should then be removed, as they are 
likely to injure the development of the fruit. In some eases, as in the 
orange, Where the pistil is nearly mature when the bud is opened, 
the pollen may be applied to the stigma when the flower is emas- 
culated, thus avoiding the trouble of opening the bag later. The 
flowers selected for emasculation and hybridization should be full- 
sized, perfect in all respects, and conveniently situated. Those on 
the end of a twig frequently set fruit best. All the flowers on the 
branch which are not used should be cut off. Frequently several 
flowers of the same age can be selected on the same branch, emas- 
culated, and inclosed under the same bag. 

In hybridizing, many different methods are followed in applying 
the pollen. In most cases where an abundance of pollen can be 
secured the freshly burst anthers from one plant may be taken with 
fine-pointed forceps and rubbed over the stigma of the other until 
sufficient pollen has been transferred. This is probably the easiest 
and safest method in most cases. Some hybridizers transfer the 
pollen with a small ladle or camel’s-hair brush, and occasionally this 
method may be found somewhat convenient, especially where the 
pollen is brought from some distance and has largely escaped from 
the anthers. 

After each pollination it is of the utmost importance to label the bag 
in such a way that there will be no question as to what if contains. 
These labels should be allowed to remain after the bag has been 
removed. As fruits like apples, oranges, etc., approach maturity it is 
very desirable that they be inclosed in gauze bags firmly tied to the 
branches (Pl. XVIII, fig. 2). Such bags allow the normal develop- 
ment of the fruit, protect it from being picked accidentally, and in 
ease the fruit falls prematurely preserve it in connection with the 
label. 

WHAT PLANTS CAN BE HYBRIDIZED? 


It is a fact of prime importance that plants so dtfferent as to be 
classed by botanists in widely different families never yield offspring 
when crossed; for example, it is impossible to successfully cross Indian 
corn and lilies or the apple and walnut, Usually plants diverse 
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Fic. 1.—ORANGE FLOWER INCLOSED IN PAPER Fic. 2.—NEARLY MATURE HYBRID OR- 
BAG AFTER EMASCULATION. ANGE INCLOSED IN GAUZE BAG TO 
PREVENT LOSS BY DROPPING. 
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sale debit URSINUS), FEMALE PARENT; H, Hysrid; M, SIBERIAN RASPBERRY (R. 
IFOLIUS), MALE PARENT (ABOUT ONE-FOURTH NATURAL SIZE). (AFTER BURBANK.) 
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enough to be considered as belonging to clearly distinct genera, even 
though of the same natural family, are perfectly sterile when crossed; 
forexample, Indian corn yields no offspring when cross-pollinated with 
wheat, nor does wheat when crossed with oats, although all belong to 
the great family of grasses. Plants belonging to the different culti- 
vated races or to natural varieties of the same species are almost 
invariably fertile when crossed. Indeed, as will be shown later, they 
are sometimes more fertile when crossed with a related species than 
when fertilized by their own pollen. Different species of plants closely 
enough related to be placed in the same genus by naturalists are very 
often, though by no means always, capable of being hybridized. 

Gaertner found that ‘‘one of the tobaceos, Nicotiana acuminata, 
which is not a particularly distinct species, obstinately failed to fer- 
tilize or to be fertilized by no less than eight species of Nicotiana.” 
Darwin states that ‘‘in the same family there may be a genus, as 
Dianthus, in which very many species can most readily be crossed; 
and another genus, as Silene, in which the most persevering efforts 
have failed to produce between extremely close species a single hy- 
brid.” Again, there is considerable diversity in results in certain 
reciprocal crosses between the same two species. ‘* Mirabilis galapa 
can easily be fertilized by the pollen of J. longiflora, and the hybrids 
thus produced are sufficiently fertile; but Koelreuter tried more than 
two hundred times during eight following years to fertilize recipro- 
eally M. longiflora with the pollen of M. jalapa, and utterly failed,” 
as have also many other hybridizers. Frequently even very closely 
related species absolutely refuse to cross. According to Bailey and 
Pammel, this is true of the pumpkin (Cucurbita pepo) and squash (C-‘ 
maxima). It is nevertheless true that hosts of very distinct species 
hybridize readily, and quite a number of cases are known where 
species belonging to different and quite distinct genera have hybrid- 
ized, producing the so-called bigeneric hybrids. For instance, wheat 
and rye, and wheat and barley, belonging to closely related genera, 
cross with difficulty, and Luther Burbank has succeeded in obtaining 
a hybrid of strawberry and raspberry. 

Focke cites the following instances of hybrids produced by cross- 
ing species belonging to different families: Gladiolus blandus Sol., 
belonging to the lily family, crossed with pollen of a species of Hip- 
peastrum, belonging to the Amaryllis family, produced seed which 
yielded four plants. Again, six flowers of Digitalis ambigua Murr 
(Figwort family) when crossed by Campbell with the pollen of Sin- 
ningia speciose (Gloxinia family) gave three seed capsules, from 
which several plants were obtained. Hybrids between plants belong- 
ing to different families are, however, very rare. The results 
obtained by hosts of experimenters and practical gardeners show 
conclusively that the majority of closely related species can be 
readily crossed, while very distinct species and species belonging to 
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distinct genera can be crossed in only comparatively few cases. 
It is impossible to predict what plants may or may not be hybridized. 
In breeding cultivated varieties if has commonly been supposed 
that seedless plants, like the pineapple and navel orange, could 
not be utilized because of their seedlessness. The writers have 
found, however, that in each of these plants abundant seeds are pro- 
duced when the flowers are crossed with pollen from distinct sorts 
(Pl. XIX, fig. 2). This suggests that fruits which are normally seed- 
less may frequently be used to advantage in hybridizing experiments, 
particularly when it is desired to secure improved seedless varieties. 
For instance, a pomelo with few or no seeds might possibly be. 
obtained by hybridizing the common pomelo with the navel orange. 


HYBRIDS INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN THEIR PARENTS. 


The characters of hybrids are almost always intermediate between 
the forms crossed, although sometimes they resemble one parent 
exclusively. As a rule, hybrids between distinct species are inter- 
mediate in the first generation and often exactly midway between 
their parents in all characters, while those between races or varieties 
of one species are variable in the first generation. Macfarlane has 
shown that not only do the hybrids he studied occupy a mean posi- 
tion as regards habit, size, shape of leaves, time of flowering, ete., 
but also in microscopic peculiarities of strueture. For instance, the 
starch grains of Hedychium gardnerianum are small, flat, triangular 
plates, measuring from ;}%, to ;}32> of a millimeter from base to apex 
(fig. 9, w), and those of H. coronariwm are ovate and measure from 
732) to ~0, of a millimeter in length (fig. 9, b), while in a hybrid of 
these two species known as H. sadlerianum, the starch grains are 
intermediate in size and shape (fig. 9, 2). The thickened cells of the 
bundle sheath of the root of the so-called Philageria veitchii, a bigen- 
eric hybrid (Pl. XX, fig. 3,2) are intermediate, not only in size and 
shape, but also in the number of laminations, between .Phdlesia buai- 
folia, the male parent (Pl. XX, fig. 3, m), and Lapageria rosea, the 
female parent (Pl. XX, fig. 3, f). A skeletonized leaf of the same 
hybrid is shown on Pl. XX, fig. 4, h, in comparison'with its parents 
(Pl. XX, fig. 4, m and f). 

Other hybrids, though appearing strictly intermediate at first sight, 
are found on careful examination to possess, side by side, structures or 
organs characteristic of the parents and not intermediate between 
them; for instance, on the leaves of a hybrid of the gooseberry and 
black currant Macfarlane found the simple hairs of the former species 
and also the oil-seecreting, shield-shaped hairs of the latter, though 
both were but half the size of those on the parents. In leaves of the 
York-Madeira grape, a hybrid of the summer grape (Vitis estivalis) 
and the fox grape (V. labrusca), Millardet found sunken stomata, or 
breathing pores, like those in the former species, projecting ones like 
those in the latter, and many intermediate forms. 
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Fia. 1.—CANES OF THE SECOND GENERATION OF A BLACKBERRY-RASPBERRY HYBRID, ALL 
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Not infrequently the color of the flowers of a hybrid is not a uni- 
form blend between those of the parents, but the two parental colors 
occur side by side in patches. This is exemplified by many of the 
hybrid carnations obtained by crossing Scott and MeGowan. One of 
these hybrids, produced by Mr. E. C. Rittue, gardener of the Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, is shown on Pl. XVII, fig. 5, 
though the bandsof reddish color in this case are not exactly the same 
tint as the pink flowers of the male parent Scott. Strasburger has 
aptly said that in such cases ‘‘the hybrid is a sort of mosaic made up 
of portions of the two parents.” 

The hybrid may in rare instances show parts of considerable size 
resembling almost exactly similar parts of one of the parents, while 
other parts of the hybrid may show an equally striking resemblance 
to the other parent. Instances of this are furnished by some grape 
hybrids, as will be explained 
more in detail in speaking of & 
some practical utilizations of © } é C an 
hybrids. 3 “ * © 

As will be shown in the fol- a €; ¢ 
lowing pages, hybrids which h 
were uniform and intermedi- 
ate in the first generation usu- 710.9. Stare eraine of hybrid and parents cow 


ally vary greatly inthe second — chium gardnerianum, one parent ; h, hybrid; b, H. 


and later generations. often coronarium, other parent. (Multiplied 500 diam- 
5 . eters. After Macfarlane. ) 


consisting of a few forms 

nearly like the parents, and numerous forms representing all grades 
of intermediates. In some hybrids this variability is shown in the 
first generation. In most cases, however, such hybrids are still inter- 
mediate between the parent forms, inasmuch as they represent merely 
combinations of parental characters differently localized and in differ- 
ent proportions. Occasionally characters are shown by hybrids which 
can not be referred toeither parent. These will be discussed later. 


STERILE AND FERTILE HYBRIDS. 


Hybrids arising from the union of widely different parents are very 
commonly sterile, often producing little or no good pollen, and some- 
times, though not so often, having defective ovules and refusing to 
bear seed even when pollinated from one of the parent species. On 
the other hand, the offspring of two closely allied parents is usually 
fertile, often more so than the normal offspring. Formerly it was 
supposed that all hybrids between distinct species were sterile, but 
this is by no means always the case. Very frequently they are fertile 
with their own pollen and still more frequently with that of either 
parent species. The bearing of sterility on the practical utilization 
of hybrids in plant breeding is discussed on pages 408 and 409. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FIRST AND LATER GENERATIONS OF HYBRIDS. 


The distinction between the first and second generations, when the 
hybrid is fertile, is often very marked, and this must be constantly 
kept in mind in order to have a clear understanding of the nature of 
hybrids and to be able to utilize them to the fullest extent possible in 
plant breeding. ‘The first generation of the hybrid is constituted by 
the plants grown from the seeds produced by the cross-pollinated 
flower, and in very many instances, though not all, the different indi- 
viduals are nearly uniform and approximately intermediate in char- 
acter between the parents. Naudin, one of the most careful and 
trustworthy writers on plant hybrids, says: ‘‘I have always found in 
the hybrids which I have obtained myself and of which the origin was 
well known to me, a great uniformity of aspect among the individuals 
of the first generation coming from the same cross, no matter how 
many of them there were.” Naegeli, however, who is an equally good 
authority, says: ‘‘The hybrids of varieties are especially liable to 
variation. When one variety is fertilized with another the descend- 
ants are often so various and so rich in forms that no plant is exactly 
like another.” This apparent contradiction is explained by the fact 
that Naudin hybridized almost exclusively clearly marked species, 
while in the paragraph quoted Naegeli referred to offspring of two 
varieties or races of one species, and considers their behavior different 
from that of specific hybrids. Naegeli says further that ‘‘in general 
the hybrids in the first generation vary the less the more distantly 
related the parent forms are, that is, the specific hybrids vary less 
than the varietal hybrids, the former often being characterized by 
great uniformity, the latter by great diversity of form.” If these 
hybrids of the first generation be self-pollinated or crossed among 
each other the progeny resulting constitutes the second generation. 

Hybrids between widely different parents, when fertile, usually 
yield descendants showing very great diversity of character, or, as 
expressed by Naegeli, ‘‘ the variability in the second and succeeding 
generations is the greater the more completely it was wanting in the 
first generation.” Whenever, then, we cross widely diverse plants 
and obtain hybrids intermediate in character and all nearly alike in 
the first generation, we may expect these hybrids, if fertile, and self- 
pollinated or crossed among each other, to yield descendants showing 
great diversity of character. This principle is of great importance 
in the practice of plant breeding, as will be more fully shown later. 
Should the first generation not yield the desired new forms or com- 
binations of parental characters, the possibilities are by no means 
exhausted, but it is quite possible that the descendants of these 
hybrids will yield valuable sorts. Sometimes the most extreme diver- 
sity of character does not appear until the third or even later gen- 
erations of the hybrid, but often the hybrid plants in the third 
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generation are much like the particular forms of the second genera- 
tion, from which they descended, 

To bring out more clearly the behavior of hybrids in successive 
generations, their grouping on this basis has been attempted below. 
The aim has been to select examples under the different categories as 
well authenticated as possible and clearly illustrating the point under 
discussion, but here, as elsewhere, no attempt whatever has been 
made to enumerate all hybrids which are referable to the several 
groups. , 


GROUPING OF HYBRIDS ACCORDING TO AMOUNT AND NATURE AND THE TIME OF 
APPEARANCE OF RESEMBLANCES TO PARENTS. 


GROUP Fertile hybrids, uniform and intermediate the first generation, but very 
diverse in the second and later generations, often showing both parental forms 
and very many grades of intermediates. 


This is certainly the most common type of hybrids between species not very 
closely related, but is rarer when two closely related varieties or races of one 
species are crossed. The following example is given by Naudin: Closely related 
tropical species of thorn apple (Datura metel and D. meteloides) were crossed and 
the first generation consisted of three plants, all alike and approximately inter- 
mediate, possibly resembling the mother species (D. metel) more than the father 
(D. meteloides). In the second generation the uniformity observed in the first 
generation was entirely wanting. Of forty-two plants, twelve were exactly like 
the original mother species; twenty-eight were intermediates, showing various 
proportions of the parent characteristics, and consequently not resembling each 
other; and two resembled exactly the original paternal species. 

In the third generation hybrids are often still more variable than in the second 
generation, as, for example, according to Naudin, Nicotiana rustica, when ferti- 
lized by N. paniculata, yielded uniform and intermediate plants the first genera- 
tion, and twelve plants in the second generation, very different from each other, 
which gave in the third generation (grown from five lots of seed taken from five 
of the most diverse plants of the second generation) ‘‘ all the variations observed 
in the second generation and many new ones.” Furthermore, the five lots con- 
sidered separately were not more uniform than all taken together. Seeds collected 
from one plant produced very tall and very short individuals, some having broad 
and some narrow leaves, either smooth or velvety or crinkled or even; some of 
the plants had long-tubed and some short-tubed flowers, which were more or less 
sterile or absolutely sterile; some matured almost all their fruit and others did 
not mature any, and so on. It is a fact worthy of notice that in almost every 
case the most fertile plants were those most like Nicotiana rustica, those having 
long-tubed flowers, resembling the original hybrids of the first generation, being 
either entirely sterile or but very slightly fertile. 


GrouP 2.—Fertile hybrids which are strictly intermediate between the parents, 
not only in the first, but also in succeeding generations. 


Such hybrids as these, capable of propagating true to seed and not showing 
great variability in the second generation, are rare. Darwin states that Dr. Her- 
bert showed him ‘‘a hybrid from two species of Loasa which, from its first pro- 
duction, had kept constant during several generations.’ Another very interesting 
example is the hybrid berry *‘ Primus.” (Pl. X VIII, fig. 3), derived from the Western 
dewberry (Rubus ursinus) crossed with the Siberian raspberry (RR. cratagifolis). 
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This particular plant was the only fertile one among all the hybrid seedlings of 
the cross. Of this berry Burbank says: ‘* None of its seedlings for any tested 
number of generations ever revert to the character of its parents on either side.” 
Possibly hybrids propagating true to seed often occur when very nearly identical 
races of cultivated species are crossed; even then, however, variations may be very 
numerous the second generation, but difficult to detect, because occurring entirely 
within the range between the only slightly differing parents. 


Group 3.—Sterile intermediate, more or less uniform hybrids. 


Sterile hybrids are very commonly the result of a union of widely different 
parents, being very rarely produced by crossing closely related forms. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first hybrid plant of which we have any record, a cross 
between a carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus) and a sweet william (D. barbatus), 
produced by the gardener, Thomas Fairchild, in London, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was nearly sterile. However,it proved to be a valuable sort 
and was propagated by cuttings for more than a hundred years. 

Koelreuter, the first careful observer of plant hybrids, produced many hybrids 
that were sterile. For instance, a hybrid of Nicotiana paniculata and N. gluti- 
nosa, intermediate in many characters, was absolutely sterile. Luther Bur- 
bank recently produced an interesting sterile hybrid between the raspberry and 
strawberry. Of this he says: ‘*‘Out of seven or eight hundred of these curious 
hybrids, not one has ever produced a berry,though blooming with the greatest 
profusion, and as the blooms fade a bunch resembling a miniature strawberry 
forms, but never matures. The hybrids when young are practically strawberry 
plants, but with age produce canes 5 or 6 feet high, multiplying by curious under- 
ground stolons. The leaves are invariably trifoliate and the canes are thornless 
or nearly so.” 

Focke says that ‘‘the commonest consequence of hybrid fertilization is the 
imperfect formation of the pollen grains in the hybrid plants. Often the anthers 
of the hybrid are empty, containing no pollen at all, or they are small and do 
not open.” All students of hybrid plants agree that the pollen is much more 
likely to be imperfect than the ovules, and in some cases where the pollen is worth- 
less the ovary is capable of maturing seeds if fertilized with pollen from the 
parent species. Some hybrids show sterility by producing no flowers. This is 
said by Focke to be the case with certain hybrids of Rhododendrons, Cereus, and 
Hymenocaulis. This is rare, however, and very many hybrid plants are char- 
acterized by excessive rather than by diminished flowering. 

A remarkable case of a nearly sterile hybrid, which even when fertilized by the 
parent form yielded seed but rarely, and then in very small numbers, but which 
nevertheless was bred into a perfectly fertile variety propagated only by seed, is 
furnished by the so-called A2%gilops speltceformis, a wheat-like hybrid obtained by 
pollinating A. triticoides with wheat. A. triticoides is itself a hybrid of A. ovata, 
a small grass occurring wild in southern Europe, and common wheat. The 
hybrid A. triticoides grows spontaneously in southern Europe along the edges of 
wheat fields. About fifty years ago Esprit Fabre grew this hybrid from a seed of 
A. ovata. It was afterwards produced artificially by many experimenters, prov- 
ing conclusively that it isa hybrid of wheat and A. ovata. Fabre carefully hunted 
for seeds of this hybrid (A. triticoides), and finally in 1838 was successful. 
From this seed he grew plants which were very different from A. triticoides, being 
more wheat-like and more fertile. After several years’ cultivation he obtained, 
furthermore, a fertile cereal still more like wheat, propagating true to seed, which 
he called ‘‘4gilops wheat.’” The seeds of this were sent to many botanic gardens 
of Europe, where the plant was found to be as constant and fertile as a true 
species, and was named A. spelteformis by Jordan. Fabre’s account of the origin 
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of this cereal was doubted by many botanists, but was afterwards found to be 
correct. It had been grown more than forty years when Focke’s work was pub- 
lished, and was said by him to have remained constant, except in the case of 
occasional specimens which varied in productiveness. 

This example shows that it is sometimes possible to breed races propagated by 
seed from almost sterile hybrids. When hybrids are capable of being propagated 
by cuttings, grafts, bulbs, etc.. however, it is, of course, possible to propagate 
absolutely sterile hybrids extensively. 


Group 4.—Sterile hybrids not uniformly intermediate, but variable, or at least 
oceurring in two forms, 


The hybrids of this character are certainly very rare, but few cases being 
referred to in literature. They are interesting in showing that variability in the 
first generation may occasionally occur in the offspring of species so distinct as to 
yield sterile hybrids, although such variability is usually found only in the highly 
fertile offspring of closely allied species or varieties of one species. Gaertner 
crossed two species of tobacco (Nicotiana quadrivalvus with pollen of .V. macro- 
phylla) and obtained hybrids of two different forms, the flowers and long, narrow 
leaves of the commonest form resembling the mother, while the character of the 
flowers and leaves of the rarer form was more like the father species. This hybrid 
was found to be completely sterile. 

Another even more remarkable case is that of certain hybrid foxgloves. Koel- 
reuter, Gaertner, and Focke observed that the hybrids of Digitalis purpurea 
crossed with D. lutea produced, in addition to a more or less constant interme- 
diate form, a number of forms very different in appearance. Focke observed 
among the hybrids which grew spontaneously from a cross-fertilized capsule that 
he had neglected to harvest when ripe, a number of aberrant forms, the most 
remarkable of them resembling in all particulars a different species (Digitalis 
tubiflorum). <All artificially produced hybrids of these two species have been 
found to be completely sterile to the pollen of the parent species. The hybrids 
also occur in nature, in which case they are said to sometimes bear seed. 


Group 5.—Fertile hybrids or mongrels not uniformly intermediate in the first gen- 
eration, but often reverting in this generation more or less completely to the 
parent forms and showing all grades of intermediates. 


Hybrids belonging to this group are almost aiways the offspring of two closely 
related species. It is, in fact, difficult to find examples of hybrids between very 
distinct species which in the first generation revert more or less completely to both 
parents, and at the same time exhibit in much the larger number of the offspring 
numerous grades of intermingling. This is, however, a very common’ phenom- 
enon among the offspring of cultivated races of the same species, even when so 
different as to present to the eye very little similarity. This difference in the char- 
acter of the offspring resulting from a cross between species as compared with a 
cross between races of cultivated plants, is very striking and very important. 
Gaertner, who is said to have made no less than ten thousand crosses, was so 
impressed by this fact that he stated it as a principle, that hybrids between differ- 
ent species were uniform in the first generation, while mongrels, produced by the 
crossing of varieties, varied greatly. Focke, the author of the most comprehen- 
sive summary of the knowledge of plant hybrids, considers this statement too 
broad. He says: ‘‘If one by variety means unstable garden mongrels, then this 
rule is valid. If one, however, means by variety constant forms of pure descent, 
then it is certainly untrue.” Hybrid offspring of distinct species are, however, 
not always constant in the first generation. For instance, if the evening-blooming 
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Lychnis (L. vespertina) be crossed with the pollen of ragged robin (L,. diurna), 
hybrids are produced which are very variable in the breadth of the leaves, color 
of the flowers, and other characteristics. 

In hybrids of different species which vary in the first generation it is more 
common for most of the forms to resemble the one or the other parent, very few 
being intermediate. Darwin cites the following case: ‘‘Major Trevor Clarke 
crossed the little glabrous-leaved annual stock (Matthiola), with pollen of a large, 
red-flowered, rough-leaved biennial stock called cocardeau by the French, and the 
result was that half the seedlings had glabrous leaves and the other half rough 
leaves, but none had leaves in an intermediate state. That the glabrous seed- 
lings were the product of the rough-leaved variety, and were not accidentally of 
the mother plant’s own pollen, was shown by their tall and strong habit of 
growth. In the succeeding generations raised from the rough-leaved crossed 
seedlings some glabrous plants appeared, showing that the glabrous character, 
though incapable of blending with and modifying the rough leaves, was all the 
time latent.” 

Some examples of such hybrids, which were sterile, have been noted in group 4. 
Almost all who have worked extensively in hybridizing plants have noted the 
curious fact that races of cultivated plants, even though very diverse, produce 
very variable hybrids in the first generation, while usually by crossing wild spe- 
cies closely resembling each other hybrids are obtained which are constant in the 
first generation. 

A striking case of the variability of the offspring of two crossed races of plants 
is furnished by Indian corn. When two sorts, differing decidedly in color or tex- 
ture of the kernel, are crossed the offspring frequently varies exceedingly. Keller- 
man and Swingle sometimes found both parental forms and also very numerous 
and diverse intergrades occurring on the same ear, the kernels varying greatly in 
character. Sometimes, on the other hand; all the kernels on a single ear were 
alike or nearly so, but the different ears varied in character, the majority being 
intermediate between the parents, while a few bore a greater resemblance to 
one or the other parent, sometimes showing almost no influence from the cross. 

In general, the behavior of the second and later generations of hybrids variable in 
the first generation is exactly analogous to that of the hybrids mentioned in group 
1, that is, they tend to be still more variable than in the first generation, though 
they sometimes begin to come more or less true to seed in the second or third gen- 
eration. It often seems as if hybrids of this group gained, as it were, one genera- 
tion over those of group 1, and vary in the first instead of the second generation. 
It is probable that this variability in the first generation of the offspring of crosses 
between very closely allied races of plants is also present, but is sometimes 
masked, because the two parent forms are so nearly alike that the intergradations 
are not easily recognizable. In view of this fact, it is highly probable that in 
breeding plants which are to be propagated by seed it will always be necessary to 
practice in-and-inbreeding and selection before any new strain obtained by cross- 
ing nearly identical sorts can be relied upon to come true. 


Group 6.—False hybrids, resembling the one parent exclusively and showing no 
trace of the characteristics of the other, although often somewhat more vigorous 
and less fertile than normal offspring. 


It is not uncommon in hybridizing to obtain offspring resembling the maternal 
plant almost exactly. This has usually been attributed to the imperfect exclusion 
of the pollen of the mother species and consequent mixed fertilization. Naudin 
gave many instances where, in addition to the hybrid intermediate in character 
between the parents, a number were obtained exactly resembling the mother 
species. In one case where he crossed two thorn apples (Datura stramonium with 
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pollen of D. ceratocaula), the capsule thus fertilized remained very small and pro- 
duced but few seeds, of which many were imperfect and almost all failed to ger- 
minate the next spring. Of about sixty apparently good seeds, only turee grew, 
and from these two plants were grown to maturity. These plants were exactly 
like the mother plant, but were nevertheless abnormal, because of their unusual 
height, being nearly twice that of the mother species, and also in dropping all the 
flowers produced in the lower forks. Such increased vigor and partial sterility 
were observed by Naudin in all intermediate hybrids of Datura, but in this case 
the plant resulting from the cross showed no trace of the characters of the father 
species, and its seeds, when planted 
the following year, yielded the 
ordinary form of the mother plant. 

In a remarkable series of experi- 
ments on the various species of 
strawberries, conducted by Mil- 
_ lardet, he found that most species 
when intercrossed yielded hybrids 
resembling one parent or the other. 
Out of six species experimented 
upon, only two, the Chilian and 
Virginian strawberries, yielded in- 
termediate offspring when crossed. 
In some cases the reversion was 
principally to the paternal type, 
proving beyond question that the 
‘alse hybrids resulted from a true 
process of fertilization, and not 
from any accidental access of pol- 
len of the mother species to the 
crossed flowers, which was practi- 
cally precluded by the careful 
manner in which Millardet con- 
ducted his experiments. His 
hybr:d No. 11, grown in 1884, was 
obtained by crossing the White 
Four-Season strawberry (a white- 
fruited cultivated form of Fragaria bs 
vesca) with pollen of the ‘‘Chili Fia.10.—Leaves of orange and pomelo and of their 
velu” (a cultivated form of F’. chilo- hybrids of the first generation, showing close re- 


° F semblance to one or the other parent: /, *t. 
7 . . y ~ . 
: asts) From this cross four hy Michael Blood (Citrus aurantium), female parent ; 


brids were obtained, ‘‘of which m, Bowen pomelo (C. decumana), male parent; if, 
one exactly resembled the mother hybrid, resembling female parent; hm, hybrid, 
species, except that the fruits were resembling male parent. (About two-fifths natural 
red [probably a case of reversion], eatin 
while three others reproduced exactly the type of the paternal species, from 
which it was almost impossible to distinguish them. The three plants resembled 
each other very closely. Ail three were moderately fertile.” Two of these hybrids 
were crossed and yielded in a second generation three plants, which were like the 
paternal species, FI’. chiloensis. In most cases, however, Millardet found that 
false hybrids resembled the mother species exclusively and that their seed when 
planted also reproduced the mother species true in the great majority of cases. 

In experiments in crossing citrus fruits, carried on in Florida during the last 
few years, the writers have observed among the hybrids of the common orange 
(Citrus aurantium) and the pomelo (C. decumana) and those of the common 
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orange and the Japanese orange ((’. nobilis) a marked tendency to resemble the 
one parent to the exclusion of the other. In almost all cases, however, some of 
the offspring resembled one parent and some the other, in this differing somewhat 
from the results of Millardet with strawberries, in which in many instances he 
found all the hybrids to resemble the mother species. An example of these appar- 
ently false hybrids is shown by fig. 10, where / represents the leaf of the parent 
orange; m,the leaf of the pomelo which furnished the pollen; /i/, leaf of one of 
the hybrids which resembles the mother species almost exactly; and jim, leat of 
the hybrid which resembles the father species. It is of course probable that these 
apparently false hybrids may show traces of the other parent in the fruit when 
produced, although as yet none are evident in the foliage. 

It may be readily surmised that this group of hybrids, if they can be called 
hybrids, are not as a rule very promising to the practical plant breeder. It is, 
however, highly probable that even the hybrid forms of this character which 
resemble the one or the other parent exclusively will be more likely to yield val- 
uable variations than those propagated in the normal way. For instance, Millardet 
found in some of his false hybrids of strawberries referred to above, especially 
when Fragaria elatior was used as the seed-bearing parent, that many of the 
descendants, otherwise like the mother species, differed in bearing perfect flowers 
instead of having male aud female flowers on different plants. 


DESCENDANTS OF HYBRIDS. 

In the preceding pages all references to the second and subsequent 
generations of hybrids are exclusively to plants fertilized with their 
own pollen or with the pollen of other hybrids of the same origin. It 
frequently happens, however, that hybrids are very easily fertilized 


Fic. 11.—Leaves from the hybrid progeny of blackberry, showing the vari- 
ations sometimes produced in second or third generation when different 
species have been crossed. (After Burbank. ) 
by one of the parental species, giving three-fourths hybrids, that 1s, 
hybrids deriving three-fourths of their characters from one form and 
one-fourth from the other. The wheat-like hybrid A2gilops speltefor- 
mis, described on page 394, is of this character, as are also many of the 
hybrids of the European and American grapes recently originated in 
France, Ganzin produced la Clairette Dorée by first fertilizing Ayra- 
mon, a race of Vitis vinifera, with the pollen of an American species, 
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V. rupestris, which is resistant to Phylloxera. One of these hybrids 
was crossed with the European vine, this time Grosse Clairette being 
the father. The resulting cross yielded the Golden Clairette, a val- 
uable new sort, apparently highly resistant to Phylloxera, Although 
only two species of grapes were crossed to produce this, it being 
three-fourths |. vinifera and one- 
fourth V. rwpestris, three races, or 
so-called varieties, were united, 
making it a triracial hybrid. 

Frequently plant breeders cross 
hybrids with a species different 
from either of the parents, in this 
way obtaining trispecific hybrids. 
Many grape hybrids are of this na- 
ture. By crossing two hybrids hay- 
ing different parentage quadrispe- 
cific or quadriracial hybrids are 
obtained. Wichura even obtained 
hybrid willows combining no less 
than six species. 

From the very careful studies of 
Wittrock it appears that many pan- 
sies are complex hybrids, combin- 
ing four species, and some few sorts 
are combinations of no less than six 
distinct species. Even this, how- 
ever, does not fully indicate their 
complexity, since some of the con- 
stituent species comprise several 
different varieties which have also 
entered into the parentage of the 
modern pansy. Moreover, these | “igs 

Fig.12.—Hybrid walnut and parents: m, 
numerous parental forms from Californian black walnut (Juglans califor- 
spontaneous and artificial crossing ica), male parent; /, Eastern black wal- 
have been combined in every con- poe ec lls Des Pa ae ee phe i 
ceivable proportion by pansy fan- 
ciers. Such complex hybrids are often of great value to the plant 
breeder and will undoubtedly be produced in constantly increasing 
numbers as the art of plant breeding becomes more highly developed. 
They are most valuable in plants which can be propagated by cut- 
tings or grafts, since they often vary exceedingly when propagated 
from seed. 


ATAVISTIC AND NEW CHARACTERS IN HYBRIDS. 


In the preceding pages we have considered the time of appearance 
of resemblances to the parent species, whether in the first or later 
generations of the hybrid. Combinations of parental characteristi¢s 
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in all possible ratios have been shown to occur in the second genera- 
tion of most hybrids which are fertile, and to occur often in the first 
generation of offspring resulting from crossing closely related races of 
cultivated plants. The multitudinous variations thus produced are 
sometimes of great worth, but are merely new combinations of charac- 
ters already existing in the parent plants. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that sometimes hybrids or their offspring present characters 
presumably belonging to remote ancestors (atavistic), or entirely 
new characteristics not referable to any progenitor. <A striking 
instance of atavism is reported by Saunders, who says: ‘‘In a cross 
between Red Fife, male, and an Indian wheat known as Spiti Valley, 
female, both beardless, sev- 
eral distinctly bearded sorts 
were produced in the second 
generation.” Now, it is 
highly probable that all 
wheats were originally 
bearded, as are still many 
of the sorts and most of the 
cereals belonging to related 
+ eee genera. Moreover, Picker- 
= ing gives a bearded ear as 


Fig. 13.—Hybrids of hardy trifoliate orange and com- 1 ldeat 6 a ice 
mon sweet orange: a, leaf resembling common the oldest gyptian 1ero- 


orange ; b, seedling distinctly intermediate in charac- glyphie for wheat. In the 

ter; c, leaf resembling trifoliate orange. above instance, therefore, 
the hybrids of the second generation probably reverted in part to 
remote ancestral characters not present in either parent. Of course, 
the partial or complete reversion to the characters of grand-parental 
species in the second generation has already been shown to be charac- 
teristic of most hybrids resulting from a union of two clearly distinet 
species. 

The appearance of new characters, or at any rate of characters 
developed far more than in either parent, is not uncommon among 
hybrid plants, as will be discussed more fully later on. Slightly 
greater size and vigor are sO common as to constitute the rule, as will 
be shown below. 


PREPONDERANCE OF ONE SPECIES IN DETERMINING CHARACTER. 


One parent species, whether the one bearing the seeds or the one 
furnishing the pollen, often outweighs the other in determining the 
character of the hybrid. Gaertner and Focke found in almost all 
cases that the hybrids of the foxgloves Digitalis lutea and D. purpurea 
were more nearly like D. lutea in every respect than D. purpwrea, no 
matter which was used as the seed-bearing plant. Perhaps the best 
example of this preponderance of some species over others is fur- 
nished by Naudin’s hybrids of Nicotiana langsdorffii, N. persica, 
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and N. commutata. The last species is very nearly intermediate 
between the two first named, but is not identical with the hybrid 
which Naudin made between them. Now, N. persica and N. commu- 
lata were crossed reciprocally, yielding in both cases practically 
identical hybrids, all of which were very uniform and resembled N. 
persica decidedly more than N, commutata, N. langsdorffit was also 
crossed reciprocally with V. commutata, and, as with the hybrids just 
mentioned, the offspring in both cases showed a _ preponderating 
influence of N. langsdorffii, no matter whether it bore the seeds or 
furnished the pollen. N. langsdorffii and N. persica when crossed 
yielded hybrids resembling the former in their wide-spreading 
branches, but were very strictly intermediate in other characters. 
All these hybrids were perfectly fertile. It would seem that N. 
persica and N. langsdorffii were much more potent in controlling the 
characters of the hybrid offspring than N. commutata. 

It is often assumed that when wild species are hybridized with cul- 
tivated races of plants the influence of the former preponderates in 
the characters of the hybrid. On the other hand, Lynch reports a 
hybrid of Senecio ‘‘ between Senecio multiflorus (female) and several 
colour forms of the ‘cultivated Cineraria’” where a ‘‘ predominating 
influence of the ‘cultivated Cineraria’ in this and also in the reverse 
cross upon the colour and size of the flower heads was observed.” 

In plant breeding it will doubtless often be necessary to make suc- 
cessive crosses of the hybrid with the one parental form which is 
largely obliterated by the preponderating influence of the other in 
order to obtain the desired combination of characters. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RECIPROCAL HYBRIDS. 


Two hybrids from the same parents, the father species of the one 
being the mother species of the other, are known as reciprocal 
hybrids. In the majority of cases there is no constant difference 
between the hybrids resulting from reciprocal crossing. Naudin 
found repeatedly that they could be distinguished only by the labels. 
There are, however, some instances given by competent authorities 
where such hybrids do present differences. Probably the best- 
authenticated case of this kind is that of certain hybrid foxgloves. 
Gaertner found, for instance, decided differences between reciprocal 
hybrids of Digitalis ambigua and D. lanaia, the flowers resembling 
those of the mother species more closely in each case. Focke noted 
that D. purpurea fertilized with pollen of D. lutea gave offspring 
invariably having more highly colored flowers than the reverse hybrid. 

Caspary found that the water lilies Nymphea rubra and N. dentata 
when crossed gave offspring which in each case more closely resembled 
the mother species in the shape of the first few leaves, though the 
later leaves were alike in both hybrids. 

Millardet, who has originated and studied thousands of grape 
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hybrids, states that it appears that the paternal species preponderates: 


in most hybrids of the grape, but that this has not been studied 
sufliciently to render it certain except in crossing the European vine 
with the American Vitis rupestris. He says further that ‘‘ the hybrids 
of Aramon (or any other European sort) obtained by fertilizing it 
with Rupestris * * * resemble Rupestris much more than Aramon.” 
The reciprocal hybrid, on the contrary, resembles Aramon more than 
it does Rupestris. In the first case the hybrids may almost if not 
wholly equal the father species in resistance to Phylloxera, but are 
inferior in prolifieness, in the size of the bunches, and in the size and 
quality of the berries. The reciprocal hybrid has very little resist- 
ance to Phylloxera, but in fecundity, size of the bunches, and size 
and quality of the berries, leaves very little to be desired. Some- 
times two species can be crossed only in one way, as, for ¢xample, the 
four-o’clocks Mirabilis jalapa and M. longiflora yield offspring only 
when the former is pollinated with the latter. 

It is, of course, clear that no conclusions as to the relative influence 
of the mother and father in the production of a hybrid can be drawn 
unless both hybrids are produced. Many supposed rules as to the 
part played by the male and female elements, respectively, in deter- 
mining the character of the offspring are false, having resulted from 
the observance of hybrids where the one or the other species was pre- 
potent, and would have been so whether bearing the seed or furnish- 
ing the pollen. 

As a rule, plant breeders can expect but little from reciprocal 
crossing, but when the desired form can not be obtained by the first 
cross a reverse order should be tried. Species which refuse to 
hybridize in one direction may sometimes yield offspring when the 
plants are reversed. 


PREPOTENCY OF THE POLLEN FROM ONE PLANT OVER THAT FROM 
ANOTHER. 


It has been observed by nearly all plant hybridizers that where two 
kinds of pollen are applied simultaneously to the pistil, the character 
of the offspring often shows that only one kind was effective in pro- 
ducing fecundation; in other words, one kind of pollen was prepotent. 
Prepotency of pollen is probably due to the greater speed with which 
feeundation is accomplished, that is, to there being a shorter interval 
of time between pollination and fecundation with pollen of the one 
plant than with that of the other. Gaertner crossed two species of 
tobaceo, N. rustica with pollen of N. paniculata, and after one hour, 
one and a haif hours, and two hours applied pollen of V. rustica (the 
mother species) to the same pistils, already dusted with pollen of 
N. paniculata. In the first case, repollinated after one hour, the 
fairly well-filled capsules contained seeds which produced only the 
pure mother species; in the second case, repollinated after one and 
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a half hours, the imperfectly formed capsule contained seeds most of 
which produced the pure mother species, but also two or three 
hybrids; and in the third case, repollinated after two hours, the very 
imperfect capsules contained but few germinable seeds. all of which 
produeed hybrids. 

A more remarkable ease is reported by Darwin, who says: 

The stigmas on two lately expanded flowers on a yariety of cabbage called 
Ragged Jack, were well covered with pollen from the same plant. After an inter- 
val of twenty-three hours pollen from the Early Barnes cabbage growing at a 
distance was placed on both stigmas, and as the plant was left uncovered pollen 
from other flowers on the Ragged Jack would certainly have been left by the bees 
during the next two or three days on the same two stigmas. Under these circum- 
stances, it seemed very unlikely that the pollen of the Barnes cabbage would pro- 
duce any effect ; but three out of the fifteen plants raised from the capsules thus 
produced were plainly mongrelized, and I have no doubt that the twelve other 
plants were affected, for they grew much more vigorously than the self-fertilized 
seedlings from the Ragged Jack planted at the same time and under the same 
conditions. 


As a rule, a plant’s own pollen is prepotent over that of a different 
species, and consequently in hybridizing it is necessary to castrate the 
flower in the bud to prevent self-pollination. Even if the pollen of 
the form used in crossing were prepotent over the plant’s own pollen, 
it would still be necessary to prevent self-pollination, since it might 
have occurred long enough before the foreign pollen was applied to 
have had time to produce fecundation. 


INCREASED VIGOR OF HYBRIDS AND CROSS-BRED PLANTS. 


That unusual vigor of the offspring results from crossing slightly 
diverse plants has been thoroughly proved by the striking researches 
of Darwin and others. It has been said by Naegeli that ‘‘the conse- 
quences of fertilization reach their optimum when a certain mean 
difference in the origin of the sexual cells is attained,” and by Fritz 
Miiller that ‘‘every plant requires, for the production of the strongest 
possible and most prolific progeny, a certain amount of difference 
between male and female elements which unite. Fertility is dimin- 
ished as well when this degree is too low (in relatives too closely 
related) as when it is too high (in those too little related).” Darwin 
says, ‘‘ The offspring from the union of distinct individuals, especially 
if their progenitors have been subjected to very different conditions, 
have an immense advantage in height, weight, constitutional vigor, 
and fertility over the self-fertilized offspring from one of the same 
parents.” 

Attention has been called by Willis to three factors in the gain 
resulting from cross-fertilization, viz: a, fertility of mother plant; b, 
vigor of offspring, and c, fertility of offspring. The relative value of 
these factors varies with different plants. In the carnation, for 
instance, factor a of cross-fertilized plants was 9 per cent greater 
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than in self-fertilized plants, ) was 16 per cent greater, and ¢ was 54 
per cent greater; in tobacco, factor a was 33 per cent less than in self- 
fertilized plants, but factor b was 28 per cent greater and factor ¢ 3 
per cent greater. Even when the fertility of the mother plant is 
greatly reduced by hybridizing with a distinct species and the hybrids 
themselves are sterile or very infertile they nevertheless often show 
extraordinary vigor, that is, b is often greater in hybrids than in 
pure-bred plants, but factors a and ¢ are usually less. In plant 
breeding the importance of this increased vigor is very great, and the 
subject will be taken up later in this paper. 


DIRECT ACTION OF FOREIGN POLLEN ON PARTS OF THE MOTHER PLANT. 


This phenomenon, called xenia by Focke, is one of the most 
remarkable observed in plant hybridization, and is considered by 
many as not yet proved. In some cases, however, the evidence is so 
extensive and so complete that it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
this effeet does occasionally occur. The best proved instance of the 
immediate action of pollen is that of Indian corn. As early as 1724, 
Dudley said that ‘‘Zndian Corn is of several Colours, as blue, red, 
and yellow; and if they are planted separately, or by themselves, so 
that no other Sort be near them, they will keep to their own Colour, 
i. e., the blue will produce blue, the white, white, &c. But if in the 
same Field you plant blue Corn in one Row of Hills (as we term them) 
and the white, or yellow, in the next Row, they will mix and inter- 
change their Colours; that is some of the Ears of Corn in the blue 
Corn Rows shall be white or yellow; and some in the white or yellow 
Rows shall be of a blue Colour.” In 1816, Dr. Savi, according to 
Darwin, ‘‘sowed yellow and black-seeded maize together, and on the 
same ears some of the grains were yellow, some black, and some mot- 
tled, the differently colored seeds being arranged in rows or irregu- 
larly.” 

The most convineing series of experiments was carried out by the 
famous French plant breeder, Henry L. de Vilmorin, in 1866. In the 
spring of that year he planted a dozen varieties of maize from 1,000 to 
1,300 feet apart, which distance was found sufficient to prevent spon- 
taneous intercrossing by wind-blown pollen. The ears to be crossed 
were enveloped in thin flannel, which excluded pollen perfectly, for 
such ears, if not artificially pollinated, never gave a single kernel. 
To have a standard for comparison, an inclosed ear of each sort was 
artificially pollinated from the same sort. The ears thus obtained 
were imperfectly filled, but the kernels reproduced all the characters 
of the seed planted. On the other hand, when inclosed ears were arti- 
ficially crossed ‘‘ with pollen from another sort * * * * the ears often 
but not always contained kernels showing the characteristics of their 
male parent. The proportion of such grains when they existed was 
very inconstant, being liable to vary from 1 to 60 per cent.” The 
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effect was limited to changes in the color of the kernels. In most 
cases the pollen of a black corn was used in crossing, and this color 
exists in the substance of the kernel. No conclusions were drawn 
except from plats of maize, the ears of which, when left exposed or 
fertilized with their own pollen, reproduced without change the sort 
planted. 

In 1867 Hildebrand reported an experiment in crossing corn, using 
a yellow sort for the female and a dark-brown sort for the male. 
Realizing that the older experiments had been faulty, since no proof 
was given that the sort used as the female parent was pure and might 
not be showing the effect of a previous cross, he pollinated some of 
the plants of the yellow sort with their own pollen and obtained ears 
‘‘all the kernels of which were exactly like the mother grains.” On 
the other hand, two ears obtained by fertilizing the yellow sort with 
pollen of the dark-brown sort ‘‘had about half the kernels like those 
of the mother sort, or a little lighter, while the other half, scattered 
about among them, were a dirty violet color. On these latter, there- 
fore, the pollen of the brown-kerneled sort had exercised a direet 
transforming influence.” 

Very many experimenters in the United States have reported 
instances of the immediate influence of foreign pollen on the kernels. 
Sturtevant observed this action at the New York Experiment Station 
in 18835, and Burrill reported instances of such current influence in 
1887, Tracey in 1887, Kellerman and Swingle in 1888, and Hays in 
i889. In 1892 MecCluer published an account of his experiments and 
two good photographic plates showing the results. Fig. 2 of Pl. XX 
is taken from one of these plates, and shows the extraordinary effect 
that Black Mexican sweet corn (m) exerted on the kernels of a white 
dent variety (h), although in shape and size the ear resembled the 
mother sort exactly (compare h with /). 

In spite of the fact that no proof is given in any of the American 
works that the sorts planted were free from the influence of possible 
crossing of previous years, yet in the light of the experiments of 
Vilmorin and Hildebrand, which were especially planned to exclude 
this source of error, we can not doubt in the majority of cases where 
a modification of the kernels on the female plant was due to the 
appearance of features characteristic of the sort which furnished 
the pollen, that this effect was really due to immediate action of 
foreign pollen and was not the result of some previous cross. This 
effect does not, by any means, always occur, but is more marked in 
some races (as sweet corn and pop corn) than in others (as flint corn). 

The immediate effect of foreign pollen on the color of the seed coats 
of peas was observed as early as 1729, and repeatedly since then, 
being reported by such experimenters as Gaertner and Berkeley. 
Laxton observed not only an effect of the foreign pollen on the color 
of the seed coats, but also on the pod in some instances. His obser- 
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vations were confirmed by Darwin, so far as the change in color of 
the seed coats was concerned. 

Giltay recently published very satisfactory evidence of the imme- 
diate effect of foreign pollen on the color of the kernels of rye. There 
are many cases on record of supposed action of foreign pollen on 
fruits or other parts of the mother plant far removed from the 
developing embryo, and though it is possible that such action occurs 
in some cases, most of the evidence is faulty in that there is a possi- 
bility of the effect observed being due to a previous cross or to spon- 
taneous variation or ‘‘sporting.” These curious effects of foreign 
pollen, though of the greatest interest to the student of heredity, are 
not as yet known to be of any great practical importance. 


GRAFT HYBRIDS. 


The evidence of the existence of graft hybrids, though becoming 
stronger every year, can hardly be said as yet to be conclusive. The 
ability of scions of certain variegated plants to communicate their 
variegation to the stock on which they are grafted, however, has been 
established by numerous observations, some made as early as 1700 by 
Wats, but especially by the careful experiments of Morren and Lin- 
demuth. Variegation is, however, by some believed to be a disease 
which in some manner spreads through the tissues of the stock: In 
regard to graft hybrids Darwin says: 

The most reliable instances known to me of the formation of graft hybrids is 
one recorded by Mr. Poynter, who assures me, in a letter, of the entire accuracy 
of the statement. Rosa devoniensis had been budded some years previous on a 
white Banksian rose; and from the much enlarged point of junction, whence the 
Devoniensis and Banksian still continued to grow, a third branch issued which 


was neither pure Banksian nor pure Devoniensis, but partook of the character of 
both. 


Recently Daniel published records of many experiments tending to 
show that in the cabbage family there may occur an effect of the stock 
on the scion to such an extent that the seeds formed by the scion will 
produce plants intermediate in character between the two plants 
united. For example, he grafted flower shoots of the tender kohl-rabi 
on a hardy cabbage, hoping to secure a hardy sort of kohl-rabi. The 
seeds produced by self-pollination (the kohl-rabi flowers having been 
bagged to exclude insects) yielded plants differing in aspect from the 
mother sort of kohl-rabi and resembling somewhat the cabbage used 
for stock. Still they had swollen stems useful for forage, were very 
hardy, and yielded from four to five times *as much fodder as other 
sorts of cabbages able to stand the same degree of cold. 

In consideration of Daniel’s remarkable results the study of graft 
hybrids should be renewed, since the value of such hybrids in practice 
would be considerable could they be produced with certainty. 
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PRACTICAL UTILIZATION OF HYBRIDS IN PLANT BREEDING. 


While very many of the best sorts of our cultivated plants have 
been produced by careful hybridization, yet it must be admitted that 
a surprisingly large number of our fruits have been produced in other 
ways, or at least are not known to be of hybrid origin. However, 
many of the chance and select seedlings, as they are termed, although 
not known to be of hybrid origin, are doubtless second and later gen- 
erations of hybrids. Valuable hybrids are occasionally produced 
accidentally, a fact which still more strongly emphasizes the great 
advance which may be expected when the skill and industry of the 
trained plant breeder are applied to the work of hybridization. 

Judging from some of the wonderful results which have been 
obtained from hybridization, it would seem that almost any desired 
variation can be produced if a sufficient amount of time, patience, 
and skill is brought to bear on its production. 


VARIABILITY INDUCED BY HYBRIDIZATION 


In breeding plants it is necessary to secure great variability in order 
to have many different forms from which to select. In the first gen- 
eration hybrids are commonly intermediate in character between the 
two parents, as shown above, but in the second and later generations 
they almost invariably break up, giving many combinations of the 
parental characters in many proportions. Crossing these hybrids 
with other species or races greatly increases the range of variability 
which may be expected, and is a feature of great importance to the 
plant breeder, as it gives more opportunities of securing the combi- 
nation of characters desired. If a particular. combination of the 
characters of the parents is desired, as is usually the case, it is of the 
greatest importance that the necessity of planting second and later 
generations be recognized. Burbank says: ‘‘I expect but little result 
from the first generation, but after that great variations often con- 
tinue to appear for several generations.” In the case of hybrids 
between very closely allied species and between different races of the 
Same species greater variation may be expected in the first genera- 
tion, as explained above, but nevertheless, in such cases also, the 
second and later generations may give still more variations, and should 
not be neglected. The canes from different individuals of the second 
generation of a hybrid between the blackberry and raspberry, shown 
on Pl. XIX, fig. 1, illustrate in a striking manner the great variation 
which may be expected to occur in later generations of hybrids, as 
do also the leaves of a hybrid blackberry shown by fig. 11. 

Many plants, poor or worthless in themselves, may be of great value 
to the hybridizer because of ripening earlier or later, and being more 
hardy or better adapted to certain soils than the good sorts, since by 
hybridizing these with good sorts valuable new forms may be obtained. 
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In plants propagated by seed the variability and instability of 
hybrids is to some extent a disadvantage, since a hybrid seedling 
may show a desirable combination of characters which in the next 
generation will entirely disappear. 


VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION IN COMPARISON WITH SEMINAL PROPAGATION, 


In the practical application of hybridization in plant breeding it is 
important to recognize clearly the distinction between plants propa- 
gated by seed and those which may be propagated vegetatively, that 
is, by cuttings, buds, grafts, suckers, ete. Hybrids are notoriously 
unstable, and variations shown by them are in almost all cases lost 
or greatly modified in the next generation. In no case can they be 
depended upon to reproduce true to seed until tested, and therefore 
any desirable variation produced by hybridization in plants propa- 
gated by seed must be ‘‘fixed” or rendered hereditary through the 
seed, as explained in the next section, before it can be of any value. 
On the other hand, the process of fixation is not necessary in plants 
propagated vegetatively. In such plants the scions, cuttings, or suck- 
ers used in propagation are taken from the individual plant showing 
the desired qualities, and the new plants, being merely portions of the 
original seedling, retain all its characteristics. As Burbank says, 
‘*by persistently selecting the best of one chosen special type the 
variety can be fixed, but of course in the case of plants propagated 
by division this is of no consequence, as the superlatively valuable 
one remains constant and the others are discarded.” 


FIXATION OF DESIRABLE VARIATIONS. 


When a hybrid possessing desirable characters is produced from 
plants propagated by seed it is almost invariably necessary to render 
these characters hereditary by careful selection and in-and-inbreed- 
ing. Darwin says: 

Florists may learn * * * that they have the power of fixing each fleeting 
variety of colour if they will fertilize the flowers of the desired kind with their 
own pollen for half a dozen generations and grow the seedlings under the same 
conditions. Buta cross with any other individual of the same variety must be 
carefully prevented, as each has its own peculiar constitution. After a dozen 
generations of self-fertilization it is probable that the new variety would remain 
constant even if grown under somewhat different conditions. 


When a desirable hybrid is produced, it should be fertilized with its 
own pollen, the seeds thus produced planted, and the seedlings 
selected which most perfectly show the characters which it is desired 
to fix, after which these selected seedlings should be inbred and a 
third selection made, and so on, until the desired characters are pro- 
duced true in all the seedlings. In case a desirable hybrid is found 
to be sterile to its own pollen, it should be fertilized if possible with 
pollen taken from similar hybrids showing the same variation. 
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In the continual self-fertilization practiced in fixing variations 
there is doubtless much loss of vigor. In some cases this might be 
avoided by making numerous hybrids between several different sets 
of individuals of the same sort but not closely related (that is, sepa- 
‘ated by numerous seed generations), so that several unrelated 
hybrids, showing practically the same combination of characters, 
eould be obtained. These hybrids could be bred together and rigidly 
selected each generation, until all the seedlings produced show the 
desired combination of characters. However, in order to avoid the 
greater possibility of losing the variation, it is probably best in all 
cases to self-fertilize, if possible, a portion of the flowers. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM STERILITY. 


The sterility of hybrids, mentioned on page 591, is in many cases 
a great hindrance to their utilization in plant breeding, particularly 
in races propagated by seed. Even partial sterility is often a great 
drawback to fruit production, and may in some cases preclude the use 
of otherwise valuable hybrids. If the fine European sorts of grapes 
are hybridized with American species resistant to Phylloxera there is 
no difficulty, according to Millardet, in securing hybrids sufficiently 
resistant and which will bear fruit of the desired quality. The great 
difficulty in such cases is that the hybrids in most instances are par- 
tially sterile and thus not sufficiently prolific to be valuable. Reduced 
fertility, however, may in some cases be overcome to some extent. 
According to Darwin, ‘‘if even the less fertile hybrids be artificially 
fertilized with hybrid pollen of the same kind their fertility, not- 
withstanding the frequent ill effects from manipulation, sometimes 
decidedly increases and goes on increasing.” 

Partial sterility, manifested by a lessened production of seed, is 
sometimes not accompanied by any diminished yield of fruits, and is 
therefore in such cases a positive advantage if the plant can be propa- 
gated vegetatively. This is in particular true of certain table fruits, 
such as oranges, pineapples, etc. In some instances sterile hybrids 
may be produced in any desired number by making more crosses of 
the parent plants. In some cases sterile hybrids, propagated vegeta- 
tively, may be valuable for stocks on which to graft other sorts, as 
they are commonly very vigorous, a feature which is of importance 
here. They may also be valuable for their wood, as in the case of 
Burbank’s walnut, described on page 411, or for foliage plants, for- 
age plants, ete. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all hybrids are in some 
degree sterile. In very many instances the opposite is true, the cross 
resulting in increased fertility. Fritz Miller found some species of 
Abutilon to yield capsules containing more seed when hybridized 
with another species than when cross-pollinated from another plant 
of the same species. Additional fertility may thus be expected in 
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certain hybrids and their progeny, notwithstanding that sterility is 
in many cases the rule. 


HYBRIDS MOST USEFUL TO THE PLANT BREEDER, 


The majority of hybrids between distinct species are in the first 
generation intermediate between the parent species, resembling each 
plant in about equal degree, and in some cases there appears to be a 
perfect blending of the characters. Such hybrids may frequently be 
of use to the plant breeder in securing the amelioration of certain 
undesirable qualities. Valuable sorts of flowers intermediate in 
color and shape, and fruits intermediate in odor, flavor, texture, 
color, ete., may be secured in this way. 

In many hybrids the individual characters of each parent remain 
distinet, though intimately associated, forming the so-called mosaic 
hybrids (p. 391). Such is the case in variegated flowers, where the 
eolor of each parent usually reappears, but in distinet blotches (PI. 
XVII, fig. 3). Again, the leaf may resemble one parent and the fruit 
the other, and in still more extreme cases the entire top, the foliage, 
appearance and quality of the fruit, etc., of the hybrid may resemble 
one parent mainly, while in hardiness, vigor, resistance to disease, 
ete., it may resemble the other parent. 

It is upon these large-pattern mosaic hybrids that the plant breeder 
must depend largely for valuable results. Many hybrids of this 
nature are described on the following pages; for instance, the French 
grape hybrids, possessing the resistance to Phylloxera of certain 
American grapes; the hybrid pansies, possessing the odor and peren- 
nial habit of one of the parents; the hybrid Turkish tobacco, having 
to a large extent the flavor and aroma of the Havana tobacco, one of 
the parents, ete. 

The occurrence of apparently totally new characters, distinet from 
those of either parent, as a result of hybridization, has not been gen- 
erally emphasized as a factor in plant breeding. However, some of 
the striking modifications obtained by plant breeders can hardly be 
considered other than as new characters. What new characters can 
be obtained ean not be predicted from the parents selected for hybrid- 
izing, and while such characters can not be expected to occur com- 
monly, yet that they do occasionally appear can not be doubted. 
Illustrations of such striking new characters, which show the extraor- 
dinary results that may oceasionally be obtained by hybridizing, are 
the excessive size and rapidity of growth of Burbank’s hybrid walnuts; 
the size and time of fruiting of the raspberry-blackberry hybrid 
‘‘Primus;” the excessive increase in quinine content in the hybrid 
Cinchona (C. ledgeriana); the remarkable increase in starch content 
of Cimbals’ potato Priasident von Juncker, ete., described in detail 
on pages 411,417 and 418. 

Focke announces as a general principle that ‘‘monstrous or abnor- 
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mal forms of floral organs are much more common in hybrids than in 
individuals of pure descent,” and states further that double flowers 
are especially frequent in hybrid plants. Such examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely, but enough have been cited to show that these 
striking new characters are of superlative interest to the plant 
breeder. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OBTAINED BY HYBRIDIZATION, 
INCREASED SIZE AND VIGOR, 


Hybrids between very different species are said to be often very 
weak when young, and also difficult to grow successfully. In some 
cases, however, crosses between very different species give unusually 
vigorous offspring. Burbidge says: ‘‘I have in several cases noted 
the healthy, vigorous appearance of Mr. Dominy’s hybrid and bige- 
neric hybrid orchids compared with the parent plants.” Darwin sub- 
scribes to the same view in the statements that ‘‘true hybrids raised 
from entirely distinct species, though they lose in fertility, often gain 
in size and constitutional vigour,” and that ‘‘ Clotzsch crossed Pinus 
sylvestris and P. nigricans, Quercus robur and Y. pedunculata, Alnus 
glutinosa and A. incana, Ulmus campestris and U. effusa, and the 
cross-fertilized seeds, as well as seeds of the pure parent-trees, were 
all sown at the same time and in the same place. The result was 
that after an interval of eight years the hybrids were one-third taller 
than the pure trees.” 

Burbank’s numerous hybrids furnish many instances of excessive 
increase in vigor, size of fruit, etc., resulting from crossing distinct 
species. A hybrid between the English walnut (Juglans regia) and 
the Californian black walnut (J. californica) possesses extraordinary 
vigor of growth, which may render it of exceptional value as a lumber 
and ornamental tree. ‘‘The hybrid grows twice as fast as the com- 
bined growth of both parents. The leaves * * * are from 2 feet 
to afull yard in length. * * * The wood is very compact, with 
lustrous, silky grain, taking a beautiful polish, and as the annual 
layers of growth are an inch or more in thickness and the medullary 
rays prominent, the effect is unique.” Another of Burbank’s hybrid 
walnuts, obtained by crossing the black walnut with pollen of the 
Californian black walnut, produces fruit of excessive size, it being 
much larger than those of either parent (fig. 12). 

The raspberry-blackberry hybrid ‘‘ Primus,” produced by crossing 
the Western dewhberry (Rubus wrsinus) with the Siberian raspberry 
(R. cratcegifolius) is also an interesting case. In his description of 
this hybrid berry, Burbank says: ‘‘It is also remarkable that the 
hybrid should ripen its fruit several weeks before either of its parents, 
and excel them much in productiveness and size of fruit, though 
retaining the general appearance and combined flavors of both” (PL 
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XVIII, fig. 3). Slightly increased size and vigor frequently result 
from crossing closely related sorts and species, as we shall see later, 
but the excessive increase in size in the above-described walnuts and 
raspberry-blackberry hybrids can hardly be considered otherwise than 
as a new character. 

From the preceding statements, it seems certain that even crosses 
between distinct species may frequently produce offspring of greatly 
increased vegetative vigor, and that this vigor may often be of the 
ereatest consequence in the breeding of plants, enabling the hybrid to 
endure much better than either of the parent species the deteriorating 
effects of unsuitable soils or climates. A case in point is that of Pri- 
mula venzot, the hybrid offspring of P. tyrolensis and P. wolfeniana. 
According to Kerner, both parent species are difficult to rear in gar- 
dens, even when the greatest care is bestowed upon their cultivation. 
The hybrid P. venzoi, however, will flourish in extreme luxuriance 
if planted close to them in the same soil and under the same external 
conditions. 

In some cases the increase in vegetative vigor secured by crossing 
distinct species is at the expense of fertility, but this is by no means 
true in all. Focke says that ‘‘it was formerly thought that the dimin- 
ished sexual fruitfulness is compensated by a greater vegetative lux- 
uriance, a statement the untenableness of which, as Gaertner showed, 
is most plainly demonstrated by the fact that many of the most fruit- 
ful crosses (Datura, Mirabilis) are also distinguished by a most gigan- 
tie growth.” On this subject Fritz Miller also says: ‘‘So far as my 
experience goes, the hybrids which grow the most luxuriantly are 
generally the most fruitful.” 

From results obtained by Millardet, it would seem that in some 
eases the exceptional vigor due to hybridization of distinct species 
might be secured without a noticeable change in the species which it 
is desired to breed true. These are the so-called false hybrids dis- 
cussed above, resembling one parent exclusively. Thus, Millardet 
hybridized two strawberries (Fragaria vesca with FI’. elatior) and 
obtained five very vigorous and fruitful hybrids of the vesca type. 
Seeds from these hybrids were planted and the plants of the second 
generation, also of the pure vesca type, were remarkably vigorous 

The beneficial effect of fertilizing plants with pollen of different 
individuals of the same species was conclusively proved by Darwin, 
and is now well understood. That unusual vigor frequently results 
from crossing plants of closely related sorts or different strains or 
races of the same species, and that this may be of great use in 
increasing the vigor and yield of many of our common cultivated 
plants, has not been so thoroughly realized; indeed the great economie 
importance of this fact has been largely overlooked. The increased 
vigor produced by crossing different sorts is well illustrated by Dar- 
win’s results in crossing tobacco, which is commonly self-fertilized. 
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He found that simple cross-fertilization with the same strain had but 
little effeet, but when the flowers of slightly different sorts or strains 
were crossed the resulting seedlings showed the effect of the cross in 
an extraordinary degree. ‘‘ This was shown in several ways—by the 
earlier germination of the crossed seeds, by the more rapid growth of 
the seedlings while quite young, by the earlier flowering of the 
mature plants, as well as by the greater height which they ultimately 
attained. The superiority of the crossed plants was shown still more 
plainly when the two lots were weighed, the weight of the crossed 
plants to that of the self-fertilized in the two crowded pots being as 
100 to 37. Better evidence could hardly be desired of the immense 
advantage derived from a cross with a fresh stock.” 

In eases where there is no particular object in keeping the varieties 
pure, a marked increase in yield may be obtained by using crossed 
seed. The valuable practical results which may be secured in this 
way are indicated by results obtained at the [llinois Experiment 
Station by Morrow and Gardner in crossing various sorts of corn. 
Of fifteen cross-bred corns tested, twelve gave a decided increase in 
yield over that of the parent sorts, ranging from 2 to 86 per cent in 
individual cases. In three cases a decrease in yield of from 8 to 20 
per cent resulted. In the fifteen cases taken together an average 
increase in yield of about 16 per cent was secured. In some cases the 
cross-bred corns were grown the second generation without crossing 
and showed a decidedly larger yield than the parent varieties. <A 
number of crossing experiments of a similar nature had previously 
been made by McClure with corn and practically the same results 
obtained. ‘*‘The corn grown from the crossed seed was in nearly all 
cases clearly increased in size as a result of crossing” (Pl. XX, 
fig. 1). ‘‘* Nearly all the corn grown a second year from the crosses is 
smaller than that grown the first year, though most of it is yet larger 
than the average size of the parent varieties.” 

In the majority of cases crossing distinet sorts improves the vigor 
and results in greatly increased yield. By selecting varieties which 
give increased yields uniformly when crossed and crossing these for 
seed corn it seems certain that the average yield can be greatly 
increased. Securing seed corn from a cross of any two sorts desired 
is not a difficult or expensive process, being easily accomplished by 
planting the two desired sorts in alternate rows and removing the 
tassels, as soon as they appear, from the one to be used as the female 
parent. ‘The ears that form on the rows from which the tassels have 
been removed will have been crossed with pollen from the variety 
from which the tassels have not been removed. The seed corn should 
therefore be selected from the ears produced on the detasseled rows. 
The field planted to the two varieties, as above described, to secure 
crossed seed should be somewhat isolated from other cornfields, and 
should be of sufficient size to produce the necessary quantity of seed. 
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The only extra cost incurred in producing seed corn in this way is the 
cost of detasseling the alternate rows, as ears will form on both as 
usual. 

In case of fruits and plants propagated vegetatively by suckers, 
cuttings, grafts, etc., increased vigor obtained in this way could 
probably be retained indefinitely and would be of the greatest value. 
It is probable also, as Darwin suggests, that increased fertility and 
yield would be secured by obtaining seeds of the same sort grown for 
some time at a distance under different conditions and planting in 
alternate rows with home-grown seed, so that the different strains 
would be crossed. ‘The increased vigor resulting from crossing closely 
related sorts may be of the utmost importance in aiding plants to 
resist disease. Knight found this to be the case with certain wheats 
which he obtained by crossing different sorts. He says: ‘‘In the 
years 1795 and 1796, when almost the whole crop of corn in the island 
[Great Britain] was blighted, the varieties thus obtained, and these 
only, escaped in this neighbourhood, though sown in several different 
soils and situations.” 

The inereased vigor and fruitfulness which almost invariably result 
from crossing closely related sorts or varieties is a principle of the 
utmost importance in our common agricultural practices, for we 
greatly need more vigorous forage plants, timber and shade trees, 
vegetables, ete., and more prolific grains and fruits. 


BREEDING HARDY SORTS. 


Tender plants may be rendered more resistant to cold by crossing 
them with hardy species or races. Thus, according to Verlot, the 
forms of Rhododendron arboreum are rendered hardier by crossing 
with R. catawbiense. Macfarlane has called attention to the hardi- 
ness of a hybrid between the hardy Montbretia pottsi and Tritonia 
aurea, which latter is easily injured by cold. He says, referring 
to the winter of 1891-92: ‘‘The corms of the first [Montbretia] 
appear seareely to have been injured. Those of the hybrid have 
been largely killed off, at least to the extent of 60 per cent, while 
Tritonia, never hardy in exposed ground, has survived only where it 
is planted against, and can creep along, the outer side of a hothouse 
wall.” A second ease is also described by Macfarlane where a hybrid 
between a hardy and a tender species is intermediate in hardiness 
between the two. He says: ‘‘ Philesia buxifolia is a hardy plant 
and resists well our winter colds. Lapageria rosea requires the tem- 
perature of a cool hothouse to flourish, while the hybrid succeeds if 
kept protected from frost and the more cutting winds. In the south- 
ern counties of Britain it lives‘and flowers out of doors.” 

Originating hardy races of cultivated plants is a line of work 
of great worth, rendering it possible to cultivate valuable kinds 
faither north than they have been in the past, and lessening the dan- 
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ger from the sudden and great changes of temperature to which they 
are exposed in many parts of the United States. 

In view of the great injury caused to orange and lemon trees in 
Florida, Louisiana, and California by the severe freezes which occa- 
sionally occur, if would be of immense value if good sorts of oranges 
and lemons which are more resistant to cold than any now existing 
could be produced. Fortunately, the Japanese trifoliate orange (Cil- 
rus trifoliata), although its fruits are small and of little value except 
for preserves, is deciduous and so hardy that it can be grown without 
protection as far north as Philadelphia. The experiments of the 
writers have proved that hybrids may be made successfully between 
this hardy species of Citrus and the good sorts of oranges and lemons 
commonly grown. Furthermore, some of these hybrid plants show 
by their irregularly trilobed leaves (fig. 13) that they are intermedi- 
ate in character between the parents, and do not exhibit the over- 
whelming preponderance of one or the other parent shown by the 
hybrids of the orange and pomelo described on page 397. If these 
hybrids are produced in sufficient numbers we may reasonably expect 
to find among the many some having the desired combination of char- 
acters, that is, the hardiness of the trifoliate orange and the size and 
quality of fruit of the ordinary orange and lemon. Since these hybrids 
are difficult to produce, their seeds, if any are developed, should be 
planted in order to secure numerous plants of the second generation, 
which are not only easier to obtain, but are in general more variable 
and consequently more likely to yield the desired forms. The prob- 
lem here is very similar to that which the French hybridizers have 
successfully solved in obtaining hybrid grapes combining the resist- 
ance to Phylloxera of the American grape and the quality and size of 
fruit of the European grape (p. 416). An increase in hardiness of 
plums, peaches, pears, and, indeed, of hosts of our most valuable 
crops, would be of immense value and could doubtless be secured by 
hybridization and selection. 


ADAPTATION TO WARMER CLIMATES. 


In the previous section, methods of obtaining hardy sorts by 
hybridization was discussed. With many plants it is just as import- 
ant to seeure sorts adapted to growth in warmer climates, making pos- 
sible the southward extension of the territory in which the plant can 
be cultivated profitably. The Kieffer and Le Conte pears furnish 
excellent illustrations of valuable sorts of this kind. These pears 
are almost certainly hybrids between the Chinese sand pear (Pyrus 
sinensis) and the common European pear (P. communis), since both 
were grown from seeds of the sand pear obtained from trees which 
were surrounded by various European pears. The partial self-ster- 
ility of the sand pear and the great ease with which cross-pollination 
is effected by insects thus leaves but little doubt that the seeds were 
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the result of accidental hybridization. ‘The Chinese sand pear is 
cultivated mainly as an ornamental tree and for stocks on which to 
bud other sorts, the fruit being of very poor quality. 

The adaptability of the Kieffer and Le Conte pears to growth in 
warmer Glimates is doubtless derived from the mother, the Chinese 
sand pear, from which parent is probably derived in part the unusual 
vigor and resistance to disease. On the other hand, the quality of the 
fruit was largely derived from the common pear. 

These two hybrid sorts have practically revolutionized pear culture 
in the southern part of the United States, having extended the range 
of profitable commercial pear growing hundreds of miles southward. 
Waite says in regard to this: ‘‘No single element has exerted more 
influence on pear culture in the Eastern United States than the intro- 
duction of the oriental species of pear. The Kieffer and Le Conte 
have so far brought about most of the changes. From Virginia and 
southward to the orange region of Florida these two varieties have 
monopolized the pear growers’ attention. In fact, they have made the 
Southern pear culture.” Still greater improvements may be expected 
when extensive and carefully planned experiments can be carried out 
in hybridizing the oriental and European pears. 


SORTS RESISTANT TO DISEASE. 


It has long been known that certain races and sorts are less subject 
than others to some diseases, but it was only recently that this fact 
was brought into prominence, and is largely the result of efforts of 
the French vineyardists to secure grapes immune from Phylloxera, 
black rot, chlorosis, ete. The extensive grape industry of France was 
threatened with destruction by Phylloxera, an insect affecting the 
roots of the vine, until it was learned that certain American species, 
as Vitis riparia and V. rupestris, were practically immune from it. 
This has led to the fine European varieties being grafted extensively 
on these resistant stocks. <A ‘‘direct producer”—that is, a variety 
propagated by cuttings and not budded or grafted—was thought 
desirable, however, and large sums were expended by the French 
Government and by private individuals to secure by hybridization 
sorts having the Phylloxera-resistant character of the American grapes 
and the fine fruit of the European. Several very excellent hybrids 
have been obtained which possess these characters, so that it is very 
probable that direct-producing sorts, meeting all the demands of dif- 
ferent regions, can be secured. Millardet, who has been very active 
in this investigation, says: ‘‘The great difficulty is not to obtain 
resistance to Phylloxera and to mildew, nor even to obtain size and 
quality of fruit, but to secure the fertility of the plant.” The relative 
susceptibility of the various grapes to black rot has also been studied, 
and it seems probable that this destructive malady may be prevented 
successfully by securing resistant sorts. According to Ratoin, no 
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native French grapes are entirely immune. Jurangon Noir is the 
most resistant, as when surrounded by rotting grapes it did not lose 
a tenth of its bunches; Blanquette de Limoux is as good as Jurangon, 
two sprayings being suflicient to save a crop where the whole vineyard 
is composed of this sort; Hybrid J 503 of Coudere, a black grape, 
obtained by crossing V’. rupestris and Petit Bouschet, is immune; 
4401 of Coudere, a hybrid of V. rwpestris and Chasselas rose, is very 
resistant, and Seibel No. 1 is also of this category. In 1888 M. Four- 
nié sowed seed obtained by crossing V. riparia, V. rupestris, and 
Portugais Bleu, and secured a hybrid which is very resistant to Phyl- 
loxera and chlorosis, and seems to be entirely immune from fungous 
diseases. Placed among vines ravaged by black rot in Lot-et-Garonne 
it remained perfectly healthy without treatment. It is, moreover, a 
sort that yields well, forty-five bunches being counted on a single 
plant. Degrully reports that Coudere’s hybrids of Cunningham and 
Folle and Cunningham and Aramon are very resistant to black rot. 
The almost absolute immunity of Cunningham seems to be easily 
communicated to its hybrids. 

Chlorosis, a disease induced by planting on soils containing an 
excess of lime, may also be avoided by using resistant varieties. 
According to Roy-Cevrier, Coudere’s hybrid 1202 of Mourvedre and 
Rupestris is very well adapted to calcareous soils and is resistant to 
chlorosis. 

In resistance to disease very marked differences exist in certain 
species and races of oranges. For instance, the sour orange is practi- 
cally immune from mal-di-gomma, and the disease is largely controlled 
by budding the sweet orange on this stock. The sour orange is also 
largely immune from blight, and it is probable that a blight-resistant 
sort of the sweet orange could be obtained by crossing withit. Again, 
the Drake Star, a very excellent late orange, but a shy bearer, has 
been found by the writers to be almost entirely immune from ‘‘rust,” 
which is caused by a surface-feeding mite (Phytoptide). Other rust- 
resistant sorts could probably be obtained by crossing the Drake Star 
with other sweet oranges. 

Sorts somewhat resistant to disease can be found among almost all 
our cultivated fruits, and from the results obtained in France with the 
grape it seems probable that many plant diseases could be success- 
fully controlled by breeding resistant sorts. 


INCREASED PERCENTAGE OF STARCH, SUGAR, ETC. 


That very valuable improvements may be made in this direction is 
clearly shown by the results of Cimbals, a celebrated German plant 
breeder, in the improvement of the potato. ‘‘The well-known sort 
Magnum Bonum yields about 60 ewt. per morgen [about five-eighths 
of an acre], with 15 per cent starch content, that is, 9 ewt. starch, 
and Cimbals’ new sort, ‘Priasident von Juncker,’ yields 140 ewt. per 
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morgen, with 26 per cent starch content, that is, over 36 ewt. starch.” 
Not only was an increased yield obtained in this latter case, but the 
per cent of starch was inereased very decidedly, so that the yield of 
starch was four times as great—a very important feature, particularly 
in Germany, where potatoes for distilleries, starch factories, and other 
industrial purposes are sold aecording to starch content. 

Kuntze deseribed a remarkable Chinchona (C. ledgeriana) sup- 
posed to be a hybrid of C. pavoniana and C. weddelliana, which 
shows an extraordinarily large quinine content. It is a mosaie hybrid, 
having the parental characters dissociated to a considerable extent, 
that is, showing side by side, and the bark often contains from 5 to 
13} per cent of quinine (13} per cent corresponds to 17.85 per cent 
sulphate of quinine), or ‘‘ from three to four times as much quinine as 
other rich barks.” This hybrid is sterile and difficult to propagate, so 
Kuntze recommends its production by seed obtained by artificially 
crossing the parent species. 

The sugar content of the sugar beet has been largely increased by 
Vilmorin, mainly by careful selection of seed. It is very probable 
that important results could also be obtained in the United States by 
hybridizing the best sorts existing. The protein content of some of 
our important food plants, and the eamphor, rubber, and tannin con- 
tent of plants cultivated for these products, could doubtless be greatly 
increased by hybridization and selection. 


CHANGE OF SEASON AND OF DURATION OF LIFE, 


Frequently the time of blooming and fruiting may be changed by 
hybridization, and thus the season prolonged and sorts secured which 
bloom or fruit at times different from the blooming or fruiting time 
of existing sorts, which is a feature of great practical importance in 
fruit and flower industries. Burbank’s blackberry-raspberry hybrid 
‘*Primus,” deseribed on page 411, is an excellent illustration of this 
result. 

In many annual and biennial plants an extension of the period of 
growth and of production of flowers or fruit, rendering them peren- 
nial, would be a great acquisition. This could probably be obtained 
in many instances without detriment to the flower or the fruit, by 
crossing such plants with related perennial species. ‘* Foremost 
among the problems to be solved by the pansy raisers,” says Witt- 
rock, ‘‘we must place the question of making the pansy perennial 
instead of annual or biennial. A remarkable step in this direction 
has already been taken by the English and Scotch pansy growers, 
who, with very good results, have used the perennial Viola cornuta 
for crossing with garden pansies.” The perennial habit of the 
tufted pansies, or violas, was derived from the English V. lutea and 
the Pyrenean V. cornuta, which were crossed with the garden pansies. 
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ACQUISITION OF ODOR, 


There is evidence which shows that odorless plants have been 
rendered fragrant by hybridizing with scented species or varieties. 
According to Wittrock, pansies have been considerably improved in 
this respect by crossing various sorts with the fragrant V. cornuta. 
Violetta, a fragrant sort, was. produced by crossing V. cornula with 
pollen of the pansy Blue King. Sensation, another scented variety, 
was also produced by crossing V. cornuta and the pansy. Wittrock, 
who is probably the best authority on violets and pansies, says: ‘‘No 
pains have been spared of late by the pansy cultivators of Great 
Britain to increase the charm of the pansy by obtaining perfume as 
well as beauty, but by a more extensive use of the odoriferous alpine 
species (V. cornuta L. and V. lutea Huds., var. grandiflora (L.) Vill.) 
for hybridization doubtless much may still be done in this direction.” 


BETTER QUALITY AND FLAVOR. 


Probably the most satisfactory method of obtaining improved and 
unique flavor is through the variations produced by crossing different 
races or species. The exceedingly valuable results which may be 
obtained in this way are shown by what has been accomplished in the 
improvement of the quality of smoking tobaceos. The various forms 
of Havana tobaccos, because of their superiority to all others, have 
been used in crossing with other varieties to improve their flavor. 
The most valuable results which have been obtained in this way, 
according to Comes, ‘‘are certain Turkish tobaecos, which unite 
marvelously the suavity of aroma of the Havana with the mild flavor 
of the Macrophylla,” a mild-flavored, large-leafed tobacco. The 
various forms of the famous Jenidje of Drama and of Aya Soluk 
are cited by Comes as examples. Thus far almost no attempt has 
been made in America to improve the cultivated races of tobacco by 
hybridization. Recently very numerous and extensive experiments 
have been made in Florida to grow the famous Cuban Vuelta Abajo 
tobacco. All attempts thus far have been directed to securing from 
Cuba seed of the sort desired, and cultivating and curing the cropas 
nearly as possible in the same way as is done in Cuba. It seems 
probable, however, that even more valuable and far-reaching results 
might be obtained by infusing the quality of the Vuelta Abajo into 
some of the best widely cultivated native sorts by hybridization. In 
this way the hardiness of our native sorts might be combined with 
the flavor and quality of the Vuelta Abajo, thus making it possible 
to grow superior smoking tobacco over a widely extended area. 

Many of our fruits and nuts are capable of marked improvement 
in the same way. The modifications in flavor and color which may 
be obtained, if not superior to the parent sorts may at least form 
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interesting and valuable novelties. The Transcendent crab apple, a 
hybrid between the common apple and the Siberian crab apple; the 
Soulard and kindred crab apples; hybrids between the apple and the 
native west American crab apple, ete., are illustrations of valuable 
combinations in quality, flavor, and size obtained among fleshy fruits 
by hybridization. The Le Conte and Kieffer pears already referred 
to are also examples of this effect. 


BREEDING BETTER STOCKS, 


One of the most promising lines of work for the plant breeder is the 
origination of sorts of plants to be used exclusively for stocks. 
Hybrids of unusual vigor, even though absolutely sterile, may prove 
of great value for stocks if they are capable of being propagated vege- 
tatively. Millardet says that some of his hybrids of the European 
and American vines exhibit a ‘‘degree of vigor which is simply 
incredible.” Some of those sown in 1883 were 2 and one even 3 
inches in diameter in 1889. Some of Ganzin’s observations go to 
show that the European vine thrives better on such hybrid stocks 
than on the pure American species, having more affinity for the 
former. 

The importance of breeding sorts of the vine adapted to particular 
soil conditions has long been recognized by the French viticulturists. 
Degrully called attention to some hybrids of the European grape with 
Vitis berlandieri as having great resistance to chlorosis, a disease due 
to excess of lime. Several of them were able to thrive in soils con- 
taining 50 to 60 per cent of lime and some few even where there was 
60 to 63 per cent. Munson has done valuable work in this line in 
America, but much still remains to be accomplished. The Marianna 
plum, which is propagated extensively from cuttings to serve as 
stocks for other plums, is a hybrid supposedly of Mirobolan and 
Chickasaw plums. A very considerable increase in productiveness 
and extension of the area of cultivation of our most valuable fruits 
may be expected when stocks are bred as carefully as are at present 
the sorts used for grafting on them. 


“THE NEEDS AND REQUIREMENTS OF A CONTROL OF 
FEEDING STUFFS. 


By E. W. ALLEN, Ph. D., 
Assistant Director of the Office of Experiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In recent years there has been a steady increase in the production 
of commercial feeding stuffs and in their use by farmers. These 
products are furnished principally by oil mills, starch and glucose 
factories, flouring mills, distilleries and breweries, and similar indus- 
tries. They are by-products of these industries, and as the extent and 
variety of these industries have increased, the amount of by-products 
has been swelled to enormous proportions. A new series of products 
has appeared almost annually, so that while a dozen years ago the 
different kinds could almost be counted on the fingers of both hands, 
to-day they present a bewildering array of different kinds and trade 
names, many of the latter quite delusive. 

A portion of these products is exported to foreign countries, but 
the larger amount is used at home. As farmers, particularly in the 
East, have come to buy commercial fertilizers to supplement the sup- 
ply of barnyard manure made on the farm, so in the matter of feeding 
stuffs they have come to buy concentrated materials to piece out the 
grain and coarse fodder which they raise. ‘These concentrated mate- 
rials are used more particularly to increase the protein in the feed, 
and so make better balanced rations. 


CONDITION OF TRADE IN FEEDING STUFFS. 


While we have no statistics as to the amount of commercial feeding 
stuffs used by the farmers of this country, it has been stated on good 
authority that the money expended for them ‘‘exceeds many times 
the amount spent for commercial fertilizers;” hence, the interests 
involved in the trade in commercial feeding stuffs are greater than in 
the case of commercial fertilizers. But the trade in feeding stuffs is 
in a similar condition to that in fertilizers twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

Before the fertilizer trade had reached a tenth of the present pro- 
portions of the trade in commercial feeding stuffs, the need of some sort 
of control of fertilizers in order to protect the farmer had been real- 
ized. Laws were passed requiring dealers to guaranty the composi- 


tion of fertilizers, and providing an inspection or control of the goods. 
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The trade in commercial fertilizers is now on a reliable and business- 
like basis. The intelligent buyer may know just what he is paying 
for, and has a confidence in the trade born of a knowledge that a strict 
control is maintained which renders any attempt at gross fraud im- 
practicable. The fertilizer control has proved a most valuable safe- 
guard to farmers, and, aside from the saving in dollars and cents, has’ 
done much to instruct them in the composition and use of fertilizers. 

The benefits of the fertilizer control are now generally recognized. 
The arguments in favor of it are equally applicable to a control of 
commercial feeding stuffs. This is apparent from the present extent 
of the trade in these products, the number of different kinds on the 
market, the selling price of the material, and the liability to variation 
in composition due to a number of causes. The farmer can not afford 
to take the risk of buying high-priced commercial feeding stuffs by 
name only any more than he can fertilizers, and it is as impracticable 
for him to secure analyses of each shipment of feeding stuffs as of 
fertilizers. 

The principal food ingredients of commercial feeding stuffs are 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates (fiber and nitrogen-free extract). Of 
these, the first two deserve special attention, as the coarse fodders 
grown on the farm furnish carbohydrates in large quantity. Protein 
is the material out of which muscle and tissue are formed. It is. 
absolutely necessary in the food in order to supply the material for 
repairing the waste of the body and making growth. The fat and the 
carbohydrates are used in producing fat in the body and in furnishing 
heat and energy; but fat is regarded as about two and one-half times 
as efficient as carbohydrates in the production of energy. Hence, 
while the fat and the carbohydrates serve a similar purpose in nutri- 
tion, and so may replace one another, neither of them can take the 
place of protein. The protein more than any other ingredient should 
be considered in buying concentrated feeding stuffs, for it is largely 
to make up the deficiency of most farm products in protein that com- 
mercial feeds are bought and fed. 


DIFFERENCE IN COMPOSITION OF COMMON FEEDING STUFFS. 


The variation in composition of common feeding stuffs is very 
large, as will be apparent from studying any compilation of analyses. 
Wheat bran, for example, varies in protein all the way from 12 to 19 
per cent; wheat middlings, from 10 to 20 per cent; wheat screenings, 
from 8 to 17 per cent; and buckwheat middlings, from 25 to 31 per 
cent. Cotton-seed meal ranges from 23 to 50 per cent in protein, and 
from 9 to 18 per cent in fat; new-process linseed meal, from 27 to 38 
per cent in protein, and from 1.3 to 4.4 per cent in fat; peanut meal, 
from 37 to 52 per cent in protein, and from 6 to 18 per cent in fat, 
and the various materials sold under the name of gluten meal have 
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been found to vary from 21 to 39 per cent in protein, and from 6 to 20 
per cent in fat. ' 

A part of this variation is due to differences in water content, but 
even on the dry-matter basis the range in composition is very wide. 
This is but natural, sinee the by-products are obtained from a large 
number of factories, and a difference or a change in the process of 
manufacture has its effect on the composition of the by-product. An 
instance of this is the refuse from the manufacture of glucose from 
corn. <A few years ago a by-product from this industry, under the 
name of gluten meal, was placed on the market and soon met with 
extensive sale. The material varied considerably with the process of 
manufacture, and certain trade names were given to the produets from 
different factories. Asa result there were soon numerous brands of 
gluten meal, varying all the way from 21 to 39 per centin protein and 
from 3.4 to 20 per cent in fat. Between the old process and the new 
process Chicago gluten meal, there is an average difference of 7 or 8 
per cent in protein, due to a more thorough removal of the starch 
from the corn and possibly to a saving of gluten formerly lost in the 
manufacturing process. Between different brands of gluten meal 
there is a difference in food constituents amounting to several dollars 
a ton, a difference perhaps equal to that between the various brands 
of so-called ‘‘potato manure” or other fertilizers for special crops. 
The popularity of gluten meal has led to the name being applied to 
the by-products from other industries, as distilleries. 

Later another class of feeding stuffs known as ‘‘ gluten feed” was 
introduced, which was likewise a by-product of the glueose manu- 
facture. It consists of the hulls, germs, and gluten of the corn, 
mixed and coarsely ground together. These gluten feeds contain 
more fiber and fat and less protein than the gluten meals. Analyses 
of a large number have shown them to range all the way from 19.5 to 
28 per cent in protein and from 7 to 12.6 per cent in fat, the average 
of a large number of analyses being 24 per cent of protein and 10.6 
per cent of fat. In this class, also, changes in the process of manu- 
facture have had a marked effeet upon the composition of the feed. 
For instance, old-process Buffalo gluten feed contained about 23 per 
cent of protein and 12 per cent of fat, while that made by the same 
company under an improved process contains about 27 per cent of 
protein and only a little over 4 per cent of fat. 

In addition to the gluten meals and feeds there are now a large 
number of materials of similar character on the market sold under 
the names “‘ glucose meal,” ‘‘cream gluten,” ‘gluten flour,” ‘‘ grano 
gluten,” “‘golden gluten” (a dried distillery refuse), ‘“‘glucose feed,” 
‘glucose refuse,” ‘‘sugar feed,” ‘‘ sugar meal,” ‘‘ maize feed,” “‘ corn 
germ,” “‘corn-germ meal,” ‘‘starch feed,” and even others. With 
this array of names the confusion has beeome complete. Only the 
person familiar with the processes of manufacture ean tell to what 
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class the different materials belong, and in some cases the names 
appear to have been purposely made delusive. As the materials 
range in protein all the way from less than 10 to nearly 40 per cent, 
there is a chance for great deception or misunderstanding in buying 
without a knowledge of the composition. Six samples of Atlas gluten 
meal (a distillery by-product) were found by the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station to vary from 22.6 to 37.3 per cent in protein content, 
a difference of nearly 300 pounds of protein per ton of the meal, or 
nearly as much protein as is contained in a ton of average wheat bran. 


NAMES DELUSIVE. 


In 1896 the Massachusetts station analyzed seven samples of cotton- 
seed meal which were sold at from $1 to $2 less per ton than prime 
meal, on the ground that they were a little ‘‘off color.” ‘They were 
not only quite dark in color, but contained a varying amount of hulls 
ground with the kernels. ‘‘ The larger part of them were really not 
worth much over one-half as much as prime meal.” 

Within afew years a product known as ‘‘ cotton-seed feed” has 
been placed upon the market and has been tested at a number of the 
agricultural experiment stations. This purports to be a mixture of 5 
parts of the hulls with 1 part of cotton-seed meal by weight. It has 
been found to correspond more nearly to a coarse fodder than to a 
grain feed; and although it differs in appearance from cotton-seed 
meal, the purchaser is likely to be misled by the similarity of the 
name and to think it a richer feeding stuff than it really is. 

Under the name of ‘‘ peanut meal” a material has been sold con- 
sisting of ground peanut hulls or shells, and even less valuable as a 
food than cotton-seed hulls. As peanut meal, which consists of the 
kernel of the peanuts from which the fat has been partially extracted, 
is one of the richest feeding stuffs we have, containing over 47 per 
cent of protein, the use of the name in this case was clearly fraudu- 
lent. ‘‘Peanut feed,” which appeared to be the peanut shells finely 
ground with a small mixture of inferior nuts, was found at the Mas- 
sachusetts station to be only 32 per cent digestible, and to contain 
over 50 per cent of woody fiber. 

These facts serve to illustrate that in the case of a new feeding stuff 
the name is no guide to the character or the probable feeding value 
of the material. 


CONDIMENTAL FEEDING STUFFS. 


From time to time various mixed or ‘‘condimental” feeds are exten- 
sively advertised with extravagant claims as to their effect upon the 
general health of animals and their general feeding value, or their 
ability to increase milk production. Tonic or medicinal properties are 
claimed for many of them. They frequently contain a large quantity 
of salt, as is shown by the high percentage of ash, and sometimes a 
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harmless quantity of fenugreek or substances of doubtful medicinal 
value. The average composition of a number of these materials 
analyzed within the past few years by several of the experiment 
stations is given, as follows: 


Composition of some condimental and mixed feeding stuffs. 


a —_ ee —— — — _ 


Nitro- 
: en- 
Feeding stuffs. Water.| Ash. Pro- Fat. [Fiber.| free Remarks. 
tein. ox- 
tract. 


— — J —— J—___ — — - ee 


Pi Cia leder Ole) Bott £1 Cee bea Oh, | £. Ct. 
Pratt’s Cattle Food ............ 10.77 | 6.27 | 14.42 | 6.92} 5.87 | 56.25 | Cost, $6 per 100 lbs. 


package (3 pounds). 


Weston’s Condition Powders..| 10.80] 8.08 | 15.58 | 5.46| 8.33 | 56.79 | Cost, 50 cents per 

| 

SNS Ss eee 9.26 | 18.09 | 12.74 | 3.23 | 5.60] 53.08 | Cost, $8 per 100 lbs. 

Paine's Stock Feed. .-......-...- 11.25 | 10.07 },11.25 | 10.34 | 10.09 | 47.00 | Cost, $23 per ton. 

(ge | SA a ne Sa 7.88 | 19.78 | 20.93 | 6.56 | 6.08 | 38.77 Average of 4samples. 

| Cost, $250 to $500 per 
| ton. 

ate ek PrOUgcer.........-..- 9.88 | 3.50 | 27.26 | 6.05 | 5.06! 48.25 | Cost, $23 per ton. 

Economic Feed VI ..... .------| 10.70 | 4.75 | 22.81 | 5.90] 6.90 | 48.94 | Cost, $25 per ton. 

Magnes eae Sato ci ESS 8.00; 6.61] 19.01 | 4.22 | 16.27 | 45.89 | Cost, $16 per ton. 

RRR OU wrotks aap dere tee Se 8.57 | 2.35 | 23.19 | 7.97 | 9.68} 48.24 | Average of samples. 
Cost, $24 to $25 per 
ton. 

Special Cow Feed -.......-.---- 10.68 |} 1.86} 13.56} 6.10] 6.77; 61.08 | Cost, $24 per ton. 


Pratt’s Food for Horses and | 10.80} 4.22) 16.99} 5.83) 4.90 | 57.26 
Cattle. 


~ 
wy 


U.S. Milling Co.’s Special Mill 8.00 | 3.03 | 14.94 | 6.05 63.71 ; Cost, $21 per ton. 
Feed. 

Blatchford’s Calf Meal---_..--.. 8.10 | 4.30 | 25.60 |- 4.50} 4.60] 52.90} 

Serta OGR 26 one geese 9.24} 3.78 | 12.12] 3.62) 7.80 | 63.44 | Cost, $17.40 per ton. 

Hall’s Dairy Ration --........-- 9.35 | 8.50 | 19.40 | 10.43} 7.90! 44.42 | Cost, $22 per ton. 

Eeiperial O00. .2.2-conac_. ees 9.54 | 4.58 | 16.89] 4.51] 6.20! 58.28 | Average of 2samples. 

rey OOH Soe Sash tks 8.80 | 11.14 | 20.384} 7.80 | 4.54] 47.38 


Blatchford’s Feeding Powder-.-|110.00 | 6.12 | 26.04] 6.23] 8.64 | 42.97 

Cleveland Concentrated Meal -} 10.66 | 4.40 | 25.51] 6.32 | 6.83 | 46.28 | Cost, $28 per ton. 

Cleveland Standard Dairy | 10.88) 5.56 |} 26.47! 5.37] 8.77 | 42.95 | Cost, $28 per ton. 
Feed. 

Excelsior, Feed.....----..-.-5-.- 7.08} 4.12] 9.06}; 65.04] 18.61] 61.09 

mie Dairy Feed ...... 2-202 7.20 | 6.10 | 20.80} 9.50 | 10.20} 46.20 


1 Assumed; analysis in original given on the dry-matter basis. 


Not one of the above feeds is equal to new-process linseed meal in 
percentage of protein. The nutritive value of the majority of them 
is between that of wheat bran and gluten feed, although several are 
inferior to wheat bran in composition. 

A test of ‘‘ Nutriotone ” at the Vermont Experiment Station failed 
to substantiate the claims that it would increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of the milk. Similar results followed a more 
recent trial at the Maine station. Sir John B. Lawes, of the experi- 
ment station at Rothamsted, England, many years ago showed condi- 
mental cattle foods to be of no advantage to healthy stock. 
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Experience has shown the uneertainty of buying the mixed feed, 
ground feed, chop, etc., put out by large factories. These frequently 
consist of mixtures of grain of inferior quality with more or less 
refuse material. ‘The feed from oatmeal factories has been found to 
contain as high as 60 per cent of hulls. At the best such mixed feed 
is of uncertain and varying composition. 


ADULTERATION OF FEEDING STUFFS. 


In this country not much is heard of adulteration of feeding stuffs, 
and very little has been done in studying their purity at the experi- 
ment stations further than determining the composition by analysis. 
How much of the variation observed is due to adulteration or to 
deceptive practice in manufacture it is impossible to say. There is 
little ground, however, for suspecting manufacturers of intentional 
adulteration of this class of materials. 

In Europe, where considerable attention has been paid to studying 
the purity of feeding stuffs, some remarkable cases of adulteration 
have been disclosed. The brans have so frequently been found to be 
adulterated that the German stations are continually cautioning their 
constituents against buying wheat or rye brans except on a guaranty 
of composition. In some sections nearly all the bran has been found 
to be adulterated. Other classes of feeding stuffs have been found to 
be extensively adulterated, and also to contain injurious weed seeds, 
as ergot, molds, and other fungi, and to be in bad condition. It is 
said that in general, adulteration and contamination of commercial 
feeding stuffs are much more common in Germany than in the ease 
of commercial fertilizers. 


CONTROL OF FEEDING STUFFS ABROAD. 


To meet the requirements for greater security in buying coneen- 
trated feeding stuffs a voluntary control, similar to that of commer- 
cial fertilizers, has been arranged for in several of the European 
countries. Under this control the principal dealers in coneentrated 
feeding stuffs place themselves under the control of the experiment 
stations, agreeing to guaranty the percentages of protein and fat and 
to pay an indemnity to purchasers in case the experiment stations 
find their goods below the guaranty. It has been found more diffieult 
to arrange for this voluntary control of feeding stuffs than was the 
case with fertilizers. The need of a more comprehensive and binding 
plan is keenly felt by the experiment stations in Germany. 

The fertilizer and feeding stuff act of England, passed in 1893, 
is for the most part merely a purity law. It does not require the stat- 
ing of composition, but calls for an invoice giving the name and 
nature of the article and the material from whieh it is made, and 
guarantying that no other substances or seeds have entered into its 
composition. 
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LEGISLATION IN THIS COUNTRY. 


In this country Prof. Charles A. Goessmann, of Massachusetts, has 
been one of the prime movers in agitating the matter of the control 
of feeding stuffs. In numerous publications he has shown the uncer- 
tain condition of the trade in concentrated feeding stuffs, and urged 
that such feeding stuffs be sold on a guaranty of composition and the 
trade controlled by an inspection. 

In 1895 a law was passed in Connecticut to prevent the adulteration 
or misbranding of ‘‘every article used for food or drink by man, 
horses, or cattle.” It provides $2,500 a year for the State experiment 
station to maintain an inspection. It also provides that the station 
may adopt or fix standards of purity, quality, or strength when such 
standards are not specified or fixed by statute. In executing this 
inspection the station has confined its attention almost entirely to 
articles used as human food. The amount appropriated for the 
purpose necessarily limits the field which can be covered. 

In the winter of 1897 the State legislature of Massachusetts passed 
an act authorizing the experiment station to collect and analyze 
samples of concentrated feeding stuffs sold in the State and publish 
the results. While the law does not require that the name and. 
composition of concentrated feeding stuffs be placed upon the pack- 
age, the station has urged that this be done, and a number of the 
larger jobbers have agreed to adopt the suggestion. It is believed 
that the advantage from such an arrangement will become so apparent 
as to make more effective legislation possible. 

The same year the State of Maine passed ‘‘an act to regulate the 
sale and analysis of concentrated commercial feeding stuffs.” This 
act defines the term ‘‘ concentrated feeding stuffs,” and requires that 
the percentages of protein and fat in such feeding stuffs be guaran- 
tied. It provides for an inspection of this class of feeding stuffs by 
the experiment station and the publication of the results. The 
expense of the inspection is to be maintained by the tonnage tax of 
10 cents. Fines are provided for failure to comply with the terms 
of the law. The law covers all feeding stuffs except hay and straw, 
whole seeds and meals of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, and broom corn, and brans and middlings. 

The laws in Massachusetts and Maine went into effect during the 
summer and fall of 1897. It is understood that legislation is contem- 
plated in other States. It is generally recognized by intelligent farmers 
and the leaders in agriculture to be a marked step in advance, and it is 
believed that, as in the case of the fertilizer control, it will gradually 
spread to other States 


DESIRABILITY OF A FEEDING-STUFF CONTROL. 


The intelligent farmer of to-day has got beyond trading ‘sight 
unseen” or ‘‘ buying a cat in a bag” when it comes to fertilizers, and 
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he will not long be satisfied to follow this plan in buying commercial 
feeding stuffs when he comes to realize the true state of affairs. He 
has already learned the meaning of protein, fat, and carbohydrates 
and their uses in feeding, and he will not long be content to submit 
to an arrangement by which he must pay for these materials on an 
entirely arbitrary basis without knowing just what he is getting in 
return. He will insist, sooner or later, that manufacturers must state 
what they sell and sell what they state. 

The desirability, as far as the farmer is concerned, of requiring a 
guaranty for the richer commercial feeding stuffs and those most 
subject to variation would seem to be apparent. Such a guaranty 
naturally implies a control to make it effective. The method of vol- 
untary control practiced in Europe does not seem adapted to this 
country, and legislation will be necessary in the different States, as 
in the case of the fertilizer control. Such legislation should require 
that on every package of concentrated commercial feeding stuff the 
trade or other name of the material and the name of the manufacturer 
be stated, together with a guaranty of the approximate percentages of 
protein and of fat which the material contains. It should provide for 
the inspection and analysis of these materials, and this control would 
naturally be placed in the hands of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, which are the authorized representatives of the farmers’ inter- 
ests in scientific matters in their respective States. The necessary 
expenses of the inspection may be defrayed, as in the case of the 
fertilizer control, either by direct appropriation for that purpose or 
by a license fee or tonnage tax. The Maine feeding-stuff law imposes 
a tonnage tax of 10 cents, while the laws of Massachusetts and Conneet- 
icut provide for State appropriations. Whether or not the expenses 
of the control should be borne by the manufacturers of feeding stuffs 
is an open question. At all events, the tax or fee on commercial 
feeding stuffs should not be in excess of the amount required for 
executing the law. 

It is recognized as very desirable that the legislation relative to 
feeding stuffs in different States should be as similar in requirements 
as is practicable. If possible, the States in different sections of the 
country should enact feeding-stuff laws with practically the same 
general requirements as to the statement to be placed on the package 
and the terms of the guaranty. The complication which has arisen 
from the wide difference in requirements of the fertilizer laws of 
different States is an illustration of the desirability of greater uni- 
formity. Similarity on the general terms of requirement would 
materially simplify compliance with the law on the part of large 
dealers who sell in a number of different States, and would make less 
difficulty on the part of those charged with its administration. 


SOME INTERESTING SOIL PROBLEMS. 


By MILTON WHITNEY, 
Chief of the Division of Soils. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The vast scope and importance of agriculture in the United States 
at once lends interest to any investigation which promises to aid in 
increasing the productiveness of our soils. Owing to the great variety 
of conditions, however, which may be presented, the solution of any 
particular problem is usually of somewhat local application; but to 
the vast number of Eastern agriculturists, dependent on the vaga- 
ries of summer rains, there is no problem so important as the main- 
tenance of a proper supply of water in the soil. Unfortunately, the 
extreme complexity and lack of homogeneity of Eastern soils, together 
with our peculiar climatic conditions, surround the solution of this 
problem with great difficulties. 

As a rule, soil problems in the extreme West are simpler and easier 
to study than anywhere else in the country. In the first place, the 
soils themselves are more uniform in their texture, and the climatie 
conditions are more stable. Hilgard has called attention to the fact 
that, under the conditions prevailing where the rainfall is scanty, 
rocks have disintegrated with comparatively little decomposition, so 
that the soil grains are still composed of the several minerals of which 
the original rock was made up. This disintegration in most cases has 
reached to a considerable depth and results in soils having similar 
physical properties to great depths. There is seldom a difference 
between the soil and subsoil, as there is under the more humid climate 
of the East. The soils generally are silty in character and contain 
relatively little very fine material having the properties of clay. 

The relation of some of these soils to water and to crops is very 
remarkable. They absorb moisture so readily, lose it through evap- 
oration so slowly, and yet supply the needs of plants so regularly and 
abundantly, that they can stand long periods of drought, during 
which the crops continue to grow without any signs of suffering for 
lack of water. These properties are so marked, that if properly under- 
stood they will undoubtedly throw an important light upon the gen- 
eral principles of the relation of soils to moisture. For this reason 
they are of unusual interest to students of agriculture, and it is 
hoped that a simple presentation of the subject will arouse an interest 
in those who have ready access to the soils in question, and encourage 
a thorough and detailed study of the reasons for the extraordinary 


properties the soils possess. 
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The facts are not new. The farmer in these favored sections is 
as familiar with the fact that certain soils will withstand droughts of 
six months’ duration as our Eastern farmer is that his crops require 
rain at intervals of a week or ten days. Hilgard has in numerous 
publications called the attention of the scientific world to the facts. 
They are so unusual, however, and so unlike the conditions in the 
Eastern portion of our own country or of Europe, that too much 
attention can not be drawn to them nor too much thought and study 
be given to the explanation of the conditions. 

The accompanying tables give a summary of the rainfall and rela- 
tive humidity at a number of places in the West toward which 
attention should be directed. The records were furnished by the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, who states that the summary is made 
up from data which is very incomplete and in many ways unsatisfac- 
tory, so that too much reliance can not be placed upon the records, 
nor can the conditions at different places be compared with any 
degree of exactness. They are sufficiently exact, however, to serve 
the present purpose. 


Mean annual and seasonal rainfall. 


Rainfall. 
Locality. Remarks. 
Inches.| Inches. ae ie : 
peep ad oe 0.0 brags. [fomattions: fx ‘Fhe’ Sant Tones Fea 
Wrasse: Cel oo scan nans 0.7 |Trace. hace - 7s real oe 
ieee Cn 0.3 0.1 | Conditions on the desert in southern Califor- 
nia, where crops are not grown at present. 
OEE ES ee co i Be : ; 
Chino, Cal F a8 8 Conditions in southern California, where 
Sen Bernardino, Cal._.;..— ” a crops are grown on certain soils without 
(Jaremont. Cal _ -...<~<=— 12 0.2 ee sane oe ee Ne 
Powens. Onl = 23 < <<. 05-2 0.6 |Trace. ee 
Wawood. «at - 250 ene 1.0 |Trace. 
Stockton, Cali tls 0.9 |Trace. |}Conditions in California, Washington, and 
Wallawalla, Wash--.--.----.- 4.5 0.8 Montana, where wheat is grown on certain 
Bozeman, Mont.-.....--...--- 12.2 2.3 soils without irrigation. 
Pullman. Wash .......-..--- 5.3 4 Be | 


Miles City, Mont ....-..-.-- 6.7 1.3 | Conditions in Yellowstone Valley, Montana, 


where crops are grown under irrigation. 


Raigearek, A, DAK 2 --a-ns sap a8 era in North Dakota, where wheat is 
ee ee 13.9 5.6 : en: 

SES SETAE eee 11.8 42 grown without irrigation. 

Wadsworth, Nev-_.--.-.---.-- ‘ 1.0 0.3 

Ce | a 0 ee 0.4 

RG NUN oo on ae 0.4 0.0 |{Conditions in Nevada, where crops are only 
Humboldt House, Nev ----- é 1.2 0.0 grown under irrigation. 

Golconda, Nev-_..—...------ : 2.0 0.2 

TONS) 8 SPE 
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IRRIGATED LANDS OF THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNTA. 


The conditions at Tulare and Fresno, Cal., are typical of a large 
area under irrigation in the San Joaquin Valley. Around Fresno 
some of the soils possess in a remarkable degree the property of trans- 
porting water for the use of crops. The soil of the loeality has become 
so filled with water through overirrigation that the older and well- 
established vineyards no longer need irrigation. Vineyards and fruit 
trees grow most luxuriantly without irrigation and with no rain what- 
ever during the growing season. As a matter of fact, however, while 
water is not applied direetly to the surface of the ground, the canals 
are allowed to run, in order to supply the new vineyards which are 
being set out. These canals, as a rule, are somewhat higher than the 
surrounding fields on account of the sediment which they have brought 
down, and which has been partially thrown out on the banks. It is 
generally believed that the maintenance of the water supply in the 
soil is dependent really on the water running through these canals. 
The seepage from the canals is undoubtedly very great. It is stated 
that if the flow should at any time be obstructed in a canal and the 
water held there, that it would be absorbed by the soil and completely 
disappear in the course of two or three days, provided the supply also 
was cut off. It is the impression there that if canals are running on 
two sides of a section, that is, a mile apart, the soil between them 
will be sufficiently watered. This has not been exactly determined, 
but is stated in order to give a general idea of the magnitude of this 
subject of subirrigation, as it is called. It seems perfectly incredible 
that the lateral movement of water could be so great in these soils as 
to supply the need of plants for half a mile on either side of an irri- 
gation ditch. If these soils were packed into cylinders and water 
appled in the ordinary manner of a drainage experiment, it is certain 
that the movement would not be so extremely rapid as this would 
indicate. There is nothing special in the texture of the soil to indi- 
cate such an unusual property as it would have to possess in order to 
secure the magnitude of the lateral movement which the facts indi- 
cate. The standing water is not so very near the surface of these 
lands. One would have to go probably from 12 to 25 feet in digging 
a well to get a sufficient supply of water. It may be that the seepage 
from the canals merely maintains this underground supply, and that 
the soil has the power of drawing water up from that distance to sup- 
ply the needs of crops. However improbable the facts may appear, 
nevertheless they exist, and a careful study of the conditions can not 
fail to throw light upon important properties of soils, of which, at any 
rate, we do not appreciate the full value. 
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SOILS REQUIRING NO IRRIGATION NOR RAINFALL DURING THE GROW- 
ING SEASON, 


At the four stations selected from southern California, namely, 
Chino, San Bernardino, Claremont, and Pomona, there are certain 
soils upon which crops are grown without irrigation. There are on 
an average between 17 and 18 inches annual rainfall at these places, 
the most of which falls during the winter months. Less than an inch 
of rain falls on the average during the five months of the growing 
season, from May to September, inclusive. The Weather Bureau 
records for the present season show that there has been no rain in 
Pomona since April. Tobacco set out since the rains stopped and 
with no irrigation matured a crop aggregating a considerable yield 
per acre, and then matured a sucker crop, which was cut toward the 
last of September. These two crops of tobacco were grown with no 
rainfall during their period of growth, with but little attention to 
cultivation, and yet were luxuriant and healthy. The soil was still 
moist just below the surface. No apparent reason for this is revealed 
by examination of the soil itself, which consists of a light loam inclin- 
ing to rather a coarse, sandy structure. It is in an artesian district, 
but the surface wells are 30 or 40 feet deep, showing that there is no 
standing water near the surface of the ground. At Chino sugar 
beets are grown without irrigation under the average conditions here 
reported. At Pomona orchards and vineyards flourish for months 
without any rainfall whatever, and with no standing water within 20 
or 30 feet of the surface of the ground. 


WHEAT LANDS. 


In the great wheat areas in the northern part of the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, in the Palouse district around Pullman, Wash., 
and on the foothills at Wallawalla, Wash., and at Bozeman, Mont., 
the soils produce fine crops of wheat without irrigation. In Montana 
and Washington the crop is harvested during September or the very 
last of August. It is therefore strictly a summer crop, and is pro- 
duced during the months for which the records are here given. The 
soils all have, undoubtedly, the power of retaining the winter rains 
and of giving the moisture up to the crops as it is needed. The rain- 
fall amounts to from 13 to 18 inches, and most of it falls during the 
winter months. With so little rainfall it is doubtful, and by many it 
is thought to be wholly improbable, that any of the water leaches 
downward through the soil and runs off in the country drainage. By 
far the largest portion at any rate, and probably in most cases all, of 
the rainfall evaporates from the surface of the ground or is transpired 
by the growing crop. 

In the humid regions of the Eastern States, with 40 inches of annual 
rainfall, half of this leaches down and runs off in the drainage. This 
leaves but 18 or 20 inches of rainfall there for the use of crops. This 
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is a familiar fact, and under the conditions it is perfectly possible to 
make a crop if the rainfall is well distributed. The soils have no such 
power, however, as they have in the extreme West of retaining mois- 
ture, a drought of a few weeks’ duration in the Kast doing more harm 
to the crop than a drought of the same number of months would do in 
these Western soils. The soils at Pullman are typical of these fine 
wheat lands, in that they are very deep and there is no difference 
between the soil and the subsoil, to a great depth at least. The soil 
is a fine loam, derived from the disintegration of basaltic rocks. ‘The 
wells are from 30 to 40 feet deep, occasionally 200 feet. The surface 
soil dries out during the summer to a considerable depth and dry dust 
is left on the surface. This dry surface, however, seems to protect 
the soil from excessive loss of moisture through evaporation and to 
conserve the moisture for the use of the crop. 

The foothills soil of Bozeman, Mont., produces without irrigation a 
very sure crop of hard wheat. In the valley between the mountains, 
with but little difference in the elevation and within 1 or 2 miles, 
the valley soil has to be irrigated several times during the season, and 
the wheat produced is a soft wheat. Surely there are no more inter- 
esting conditions affecting the relation of soils to water and to crops 
than those present in these two soils at Bozeman, and their investiga- 
tion should throw much light on this interesting subject. 

It is interesting to compare the conditions prevailing over the noted 
wheat areas of the Red River and Jamestown valleys of North Dakota. 
At Fargo and Jamestown there is an average of about 20 inches annual 
rainfall and about 2 inches per month during the crop season, so that 
the rainfall is very well distributed throughout the year. At Bis- 
marek, with the same rainfall and apparently the same distribution, 
the conditions are altogether different, and there are soils upon which 
the crop is always uncertain. There is thus shown to be a great dif- 
ference in the relation of these wheat soils to water. There are only 
eertain kinds of soils which have that extraordinary power of conserv- 
ing the moisture for the use of crops possessed by the soils at Pull- 
man, the foothills soil at Bozeman and Wallawalla, and the soils of 
the northern part of the San Joaquin Valley. 


DESERTS. 


The Weather Bureau records show that on the Mohave desert the 
average annual rainfall is about 5 inches. Only three-tenths of an 
inch falls during the season from May to September. The Weather 
Bureau records show that no rain fell at Mohave during the present 
season from the first of May to the middle of September. The soils 
were examined about the middle of September at least 20 miles from 
the mountains in the midst of a level plain. It was expected that. 
it would be necessary to go to a considerable depth in order to find 
moist soil. 

L ag? 
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The surface of the desert is covered with a rather coarse sand, 
somewhat compact below the surface of the ground. This compact 
sand is frequently exposed as the loose surface sand is blown off. Con- 
trary to expectation the soil at a depth of from 12 to 18 inches below 
the surface was still quite moist, in spite of the fact that no rain had 
fallen for at least five and a half months. The surface wells vary in 
depth from 6 to 30 feet, occasionally being 200 feet deep. On certain 
parts of the desert it is the common practice to dig holes 6 or 10 feet 
deep and allow them to fill up with water for the use of the stock. 
The distance to water varies according to the nature of the soil, just 
as it does in the humid portions of the country. The soils in which 
the water is close to the surface are, as a rule, impregnated with alkali. 
There is an artesian belt under a portion of the desert. The amount 
of moisture found in this land was probably not sufficient to support 
a crop of any of our commercial plants, and what moisture there was, 
was alkaline, but the fact of there being any moisture at all, with no 
rain for such a long time, is a matter of the greatest surprise, and is 
a subject worthy of very careful investigation. 

Investigation showed the same conditions to exist on the Nevada 
and Utah deserts between Reno and Ogden. The annual rainfall is 
between 5 and 6 inches, the seasonal rainfall about 1 or 2 inches on 
the average. During the present season there has been no rainfall 
since the first of May at Tecoma, where a careful examination was 
made, except a single shower two or three days before the examina- 
tion. This was not sufficient to have penetrated to any great extent. 
The soil here is quite alkaline, and is covered with an alkali crust in 
many places. The alkali consists mainly of common salt, although 
there are in places considerable quantities of sodium carbonate (black 
alkali) and some sodium sulphate. In a cellar 5 feet deep the soil on 
the sides and bottom was quite moist, and the owner of the place 
stated that it was never dry. Borings made to a depth of several feet 
in this soil showed that the moist soil extended down toa considerable 
depth, probably down to water level. There was a well at this place 
about 30 feet deep. It is stated that water can be found on these 
deserts about 30 feet below the surface, although the water may be so 
strongly impregnated with salts that it is unfit for use. The average 
depth of farm wells throughout the whole of the United States would 
probably be not far from 30 feet. How is it that these desert soils, 
500 miles away from any considerable rainfall area, approach the 
normal conditions in this respect? In the second place, how is it that 
with standing water at about the same depth below the surface, and 
with hardly a tenth of the annual rainfall, these soils are still moist 
within a comparatively few inches of the surface after five or six 
months of dry weather ? 

If the amount of water in these desert lands was supplemented by 
an amount which would make the quantity equal to that contained in 
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the wheat-producing soils already referred to, and if this water was 
added at one time during the winter season, could crops be profitably 
grown upon the soils without subsequent irrigation? These and vari- 
ous similar questions force themselves upon the mind in contemplat- 
ing the conditions which prevail in these districts. There are here 
opportunities to study the relation of soils to moisture and crop pro- 
duction which are not offered in any other section of the United 
States. An investigation of these conditions will undoubtedly throw 
light upon many problems upon which the development of agricultural 
methods will depend, and these problems can be studied best under 
the peculiar conditions of soil and climate prevailing in the West. 


THE LOW RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 


A facet which makes more remarkable this extraordinary power of 
the soils to absorb and retain a sufficient quantity of water for the 
needs of crops for five or six months after the rain ceases is the very 
low relative humidity of the atmosphere. Records of the relative 
humidity have been taken from only a few of the places under con- 
sideration, and these are given in the following table: 


Mean annual and seasonal relative humidity. 


May to 
Annual. ee Tacoert 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
58 42 35 
62 47 3 
Bilis Gite, Manb es ae 65 52 46 
PBI DP ORs DN cj LP Be seten tahoe ke oes 72 67 65 
PEHAIDGIC US IUOY -. ce eosc eo Se eee as 48 36 31 


The mean relative humidity of New England for July and August, 
1897, determined from the reports of seven Weather Bureau stations, 
was 85 per cent. At Wallawalla the mean relative humidity from 
May to September was only 47 per cent, and for July and August 39 
per cent. It is hardly conceivable that under these extremely dry 
conditions the foothills soil could maintain sufficient water from the 
winter rains to supply the loss due to evaporation from the surface of 
the soil and to transpiration by the plant for months after the rain 
had ceased to fall. At Tulare the mean relative humidity during the 
growing season is 42 per cent, and 35 per cent during the months of 
July and August—conditions which practically prevail at Fresno. 
Nevertheless, at Fresno, with nearly the same rainfall and where crops 
must transpire great quantities of moisture into the dry atmosphere, 
the soil maintains an adequate supply of moisture for the plants, pro- 
vided the water continues to run in the canals, although these may 
be as much as a mile apart. 

At Visalia the mountain streams run out and disappear. They are 
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absorbed in the light, loamy soil. The area upon which these con- 
ditions exist is said to be about 24 miles square. Vineyards and 
orchards grow on this soil in the most satisfactory way without irriga- 
tion, although there is no rainfall during the growing season. Itisa 
natural oasis in the midst of the dry plains, and is characterized by 
a fine growth of native trees. 

At Humboldt, on the Nevada desert, the relative humidity from 
May to September is about 36 per cent, and in July and August 31 
per cent. The conditions over the Mohave desert are probably not 
dissimilar from those at Humboldt and Tulare. How is it possible, 
under the conditions of extremely low rainfall and this low relative 
humidity, for the soil to retain moisture within 12 or 18 inches of the 
surface for months after the rains are over? 


LINES OF INVESTIGATION. 


It must be possible to determine the cause of the great power these 
soils have of retaining moisture and of supplying it rapidly and regu- 
larly to the crops as it is needed. If such power can be imparted to 
other soils of a droughty character, especially to our soils in the East, 
it will be of immense value tothe farmer. It is clearly apparent from 
a careful consideration of the conditions presented here, that we know 
very little of the possibility of the water-holding power of soils and 
the control of soil moisture. An investigation of these conditions in 
the section under consideration will throw light upon the problem 
which can not so readily be secured under any other conditions. 
There are many young men in the West developing the work of the 
experiment stations who are already interested in the general subject 
of soil investigations and earnestly desirous of seeing certain lines of 
work and of investigation determined for them to follow out. To 
them, therefore, the study and investigation of the above problem is 
earnestly commended. Others can investigate the effect of the meth- 
ods of cultivation, the effect of fertilizers, and the effect of the rota- 


tion of crops, but no one has such a good opportunity to study the © 


relation of soils to water and the conservation and movement of water 
in the soil as those located in the arid regions of the West. 

The first question to solve is the distribution of the rainfall. It is 
important to determine the depth to standing water, that is, the 
average depth of wells. Then it is very important to know whether 
any portion of the rainfall passes down into this stratum and runs 
off into the drainage. The electrical method of moisture determina- 
tion is admirably adapted to the study of this problem. Electrodes 
should be buried in the soil at intervals to a depth of from 15 to 
20 feet, the interval between the electrodes varying from a few inches 
immediately below the surface to 4 or 5 feet at the greater depths. 
The resistance at the deeper electrodes should be determined about 
once a week. The movement of water, if it takes place at all, will 
probably be very slow at that depth, but any change will certainly 
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be revealed by corresponding changes in the electrical resistance of 
the soil. If the electrodes are well placed in the soil at intervals 
of a few inches in the upper layers and of a few feet in the lower 
strata, the distribution of the rainfall in the soil may be very care- 
fully studied throughout the year. It would be well worth while to 
install a very complete system of electrodes; for with the periodic 
rains there is no doubt a great wave of water going down into the 
soil, reaching its maximum and minimum at certain depths at differ- 
ent times of the year. The form and the magnitude of this wave is 
very important. 

If the annual rainfall does not descend low enough to form any con- 
nection with the underground water drainage, is it possible that 12 to 
18 inches of rainfall, occurring during the winter months, is sufficient 
to maintain crops for five or six months of dry weather with a low 
relative humidity and often high temperature of the atmosphere, 
without any additional water supply from any source? In other 
words, does the crop live on the rainfall which is stored and main- 
tained for its use, or is it dependent partly upon seepage waters which 
move in from the surrounding country ? 

Is it possible that in the arid conditions existing over the desert 
areas there is a slow and continuous movement of water upward from 
artesian or other sources below the influence of the local climate? The 
accumulation of alkali on the surface of many of these desert lands 
seems to point to the gradual but infinitely slow movement of water 
upward from the lower depths of the earth. Does such a movement 
really exist, and is it of sufficient magnitude to be taken account of 
in the practical cultivation of the lands? 

The problem presented by these soils as at present understood may 
perhaps be illustrated by a hypothetical experiment: If a large gal- 
vanized iron tank 15 feet deep and 15 feet square were filled with the 
soil of the Palouse region in its natural condition in the field, and an 
amount of water equal to 18 inches of rainfall were added to this soil 
after a crop had been removed or during the winter months, would 
crops suitable to that climate, including small grain and fruit trees 
planted after the watering had been done, grow to maturity during 
the summer months in spite of prevailing high temperature and low 
relative humidity, without any additional water being added through- 
out their growing season? Would 18 inches of rainfall be sufficient 
for this? or 16? or 14? or 12? or10? In fact, we come finally to this 
question: What is the minimum requirement of these soils to enable 
them to support a field crop? 

The conditions are so uniform that it would be easy to figure quite 
closely on this. It is already recognized in practice that some soils, 
especially those in the more southern districts, retain enough of the 
winter rains for a crop like wheat, which matures early in the sum- 
mer, but do not maintain quite enough to mature a crop of corn, 
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which extends on into the late summer and fall in an active growing 
condition. It was even stated this summer that the crop suffered in 
certain localities in southern California in August and September, 
owing to a shortage of half an inch in the April rainfall. 

It is not all soils by any means, even in the same district, that show 
this remarkable power of conserving moisture, and the different soils 
possess it in different degrees. It does not seem to be a matter of tex- 
ture, as there is no marked difference between the foothills soil, which 
will retain the moisture, and the valley soil, which needs irrigation. 

It is not sufficient that a soil should be very retentive of moisture 
and hold a large portion of the rainfall. It must conserve this mois- 
ture, there must be little evaporation from the surface, but at the same 
time it must move readily and rapidly up to the roots of plants to sup- 
ply their needs. These requirements must be great under the almost 
tropical arid conditions of the summer climate of those localities. 
It is, therefore, not only the water capacity of the soil, but also the 
ability of the soil to supply this water.to the crop as needed, which 
determine its agricultural value. 

The following table gives the annual and seasonal rainfall at a large 
number of stations of the Weather Bureau adjacent to the localities 
which have been discussed. These are arranged in order of the rain- 
fall during the season from May to September. It is interesting to 
study this material, together with the practice of agriculture at the 


different places. 
Mean annual and seasonal rainfall. 


| bees | to 
Locality. Annual. | a em- 
er. 


July and 
August. 


Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 


tO RO. | Ropes ane ae CPR NE cay ets Sea aCe RM Rie a Bp oe oe rene SO ar fe 5.0 0.3 0.1 
LE at 6 Pele ere MT raphe DIES herent Mela fi ci EES, ah 15.7 0.3 0.1 
PERO VOY cect is och ard ee a ee eee oe eee Fee ee 5.3 0.4 0.0 
remanent ole Sei Ee Se eee ee ee eS 2 2.8 0.5 0.4 
Mg lere >) Cali: fs <2 0 5 os. es Se CS ee ee es eee ee 7.0 0.6 Trace. 
Pri, Ms a he RRS er PO Ss, LS Ee 19. 4 0.6°| Trace. 
PPGRIO Cae Se. So sere oo a ee ee ee 9.3 0.7 Trace. 
op A pereles: Cal oo oo fo SEES cae ee ee Cee 17.2 0.7 0.1 
PhO bom. Cas et at uk node eee eae ee ee ee 13.2 0.9 Trace. 
Pen rormaraimo. Oal = 565 Se 2 ae CO eee a ee ee 16.6 0.9 0.2 
MU ROMOFOMEN, NOV i= i. fic ln eee eae eee ee Oe eee ae eee 4.1 1.0 0.3 
Webcemrerns Get 252 3 fees PO Be ee ee ee eo eee 10.3 1.0 Trace. 
Pam neleh Oey... scutes: Se ee tee ee eee 5.6 1.2 0.0 
Oiewement Ors. 2S eae en See ek te Se 8. ee ee ee 18.0 1.2 0.2 
LLG. CS RS 6 ed Oe ee See me ee Dee EA eyed. = Sain Sail ney 6.3 1.6 0.3 
PGI SN er me eee ons Oe a Fe a eS ee 5.0 Le 0.4 
reper iG ee GNF a re ee Poke oe ee ees 12.1 LF 0.4 
RPO GCr CLE: INE Gy 22 See ee We = oe Ad eae hs Be ee OE 5.9 2.0 0.2 
Sp a ML 1 2 ab a pe Re eS eg ee Soe Se 8.5 2.0 0.2 — 
PRICE DELP OUR NG eee ee ee A ie eee nt ee Oe coats 9.0 2.0 0.3 
Pp eee Aes 2S eee Bare en. a ee eee Lit eee Tet 2:8 2.0 
pene, We os oo eh Ae a BJ. ce eee 14.0 3.4 0.6 
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Locality. Annual Septem yg 
Inches Inches. Inches. 

SEC, PF OOUNOI COON. Jarl nalatak eve dS a dover ala doen bith wis Suu ews 9.0 4.0 | 2.2 
MSEEN UT PAREIDy WE RIEL. dc dein dame d Se edde abd unas ste ade wedcasdtmhe 15.4 4.5 | 0.8 
REDS WECM his cahdno Ads bagbh RG dwad<tipcliiete 23.0 5.1 | 0.9 
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THE TEXTURE OF THE SOILS. 


A large number of soil samples were collected from North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, California, and Nevada during the season of 
1897. <A description of some of the most interesting of them is 
given, as follows: 


3279. 


. Bismarck, Burleigh County, N. Dak. Sandy prairie. 
. Steele, Kidder County, N. Dak. Prairie. 


. Eleven miles west of Billings, Yellowstone County, Mont. 


Two miles west of Mapleton, Cass County, N. Dak. Typical Red River 
Valley wheat land. Sample collected between depths of 15 and 36 inches. 


. Four miles north of Jamestown, Stutsman County, N. Dak. Prairie. 


Wheat land of Jamestown Valley. Depth, 9 to 24 inches. 
Depth, 15 to 40 
Wheat fails on this soil three out of five years. 

Depth, 20 to 30 inches. 


inches. 
W heat 
fails three out of five years. 

From prairie 
above the ditch. Depth, 12 to 24 inches. Wheat can not be produced 


on this soil without irrigation. 


. Two miles east of Pullman, Whitman County, Wash. Typical Palouse 


country wheat land. Depth, 0 to 36 inches. Produces large and very 


sure crops. 


. Wallawalla, Wallawalla County, Wash. Valley land. Depth, 0 to 12 


inches. 
fruit. 


This soil is extensively irrigated and cultivated in truck and 
Wheat is very uncertain on this soil without irrigation. 
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Seven miles east of Wallawalla, Wallawalla County, Wash. Typical foot- 
hills soil, upon which large and sure crops of wheat are produced without 


irrigation. 


Depth, 0 to 12 inches. 


Six miles north of Fresno, Fresno County, Cal. 


36 inches. 


. Visalia, Tulare County, Cal. 
and requires no irrigation. 

. Tulare, Tulare County, Cal. 
land requires irrigation for all crops. 

. Three miles southeast of Pomona, Los Angeles County, Cal. 
Depth, 2 to 36 inches, 


Alkali land. 


Sandy loam. Depth, 0 to 
This soil requires no irrigation except that the water runs 
through the ditches throughout the season to supply lands lying beyond. 

Depth, 0 to 12 inches. 


Depth, 1 to 24 inches. 


Very fine fruit land, 
This 


Sandy land. 
Second crop of tobacco being harvested from 


this land since last rain; soil still moist below the surface, and tobacco 


is quite vigorous. 


Crops need no irrigation. 


Lancaster, Los Angeles County, Cal. Barren land of the Mohave desert. 


Depth, 3 to 36 inches. 
Tecoma, Elko County, Nev. 


From the Nevada desert. 


No crops grown without irrigation. 


Black alkali land. Depth, 12 to 24 inches. 
No crops grown without irrigation. 


The following table shows the results of the mechanical analyses of 
the above samples: 


No. 


| 


Mechanical analyses of soils. 


Locality. 


) a Se eS 


Mapleton, N. 
Dak. 
Jamestown, 
N. Dak. 
Bismarck, N. 
Dak. 
Steele, N. 
Dak. 
Billines., 
Mont. 
Pullman, 
Wash. 


Wallawalla, 
Wash. 

Wallawalla, 
Wash. 


Fresno, Cal -- 
Visalia, Cal -- 
Tulare, Cal -- 
Pomona, Cal. 


Lancaster, 
Cal. 


Tecoma,Ney. 


ANVOTASO to 28 oe ee 


Description. 


Moisture in air- 
dry sample. 


Red _ River | 7.84 
Valley. 
Prainrio:—-- == 4.48 
Sandy prairie | 2. 54 
Prairie... ==... 4.46 
he 5 gy see See 2.98 
Palouse dis- | 5.51 
trict—ba- 
salt. 
Valley land-_..} 4.12 
Foothills soil.| 3.95 
1.61 
RE aS Ae 2.85 
Alkali land --.-| 2.72 
Sandy land--_-| 1.00 
Mohave desert} 1.77 
Nevada des- | 3.17 | 6.48 
ert. ; 
3.50 | 4.75 


| 


Organic matter. 


Coarse sand 
(1-.5 mm.). 


(.5-.25 mm.). 


Medium sand 


Fine sand (.25-.1 


mm.). 


Very fine sand 


(.1-.05 mm.). 


(.05-.01 


mm.). 


Silt 


P: et 
25. 94 


Fine silt (.01-.005 
mm.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SEED TESTING. ! 


By GiILBert H. Hicks and SorwHoron Key, 


First Assistant and Assistant, Division of Botany. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The interest in seed testing appears to be greater at the present 
time than ever before in the history of American agriculture. This 
is due, no doubt, largely to the special investigations along this line 
which have been made by the Department of Agriculture in the last 
four years. for some time previous to the inauguration of this work 
by the Department, various State experiment stations devoted more 
or less time to making vitality tests of vegetable seeds, paying little 
attention, however, to the scientific side of the subject. Early during 
the present year the committee appointed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations devised rules and 
adopted a standard apparatus for testing agricultural seeds. Since 
that time a number of the stations have entered upon the work sys- 
tematically in response to an increasing demand among their patrons 
for more definite knowledge concerning the purity and vitality of the 
seeds which they desired to plant. 

The fundamental principles and methods of testing seeds have been 
given at some length in former papers, together with figures and 
descriptions of the apparatus in ordinary use. This paper will deal 
mainly with special apparatus, methods, and expedients which have 
been suggested in the course of regular work in this division. First, 
however, attention is called to the important feature of field tests, 
which is generally slighted by seed control stations. 


FIELD TESTS. 


Probably since the earliest development of the seed trade in Amer- 
ica, and certainly for more than a hundred years, dealers in vegeta- 
ble seeds have made preliminary tests of their stocks to ascertain the 
vitality. These tests have usually been accompanied by experiments 
in small fields or gardens, called ‘‘ trial grounds,” to determine the 
genuineness of the variety, it being well known that there is a great 
tendency in different strains of cultivated plants to depart from a 


Yearbook Department of Agriculture for 1894, pp. 389-408, and ‘‘ Testing seeds 
at home,” by A. J. Pieters. Yearboo*x Department of Agriculture for 1895, pp. 


175-184, 
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seasons. Usually the more highly bred the variety, the greater is this 
liability to vary. Hence, in these field tests careful selection is made, 
in order to maintain the characteristics of the type. Inferior plants, 
termed ‘‘ rogues,” are weeded out, while plants which show peculiar 
characters of a desirable nature, either with respect to earliness, vigor, 
or yield, are marked and their seed carefully saved to be used in the 
production of new types or ‘‘ varieties,” as they are loosely called. 
Unfortunately, there is but little uniformity among seedsmen and 
crowers in their ideas of the limits of different types, so that a Golden 
Wax Bean, for example, offered by one seedsman, while possessing 
the general features of the variety sold under that name by other 
members of the trade, may depart widely from the original form in 
certain particulars, until we may have almost as many kinds of 
Golden Wax Bean as there are growers of this variety. On the other 
hand, it is too often the case that the only difference in the variety 
offered for sale consists in the name, and Smith’s Golden Wax bean 
upon being tested in the field proves to be identical with the ‘‘ variety” 
catalogued as Jones’s Golden Wax Bean. 

Were it not for the careful selection practiced by seedsmen in their 
trial grounds and the close attention which many of them pay to the 
seed crops which are grown for them in different parts of the country, 
all semblance to uniformity in type would soon depart from our stand- 
ard vegetables, and the result would be great deterioration in quality 
and productiveness. Owing to the special training and experience of 
the seedsman in this matter and the superior facilities which he usually 
has for dbtaining stock which possesses certain desired characters, the 
ordinary farmers and gardeners will probably find it better, as a rule, 
to purchase their vegetable seed from a reliable dealer, one who grows 
his own seed and tests it from year to year in his trial grounds. For 
many reasons such a seedsman has a decided advantage over the 
ordinary planter in the ability to furnish reliable seed of any desired 
strain. 

The inherent tendency of all plants to vary, added to the influence 
of different conditions of growth, especially when the soil and climate 
are widely different from those where the seed was grown, make it 
almost imperative for the gardener to test his seed in a trial ground 
of his own, where the conditions are the same as in the fields where 
his crops are’ likely to be grown for sale. Many “‘ truckers” grow 
their own seed after having secured a strain which is peculiarly 
adapted to their own land and market. This custom, however, does 
not seem practicable for the great majority of seed buyers who grow 
vegetables for their own tables. Hence, the advisability, in such 
cases, of purchasing seed from dealers who either grow their own 
stock or test all of it under practical field conditions. Seedsmen 
whose wares are derived mainly from foreign sources or-from Ameri- 
can-grown plants which have not been inspected by themselves or 
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their agents, labor under a decided disadvantage in comparison with 
those who grow their own seeds principally. 

In view of these facts we would strongly recommend to every farmer 
and gardener who desires to plant only the best varieties of seed that, 
in addition to obtaining what knowledge he can from his seedsman 
and experiment station concerning his seeds, he set apart a small 
corner in his garden or field for experimental purposes, and there 
carefully test each variety. Such a trial ground would furnish him 
and his family a great deal of information which could be obtained in 
no other way. In this small patch of ground some of the ‘‘ novelties” 
advertised by seedsmen could be tested with special reference to one’s 
own climate and soil. Owing to the natural conservatism of the 
farmer, there is a tendency in many communities to grow the same 
varieties and strains of vegetables that have been grown in that local- 
ity for years. Introductions of new and valuable things occur largely 
by chance, if at all; whereas, were each farmer to conduct a small 
trial ground as here reeommended, there would soon be in many cases 
a marked improvement in: the varieties and strains of cereals and 
vegetables planted in his locality. Careful observations, including 
measurements, should be frequently made on the plants growing in 
this trial ground, and these should be noted. This work might be 
done in many cases by the farmer’s wife or older children. We 
venture to predict that a departure from the routine methods of 
farm work like this would often result in solving the problem how to 
keep the boys on the farm. At the same time it would increase the 
efficiency of the farmer’s work, and frequently secure an addition to 


his income. 
APPARATUS FOR SEED TESTING. 


Since seed testing was inaugurated by the Department it has been 
found that in some cases special apparatus or methods are desirable 
to expedite the test while not sacrificing anything of its accuracy. A 
few suggestions along these lines may be of interest, especially to 
seedsmen and experiment station workers. 


Germinating chamber.—The standard germinating chamber adopted 
by the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
cooperating with the Department of Agriculture has already been fig- 
ured and desecribed.! After a thorough trial this germinator has been 
found entirely satisfactory for seed testing. Brass shelves have been 
substituted for the original ones made of galvanized iron, since the 
latter are apt to rust sooner or later. This improvement brings the 
cost of the germinating chamber up to $79.50. A germinator costing 
$62.50, with fewer openings, but similar in every other respect, except 
that the door is of copper, lined with asbestus and mineral wool, and 


'* Rules and apparatus for seed testing,” Circular No. 34, Office of Experiment 
Stations, pp. 5-7. 
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without panels or glass, has been designed by us for seed testing 
alone. In this chamber the seeds are constantly in the dark, which 
is one of the normal conditions of germination. Some experimenters, 
indeed, claim that certain grass seeds germinate best in the light, but 
it is believed that equally good results can be obtained by alternating 
the temperature. 

Blotting paper.—Damp blotting paper has proved the most efficient 
substratum for germination tests, as a general rule, but it does not 
answer very well for some very fine, slow-germinating seeds like 
tobacco and June grass, owing to the fact that the blotters adhere too 
closely in such cases to permit the proper circulation of air. This 
difficulty may be largely obviated by placing narrow strips of glass 
between the folds. 

Plaster of paris germinating dishes.—Porous clay dishes of various 
design and depth have been recommended to secure proper moisture 
conditions in seed testing. In some of the European seed control sta- 
tions the germinating dishes of this description, invented by Dr. F. 
Nobbe (see Yearbook Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1894, p. 404), 
are used. In our laboratory, 
however, Nobbe’s dishes have 
given lower results than any other 
form of apparatus tried. The 
ordinary porous saucers sold by 
florists have been found inade- 
quate on account of their variable 
porosity. Probably this difficulty 
would be lessened if they were dried in the sun instead of in kilns. 
Experiments are now being conducted by the division with small por- 
ous dishes made of plaster of paris (fig. 14), which appear to possess 
the right degree of porosity, and, what is of still greater impor- 
tance, the variation in porosity between any two saucers made of 
this material is exceedingly slight, if any. To make these dishes, 
the plaster of paris should be thoroughly mixed with water until it 
is about the consistency of cream. It is then poured into a mold 
(fig. 15), which consists of a bottom of hard wood with grooves near 
the edges to admit the sides, which are detachable. When in place, 
these sides are held firmly by hooks and staples. The top consists of 
a pane of glass the same size as the bottom. Attached to its center 
by Nonpareil glue is a small, round, shallow, flat-bottom glass dish— 
for example, a Petri dish, which projects into the soft plaster of paris 
to the required depth. These molds can be made by anyone, and of 
any desired size. These plaster of paris saucers when in use are set 
in water in a pan in the germinating chamber to about one-third of 
their depth and the seeds sown in the bottom without any covering. 


Mirror box for grass-sced tests. —In making purity tests of the seeds 


Fia. 14.—Plaster of paris germinating dish. 
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of many grasses it is difficult to discriminate by ordinary methods 
between sound seed and empty glumes. This difficulty is obviated in 
some foreign 
seed control 
stations by 
means of the 
so-called 
“Spiegel kas- 
ten,” or mirror 
box. A modi- 
fied form of 
this box (fig. 
16) has given 
better satis- 
faction than 
the original de- 
sign, and can 
be easily made 
and with little 
expense. It 
consists of a 
box of hard 
wood, half an 
inch thick. Itis 12 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 64 inches high, the 
front being open, and the top consisting of a pane of ordinary glass. 
The inside of the 
box is painted a 
dead black. At- 
tached by hinges 
to the upper mar- 
gin of the box in 
front is a rectan- 
gular piece of 
black binders’ 
board, 12 by 8 
inches in size. <A 
smaller piece of 
similar board, 8 
inches square, is 
attached to each 
end of the box at 
its upper cdge. 
These boards are 
for the purpose 
of excluding. all 
extraneous light. In the center of the box is a mirror about 10 by 74 
inches in size, so pivoted that it can be turned at different angles and 


Fia.15.—Mold for making plaster of paris germinating dishes. 


F1G.16.—Mirror box for testing grass seeds. 
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reflect the light which enters the open side of the box up through the 


glass top. 


¢ ” 


Grass ‘‘seeds” are spread thinly over the surface of the glass top, 
and the mirror adjusted so as to throw the light up through the seed, 
The operator faces the apparatus with the open side opposite to him 
and toward the light. The mirror should be so arranged that it will 
not throw any light into the operator’s face. With this apparatus the 
outlines of grass seeds within the glumes can be clearly seen, and 
the chaff can be removed with the other impurities of the sample. 

A much simpler method of identifying the sound seeds in grasses 
consists in the use of a pane of glass, over the surface of which the 
seed, thoroughly wet, has been thinly spread. ‘This glass is held up 
to the light, and with the forceps the good seed may be easily picked 
out. It would be well for the purchaser of grass seed, especially of 
meadow foxtail, awnless brome, and velvet grass, to make use of this 
simple test. For laboratory purposes the mirror box is to be greatly 
preferred, since the seed can be handled much better when dry. 


High temperature.—To secure the temperature of 30° C., for six out 
of each twenty-four hours, as recommended for the seeds of many 
grasses, celery, parsley, parsnip, pepper, and some cucurbits, very 
good results may be obtained by the use of an ordinary drying oven 
provided with an asbestus bottom and shelves of galvanized iron or 
copper wire. 

METHODS ADOPTED FOR DIFFERENT SEEDS. 


Aspa ragus.—The endosperm, or food material, of the asparagus 
seed, is horny, and absorbs water with difficulty. Under ordinary 
methods this seed germinates irregularly, and in order to obtain the 
full germinative value, the test must be continued much longer than 
is desirable. In the meantime various molds develop upon some of 
the seeds, causing their decay. Soaking this seed in water kept at 
30° C. for twenty-four hours materially hastens its germination, while 
a much larger percentage of seeds sprout. At the end of twenty-four 
hours seeds thus soaked are somewhat swollen and they begin to 
sprout in two days, while unsoaked asparagus seeds do not begin to 
germinate until the sixth or seventh day. Even with this treatment 
the germination of asparagus seed is somewhat irregular, though not 
nearly so much so as when soaking is not resorted to. Clipping this 
seed with a sharp knife sometimes hastens its germination, but care 
must be taken not to cut the germ. To avoid this, clip the concave 
side at the sear or hilum. 

Beans.—As a rule, no difficulty is experienced in sprouting the seed 
of beans. In the case of Lazy Wife Pole, hbnproved Golden Wax, and 
Henderson’s Bush Lima, we have sometimes found it necessary to clip 
the’ seed at one end, simply cutting through the outermost coat. In 
several instances, without such treatment, seeds of these varieties 
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remained in the germinating chamber for forty-eight days, a very 
small percentage only having germinated, most of the ungerminated 
being hard and sound. More than 90 per cent of the same varieties, 
when clipped, germinated in fourdays. Beans should not be soaked 
in water before the germination test. 


Beet.—This seed germinates well under ordinary methods, but care 
must be taken in counting out the sprouts to remove the entire seed, 
germ and all, otherwise the sprout will start out again and may easily 
be mistaken for an original one. 

Cabbage.—Narrow strips of blotting paper should be placed along 
the edges between the folds, to prevent the seeds from rolling out. 
Similar methods should be adopted in the ease of all spherical seeds. 


Celery.—Great difficulty is frequently experienced in getting good 
results with this seed in a germinating chamber, and upon the whole 
it is better to rely upon greenhouse tests. Seed has been kept in the 
chamber fora number of days without sprouting, and then transferred 
to sand in greenhouse flats with excellent results, over 70 per cent of 
the seed germinating after this transfer was made. In one case where 
the test had been continued in the chamber for forty-nine days without 
sprouting, 85.2 per cent germinated after having been planted in the 
soil. This resulf seems to be invariable. Thus far, our experiments 
indicate that the most successful germination of celery seed requires 
either an alternating temperature (30° C. first six and 20° C. the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours) or the presence of light and a 
free circulation of air under a constant temperature, as the following 
table will show: 

Germination of celery seed. 


Day of observation. 3 Aver- 

Manner of test. | er | age 
{1{2/4/5]/ 6] 7) 8 | 9 | 11/12/18) 14/Cent-) per 

at Eos ESE SBS SB SPI Se ee cae Carl oe) ee eee ‘ 


Number of seeds sprouted in 01|0!0/0/ 14) 21 | 21 | 28 


25 | 4/4) 10 | 63.5 Wea i 

oak, between blotters, alter- olololo| 20/25} e121 alr713| 5] 66.01 64.7 
nating temperature! _.......-- | 
Number of seeds sprouted in eloloret orator el otaral ov : 

dark, between blotters, con- aha talle elmer beta hen i} 0.0 
stant temperature (20° C.)1!_._. | 

f P : 
ica texperatire 0/0] 0/0/45 | 30) 20) 12) 1)2)3| 3jo.o) 
: 2 o}o{olo{st|3t| 27|20/ 20/1/21] 1| 67.5 (to? 


(20° C.), in light} _...... 2 cet 
Number of seeds sprouted on 
surface of blotters, constant 
temperature (20° C.), in light !- 
Number of seeds sprouted in 
sand, in flats in greenhouse. -.- + 


0;0/;0| 0] 18 | 24} 31 | 26 | 23/7) 4 hate 
0;0/0)] 0| 24 | 43} 34 | 20 | 22);3/1 3 | 77.5) 


First sprouts on seventh day --....-....---- 70. | 
First sprouts on seventh day ---...-.------ 3 


1In germinating chamber. 
] 
Nore.—The third and tenth days being Sundays, no observations were made, the number of 
seeds sprouted on the tenth day being included in the count of the eleventh day. Two hundred 
seeds were used in each test. Glass strips were placed between the blotters. 
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It should be observed that between blotters at a normal tempera- 
ture not a single seed had sprouted at the end of fourteen days. 

Corn.—This seed does well in blotters, but usually germinates 
about a day earlier in canton-flannel folds. The same is true to a 
certain extent of other seeds of similar size, such as beans, peas, 
cowpeas, ete. Wrinkled kernels, as those of sugar corn, require a 
longer time and more moisture for sprouting than smooth kernels, 
The same holds good of wrinkled varieties of peas. 


Letluce.—Soak the seeds in water at about 23° C. for five hours, 
then transfer them to blotters, which should be kept very wet for the 
first forty-eight hours. With this method at least 80 per cent of the 
seed should germinate within two days. Soaking lettuce seed in hot 
water even for a short time, or in cold water for ten or twelve hours, 
seems to injure the seed. Some lettuce seeds germinate readily with- 
out this treatment; but it has been found that no reliance can be 
placed upon germinating tests of lettuce seed unless previously 
soaked as directed. 

Okra.—This seed has a very hard coat, and with ordinary methods 
germinates very slowly. It may be soaked in water at 50° C. for five 
hours, but a better percentage of germination is secured by clipping 
the seed on the end opposite the scar. A method better adapted for 
the ordinary gardener consists in soaking okra seed in water at a 
temperature of about 22° C. for twenty-four hours before planting. 

Onion.—Good onion seed should germinate well without special 
treatment; but molds seem to develop more quickly upon this than 
upon any other kind of vegetable seed. Hence, it is desirable to 
hasten germination, if possible. The latter may be accomplished 
without injuring the seed by soaking it for an hour in a solution con- 
sisting of one part bichloride of mercury to one thousand parts of 
water. Onion seed germinates best at a temperature of about 18° C. 
and with a moderate amount of moisture. 

Parsley.—Like celery, parsley germinates better in sand than 
between blotters. In the chamber tests of this seed much time is 
required. The seed begins to germinate about the seventh day, and 
may continue to sprout up to the twenty-eighth day or even longer. 
Molds do not seem to hinder the germination of parsley seed. In 
counting these seeds, which are really fruits, care should be taken 
to avoid error, since the fruits are borne upon the plant in pairs 
and frequently remain attached after the seed is thrashed. 


Parsnip.—Requires the same treatment as parsley. 

Salsify.—Germinates better between folds of canton flannel or 
asbestus in the Geneva pan than between blotters. 

Watermelon.—Mueh difficulty has been experienced in testing this 
seed, which usually does not germinate well in the chamber at the 
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ordinary temperature of 20° C. No method thus far tried has proved 
entirely successful, but alternation of temperature has given the most 
satisfactory results. ; 

Tobacco.—Tobaeceo seed does not sprout well, as a general thing, 
between blotters. Very good results can be obtained by spreading it 
on the bottom of porous saucers made of plaster of paris or of sun- 
dried clay. These are set in water in the germinating chamber and 
kept at a constant temperature of 20° to 21° C. Care must be taken 
that the water is not deeper than the thickness of the bottom of the 
saucer in all tests of this kind. 

Vicia villosa.—Requires no special treatment if the seed is fresh, 
in which ease it usually begins to sprout in two days. Old seed, how- 
ever, requires clipping. 


TESTING FLOWER SEEDS. 


More trouble is likely to be encountered in testing seeds of flowers 
than those of vegetable and forage plants. This may be due to sey- 
eral reasons: First, with the exception of sweet peas, nasturtiums, 
and other common flowers, for whose seeds there is a constant and 
large demand, there is always a possibility that the stock from which 
the tests are made is not perfectly fresh; old seeds, being less vigorous 
than fresh ones, germinate more slowly, hence are more apt to decay, 
even when especial care is taken. Second, owing to the great variety 
of orders represented in our ornamental plants it is impossible to 
apply the same uniformity of methods in testing such seeds which 
one would use’in ‘the case of common vegetable and field seeds. 
Third, most of our garden and field plants have been grown for seed 
purposes for many years, which has produced in them a tendency to 
bear vigorous seed; on the other hand, ornamental plants are fre- 
quently propagated by cuttings, and in comparatively few instances 
has the habit of forming vigorous seed been as well established. 
Fourth, owing to the relatively small importance of flower seeds but. 
little attention has been given to scientific methods of testing them, 
although gardeners and florists are well informed on the proper ways 
to grow such seeds in the soil. During the past two years the Depart- 
ment has made several thousand tests of different varieties of flower 
seeds, and it seems advisable to give a summary of our experience in 
this matter at the present time and to invite suggestions and criti- 
cisms from any who have had similar experience. 

We presume the majority of seedsmen test their flower seeds in soil, 
but it will be seen from the table which follows that the germinability 
of nearly all of the ordinary flower seeds of trade can be adequately as- 
certained by means of a germinator or ‘‘ water” test. If soil is used it 
should be of a very light loamy nature, previously sifted and sterilized. 
Pure, sterilized sand mayalso be employed. The soil or sand is placed 
in common greenhouse flats, the proper drainage conditions having 
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been secured. Caution must be exercised in planting the seed and 
the most favorable depth for each variety employed. In general, it 
may be stated that the seeds should not be planted deeper than twice 
their diameter. The soil should be thoroughly and uniformly mois- 
tened at the start, and it is advisable to cover the flats with newspapers 
to reduce evaporation. No general directions can be given in regard 
to temperature. In most instances, however, the same temperature 
should be maintained that is used in making ordinary tests. 


Methods for testing flower seeds. 


Kind of seed. Seed far of Remarks. 
bed. test. 
Days. 

Adonis gatumnaligg - o- 06 So. sos asi eon Gi 30 Seeds should be clipped; germinate 
very slowly. . 

Fo 1 See ee eee ae Cc? 10 Owing to the impossibility of cleaning 
thoroughly by machinery this seed 
usually contains about 50 per cent 
of chaff. The good seeds remaining 
germinate promptly. 

Agrostemma coronaria.........------- C 10 

(Rose campion. ) 
Althea rosea ....2.2-.2:2 BF Ae ot eee G 16 Commercial seed germinates rather 
(Hollyhock. ) F slowly and irregularly. If tested 
soon after maturity it sprouts with- 
out difficulty. 
Alyssum maritimum. ....-...........-- Cc 10 
(Sweet Alyssum.) 

FO a nee Lee eee ERR oe G 16 Similar to Althzea in behavior. 
(Columbine. ) 

Amorantag tricolor - 2.20 2.. s.asee eee Cc 10 
(Joseph’s Coat.) 

POR EER ONIN on 5 po otek ae et sorcnion G 16 
(Snapdragon. ) 

Brachycome iberidifolia_-............-- C 10 

Calendula officinalis... = 22. SS C 10 
(Pot Marigold. ) 

Gla ickevetiet sos on ee C 10 
(China Aster.) 

ga DRS aS OS Se ee ie Se eee ee SS A Cc 14 Seeds give a higher percentage of 

germination if clipped. Canton 
: flannel preferable to blotters. 
Cealosin GPIStATR. «ac en<sa5cnss—.-naan=>~ C 10 
(Cockscomb. ) 
Centered CYANHS.-....-. 1-0 eee C 14 
(Cornflower. ) 

Oonbees SCARDENS <. .- <. 2. oo scenes ncn nnws C 10 Germinates vigorously when fresh. 
If tested in soil, seeds should be 
planted on edge. 

CNL et PERE eee mp es, G 16 

Convolvulus tricolor. ......-...=..----; C 14 


(Dwarf Morning-Glory.) 


1G@=sand or soil in greenhouse flats. 
2C=blotters in germinating chamber, unless otherwise stated. 


Wee 
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Methods for testing flower seeds—Continued. 


Kind of seed. 


on - ee 


COREE TE TRIO OG a on we cu adwe vonran easasa 
Datura cornucopia. . ... 2.26.50 ---050-. 


TRIOS scan cpdacndnnnne sense snc 'itene 
(Larkspur. ) 

METOLIUS hx dh Gear howe tie kn tes obi Siawn ante 
(Pink and Carnation. ) 

Se ee ere ee 
(Foxglove. ) 

SS Re Stee rere | 

NE RS Oy SE Be Be ee ica Seeeenpe 

Gomphrena globosa...........-.-...--- 
(Globe Amaranth. ) 

DRE 22 Pou. Soda wan on edn nese 
(Everlasting. ) 


(Candytuft.) | 
NERD tt Sein 2 was aa ae 
(Balsam. ) | 
poe eh sat | | 
(Cypress Vine.) | 
PesiGee DOHG-NOR n 5.8. ose cee anew non 
(Moonflower. ) | 
batheras tatifolivie 26. i022... -22-<.55 
(Perennial Pea.) | 
peuae THs OGOTAtUs........5..-2-. 6<~--0< 
(Sweet Pea.) | 
Linum grandiflorum. --.-..-- poe ee tee 
(Ornamental Flax.) | 
CE eS 2 ees ee / 
(Lupine. ) | 
i ee EN ee eee ee) 
(Ten Weeks Stock.) | 
LES Teas FS SE i a ee eee) ee ee | 


Ae Oe ee eee ene eee 
(Four o’Clock.) 

Sn) ll ee es 

a lo a gl ee 
(Evening Primrose. ) 

LE Rae ee 2 
(Poppy.) 


Lp a TRI es i | 
Va) See ne A i a ae ) 


(Castor-oil plant.) 


Seed 
bed. 


C 


Q Q 


AAaARA® 


Dura- 
tion of 
test. 


Days. 
10 
23 


Remarks. 


Germinates slowly and irregularly. 
Should be placed in hot water at 95° 
C. and allowed to cool to about the 
temperature of the room. 

Same treatment as Datura. 


Seeds should be clipped. 


| Germinates better if clipped. 


| Germinates with difficulty. Seeds 
should be planted very shallow and 
kept constantly, but slightly, moist. 


Avoid excessive moisture. Place 
glass strips between the blotters to 
admit sufficient air. 
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Methods for testing flower seeds—Continued. 


Kind of seed, Boot tion of Remarks. 
est. 
Days 
Ta ae eae as eee ee nae EE Eo Se G 16 
(Scabious. ) 
BenineMeNYE °-- onc cow ebusceoue nonce C 10 
WeeG@teh 222) a ccusendanadeee be eub oon Cc 10 
(Marigold. ) 
Thun hergit. .- cae s<ve-e sascaeeeedee ; C 10 
TPN aoe oa oe en Sarda C 10 Use canton flannel! folds. 
(Nasturtium. ) 
Werbene oso) ot sea nucnwunes waeues Cc 14 
enh rie ei a a eee C 10 
(Pansy. ) 
Danna oe oi Src nao SS ene Soh F C 10 


GERMINATING EXPERIMENTS IN PROGRESS, 


Experiments are now being conducted with seeds of different 
grasses, trees, and other plants which ordinarily sprout with diffi- 
culty. The results of such experiments will be published from time 
to time, with a view of rendering assistance not only to those engaged 
in seed testing, but to all who may have occasion to plant such seeds 
in the open ground, 


SOME EDIBLE AND POISONOUS FUNGEI. 


By Dr. W. G. FaRLow, 


Professor of Cryptogamic Botany, Harvard University. 
INTRODUCTION, 


In the present paper an attempt is made to present, in as simple ¢ 
manner as the subject permits, the characteristics of a few of our 
most common fungi, together with notes on poisonous species which 
might be mistaken for the edible by those who have not studied fungi. 
It may be ealled a first lesson in distinguishing edible and poisonous 
fungi, and is not intended as a guide to those who are to a certain 
extent already familiar with the subject, but merely as a primer for 
those who do not recognize even our commonest species, but who 
desire to enroll themselves among the increasing ranks of fungus eat- 
ers, or, to use a rather high-sounding word, mycophagists. 

The question which everyone asks first is, How can you tell a mush- 
room from a toadstool? This is one of the questions which no one 
can answer, unless an explanation of why the question should never 
be asked may be considered an answer. You can not tell a mush- 
room from a toadstool because mushrooms are toadstools. The 
reason why the question is so frequently asked is because the belief 
is well-nigh universal in this country that the fleshy umbrella-shaped 
fungi are divided into two classes—mushrooms, which are edible, and 
toadstools, which are poisonous. This assumed difference does not in 
fact exist. All the fleshy umbrella-shaped fungi are toadstools, and 
to a small number of the best-known edible forms the name mushroom 
is applied popularly and in commerce; but not a small number of the 
other toadstools are edible, and a great many of them, probably the 
most of them, are not poisonous. 

The question that people really wish to have answered is not how 
can you tell a mushroom from a toadstool, but how can you tell an 
edible fungus from a poisonous fungus. Our knowledge on this point 
is empirical. We know that certain species are edible and others are 
poisonous, because people have eaten the former and found them to 
be good, while the latter have produced unpleasant symptoms and 
even death. But the number of species which have been eaten or 
experimented with is small compared with the whole number of spe- 
cies of toadstools, and with regard to the species which have not been 
tried experimentally or accidentally we can only say that they are 
probably edible or poisonous, judging by their resemblance to other 
species known to be such. Although, in the absence of experience, 
analogy: is the only guide, it is not a sure guide, and unpleasant sur- 


prises may arise. 
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HOW TOADSTOOLS (INCLUDING MUSHROOMS) GROW. 


In the case of persons for whom this paper is written, it is unnec- 
essary to consider the question of how far we are justified in judging 
from analogy alone, since the main point is to learn to recognize a 
certain number of the most common edible species and to distinguish 
them from poisonous species which resemble them. The toadstools 
and mushrooms all belong to the group of fungi known as Hymeno- 
mycetes; and before proceeding to speak of the different species which 
we are to consider, it will be well to state briefly some points common 
to the whole group. 


The toadstools, including mushrooms, first appear on the surface . 


of the ground, on the bark of trees, or on other substances in the form 
of small, solid balls, which gradually enlarge and at length shoot up 
into a stem, or stipe, bearing at its summit the umbrella top, or pileus, 
which is at first closed around the stalk like a closed umbrella and 
then expands more or less widely according to the species. When 
small and just beginning to open, the growths are called buttons, as 
in the so-called button mushrooms usually imported in cans from 
France. The young buttons arise from a complicated mass of fine, 
colorless threads in the ground, in logs, dung, or other substances. 
The mass of threads is known to cultivators of mushrooms as the 
spawn and to botanists as the mycelium, each individual thread being 
called a hypha. r 

It is often said that toadstools grow in a night, but such is not the 
ease. After the button has fully formed it may develop into the 
mature toadstool very rapidly, but the development of the button 
from the spawn takes usually considerable time, and weeks, months, 
or even years may elapse before the spawn comes to the surface and 
forms the young button. If we compare the functions of the spawn in 
the ground and of the toadstool above ground with those of the roots, 
trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit of a plant like an apple tree, we 
find that in the toadstool the spawn itself performs all the functions 
of the root, branches, and leaves of the apple tree, and that the toad- 
stools are really only the fruiting part of the fungus, corresponding 
to the apples themselves. If we imagine an apple tree to have its 
trunk, branches, and leaves buried in the ground, leaving only the 
apples themselves standing above the ground, and then to have the 
buried parts changed into a mass of fine threads, we shall have some- 
thing similar to what is found in the case of a toadstool; in other words, 
all the absorption and assimilation of food, all the purely vegetative 
functions, are performed by the spawn, while the toadstool, like the 
apple, is only a reproductive body—the apple containing seeds, the 
toadstool spores (microscopic dust-like bodies, which correspond in 
function to seeds). 
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CHARACTERISTIC MODIFICATIONS OF FUNGI. 


Without stopping to consider the various modifications of the 
spawn, we can pass at once to the different modifications of the stalk 
and of the pileus borne atitssummit. In the Hymenomycetes, or toad- 
stool family, the underside of the pileus is the part that bears the 
spores, which correspond to the seeds of other plants. In some cases 
the under surface consists of a series of gills resembling knife blades, 
which radiate from the top of the stalk to the circumference, like the 
spokes of a wheel; in others if consists of a mass of small pores or 
tubes packed closely together, side by side; in others, of teeth, while 
in still others the surface is only slightly wrinkled or undulated. 
The gill-bearing group are ealled by botanists Agaricini, which we 
may speak of briefly as Agarics; the tube-bearing group are called 
Polyporei, the teeth-bearing group Hydnei, and those with a merely 
wrinkled surface are called Thelephorei. In all these groups there 
are some species in which the stalk is wanting, and then of necessity 
the fructifying surface does not face downward, but upward, lying 
flat on the substratum. For our present purpose the stalkless forms 
need not be considered, as with very few exceptions they are not 
edible species. There is still another group, the coral-shaped fungi, 
belonging to the Hymenomycetes, although they do not resemble the 
toadstools or mushrooms in shape, which will be referred to later. 
By far the greater number of our edible and poisonous species belong 
to the two groups of gill-bearing and tube-bearing fungi, and therefore 
we need consider the members of the other groups only very briefly. 


EDIBLE GILL-BEARING FUNGI AND RULES FOR THEIR DETERMINATION. 


Let us pass at once to the principal edible fungi belonging to the 
gill-bearing group. This group is a very large one, and includes thou- 
sands of species, from which we must select a small number of the 
best known and most common. Those who wish to collect fungi for 
their own consumption or for the market must begin by committing 
to memory the distinguishing marks of a few species, and until this 
has been done they should not venture to trust to general rules for dis- 
tinguishing good species from bad. The quickest way to accomplish 
the object, of course, is by having some person who is an expert give 
practical lessons in the field; but in most cases this is not possible, 
not to mention the fact that some who think they are expert are not. 
Dull and dry as it may be, one must memorize certain points until 
familiar with a few common species. There is one rule, however, 
which should be applied in the beginning by everyone, viz, no one 
unless decidedly expert should collect for eating the buttons, or small, 
unexpanded fungi, since in their young condition it is often impossi- 
ble, even for experts, to recognize what the species is. The imported 
canned buttons are safe enough, because they are the young of the 
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cultivated mushroom, and are put up by persons who know their busi- 
ness. Another equally general and self-evident rule is, not to colleet 
or eat fungi which have begun to decay or are not otherwise in good 
condition. 

THE COMMON MUSHROOM. 


Assuming, then, that these two rules are never to be neglected, let 
us pass to a description of the fungus known as the common mush- 
room, the Agaricus campestris of botanists. This is practically the 
only species cultivated in this country, and is the only fresh species 
sold in the Northern markets in the winter months. It grows wild 
during the summer months, being most abundant in August and Sep- 
tember, and inhabits grassy fields, especially those where animals 
have been at pasture. It is especially abundant in fields near the 
seashore, and is much less common in the mountains. It is almost 
never found in woods, and is not plentiful anywhere except in grassy 
pastures. Pl. XXI represents the mushroom in its normal condition. 
The color of the stalk and pileus varies from whitish to a shade of 
drab, but the color of the gills, a point which must never be over- 
looked, is at first pinkish and then a brownish purple. ‘This color is 
due to the spores, which are borne on the gills, and if the pileus is eut 
off from the stalk and placed on a piece of white paper the spores fall 
on the paper and in a few hours leave on it a colored impression of the 
gills. The stalk is cylindrical and solid, and has, rather more than 
halfway up, amembranous collar called the ring; but there is no mem- 
brane or scales found at the base of the stalk, which appears to come 
directly out of the ground. Mushrooms are sometimes single, but 
frequently there are several, though not many, in a cluster, some 
mature, others younger. If we examine a specimen before it is fully 
expanded, we shall not be able to see the gills, since there is a thin 
membrane, called the veil, which extends from the stalk to the mar- 
gin of the pileus. ‘When the veilis ruptured, exposing the gills behind, 
a part remains attached to the stalk, forming the ring already referred 
—to,and generally some fragments remain attached to the margin of 
the pileus. In older specimens the ring shrinks, but generally a mark 
remains, showing where it was attached. 

Since nearly all persons begin their attempts at fungus hunting by 
going in search of the commoa mushroom, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that they should bear clearly in mind the characteristic marks 
by which that species is distinguished. The general appearance is 
sufficiently shown on Pl. XXI. 

Summed up briefly, the first thing to be noticed is whether the gillsare 
apurple brown, asthey should be when mature. Mostofthe fatal errors 
have arisen from not noticing this point and selecting species where the 
gills were white. The next point is to notice whether the stem is eylin- 
drical and solid and has a ring or traces of a ring above, and especially 
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whether it seems to come direetly from the ground, or whether the 
base is bulbous and sheathed with a membranous bag or scales. If 
it has a sheath or seales it can not be the common mushroom. [ur- 
thermore, it must not be forgotten that the mushroom never grows on 
trees or fallen trunks, but in open, grassy pastures. If a collector 
finds a fungus having the points here mentioned, the chance of his 
being injured by eating it is next to nothing, for there is only one 
species at all answering the description which is to be avoided, and 
that is very rare indeed, and has a taste so disagreeable that no one 
would wish to eat it, while the taste of the mushroom is pleasant. 


POISONOUS SPECIES RESEMBLING THE COMMON MUSHROOM. 


Inasmuch as most cases of poisoning are due to mistaking some 
injurious species for the common mushroom, it will be best before 
passing to the other edible species related to the mushroom to refer 
to two of the most common poisonous forms which have been eaten by 
mistake for the Agaricus campestris, viz, Amanita phalloides, the 
deadly agarie, and Amanita muscaria, the fly agarie. Of the two, the 
former is the more dangerous and the latter the more common. 


THE FLY AGARIC. 


The fly agarie (Amanita muscaria, Pl. XXII), so called because 
decoctions of it are used for killing flies, is in most places, at least in 
the northern and eastern parts of the country, a common species— 
often a good deal more abundant than the common mushroom. It is 
found during the summer along roadsides, on the borders of fields, 
and especially in groves of coniferous trees. It prefers a poor soil, of 
gravelly or sandy character, and occurs only exceptionally in the 
grassy pastures preferred by the common mushroom. It grows singly 
and not in groups, and attains a large size, being one of the most 
striking toadstools. It differs from the common mushroom in having 
gills which are always white, never pink or purple, and in having a 
hollow stem which is bulbous at the base and clothed with irregular, 
fringy scales on all the lower part. The pileus varies in color from a 
brilliant yellow to orange and a deep red, the yellow and orange being 
more frequent than the red. The surface is polished and has seat- 
tered over it a larger or smaller number of prominent, angular, warty 
scales, which can be easily scraped off. The gills and stalk are white, 
and there is a large, membranous collar, which hangs down from the 
upper part of the stem. The general appearance shown on Pl. XXII, 
together with the color of the pileus and gills noted above, are such 
that it is difficult to conceive how anyone who has ever seen a com- 
mon mushroom or read a description of one could mistake the fly 
agaric for the mushroom. Nevertheless, in the writer’s experience, 
no fungus is-se often collected by mistake on the supposition that it 
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is the common mushroom, and it is to the fly agaric that recent cases 
of poisoning in Washington, D. C., were due. 

When the fly agaric is young the unexpanded pileus is convex, 
almost globose, and densely covered with large, more or less con- 
centric warts, which, as the pileus expands and becomes flat topped, 
separate from one another. When old, and especially late in the sea- 
son, the pileus loses its brilliant color and is then a pale yellow or 
even a dirty white; but even in this case the absence of the brownish- 
purple gills and the different stalk make it easy to distinguish it 
from the common mushroom. 

The fly agaric bears a much closer resemblance, and in its paler 
condition a decided resemblance, to one of the best of our edible 
fungi, Amanita rubescens, so called because the flesh generally has a 
reddish tinge; but that species is not to be recommended to the 
novice, since it is sometimes difficult to recognize. The writer has 
no desire to indulge in this really delicious fungus, unless it be col- 
lected by someone of whose expert knowledge he is quite sure. If 
is possible that Count de Vecchi, who recently died from eating the 
fly agaric, although he was believed to have some knowledge of the 
different kinds of fungi, may have mistaken the fly agaric, gathered 
late in the season, when it is generally paler than in midsummer, for 
Amanita rubescens. It is, however, possible that he mistook the fly 
agarie for the royal agarie (Amanita ecesarea), one of the most highly 
prized edible species, which is not common in the Northern States, but 
is more common in the Southern. It resembles the fly agaric in the 
color of the pileus, but is distinguished from it in not generally having 
the wart-like seales found on the fly agaric, and especially in having 
the gills, ring, and stalk yellow instead of white, and in having no 
floceulent scales around the stalk, but instead a bag-like membrane, 
through which the stalk protrudes. With these marked differences, 
there seems to be no good reason why the fly agaric should be 
mistaken for the royal agarie. 


THE DEADLY AGARIC, 


The second poisonous species, which has been mistaken for the 
common mushroom, and which has been more frequently the cause of 
death than any other, is Amanita phalloides, well named the deadly 
agarie (Pl. XXIII). It is rather common and grows singly in woods 
and on the borders of fields, rarely appearing in lawns, and is not pre- 
eminently an inhabitant of grassy pastures, like the mushroom. It 
prefers a damper and less sandy soil than that chosen by the fly 
agariec. The pileus is often a shining white, but may be of any 
shade, from a pale dull yellow to olive, and when wet is more slimy 
than the mushroom or the fly agaric. It has no distinct scales and 
only occasionally a few membranous patches on the pileus. The gills 
and stalk are white, and the latter has a large ring like the fly agarie, 
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and is hollow, or, when young, is loosely filled with cottony threads, 
which soon disappear. The base of the stalk differs from that of the 
fly agarie in being more bulbous and in having the upper part of 
the bulb bordered by a sac-like membrane, called the volva. ‘The 
volva is often of considerable size, but more frequently it is reduced 
to a membranous rim, as shown on Pl. XXIII. In this species the 
stalk is longer and slenderer in proportion to the diameter of the 
pileus than in either the fly agaric or the common mushroom, and is 
buried rather deep in the soil or dead leaves, so that it often happens 
that the bulb is broken off and left behind when the fungus is gathered. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE COMMON MUSHROOM AND THE FLY AND 
DEADLY AGARICS. 


The differences between the common edible mushroom and the fly 
agaric and deadly agaric, which the reader can easily remember, are 
as follows: 

(1) The common mushroom has a pileus which is not covered with 
wart-like seales; gills which are brownish purple when mature; a 
nearly cylindrical stalk, which is not hollow, with a ring near the 
middle, and without a bulbous base sheathed by a membrane or by 
scales. 

(2) The fly agaric has a pileus marked with prominent warts; gills 
always white; a stalk, with a large ring around the upper part, and 
hollow or cottony inside, but solid at the base, where it is bulbous and 
sealy. 

(3) The deadly agaric has a pileus without distinct warts; gills 
which are always white, and a hollow stalk, with a large ring, and a 
prominent bulb at the base, whose upper margin is membranous or 
bag-like. 

(4) Other minor points of difference are the different places in which 
these species grow, and also the colors, which, although they vary in 
each case, are brilliant yellow or red in the fly agaric, white vary- 
ing to pale olive in the deadly agaric, and white usually tinged with 
a little brown in the mushroom. 

(5) A word should be said as to the size and proportions of the pileus 
and stalk in these three species. In the mushroom the pileus aver- 
ages from 3 to 4 inches in breadth, and the stalk is generally shorter 
than the breadth of the pileus and comparatively stout. The pileus 
remains convex for a long time, and does not become quite flat-topped 
until old. The substance is firm and solid. In the fly agaric the 
pileus, at first oval and convex, soon becomes flat and attains a 
breadth of 6 to 8inches and sometimes more. The stalk has a length 
equal to or slightly exceeding the breadth of the pileus, and is com- 
paratively slenderer than in the common mushroom, but nevertheless 
rather stout. The substance is less firm than in the common mush- 
room. 
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(6) The pileus of the deadly agarie is thinner than that of the com- 
mon mushroom, and, from being rather bell-shaped when young, 
becomes gradually flat-topped with the center a little raised. In 
breadth it is intermediate between the two preceding species. ‘The 
stalk usually is longer than the breadth of the pileus, and the habit is 
slenderer than in the two preceding species. All three species are 
pleasant tothe taste, which shows that one can not infer that a species 
is not poisonous because the taste is agreeable. The fly agarie has 
scarcely any odor. ‘The other two species have certain odors of their 
own, but they can not be described. 


VARIETIES OF THE COMMON MUSHROOM AND CLOSELY RELATED 
EDIBLE SPECIES. 


Having learned in detail the distinctions between the common 
mushroom and the two poisonous species most frequently mistaken 
for it, some of the varieties of the common mushroom and a few edi- 
ble species closely related to it will now be considered. ‘The pileus of 
the mushroom has been described as smooth and without scales. 
Varieties are not infrequently found in which the surface is more or 
less flocculent and with flat, tufted scales. The scales, however, are 
not prominent, and are not at all like the large, angular warts on 
the fly agaric, which can be easily scraped off the otherwise smooth 
surface, whereas the scales of common mushrooms are formed by the 
breaking up of the surface into a sort of fringe, which can not be 
pulled off without tearing the pileus. There is also an excellent 
variety of the mushroom, which may perhaps better be called a 
closely related species, whee has an agreeable flavor of almonds. 
It should not be understood, however, that this is the only fungus 
which has a flavor of almonds, but it is the only one with this flavor 
that is closely related to the common mushroom. 


THE HORSE MUSHROOM, 


The horse mushroom (Agaricus arvensis) looks very much like the 
common mushroom, but is considerably larger, being sometimes 8 or 
10 inches broad, or even broader. It frequently passes for the ordi- 
nary mushroom, and, in fact, most of the large specimens sold as the 
ordinary mushroom are in reality Agaricus arvensis. It grows fre- 
quently in hedges and in cultivated places, and differs from the 
mushroom in having the pileus generally a more shining white, in 
haying the stem a little hollow as it matures, in the fact that the gills 
are at first white and do not change to a brownish purple until com- 
paratively late, and especially in having a ring which is composed of 
two adherent layers, the inner being a smooth membrane and the 
outer shorter and cut up in a stellate manner. On Pl. XXIV, repre- 
senting the horse mushroom, the peculiarity of the ring is shown 
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HYPHOLOMA APPENDICULATUM, 


Another fungus should be mentioned in this connection, /Zypholoma 
appendiculatum, since it is very common and edible, although not so 
good as either of the two species just deseribed. It abounds during 
all the summer months in grassy places, growing on or near the 
remains of old stumps, and is found in dense clusters. The pileus is 
quite thin and conical or bell-shaped, and the edges soon split radi- 
ally and roll upward. ‘The very narrow gills are purple brown, and 
the stalk, which has no ring, is very slender and tubular. The color 
is a translucent white, often with a purple tinge, as the gills show 
through the thin pileus, but when young and wet it may have a tinge 
of yellow or brown. Although small and watery, the pileus being 
hardly 2 inches broad and the stalk not more than 2 or 3 inches long 
and not much over a quarter of an inch broad, it is often so abun- 
dant that enough for a meal can easily be collected in a short time. 


THE HORSETAIL FUNGUS. 


With the execption of the royal agarie and Amanita rubescens, 
noted only in passing, the edible species so far mentioned belong to 
that division of the Agaricini, or toadstool family, which has brown- 
ish-purple spores and gills. To another division, in which the spores 
are black, belongs the genus Coprinus, which includes some common 
and important fungi. The species grow mainly on dung, and most 
of them are small and perishable, but a few attain a considerable size. 
Pl. XXV represents the horsetail or maned agaric (Coprinus comatus), 
one of the best of our fungi, which appears in the autumn near the 
close of the season of fungi. It grows in dense but not very numerous 
clusters among grass and by roadsides, and its stalks extend a con- 
siderable distance into the ground. Asshown on Pl. XXV, the pileus, 
instead of expanding, remains in the form of a closed umbrella, and 
does not roll outward until it begins to decay, when, instead of putre- 
fying in the manner of most fungi, it quickly dissolves, forming a 
black, inky fluid. The pileus is white and is covered with large, fringy 
scales, to which it owesits name. The gills are broad, lie close to the 
stalk, and turn from pink to black. The stalk is not infrequently 
8 or 10 inches long, hollow, at first with a fibrous string in the axis, 
brittle, and has a small ring, which is not attached like those pre- 
viously deseribed, but hangs loose around the stalk, so that it can 
be moved up and down. The horsetail is not likely to be mistaken 
for any poisonous species. While it does not in ordinary seasons 
appear until autumn, in exceptional cases it appears in small quanti- 
ties early in the summer, then disappearing to return again in autumn. 

Two other very common species of Coprinus are found from spring 
to autumn and form very large and crowded groups, not infrequently 
containing a hundred specimens, around the bases of trees, posts, and 
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even of masonry. They are decidedly the commonest edible species 
found near houses in other than thinly settled regions. The larger of 
the two species, Coprinus atramentarius, has a closed pileus, like the 
horsetail, but its outline is as near conical as oval and the stalk is 
short and stout. The surface is not white, but an ashy black, and 
instead of having scales, it is furrowed with irregular longitudinal 
folds. The other species, Coprinus micaceous, is smaller and less 
fleshy than the two above mentioned, and the pileus is often date- 
colored or of a shade resembling buff. The surface is marked with 
regular and fine longitudinal grooves, and usually, but not always, 
appears to be sprinkled with fine shining particles looking like mica. 
It should be noticed that the spores of this species are not a pure 
black, but have a brown tinge, and it does not liquefy so quickly 
when old as the other two species. In taste these last two species are 
decidedly inferior to the horsetail, but they possess the advantage of 
being very common and growing near houses. 


LESS COMMON EDIBLE FUNGI. 


In the description of species so far referred to, it has been neces- 
sary to enter more or less into details, since they should be well 
known by anyone who attempts to collect fungi. The fungus eater 
who goes into the woods or fields will be sure to find in most seasons 
a multitude of toadstools which are quite bewildering. He ought to 
recognize amongst them some of the species already mentioned, but 
what can be said of the rest? Those that are very small, very tough, 
or that have a disagreeable taste may be passed by without further 
notice; but there still remains a large number of species, some of 
which are known to experts to be edible and some poisonous, while 
about others there is no definite knowledge. It is impossible to do 
more in the space of this paper than to give a hasty glance at certain 
typical species, with such comments as may help the beginner. So 
far, all the species mentioned belong to the gill-bearing group, the 
largest group of the Hymenomyeetes, or toadstools. In this group 
the species may have spores which, roughly classified, are either 
white, pink or salmon colored, brown, purple, or black. The color 
of the spores can generally be inferred from the color of the mature 
gills, but that is not always the case, and the only sure way is to let 
the spores fall on paper, as already described. The color of the 
spores in any species is practically constant, whereas the color of the 
pileus may vary a great deal, as is seen in the fly agaric, which may 
be either bright yellow or red. The gills vary in the different species. 
In some they are sharp edged, in others blunt and more like ridges. 
In some eases the gills do not reach the top of the stalk, while in 
others they reach the stalk or extend down over it some distance. 
The stalks are sometimes solid and sometimes hollow, and in some, 
but not in most species, there is a ring, which may either be fixed like 
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a collar or quite free. Comparatively few of our species have a dis- 
tinet volva or wrapper round the base of the stalk, but it is very 
important to know whether there is such a wrapper or not, since 
our most poisonous species have them, and unless one is an expert 
he should reject any toadstool having white gills and spores and a 
wrapper round the base of the stalk or a bulbous base clothed with 
seales. 
PARASOL FUNGUS, CHANTERELLE, AND FAIRY-RING FUNGUS. 


Among the white-spored species, which are more numerous than 
the others, may be mentioned the parasol fungus (Lepiota procera), 
represented on Pl. XXVI. It is large and tall and can be seen at 
some distance standing up in the grass where it grows. It is rather 
tough and does not decay quickly. Its color is sometimes whitish, 
but itis often brownish. The pileus is covered with coarse, flocculent 
scales, and the ring is free and not fastened to the stalk. The para- 
sol fungus is not likely to be mistaken for any poisonous species. 
The same may be said of the chanterelle (Cantharellus cibarius, 
Pl. XXVII, 1), which is common in moist woods, whether conifer- 
ous or deciduous, in July and later. Itis always of an egg yellow in 
all its parts and differs from all the species hitherto mentioned in 
having a crumpled, irregular margin, and a more or less depressed 
upper surface, and particularly in having shallow, blunt gills, which 
are prolonged down over the stalk in wavy ridges. 

The fairy-ring fungus (Marasmius oreades) is a small species, sel- 
dom more than 2 inches broad, which grows in clusters in lawns and 
pastures, and the clusters form circles or segments of circles, called 
fairy rings, in the grass. There are, however, many other fungi 
which form fairy rings, and this almost seems to be the normal 
method of growth of species which frequent clear, level ground, but 
the rings are not in many species so distinct as in this case. The 
substance of the fairy-ring fungus is quite tough, and specimens 
which appear to be dry and dead revive in rainy weather. PI. 
XX VII, 2, shows the fungus in its ordinary condition, and bearing in 
mind that the gills are comparatively few and bulge out in the mid- 
dle, that the stalk is tough and tubular, and that the pileus is thin, 
of a pale yellow-brown or drab color, and often concave on top, with 
the center raised in a knob, one ought to recognize this species, 
although it must be admitted it is not always easy for the beginner 
by a description alone to distinguish it from some of the numerous 
small species which grow among the grass in cultivated fields. The 
spores of the fairy-ring fungus, however, are white, while those of the 
species with which it may be confused are generally brown or black- 
ish. Some of these small species with dark-colored spores are danger- 
ous, and several cases of poisoning, although not fatal, have been 
known to occur in this country, the small fungi growing in lawns 
having been gathered indiscriminately and eaten. 
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The genus Lactarius includes the gill-bearing fungi which, when 
broken or cut, exude a milky juice. The juice is often very copious, 
but in some species is scanty. Late in the season, however, the milk 
is less abundant than in midsummer. ‘The milk is generally white, 
but it may be reddish or blue; in some cases it is a thin, fluid-like 
serum, and in others the milk changes color on exposure to the air. 
The species of Lactarius abound in midsummer and early autumn in 
both dry and swampy woods and also in dry pastures, and some of 
them are very inviting, being of good size, plump, and firm in sub- 
stance, and of an agreeable white or brighter color, but unfortunately 
the milk of many of them is acrid and biting, and in not a few species 
a single taste is sufficient to satisfy anyone. The acridity is some- 
what modified by cooking, but it is hardly worth the trouble for any 
but the most enthusiastic mycophagist to take much pains for so little 
good. It is generally safe to eat those species of Lactarius which do 
not have an acrid juice, and among them is a highly esteemed species, 
Lactarius delicosus, a beautiful fungus, rather common in damp woods 
in mountainous regions, but not common in the lowlands. It can not 
be mistaken for any dangerous species, and is at once recognized by 
its copious milk, which is red, with a shade of orange, and does not 
change color, except after long exposure, when it becomes slightly 
greenish. The fungus itself has nearly the same color as the milk 
which exudes from it, but is a little paler. 


SPECIES FOR THE EXPERT ONLY. 


Among the prettiest of our fungi, very attractive to the passer-by 
from the bright red, purple, or yellow pilei, are the species of Russula, 
which are often very abundant in summer in woods and swamps, and, 
in fact, almost anywhere, especially under or near trees. They are 
not generally of large size, although some are, and are to be distin- 
guished by having very thin pilei, almost membranous except at the 
center, and by having the white, pale cream, or buff-colored gills 
arranged very regularly like the spokes of a wheel, with no shorter gills, 
or at least very few, inserted between them. Some of the Russulez 
are acrid like the Lactarii, but others have a pleasant taste. The 
different species of Russula are very difficult to distinguish, even by 
experts, and the beginner would better postpone experiments with 
this genus until he has first made himself acquainted with less 
doubtful genera, since some of the Russulez are poisonous. 


THE OYSTER FUNGUS. 


_ We shall conclude all that can be said on the gill-bearing fungi by 
a word on the oyster fungus (Pleurotus ostreatus). This belongs to 
a group which does not have a central stalk, but has the fungus 
attached laterally by a very short stalk, as a rule, to the trunks of 
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trees. The oyster fungus is so called, not because it tastes like an 
oyster, but beeause its habit of growth is to have a number of indi- 
viduals overlap one another, bearing a somewhat remote resemblance 
to a heap of oyster shells. These overlapping masses often reach a 
large size, sometimes several square feet, and are whitish or dirty 
yellow, with long gills which converge toward one side of each indi- 
vidual pileus. The oyster fungus is generally at its best quite late 
in the season, being found even in November in the Northern States, 
and although there are other species which resemble it, they are not 
dangerous. Its quality is not very good, but some persons like it. 


TUBE-BEARING FUNGI. 


Of the species so far considered, the mushroom and its immediate 
allies have brownish-purple spores, the horsetail and its allies black 
spores, but all the others mentioned have white, or nearly white, 
spores. The pink-spored species of toadstools are not so numer- 
ous as the others and include but few edible forms, and some which 
are believed to be poisonous. The brown-spored species are decidedly 
more numerous, but as they include no prominent edible species they 
can not well be included in the present paper. We may, therefore, 
pass at once to the next group—fungi having tubes instead of gills. 

The Polyporei, or tube-bearing fungi, include a large number of 
species. Only apart of these would come under the popular name 
of toadstools, since a great portion do not have a central stalk and 
pileus, but are, like the oyster fungus, either attached laterally or 
have no stalk at all, and lie flat on the substratum. As illustrations 
may be mentioned the large punk fungi, which are used by ladies for 
making ornamental brackets. Furthermore, the greater part of the 
species are tough and hard and could not be eaten. With very few 
exceptions the edible species of Polyporei all belong to the genus 
Boletus, of which the species are soft and fleshy, shaped like toad- 
stools, and, with hardly an exception, grow on the ground in woods 
and pastures. They are often abundant in midsummer, but less so 
in autumn. To this genus belong the fungi known in France as 
cépes, under which name they are imported into this country, but 
not in any great quantities. .The United States has a number of 
edible species, some peculiar to this country and some the same as 
the best French species; but unfortunately there are here also a num- 
ber of poisonous species, and, since the species of the genus are in 
many cases far from easy to distinguish from descriptions alone, the 
writer can only refer in general to some of the main features of the 
species, without going into details which are rather complicated for a 
first lesson in distinguishing fungi. 

Pl. XXVIII, which represents a common species, Boletus subluteus, 
edible, but not one of the best, shows the toadstool-like habit of the 
genus, but with closely packed tubes on the underside instead of 
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gills. The upper surface of the pileus is viscid when wet, and is of 
a dark, dingy brown, the tubes being rather lighter colored, and the 
solid stalk, which has a rather slimy, band-like ring, is gray or slate 
colored, mottled with brown spots and granulations. 

The cépe proper, the Sfeinpilz of the Germans, is much larger, at 
times nearly a foot broad, with a solid convex pileus, varying from 
dull white to buff color or even darker, and a stout stalk, variable in 
length, but usually broader at the base than at the apex and generally 
with a network of veins over the upper part, but without a ring. 
The tubes are about an inch long, but become shorter as they approach 
the stalk and the margin, so that, taken collectively, they form a con- 
vex disk. They are at first whitish, but become yellow, and finally a 
yellow green. This fungus inhabits stony soils in woody or bushy 
places, and is not so widespread as the species last mentioned, which 
is found in pastures, by shady roadsides, and on the borders of 
woods. The cépe is not very easily distinguished from certain other 
species by a beginner, who should be warned against a species some- 
times mistaken for it, which has, however, a bitter taste, not pos- 
sessed by the cépe. 

For the present these two species must serve as types of the edible 
Boleti. Certain other species are far more striking in appearance, 
having brilliant blood-red or peach-colored pilei, but they belong toa 
dangerous group, which has caused serious and probably fatal cases 
of poisoning. It may be stated briefly that those Boleti in which the 
mouths of the tubes are red or of a different color from the rest of the 
tubes should be avoided. The flesh of some of the species when 
broken or bruised changes color, usually becoming blue, but some- 
times red. Such species as show a change of color when broken 
should also be avoided In fact, the genus, as a whole, is a danger- 
ous one, not because there is not a considerable number of excellent 
edible species in it, but because they vary more or less, and it is dif- 
ficult to draw the line between the edible and the poisonous species. 
It may be said, however, that even the poisonous Boleti are not so 
poisonous as some of the Amanitz already mentioned. 


THE BEEFSTEAK FUNGUS. 


In passing, only one member of the tube-bearing fungi which does 
not belong to the genus Boletus can be referred to. The beefsteak 
fungus (Pistulina hepatica) is quite unmistakable. It grows on 
stumps, especially of oak or chestnut, from which it projects laterally 
something like a tongue, whence it is called by the French langue de 
beuf; it is not common in the North, where it is seldom more than 
4 inches long. It is more common and attains a considerably larger 
size in the South. When young the upper side is velvety and of a 
beautiful peach color, but later it is somewhatslimy or mucilaginous 
and a deeper red. The flesh-colored tubes on the underside are very 
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small, so that they ean hardly be distinguished without the aid of a 
hand lens, and they do not lie in close contact with each other, as in 
the genus Boletus, but are slightly separated, so that seen with the 
naked eye the under surface looks papillated, like the surface of the 
tongue. The cut surface is streaked with red, like meat, and when 
raw there is a slight but agreeable acid taste, which disappears on 
cooking. Prepared for the table, the resemblance to a beefsteak is 
remarkable; and, although better than some beefsteaks, if certainly 
can not be said to be as good as the best. 


TEETH-BEARING FUNGI. 


The teeth-bearing fungi (Hydnei), popularly called hedgehog fungi, 
are found in woods, both wet and dry, where they grow either on the 
ground or on logs and trunks. Most of the species are too small and 
woody to be eaten, but there are a few species which are eaten and 
liked by some persons, but to others they have a bitter or slightly 
resinous taste. 

Hydnum imbricatum is common in dry woods, especially conifer- 
ous woods, and may be recognized by its blackish-brown color, look- 
ing at times as if it had been burnt. The upper surface is cracked 
and split into thick, wedge-like seales and the under surface is thickly 
covered with ash-colored or bluish-gray teeth, or spines. Hydnwm 
repandum prefers damp and wet woods, is much softer and more 
friable than the last-named species, and is also smaller and slenderer. 
The color varies from white to brownish and reddish yellow, the teeth 
being nearly white. 


SOME OTHER EDIBLE FORMS. 


Of the family of the Thelephorei, in which the spores are borne on 
a smooth or merely wrinkled surface, most of the species are small, 
and our larger species are generally tough and leathery so that the 
family is of little importance as food. 

The coral-shaped fungi (Clavarei) include a certain number of good- 
sized species which frequent woods; none of them are poisonous, 
and several are very palatable. The coral-like habit is shown on Pl. 
XXIX, 1, and without stopping to deseribe any particular species, it 
may be said that it is safe for the beginner to try any of the members 
of this group, and he will find at least some of them worth trial. 


MORELS AND TRUFFLES. 


Among the best edible fungi are the morels, which are not only 
good when fresh, but can be dried, like the fairy-ring fungus. PI. 
XXIX, 2a, representing a common morel (Morchella esculenta), shows 
the general habit of the genus, which would easily be recognized 
from the figure. Botanically considered, the morels are not closely 
related to the toadstool family, although they have a certain external 
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resemblance to toadstools, but the botanical distinctions are micro- 
scopic rather than gross and need not be described here. 

The morels appear toward the end of spring or early in summer in 
grass under or near trees, even in rather thiekly settled regions, but 
are more abundant in places which have been burned over. They 
have a peculiar honeycombed upper portion, which is at first cream- 
colored, but becomes darker yellow. Thestalk is whiter, and usually 
when fresh is covered with fine granulations. Inthe United States there 
are several species of morel, differing in the shape of the honeycombed 
part and in certain microscopic details, but from the figure the genus 
can be recognized, and all the species are safe. One should, however, 
glance at the section of a morel shown on Pl. XXIX, 2b, and notice 
that the upper honeycombed part is continued directly into the stalk, 
and is not, like a cap, attached at the upper part, with the margins 
free and bending away from the stalk. 

The most expensive and most highly prized of all fungi are the 
truffles, which grow buried in the soil and in general appearance 
resemble small potatoes. The best truffles are black and have a 
warted surface. Some species have a strong odor of garlic; others a 
peculiar delicate perfume which can not be described. Although in 
this country we have a few species related botanically to the truffles of 
Europe, no one has as yet discovered here the valuable species of 
France and Italy, which are the only truffles found in our markets; 
but it is not impossible that at some future day the same or equally 
good specimens may be found in hilly regions where oaks occur on 
poor calcareous soils. 

PUFFBALLS. 


By far the greater part of our edible and poisonous fungi belong to 
the Hymenomycetes, or toadstool family; but there are a few others 
which must be mentioned briefly. The puffballs, belonging to the 
family Gasteromycetes, are familiar to almost everyone, and grow 
usually, but not always, on the ground in lawns, cultivated places, 
and woods, with a preference for thin and sandy soils, but they are 
not limited to such localities. With few exceptions, our common 
native species have no stalk, but lie on the ground or partly buried in 
the ground, looking like slightly flattened balls. If they are cut in 
two, as on Pl. XXX, b, one sees in their younger condition a homogene- 
ous interior substance surrounded by an external wrapper composed 
of two distinct layers. The outer layer often bears spines or papille, 
which add much to the beauty of the puffballs. When mature the 
interior portion, or a part of it, is changed into a mass of yellow- 
brown or purple powdery spores, with which are entangled numer- 
ous hairlike threads. Finally, the outer membrane breaks away in 
patches, the inner membrane is ruptured irregularly, or cocnicnaiaa , 
a regular mouth is formed, and the spores are discharged. 
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The most striking species is the giant puffball (Lycoperdon gigan- 
teum), which is not rarely 40 inches in circumference. It has a smooth 
white surface like kid, which becomes brown when old, and when a 
number of them are seen on the ground at a distance they look like a 
flock of miniature sheep. The species is not common except in cer- 
tain loealities, as the region of San Francisco Bay, but when a single 
large specimen is found it furnishes enough food for some days. ‘The 
flesh is firm and white or pale yellow green when in condition for eat- 
ing, but when mature the interior becomes a mass of yellowish-olive 
powder. 

Another species, Lycoperdon cyathiforme, Pl. XXX, is much more 
common, growing in lawns and other grassy places, where it forms 
fairy rings, which sometimes injure the lawns in suburban districts. 
It is frequently 6 inches in diameter, and differs in shape from the 
giant puffball in not being a flattened sphere, but broader and flat- 
tened at the top and contracted toward the base. It varies from 
white to brown, and, except when quite young, the outer membrane 
of the top of the puffball is marked in a tessellated manner. The ripe 
spores are blackish purple when mature, unlike those of the giant 
puffball. There are a few other large species, but most of the puff- 
balls so common in pastures are not more than from 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter. 

With possibly one exception, and the records of injury done in this 
case are not very conclusive, none of the puffballs are poisonous if 
eaten before the interior becomes crumbly and powdery. The sus- 
pected species, Scleroderma vulgare, very common around houses and 
gardens and along roadsides, is 2 or 3 inches in diameter, very tough 
and hard, with a yellowish-brown, warty exterior, and within is purple 
black, marbled with white. Its solidity, coarse external warted wall, 
and the marbled interior, which remains hard and solid until the 
fungus is quite old, serve to distinguish it from the softer, thinner- 
walled edible species. It may perhaps be a question whether this spe- 
cies is really dangerous, but at all events it offers few attractions to 
the fungus eater. 


SUMMARY. 


In conclusion, it is only necessary to give a summary of the preced- 
ing pages in the form of certain rules to guide the collector. Most of 
the rules have exceptions, which are well known to experts, but 
the beginner is of course under the necessity of following the rules 
implicitly, for an imperfect guide is better than none at all. 

It isa rule of whist that when one is in doubt he should take the 
trick, but in the case of fungi the reverse is true. If one has any 
doubt as to whether a fungus which he has collected is edible or not, 
he should act on the supposition that it is not edible, or at least that 
it is under suspicion, and should be experimented upon with great 
care, 
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The different popular tests for distinguishing edible from poisonous 
fungi, such as, for instance, the blackening of a silver coin or spoon 
when placed in a mass of poisonous fungi while they are being cooked, 
are all absolutely worthless. There is no test which can be applied, 
nor should reliance be placed, at least by the beginner, upon the fact 
that insome cases the poisonous substances may be removed by cook- 
ing in milk or vinegar. Insuch cases the danger may be only increased 
unless care is taken to remove all the vinegar or milk, and, in general, 
common sense warns us not to eat any fungus supposed to contain an 
active poison which requires to be removed by special treatment. The 
eating of such species should be left to the scientific experimenter. 
On the other hand, it need not be assumed that a fungus is poisonous 
when it is merely indigestible in consequence of the way in which it 
is cooked. 

It is beyond the province of this paper to discuss the nature of the 
poison of different fungi, but it should be said in general that the poi- 
sonous effects are of two kinds: The irritant, which affect the stomach 
and digestive organs directly, and show their effects soon after eating; 
and the narcotic, much more dangerous, which act upon the nervous 
centers and do not produce poisonous symptoms until after a number 
of hours, usually eight or ten. The irritant fungi are often recogniz- 
able by their taste when raw, but the narcotic species are generally 
pleasant to the taste, or at least not disagreeable. 

The following rules should not be neglected by the beginner: 

(1) Avoid fungi when in the button or unexpanded stage; also those 
in which the flesh has begun to decay, even if only slightly. 

(2) Avoid all fungi which have stalks with a swollen base sur- 
rounded by a sac-like or scaly envelope, especially if the gills are 
white. 

(3) Avoid fungi having a milky juice, unless the milk is reddish. 

(4) Avoid fungi in which the eap, or pileus, is thin in proportion to 
the gills, and in which the gills are nearly all of equal length, espe- 
cially if the pileus is bright colored. 

(5) Avoid all tube-bearing fungi in which the flesh changes color 
when cut or broken or where the mouths of the tubes are reddish, 
and in the ease of other tube-bearing fungi experiment with caution. 

(6) Fungi which have a sort of spider web or flocculent ring round 
the upper part of the stalk should in general be avoided. 

Rules 1, 2, and 5 may for the beginner be regarded as absolute, 
with the exception to rule 2, Amanita cesarea (p. 458), the gills of 
which are yellow. Rules 3, 4, and 6 have more numerous exceptions, 
but these rules should be followed in all cases unless the collector is 
content to experiment first with very small quantities and learn the 
practical result. . 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF FLAX CULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By CuHas. RIicHARDS DODGE, 
Special Agent in charge of the Office of Fiber Investigations. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A perusal of the historical records in this country shows that flax 
culture was one of the earliest of colonial industries, and we may be 
sure that the Puritan maidens, like the Greek maids of old, were 
familiar with the spinning and weaving of flax, if not with the spin- 
dle and distaff of Homeric times, for until comparatively recent 
years the culture and manufacture of flax in America have been 
household industries. The American colonists brought with them 
the art of raising flax and of preparing and spinning it by hand, and 
even fifty years ago the custom prevailed among farmers of growing 
flax and having it retted, scutched, hackled, and spun by members 
of their household. In the history of Lynn, Mass., it is stated that 
about the year 1630 ‘‘they raised considerable quantities of flax 
which was retted in one of the ponds, thence called Flax Pond.” As 
early as 1662 the State of Virginia enacted that each poll district 
should raise annually and manufacture 6 pounds of linen thread. All 
the records of New England likewise gave evidence of an earnest 
desire {promote the cultivation of flax and its manufacture. 

About 1778, according to Mr. A. R. Turner, jr., a number of colo- 
nists arrived from Londonderry, bringing with them manufactured 
fabries of linen and the implements used in their manufacture in 
Ireland. The matter was earnestly taken up by the Bostonians, and 
a vote passed to establish a spinning school on the waste land in front 
of Captain Southack’s, about where Scollay’s buildings were. About 
1721, at Newport, R. I., ‘‘hemp or flax used to be received in pay- 
ment of interest, the former at 8d. and the latter at 10d. per pound.” 
Pennsylvania offered premiums for several grades of linen thread in 
1753, and the Society for the Promotion of Arts, Agriculture, and 
Economy of New York, after adopting resolutions to arrest the impor- 
tation of British goods, offered premiums for linen thread. The 
early records of Rhode Island develop further interesting facts con- 
cerning an association of plantation maidens about 1766. The order 
was known as the Daughtersof Liberty. Its origin is ascribed to Dr. 
Brown, at whose house eighteen young ladies, belonging to prominent 
families in Providence, assembled by invitation, and employed the 
time from sunrise to evening in spinning. ‘asd 
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It is not necessary, however, to go back a hundred years, or even 
fifty years, to learn the story of American household linen manufae- 
ture, for a remnant of the industry still exists in the mountains of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and an interesting series of 
the fabrics made in these localities, on the farm, in recent times, has 
been secured by the writer for the United States National Museum. 


SIXTY YEARS OF FLAX PRODUCTION, 


The statistical records show that sixty-odd years ago almost three- 
quarters of a million pounds of flax fiber were produced in the United 
States, and flax was sent to market from Connecticut sixty years ago 
that was strong, clean, and as good as any raised in the United States 
at the present time. Very strong and flexible flax also came from 
northern New York and Vermont, but it was not clean. The poorest 
flax of those days came from New Jersey, though the State has been 
capable of growing flax equal to that of Archangel. In past times 
‘*North River” flax was regularly sent to market from New York 
State, it being very strong, but poorly cleaned. 

The figures for flax fiber in the year 1869 show a product of over 
15,000 tons; but this does not mean fine linen, but the coarser fiber, or 
tow, used in the manufacture of bagging. This period marks the 
highest point reached in fiber product before the collapse of the 
industry a year or two later, owing to the free introduction of jute for 
cotton-bagging manufacture. 

At the present time flax is largely grown in the United States for 
seed, the straw, of inferior quality, when used at all, going to the 
tow mills or the paper mills, and being worth from $1 to $8 a ton, the 
average in different sections being not more than $2.50 to $4... In the 
older States the area under present cultivation is very small and 
steadily decreasing; in the newer States, or States where agriculture 
is being pushed steadily westward from year to year, the area under 
cultivation about holds its own one season with another. Cultivation 
for fiber is beginning to attract attention, however, and it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show what the Department of Agriculture is 
doing to reestablish this importantindustry, with statements regarding 
its present status. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF FLAX. 


It is well to consider the different kinds of flax, for representatives 
of the genus Linum are distributed over both hemispheres, though 
they are chiefly natives of temperate climates. While Linwm usita- 
tissimum is considered the cultivated fiber species, botanists recognize 
upward of one hundred species in this genus, De Candolle deseribing 
fifty-four in the first volume of his Prodromus. In many instances 
the distinctions between these species are so slight that the agricul- 
turist or the industrialist would scarcely recognize them, and they are 
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therefore of botanical rather than economic interest. Renouard, in 
‘‘Btudes sur le Culture du Lin.,” refers to the fact that our gardens 
sometimes contain three varieties which differ greatly: Two species 
with yellow flowers, the Linwm trigynum ( Reinwardtia trigyna), origi- 
nating in India, and the Linwm campanulatum, which comes from 
southern Europe and from Egypt, and one with red flowers, the Linum 
grandiflorum. Plants with white flowers and flesh-colored flowers 
are sometimes seen. There are still others known by name only, as 
the species is very rare; such is the Linwm catharticum, the leaves of 
which have a bitter taste and are sometimes employed as a purgative. 
But among all these varieties the blue flowering, still designated by 
the name of Linwm commun, or the L. usitatissimum of the natural- 
ists, is the only industrial species and the only one readily cultivated. 
In the grouping of species two general divisions have been made, those 
having flowers yellow and those with flowers blue, flesh color, pink, 
or white, though a special distinction is made in regard to L. cathar- 
ticum, ‘‘ with flowers always white and leaves opposite.” L. usitatis- 
simum comes into the group having blue, white, pink, or flesh-colored 
flowers, though as far as the cultivation of these plants for commer- 
cial fiber is concerned, it is the only species that interests us. Regard- 
ing the distinctions which separate the species of Linum, Renouard 
Says: 

But these are so subtle that they evidently have no bearing upon the industrial 
uses of the flax and are of no value to agriculture. Often the most experienced 
operator and the countryman most familiar with this culture have had much 
trouble to classify the plants as above indicated. Moreover, all these species may 
be obtained from one sort of seed. What has given rise to these distinctions is 
that when the flax does not appear all in one growth of stem, slender at the top 
and without branches, bearing one flower, it may remain short and ramify its 
stalk toa number of branches having several flowers and considerable seed. It 
is under this aspect that we see the plant designated as ‘‘tetard” (pollard, or 
branched), also called petit lin (small, or low flax), in contrast with the ordinary 
flax, called grand lin (tall flax). Besides the above facts we may say that there 
have never been seen either entire fields or even parts of fields growing only the 
tetard, or the low flax. We therefore hold it to be inopportune to make such 
classification of the common flax into industrial species. 


Some writers recognize L. crepitans as a cultivated species, this 
form growing less tall than L. usitatissimwm, with much thicker 
stems, which have a tendency to branch, and more abundant flowers, 
and therefore producing more seed. Ina report from Consul T. E. 
Heenan, at Odessa, it is stated that ‘‘ LZ. usitatissimwm, L. vulgare, 
and L. crepitans are being cultivated in Russia in several varieties of 
both kinds, but the difference in these varieties is so slight and they 
so easily blend that even those initiated in the trade of the article 
often fail to perceive it.” 

Several other forms of flax are mentioned by industrial authorities, 
but they are of little importance. L. perenne, which is known 
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commonly as perennial flax, has been the subject of experiment, but 
beyond the fact that it is mentioned doubtfully as an oil plant in 
India it does not concern us. And it is also of slight importance 
from the industrial standpoint that the North American Indians use . 
the fiber of L. lewisti, which has a wide range in Western North 
America, the plant differing from the common cultivated flax in pro- 
ducing usually two or three stems from its stout perennial root and in 
having a capsule two or three times as long as the calyx. The Indians 
of the Oregon plains make it into a remarkably strong twisted cord, 
used in the manufacture of fish nets, in the binding of grass mats and 
basket frames, and for other purposes. 

The most ancient cultivated species of flax is thought to be L. angusti- 
folium, a form found growing wild from the Canary Islands to Palestine 
and the Caucasus. This is the species said to have been grown by the 
Swiss lake dwellers and the ancient inhabitants of the north of Italy, 
while L. usitatissimum was the ancient flax of Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Egypt. In the Dictionary of the Economie Products of India 
it has been suggested that these two principal forms or conditions of 
flax exist in cultivation and have probably been wild in their modern 
areas for the last five thousand years at least. It is not possible to 
guess at their previous condition. Their transitions and varieties are 
so numerous that they may be considered as one species comprising 
two or three hereditary varieties, which are each again divided into 
subvarieties. 

METHODS OF FLAX CULTURE IN EUROPE. 


In order to come to a better understanding of the necessities of the 
flax industry in this country, as well as of the difficulties surrounding 
it, the methods of culture pursued abroad may be briefly noted. In 
Belgium, where the best flax is produced, it is considered essential to 
bring the worn-out soils to a high state of fertility through the use 
of commercial and other fertilizers, and this work is done with a 
thoroughness which would astonish many of our seed-flax farmers of 
the West who rely on ‘‘first breaking” from prairie sod for fer- 
tility. Among other materials the sewage from towns is utilized, 
sometimes mixed with oil cake, and left in closed receptacles or reser- 
voirs until used. Stable manure, free from the seeds of weeds, is 
spread over the land before winter sets in. More fertilizer is used in 
spring about sowing time, and the ground is frequently treated with 
night soil in solution. Stable manure is used in connection with com- 
mercial fertilizers at the rate of 500 to 750 pounds of the latter to the 
acre, with the addition of the liquid night soil. Such heavy fertiliz- 
ing necessarily adds to the cost of production, while another large 
element of cost is the land rental, which is often higher than the cost 
per acre of good farms in some sections of the United States. The 
preparation of the soil is often laborious, because few of the peasant 
farmers can afford the improved machinery found on almost any 
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American farm. What farmer in this country would think of ‘‘roll- 
ing” a 10-acre tract of land by tramping over it with a couple of 
broad boards strapped to his feet? And how many of our farmers 
have continued to use the flail as a thrashing machine? Yet much 
of the foreign flax-seed is still saved in this way. 

There is one point, however, in the European culture, the impor- 
tance of which can not be too strongly emphasized—the system pur- 
sued in preparing the seed bed, Crop rotation is considered a first 
essential, and while it varies widely in different sections, both as to 
the number of years and as to the order in which one crop follows 
another, the results are the same, and we are able to observe that 
clover is generally considered one of the best crops to precede a crop 
of flax. The roots are numerous and go deep into the soil, not only, 
furnishing nutriment to the flax roots, but making it easier for them 
to push their way down. 

Many of the smaller flax fields are prepared by the Belgian farmer 
by spading over the ground. But in any event the ground is thor- 
oughly broken up either by the spade or plow, followed by the harrow, 
and this is done both in the fall and spring, cross plowing being com- 
mon, until the seed bed has been reduced to the state of garden soil. 

But with all this thoroughness the peasant farmer of Europe is slow 
and plodding, and therefore can not accomplish the same amount of 
work that an American farmer can accomplish in the same time. It 
will be seen, then, that the Belgian farmer or the French farmer is 
handicapped at the outset by an extraordinary expense account, so 
much so that flax culture has been abandoned in many sections on 
account of the losses sustained, and it is still declining. 

No recent figures are available, but at the time of the writer’s inves- 
tigations in Europe in 1889 it was learned that the cultivator received 
from 300 to 1,000 franes per hectare for the raw product, or in Ameri- 
can money about $24 to $80 per acre. The net cost of culture in 
France was about $48 per acre, including rental, and if. the crop sold 
for less than this sum there was a money loss. Unfortunately, such 
losses were frequent, and failure to meet expenses is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that the flax culture of France at the present time 
is limited to one small province, and the culture here is only continued 
because of the advantages derived from nearness to the famed Cour- 
trai region of Belgium and the River Lys. 

The culture pursued by the peasant farmer of Ireland is wasteful 
and shiftless in the extreme—so much so that while the expense of 
cultivation is less than on the Continent, the product shows a decline 
in the same degree. The Russian practice in many sections is as 
slovenly, and the fiber when sent to market represents so many dif- 
ferent standards, or no standards, that a most careful grading by the 
buyers is necessitated before it can be marketed. The lower grades 
are about the poorest flax that appears in the world’s market. 
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There is profit in the better grades of Belgian flax, particularly the 
fiber retted in the River Lys, which brings an average of 15 to 30 
cents a pound; and even higher prices are secured for a superior arti- 
cle from this region. 

To summarize the situation in European flax countries, the crop is 
the object of the very highest and most systematic culture, with the 
attendant drawbacks of high land rentals, great expense for fertili- 
zers, costly cultivation through plodding methods, and the lack often 
of high-class agricultural machinery—this latter condition compen- 
sated somewhat by low wages of labor—and finally, costly practice 
in harvesting and preparing the crop and making it into a market- 
able commodity. The results are sure, however, as far as the pro- 
duetion of good fiber is concerned, because the elements of skill and 
experience are known quantities, and the work is done after very 
nearly the same methods that have been pursued for generations and 
generations. There is no doubt about the ability to produce a quan- 
tity of flax that has a standard market value, and the only thing to 
be considered in the agricultural operations is the expense account. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE CONTRASTED, 


Now, contrast the situation in this country and Europe, first going 
back a few years to the time when the Office of Fiber Investigations 
was established. At this time the importers and foreign agents 
declared that it was impossible to grow flax in this country, and to 
prove this declaration a great deal of literature was published, and 
although presenting no facts to sustain such a condition, served the 
purpose of increasing the prejudice against flax culture. Many of 
the agricultural newspapers took up the cry, and some of the farmers 
reechoed it, with a result that the first efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture in the direction of reestablishing flax culture was in the 
nature of missionary work. 


THE ADVANTAGES. 


The status of the American flax industry at the present time can 
not better be summarized than by striking a balance sheet between 
the advantages and the difficulties in its establishment, for it can 
hardly be said as yet that we have a flax industry. The advantages 
are fertile lands, which in some parts of the country can be pur- 
chased, not rented, for less money per acre than an Eastern farmer 
spends in a year per acre for commercial fertilizers; the most improved 
and the best made implements and agricultural machinery in the 
world for use in producing the crop; intelligence and alertness in the 
farmer class, many of whom are well posted in all that pertains to 
scientific agriculture; the advantage of many localities in the coun- 
try where good flax can be produced, and of some favored sections 
where a superior product can be grown; possession of a home market 
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for several million dollars’ worth of flax fiber—for when we can pro- 
duce a home supply of. fiber American linen mills will increase—and 
in addition to the supply for home consumption the possibility of a 
large foreign demand, due to the decline of flax culture in Europe; 
abundant literature relating to every phase of the subject, with full- 
est information regarding the proper practice to pursue;' and lastly, 
the present need for diversification in American agriculture. 

Regarding the existence of favorable localities for the culture, a 
few words regarding climate may not be out of place. Much has been 
said by the opponents of American flax culture in the past concern- 
ing the hot, dry climate of the United States in comparison with the 
cool, moist climate of Ireland; butif the truth must be stated, the best 
flax is not grown in Ireland, nor is the best flax spun by the Belfast 
manufacturer produced by Irish farmers, but by the growers of Bel- 
gium. The best American flax known to the Office of Fiber Investi- 
gation was grown at Green Bay, Wis., where the average temperature 
for the three growing months was 54° F., and with abundant rainfall. 
The average temperature of Belfast, Ireland, for the same period was 
52.2° F., and for Brussels, Belgium, 55.9° F. The temperature of St. 
Paul, Minn., near which superb flax was produced in the experiments 
of 1891, is only a fraction of 1° higher. 

Studying the figures for humidity, we are enabled to make further 
interesting comparisons. For Brussels, Belgium, the average for the 
three growing months is 77.4 and the average annual 83. For Green 
Bay, Wis., average for three months 72, and for the year 77.9. For 
Cologne, Germany, the average for April, May, and June is but 67.1, 
and the annual but 74 (contrast with Green Bay), while for St. Paul, 
Minn., the averages are, respectively, 65.6 and 71. On the authority 
of an expert linen weaver, formerly of Belfast, the average humidity 
for that weather station is stated to be 70 to 72. The humidity of the 
State of Washington, as indicated by data from Spokane, Olympia, 
etc., is found to be almost as great as that of any foreign weather sta- 
tion reported; and from the fact that a fine crop of straw has been pro- 
duced in ‘‘droughty Kansas,” with an average of 28 bushels of seed 
per acre, by irrigation, we may infer that in localities liable to hot, dry 
spells in the growing season irrigation may be practiced with good 
results. | 

The temperature of the leading flax-growing sections of this country 
and Europe is practically the same, the average for four European 
weather stations being 54.3° F., and for fourin the United States 56.3°, 
or a difference of but 2°.. The humidity for the foreign stations given 
is slightly higher than that for those of this country, though stations 


‘Among the flax literature published by this Department, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 27, on ‘‘ Flax for seed and fiber,” was especially prepared to give concise and 
practical information on this subject. This bulletin is sent free on application. 
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indicating greater humidity in the States named and near which fine 
flax can undoubtedly be produced could have been utilized. So much 
for the advantages. 


THE DISADVANTAGES, 


The disadvantages are: The cultivation of a million acres of flax for 
the seed alone by shiftless practices, which must needs be unlearned 
before cultivation for fiber can be attempted; too great reliance upon 
virgin fertility of the soil in newer sections; lack of skill and experi- 
ence in the handling of a new crop; too much experience, as with 
some Old World flax growers who have settled among us, this being 
made apparent in nonadaptability to new conditions and requirements ; 
the lack of several machines needed for economy in harvesting the 
crop, the most important being an improved thrasher and practical 
flax puller; the timidity of capital, partly through money stringeney, 
partly through lack of confidence, but largely through lack of knowl- 
edge of what is required to start the industry, which must be the 
result of cooperation between grower and spinner; the inability to 
properly ret the straw when grown, due to carelessness, to lack of 
knowledge, and to the want of capital with which to secure the proper 
appliances for this important work, which is the most serious of all 
the drawbacks. 

The disadvantages i detail.—Coming down to details, it is hard 
for the grower of seed flax to appreciate the importance of the fine 
points in cultivation which enter into the growth of flax for seed and 
fiber, or for fiber alone. To make a success of culture for seed and 
fiber, the land must be brought into the most thorough tilth. The 
old plan of turning over the sod will not answer, and if the land is 
not sufficiently fertile it must be made so by the application of man- 
ures. Any and all kinds of seed are sown, when the best of results 
can only be secured by the use of the best imported seed; and even 
in the purchase of imported seed there is a possibility of imposition. 
The old system of planting 2 pecks of seed to the acre must be aban- 
doned and 13 to 2 bushels used, and for the growth of fine fiber alone 
2+ to 3 bushels will not be amiss. The increase in money value of 
fine fiber represents so much more than the total value of the best 
of seed for oil purposes that a farmer can well afford to sacrifice the 
seed when trying to produce a superior flax. More care should be 
given to the prevention of weeds, and to their extermination when 
they appear. The ill effects of drought, so disastrous to flax culture 
in some sections, may be avoided in a measure by irrigation; and that 
irrigation will be advantageous in many localities almost any season 
there can be little doubt. 


There seems to be only one large use for the rough flax straw that 


is produced where the 2-peck per acre sowings are followed in growth 
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for seed, and that is the manufacture of paper. When a single New 
York daily newspaper uses 90 tons of wood-pulp paper in a day, we 
may well wonder how long the forests can be relied upon for supply 
of raw material. If this rough flax straw can not be utilized in paper 
manufacture, it is difficult to see howit can be made of money value, 
for a very small part of it will supply the demand for coarse tow and 
very little of it has any value for flax fiber. Our farmers must not 
delude themselves into the belief, therefore, that they can make much 
of a fiber industry out of the present flax culture for seed with the 
practices usually followed. 

The importance of keeping up the fertility of the soil should be 
fully appreciated. In all new countries the tendency is to underrate 
the necessity of returning to the soil that which is taken from it, and 
the growth of all fiber plants makes heavy demands upon the soil. 
Although the plant as a whole takes considerable from the soil, the 
fiber alone takes proportionately little, and it follows, then, that the 
entire destruction, or at least removal, of the straw, as has been 
the custom in this country, makes the culture an exhaustive one. 
To this extent, and to this only, is flax an exhaustive crop, and the 
remedy readily suggests itself. In water retting, when the operation 
is carried on in pools, it is possible to return to the soil a portion of 
the elements of fertility that have been taken from it by using the 
steep water as a form of liquid manure. In river retting, as practiced 
in Courtrai, in Belgium, the soluble elements of fertility are washed 
away and lost, though the part represented in the waste from the 
straw, after scutching, may be returned. But in any event, to pro- 
duce a fine quality of flax fiber, the necessary elements of growth 
must be present in the soil or be supplied by artificial means. 


EXPERIENCE IN FLAX CULTURE NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


Regarding the difficulties that come from lack of experience in 
handling the crop, these can not be surmounted at once, and the 
growth of the crop must be in the nature of an experiment for the 
first two or three years. One of the nice points to be considered is 
the proper time to harvest, in order to save both seed and fiber in 
the best condition, or, if the seed is sacrificed, to produce a crop of 
fiber straw that at time of harvest will be evenly grown and evenly 
ripened, or, in other words, pulled when in the proper condition to 
give the largest quantity of product that will yield the best quality 
of fiber. Another important point is the proper drying of the straw 
after pulling, particularly when water retting is to be followed. This 
matter is of less importance when the straw is dew retted, but it is an 
essential point in pool retting when a light-colored fiber is to be pro- 
duced, and particularly so when the growth is for fine fiber. 

In regard to ‘‘too much experience,” brief reference may be made to 
these Old World flax farmers who, bringing to this country Old World 
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ideas, adhere to certain plodding practices of the fatherland inappli- 
cable to our own conditions, and who never learn, or care to learn, 
anything new. Positive failures have been made in this country by 
such men, who doubtless may have been reckoned good flax farm- 
ersat home. The successful man in the American flax-fiber industry 
will be the man who has come to a full appreciation of the conditions 
which surround the industry in the United States, who has mastered 
the difficulties and acquired skill through experience, whether a 
native or alien, and not the man who clings to practices learned in 
his boyhood in another part of the world. 


LACK OF LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY FOR FLAX CULTURE. 


The lack of certain kinds of improved labor-saving machinery has 
proved a serious drawback. Much has been written about flax- 
pulling machines, but it can not be said that invention in this direc- 
tion has as yet been successful. The pulling of flax is essential to 
the production of proper spinning fiber. It is one of the expensive 
operations of the industry and a kind of labor that American farmers 
are averse to performing. Moreover, pulling flax is one of the for- 
eign practices which many of our adopted farmer citizens leave 
behind them when they come to this country, many of them being 
even more averse to performing such labor than is the native Ameri- 
can. The necessity, therefore, for a machine flax puller should be 
fully appreciated, and the need of an improved thrasher to remove 
the seed without injury to the straw is almost as urgent. A practi- 
cal machine seutcher is another desideratum, for the fact remains 
that notwithstanding the many inventions of such machines that 
have been brought to public notice since these investigations were 
begun, the Department of Agriculture can not state authoritatively 
from experience that there is one which may be recommended as 
successful. Attention has been ealled recently to a new foreign 
invention in this line, but until its merits have been fully investi- 
gated this office can make no statements concerning it. 


COOPERATION AND CAPITAL ESSENTIAL TO FLAX CULTURE. 


Before referring to the part that capital must play in the establish- 
ment of this industry it will be well to review the scheme of coopera- 
tion in the different branches of the industry that the Department 
recommends as essential to making flax culture in the United States 
a possibility. 

As the ease stands, the farmer is hardly in position to grow flax, 
save in an experimental way, until he is sure of a market, and the 
manufacturer, that is, the spinner, is not in a position to make offers 
of purchase or to name a price, because he is not sure that the farmer 
can grow flax of the proper standard or that he can afford to purchase 
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at any price, for his particular manufacture, such flax as the farmer 
may produce. This simply means that what isolated farmers can 
not accomplish alone must be accomplished by the establishment 
of little local industries, that is to say, capital must establish scutch 
mills in loealities where flax may be profitably grown, farmers of the 
neighborhood agreeing to produce 45, 10, or 20 acres of straw each, 
under the direction, if need be, of the managers of the mills, to insure 
the growth of a quality of straw that will give the proper standard of 
fiber. It means that there is a necessity for a class of skilled workers 
_ who will come between the farmer and the manufacturer in carrying 
on the operations of retting and secutching. It is futile to expect the 
farmer to ret and seutch his flax. It is not done on the farm in for- 
eign countries, nor in Canada, save to a very limited extent, and it 
will not be done here. It is done largely in Russia, and low-grade 
fiber requiring most careful sorting by the buyers is the result. By 
such a cooperative arrangement the farmer is relieved from any 
responsibility in the matter further than to produce a proper crop of 
straw. The scutch mills or tow mills attend to the retting and clean- 
ing of the fiber, which in turn is sold to the spinner. One good 
scuteh mill will prepare the flax grown on a score or more of farms, 
and as the work is accomplished under one direction, the product 
will be far more even as to standards than would be possible were it 
prepared by twenty men. The scutcher has a money interest in the 
matter of the production of properly grown straw by the farmer and 
is in position to aid him by many hints and suggestions. In Canada 
and northern Michigan (in the neighborhood of Yale, where there are 
successful scutch mills) the practice is to sell the seed to the farmers 
at the mills at a fixed price per bushel, the farmers agreeing to sow a 
certain number of acres to flax, the straw of which the managers of 
the scutch mills agree to take at a fixed price per ton, in some cases 
$10 being named. 

Having shown the part that capital must perform in this work, the 
slow advance that has been made in establishing the industry will 
begin to be appreciated. One of the chief reasons why beginnings 
have not been made in favorable localities is that the necessity for 
such cooperation is not understood. The employment of capital in a 
thoroughly systematized effort to work out a fixed idea to a practical 
end is one thing, but the organization of a mere ‘‘company,” with no 
definite aim beyond a desire to make money out of something, is quite 
another thing. The capital invested should be home capital, used in 
the town where the flax is grown by establishing and running a ret- 
ting and scutching enterprise to turn the farmers’ straw into a salable 
fiber product. The moneyed men of the town may be the stockhold- 
ers in this enterprise, or the farmers themselves, with a few business 
men of their community, may establish and conduct the business, 
the main essential being to secure as superintendent of the mill a 
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practical man, that is to say, one who thoroughly understands retting 
and seutching flax. 

Such men are not readily available, the farmers themselves do not 
always know just where to begin, and it is not to be wondered at that 
capital has been ‘‘shy,” particularly in a period of money stringeney 
such as the country has experienced in the past few years. Some one 
person in the community must take the initiative, but it should be 
said most emphatically that only failure will follow the efforts of the 
man without knowledge whose energy is directed toward selfish ends 
alone. It isunfortunate that many worthy enterprises in this country~ 
have not been able to survive the ‘‘ boom” stage, for instances might 
be recorded where a good, healthy beginning in a new industry has 
been stifled—‘t boomed” to death—by claims that could not be sub- 
stantiated, by the advertising of profits that could only appear on 
paper, and by the heralding of success before it had been assured. 
The effort to set the flax industry on its feet has not been exempt from 
this injurious practice, and too often harm has been done in spite of 
perfectly honest intentions on the part of those who were responsible 
for the agitation. 

Unless it has already been proved by previous experimentation 
that the locality is favorable for flax growing, the first thing to be 
done is to sow an experimental plat, if it be only 5 acres. When it 
has been demonstrated that a good quality of straw can be produced 
there will be time to effect an organization for the establishment of a 
mill plant. In such an enterprise the capital invested need not 
amount to more than $20,000 to $30,000 at the outset, for the mill 
plant can be extended when there is a demand for greater facilities 
and suecess has been assured. In the first years of the reestablished 
American flax industry there will be no necessity for the formation of 
stock companies on a large scale, located in metropolitan centers, nor 
for buying up of scores of patents for machinery of doubtful utility, 
nor for costly experiments in impracticable ‘‘ short-cut” processes for 
preparing the fiber. First, then, let us grow flax, then establish com- 
panies as the necessity for capital and the organization of effort in 
the development of the local industry demands their reformation. 


PRACTICAL AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED IN TREATMENT 
OF FLAX. 


The next serious drawback to the success of this industry is the 
lack of practical knowledge regarding the standards of spinning flax 
by those who undertake experiments, as well as of technical knowl- 
edge in retting the straw when grown. Many superb samples of straw 
have been received by the Office of Fiber Investigations, which, with 
proper treatment, should have yielded a superior flax product, but 
from which only a harsh fiber, and, on this account, a fiber of inferior 
quality and little commercial value has been secured. The truth of 
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this is proved by samples in our collection from the same lots of straw, 
but retted and seutched by different operatives under widely differ- 
ent conditions. 

These deficient samples show nothing but lack of experience, and, 
in some instances, carelessness, in the one operation of retting. The 
best commercial flax is produced by immersion of the straw in river 
water, with subsequent drying, and frequently with a second immer- 
sion. It isnot necessary to enter into the details of this operation here, 
but the skill lies chiefly in being able to control the conditions under 
which the work must be accomplished, and in the possession of good 
judgment regarding the proper time to take the straw out of the water, 
guided by the appearance of the straw and its action under certain 
manipulation in the hands. <A previous knowledge regarding the 
temperature of the water, and of its softness or hardness, or, in other 
words, its chemical constituents, and of the mechanical impurities 
that may be suspended in it, is essential, that adverse conditions may 
be adjusted or avoided. 

Properly prepared flax possesses marked peculiarities, which are at 
once made apparent to the touch, to the smell, and to the eye. Sala- 
ble flax must have brilliancy or ‘‘ life,” with softness or oiliness, and 
an odor which, though difficult to describe, is easily recognizable by 
anyone who has handled good flax. These points are of first impor- 
tance, because upon the manner in which the erop is retted its com- 
mercial value largely depends. Much has been written concerning 
quick-retting processes, that is to say, artificial processes, chemical 
or otherwise, by means of which to lessen the labor of ‘‘ nature” ret- 
ting (that is, dissolving out the gums by the natural operation of 
steeping or soaking), but considering the fact that the great bulk of 
the world’s commercial flax is ‘‘nature” retted, it may be assumed 
that this form of producing the fiber gives the best results. In the 
present age of scientific investigation it would be unwise to say that 
a quick-retting system, which will give as good results as the nature 
method, is not a possibility, but in any event, when such a system is 
assured, the flax producer can study the question for himself and 
decide which method he will employ. 


RESULTS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN FLAX CULTURE. 


Having considered in detail the difficulties attending the reestab- 
lishment of the flax industry in this country, brief reference may be 
made to some of the results that have been accomplished. 

By experimentation in fifty or more localities in the United States, 
where flax cultivation was thought possible, the Department has 
proved the fallacy of the opinion widely prevalent less than a decade 
ago, that flax could not be produced commercially in the United 
States. By these experiments it has not only been proved that com- 
mercial flax production is possible, but that good fiber and good seed, 
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with careful culture, can be produced in the same plant. In one of 
these experiments, by a skilled flax grower in Wisconsin, a profit of 
$229 was shown on a 6-acre tract, and $60 of this sum was received 
for seed, at $1 a bushel. The expenses per acre, including retting and 
scutching, the latter operation costing $20 per acre, amounted to a 
little more than $35 per acre. ‘he flax produced was worth 11 cents 
per pound, while a great deal of the flax fiber imported into this 
country is laid down at 8 and 9 cents per pound. 

Northern Michigan has successful seutch mills and an old estab- 
lished flax industry, the same producers also operating in Canada. 
In this section the practice is to sell the seed to the farmers, at the 
mills, at a fixed price per bushel, the farmers agreeing to sow a cer- 
tain number of acres to flax, the straw of which the managers of the 
scutch mills agree to take at a fixed price per ton. This method has 
already been referred to. 

The most important results have been attained on the Pacific Coast, 
where, as in the Puget Sound region of Washington, an ideal flax 
climate has been discovered through the experiments of the Office of 
Fiber Investigations. These cultural experiments developed the fact 
that for flax culture the Puget Sound region is the equal in climate 
of some of the best flax-producing regions of Europe. The superior 
quality of straw produced, which resembled the straw of the famous 
Courtrai region of Belgium, attracted the attention of the Barbour 
Company, of Lisburn, Ireland, resulting in this firm undertaking a 
retting experiment in Ireland with a ton of Puget Sound straw. With 
Mr. Frank Barbour’s report was received a large series of flax, the 
best seutched fiber of which was valued by him at $350 per ton. Out 
of this lot, however, flax was hackled worth 12d. per pound, or 
about $500 a ton. ° There is no doubt that with experience a better 
quality of straw can be grown in this region than that produced in the 
Department’s experiment. Only 14 to 2 bushels of seed were used 
per acre, while in Belgium 3 bushels are oftener seeded per acre. In 
this experiment over 7 tons of straw were produced upon 5 acres, and 
also about 70 bushels of salable seed. The experiment demonstrated 
conclusively that it is possible to produce very fine fiber and good 
seed in the same plant. Mr. Barbour’s report closes with the state- 
ment that ‘‘if the flax is grown and manipulated under proper condi- 
tions and by people who thoroughly understand the business, in Puget 
Sound, we are convinced that the cultivation of it would be of the 
greatest importance, and in a short time would rival the great Belgian 
district of Courtrai.” 

With such testimony as this, why should there be further hesita- 
tion? The farmers are ready in this region, but as already shown, 
the farmers must have the assistance of organized capital, and up to 
the present the moneyed interest has held aloof. 

During the past season, in Oregon, under the auspices of the 
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Woman’s Flax Fiber Association, and through the special efforts of 
Mrs. W. P. Lord, of that State, a great interest in the culture of flax 
has been developed, and already foreign manufacturers who have 
visited the locality have made most encouraging statements regarding 
the future possibilities of this region, not only in the direction of a 
profitable flax culture, but of a linen industry as well. Admirable 
samples of flax produced in this experiment have recently been 
received by the Department. 

Even Alaska ean grow flax. Being aware that superb flax is grown 
in northern Russia, the writer has for some time been impressed with 
the fact that good fiber could be produced in our most northerly pos- 
sessions. Last winter such experimentation was urged, and this sea- 
son a small experiment was carried on privately, the results of which 
were viewed by Dr. W. H. Evans, of the Department, who visited 
Alaska officially. The flax was grown from ‘‘drug-store” seed. It 
was planted in June, and by the first week in September it had blos- 
somed and the seed capsules were forming. The straw grew 30 inches 
high, and was straight, slender, and fine, and not at all woody; and, 
without having been retted, a fine, strong filament was readily rubbed 
out between the hands. Specimens of the straw have not yet been 
received, but they will be studied with interest when they arrive. 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO THE REESTABLISHMENT OF THE FLAX 
INDUSTRY. 


There is no doubt about our ability to grow commercial flax if the 
people will only make beginnings, and go to work in earnest with 
the idea in view first to establish the industry, and to make money 
out of it afterwards. The time is ripe for the establishment of the 
industry, as is proved by the profound interest that has been awak- 
ened in our experiments by foreign manufacturers. The Barbour 
Company, of Lisburn, Ireland, certainly did not transport a ton of the 
Department straw from the State of Washington to their Irish mills, 
and ret and scutch it at their own expense, from pure philanthropy, 
whatever good will may have been shown in making the experiment. 
During the past three years the Department has had many letters and 
inquiries from buyers of flax fiber in Europe, and putting all these 
facts together, it is evident that the wind is blowing in our direction, 
and that we shall be the losers by not taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity while it is in our grasp. 

The flax plant is now widely distributed throughout the world. It 
is cultivated in portions of South America, especially in Argentina, 
though more for seed than for fiber. It is produced commercially to 
a greater or less extent in Great Britain (Ireland especially), Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Russia, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
and Portugal. It has been introduced into Algeria and into Natal. 
In India large tracts are under cultivation, though more for the seed 
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crop than for fiber. Japan has introduced its cultivation commercially, 
and it has been experimented with in the Australian colonies, where 
there is a wide range of soil and climate suited to its growth. For the 
present, however, our serious competition must be with Europe, and 
Europe has a failing supply. Is it not wisdom to begin at once, with 
a view to producing within our own borders the supply of raw-flax 
fiber needed in the home manufacture of twine, flax threads, crash, 
and linen? The cotton-manufacturing industry is leaving New Eng- 
land for the South, and linen manufacture will eventually take its 
place, for the movement has already begun. The establishment of a 
linen-manufacturing industry in New England would soon create a 
demand for double the quantity of raw flax now consumed, and 
American farmers should supply this demand. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Office of Fiber Investigations of the Department is always 
ready to answer questions, to give information regarding the industry, 
and to examine and report upon specimens that may be forwarded for 
examination and expert opinion. And, as the needs of the new 
industry call for further experimentation in the different branches of 
the work, the flax investigations will be carried on as far as the means 
of the Department will allow. 


LEGUMINOUS FORAGE CROPS. 


By Jarep G. SMITH, 
Assistant Agrostologist, Division of Agrostology. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Leguminous crops play a very important part in agriculture. Their 
cultivation is being deservedly extended, and the increase in acreage 
devoted to their growth will undoubtedly continue until their full 
utilization as soil renovators and as cheap producers of fodder rich in 
nitrogenous compounds is attained. 


HISTORY OF CULTIVATION. 


The oldest cultivated forage plants and the best for enriching the 
soil are those of the clover family. Not one of the now well-known 
hay or pasture grasses has been cultivated more than three hundred 
years, while a number of leguminous crops have been grown for for- 
age from prehistoric times. The chick-pea, or gram, dates back full 
thirty centuries. It is to-day one of the leading grain crops and soil 
renovators of Spain, India, and central Asia. 

Alfalfa, which is recognized as the best forage plant in the semiarid 
Western States, or wherever dependence must be placed upon irriga- 
tion, was cultivated by the Romans at least two hundred years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. The soy beans have been 
grown in China and Japan, and lentils in Hungary, from prehistoric 
times. The field pea, originally from northern Italy, was introduced 
into cultivation eight or ten centuries ago. Sainfoin was grown in 
France and red clover in Media during the early years of the fifteenth 
century, and white or Dutch clover in Holland at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Sulla, which is largely grown in southern 
Italy and northern Africa, and which seems to be admirably adapted 
to well-drained soils in Florida and the Gulf States, was first intro- 
duced into cultivation in 1766. The cowpea has been known in this 
country nearly as long as sulla. Alsike or Swedish clover was taken 
up as a forage about thirty years later, while during this century and 
within recent years a score or more of valuable legumes have been 
brought to the attention of the farmer, and hardly a year passes that 
new ones are not added to the list. 

There are now in cultivation as forage plants upwards of seventy 
different kinds or species of plants of the botanical order Legumi- 
nose. This family of plants includes, among others, the clovers, 
vetches, lupines, beans, peas, beggar weeds, sainfoin, alfalfa, velvet 


bean, cowpeas, serradella, and melilotus. 
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All green plants during the process of growth take carbonic acid 
gas from the air and water and soluble mineral salts from the soil 
and build up by the life processes the starch, sugars, fiber, oils, and 
other carbohydrates of the plant body. In addition they gather 
through their roots such compounds of nitrogen, mostly in the form 
of nitrates, as are available or are soluble in the water of the soil. 

Leguminous crops alone of all those in cultivation have the addi- 
tional power of drawing directly upon the enormous and ever-present 
supplies of atmospheric nitrogen. They transform it into crude pro- 
tein, which is so valuable and so necessary as an animal food, and 
also into fertilizing compounds which, when left in the soil with the 
roots and stubble, may be utilized by succeeding nitrogen-feeding 
crops. 

Nitrogen in the plant occurs in the protoplasm or life substance of 
every plant cell and in certain unstable compounds which approach 
in chemical composition gelatin or the white of an egg. The sum 
total of nitrogenous compounds in the plant is referred to by chemists 
as ‘‘erude protein,” or albuminoids. The function of crude protein 
in plants is like that of albumen in the animal body. Without it 
neither animal nor vegetable existence is possible. 

Following the process of digestion of food by a herbivorous animal, 
the carbohydrates become the sources of heat and energy, and what- 
ever surplus remains above immediate wants is stored up in the 
animal carcass as fat. The crude protein is used during growth in 
the production of new tissues and in the repair of worn-out ones. 
Its nitrogen enters into the fibrin of blood, the albumen of muscle, 
the gelatin of bones and tendon, the casein of milk, and to a cer- 
tain extent into the surplus fat. None of the animal albumens can 
be formed unless there is digestible crude protein in the food. Hence, 
the digestible crude protein in the fodder is its most important 
constituent. 

To produce flesh and blood or any albuminous compounds within 
the animal body a ration containing crude protein must be fed. 
Determinations have been made of the exact proportion in which the 
different forage elements must be used to produce the greatest gain 
at least cost. Thus, a milch cow of 1,000 pounds live weight requires 
24 pounds of dry, organic matter per day, of which about 16 pounds 
must be digestible. The ratio between the digestible crude protein 
and the digestible portion of the fats, nitrogen-free extracts, and fiber 
is known as the ‘‘ nutritive ratio.” 


COMPARISON OF RATIONS, 


The fats have two and one-fourth times as much heat value as 
starch and fiber, which is taken into account in determining this 
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ratio. Where the percentage of digestible crude protein is large in 
comparison with that of the other digestible constituents, it is spoken 
of as a narrow ration, while a wide ration is one in which the per- 
centage of digestible crude protein is small compared with that of the 
whole. The ration is ‘‘complete” if all the essential food elements 
are present in the right proportions. 

It has been found as the result of numerous feeding experiments 
that a narrow ration is a much more economical one to feed than a 
wide one, especially in the production of milk or in promoting a rapid 
and continuous growth in the case of young animals. Thus, it will 
be seen that for the most economical, and hence the most scientific, 
method of feeding, it is necessary to use forage crops which contain a 
large percentage of digestible crude protein, rather than those which 
are richest in starch, sugars, gums, and oils. 

Of the coarse fodders, those richest in digestible crude protein are 
the various legumes. The leguminous forage plants are superior in 
feeding value to the true grasses, because they usually contain a 
larger proportion of digestible protein. The most economical and 
most profitable method of feeding domestic stock is to feed according 
to the rules which have been laid down as the results of scientific 
experiments. In feeding two rations, a narrow one which provides 
for the actual needs of the animal, and a wide one, weighing as much 
as the first but deficient in crude protein, the former will be the most 
economical. The rate of gain will be greater and the relative cost of 
every pound of gain according to the amount of food consumed will 
be less. Looking at the forage question from this standpoint, it can 
be seen at once why the cultivation of leguminous forage plants ought 
to become more extended. If the necessary crude protein is bought 
in the form of wheat bran, cotton-seed meal and hulls, gluten meal, 
or any other of the so-called concentrated foods, it is necessarily 
expensive. But, grown upon the farm in the shape of leguminous 
forage, the essential crude protein may be procured at no greater 
outlay than is necessary in the production of forage crops of less 
feeding value. 

USE OF FODDERS IN RATIONS. 


The coarse fodders and concentrated food stuffs should be com- 
bined in the daily ration of every animal on the farm according to the 
laws that govern the disposition within the animal body of the digest- 
ible crude protein, fat, and carbohydrates. Knowing that the best 
nutritive ratio for a milch cow is about 1:5, it is absurd to feed a 1:10 
ratio and expect the best results.'. Tables giving analyses of Ameri- 
can feeding stuffs and their digestible constituents have been published 
by the Department of Agriculture and by almost every State experiment 


'A 1:5 ratio means that the forage contains five parts of digestible carbohy- 
drates to one part of digestible crude protein. 
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station, so that ignorance of the reasons for feeding rations of a defi- 
nite composition can no longer be advanced as a valid excuse for the 
wasteful use of fodder. 

Leguminous forage plants are of vast importance to those farmers 
who would adopt scientific methods. They are the cheapest sources 
of crude protein. Other crops, in order to manufacture crude pro- 
tein, must have the full equivalent of inorganic nitrates present in 
the soil. As already stated, these plants alone can draw nitrogen 
from the air as well as from the soil. By the use of leguminous crops 
the farmer may produce upon his own land fodders which approach 
in feeding value the various meals and oil cakes, and at the same 
time be growing a fertilizer crop that will supplant the expensive 
nitrogenous saltpeter, guano, bone, fish scrap, and animal wastes 
that otherwise must be purchased. 


FERTILIZING VALUE. 


It has been noted by competent observers that the point of deca- 
dence in the agriculture of a country is marked by the decreasing 
acreage devoted to the growth of forage plants. It is also true that, 
other things being equal, the rate of deterioration in the soil fertility 
is less in pastoral regions than where grain and the more specialized 
crops are raised. There is a constant drain or leakage of plant foods 
from all cultivated lands, but the annual loss is least where the farm 
produce is marketed in the shape of meats and animal products. 
The agricultural wealth per capita is higher in communities where 
the principal line is the growing and fattening of cattle, or the pro- 
duction of bacon, milk, butter, wool, and cheese. 

In the cattle-growing States the rate of profit on investment may 
average as high as from 20 to 35 per cent per annum among those 
who thoroughly understand the cattle business. On the dairy farms 
which supply the great cities of the land the same high rate of earn- 
ings often prevails. This condition of affairs is, in a measure, due 
to the fact that much of the most valuable fertilizing elements of the 
forage plants used are returned to the land, combined in a form well 
adapted to the growth of succeeding crops, while only a minimum 
amount is lost from the holding of the producer. The land thus used 
becomes richer instead of poorer. 

The production of forage crops and their use upon the lands where 
they are grown becomes, then, one of the best agricultural practices. 
But in growing and feeding the forage crops, as in all other branches 
of farm industry, it is necessary to use those plants which will give 
the greatest returns for the least given outlay in the shape of the 
fertilizing elements removed from the soil. Farmers have long 
recognized the necessity of leguminous crops in a feeding ration or a 
field rotation. Thus, a mixture of red clover and timothy was known 
to be a better ration than timothy hay alone long before chemists had 
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worked out the laws which govern the proportions between crude 
protein and the carbohydrates in a well-balanced food. And it has 
been known since the days of the earliest Roman agricultural writers 
that the cultivation of leguminous crops upon a field tended to 
improve the soil. . 


HOW LEGUMES IMPROVE THE SOLL, 


Modern agricultural chemists searching for the true answers to 
these problems have discovered that leguminous crops are not only 
consumers of available plant foods, but that they actually manufac- 
ture the most valuable and most essential nitrogenous compounds, 
using the free gaseous nitrogen of the air. This transformation of 
an inert gas takes place through the agency of minute, almost infini- 
tesimal bacteria, which live within the tissues of the roots of plants 
of this order, producing knot-like swellings or galls upon them 
(fig. 17). Each variety of legume has its own peculiar bacterium, 
on whose presence it is dependent, and unless its particular species 
of bacterium comes in contact with and infests the roots, the plant 
can not get more nitrogen than could be secured by the roots of a 
grass or tobacco plant. It can then only take up such nitrogen as 
is already present in the soil in available or soluble form. If these 
bacteria are entirely absent from the soil, the clover or bean will not 
fully develop unless an abundance of soluble nitrates are present. 

This wonderful dependence of plants of the clover family upon the 
minute bacteria which live within the root tissues offers an explana- 
tion of the failure of such crops when tried upon soils not previously 
devoted to their cultivation. It has been found by experiment in 
this country and abroad that such new leguminous crops may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated by inoculating the land either with artificial 
preparations or cultures containing these germs, or with soil from a 
field where this crop has been previously grown. Good results are 
also sometimes secured by treating the seed preliminary to sowing. 
By such an inoculation the yield of total dry matter has been 
increased sometimes from tenfold to thirtyfold. Moreover, it is 
found that there are no gall tubercles formed on the roots of legumi- 
nous crops when these nitrogen-bacteria are not present in a soil, and 
hence there can then be no utilization of gaseous atmospheric nitro- 
gen by them. 

Nitrogen is the most important plant food. It is the most expen- 
sive fertilizer when purchased in artificial manures. It is also the 
most necessary element of animal foods; for when it is entirely 
absent, or present in insufficient quantities, there can be neither growth 
nor the complete repair of worn-out tissue. Hence, it ean readily be 
understood why the abundant cultivation of leguminous crops is so 
necessary. The legumes are the only crops which will, when plowed 
under, increase the total of fertilizing materials of the soil. 
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Leguminous crops are, furthermore, valuable soil renovators, because 
they are deep feeders. ‘Their roots extend down into the stiffer and 
more compact subsoil, loosening and opening it to the action of the 
air and rendering it more permeable by water. The roots bring up 
from below great quantities of potash salts and phosphorie acid and 
leave them near the surface, where they may be utilized by potash- 
devouring cereals, tobacco, and root crops. 

In sandy soils and reclaimed marsh lands or in soils containing 
large amounts of organic matter the quantity of potash is usually 
deficient. Here the deeper-rooted legumes, such ag gorse, broom, 
alfalfa, lupines, sulla, and the perennial beans, may be of great 
value, not only taking nitrogen from the air, but potash from the 
subsoil, and increasing the quantity of both of these fertilizers in 
the surface layers of the soil. The roots and stubble largely increase 
the quantity of organic matter left at the disposition of surface- 
feeding crops. The rank-growing velvet bean, cowpea, soy bean, 
melilotus, and beggar weed are on this account valuable annual crops 
for use in the improvement of the heavier clay soils, which usually 
have an abundance of potash but lack humus. The humus acts as 
a storehouse for nitrogen, potash, and phosphorie acid, improves the 
physical condition of the soil, and increases its capacity for retain- 
ing water in time of drought, especially in the presence of an abun- 
dance of lime. 

There is opportunity for a great saving by American farmers, and 
hence a greater profit, if leguminous forage crops can be extensively 
substituted for those of less feeding and fertilizing value. There are 
leguminous crops which yield as heavily as the better hay grasses 
and which require no greater care and attention. There is as wide a 
range of varieties adapted to all the varying conditions of tempera- 
ture, soil, and climate. If by the use of clovers, soy beans, vetches, 
alfalfa, cowpeas, and velvet beans the cost of producing beef, pork, 
mutton, wool, milk, butter, and cheese could be lessened by ever so 
little, the aggregate gain to the whole farming population and the 
country at large would be enormous. 


RED CLOVER. 


Red clover grows best upon deep and well-drained calcareous 
loams. It is not so well adapted to the lighter sandy soils, to heavy 
compact clays, nor to gumbo prairie soils. Underdrainage and a 
plentiful supply of rainfall during the season before flowering have 
a marked influence on the yield. Red clover is the standard hay 
crop of the Northern and New England States, and is becoming 
every year more widely cultivated in the central prairie region. In 
the South and in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States other 
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crops are more successful, and there red clover is only grown in 
localities where the soil conditions favor it. 

The seed is usually sown with grain from March to May or, when 
intended for a spring soiling crop, from the middle of July to the 
first of August, without a nurse crop. Twenty pounds of seed are 
required per acre. The first crop of hay is ready to cut in June. 
The second crop is generally considered the best for seed, but the 
condition which governs seed production is the prevalence and 
abundance of bumblebees, upon which the clover blossoms are 
dependent for fertilization. The yield of seed per acre varies from 
3 to 9 bushels of 60 pounds. 

The best time to cut for hay is at full bloom, when not more than one- 
fifth of the heads have commenced to turn brown, while the leaves are 
ripest and the stems are still green. The content of digestible crude 
protein is greatest at this period. After flowering the percentages of 
erude ash, fat, and crude protein decrease and that of crude fiber and 
nitrogen-free extract increases until the seed is ripe and the plant 
reaches full maturity. The yield is also heaviest at the period of full 
bloom because of the loss of the lower leaves as the stems ripen. The 
nutritive ratio! of freshly cut clover at time of full bloom is about 1 to 5.3, 
while that of the hay ranges between 1 to4.3and1to5.9. The average 
composition of clover hay according to a compilation from all available 
American analyses is, in 100 pounds, 15.3 pounds water, 6.2 pounds 
ash, 12.5 pounds crude protein, 24.8 pounds fiber, 3.3 pounds fat, 38.1 
pounds nitrogen-free extract. Of the crude protein, 6.58 pounds are 
digestible. At the Massachusetts Experiment Station a ton of clover 
hay contained 46.8 pounds of nitrogen, 9.7 pounds of phosphorie acid, 
and 49.3 pounds of potash, the manurial value of which was $10.64, 
estimated at the same prices as were paid for these substances when 
purchased in commercial fertilizers. 

Red clover will not grow in soils containing an excess of organic 
acids. Itis believed that ‘‘ clover sickness,” which prevents the growth 
of clover upon the same field for an indefinite period, is due to the 
formation of an excess of humic acids which interfere with the growth 
and development of the nitrifying soil bacteria. When such a condi- 
tion arises in the soil an application of lime neutralizes the acids and 
restores its fertility. To prevent the one-sided exhaustion of any soil 
which follows the continuous cultivation of this crop and to utilize its 
full value as a gatherer of nitrogen, red clover should only be used in 
rotations. 

The best fertilizers for red clover are lime upon all acid soils, muri- 
ate or sulphate of potash on sandy soils, and superphosphates on the 
heavier clay soils. An application of well-composted manure, or 
liquid manure, will prove of benefit to any leguminous forage crop 
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when there is enough lime in the soil to combine with the humic acids 
produced during decomposition; but large amounts upon land already 
rich.in humus do not usually give a satisfactory increase either of the 
crop or its crude protein; neither do commercial nitrogenous fertilizers 
seem to materially increase the total quantity of crude protein in the 
hay. 

ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa (fig. 18, page 500) is probably the best known and most 
widely cultivated of all the leguminous forage plants, although in 
point of date of introduction into this country it does not compare 
with red clover or cowpeas. Originally of European origin, it was 
introduced into Mexico by the Spaniards at about the time of the 
Conquest; thence it spread to Chile and Peru, and was finally brought 
to California in the year 1854. Previous to this time it had been 
grown experimentally in various parts of the East, perhaps as early 
as one hundred years ago, but never on an extended seale. Alfalfa is 
well adapted to withstand extremes of temperature and summer 
drought; so that it at once found favor, not only in California, but 
throughout the Rocky Mountains and Plains regions, and the acre- 
age devoted to this crop has increased with each succeeding year. 

Alfalfa is a deep-rooted perennial, growing ordinarily from 1% to 2 
feet, or rarely 5 or 4 feet, high. Wherever the roots find loose and 
permeable soil they descend to great depths, ordinarily from 8 to 20 
feet, though cases are recorded where the roots have been found at a 
depth of 50 and 60 feet below the surface on river banks in sandy 
soils. Its successful cultivation depends largely upon the character 
of the subsoil. Alfalfa will not do well on any soil, no matter 
how rich or well prepared, if the field is underlaid by an imperme- 
able subsoil, or by rock or hardpan. Neither will the crop stand 
flooding with stagnant water. Good drainage is absolutely neces- 
sary. This crop is affected perhaps more largely than any other gener- 
ally grown in this country by excess of water. 

This forage plant is not so well adapted to use as a pasture plant 
as many others, although it is quite a general practice in the West to 
graze alfalfa at certain seasons of the year. It has been found by 
experiment that the total yield of hay or green fodder will be larger 
where the field is not pastured. When an alfalfa field is grazed the 
soil is trampled and packed too much. Moreover, when the stems 
are cut or grazed the stalk dies down to the very base. The new 
shoots come from the upper part or crown of the root. The stems of 
many other forage plants when cut or broken branch out above the 
ground, forming lateral shoots that immediately grow up and take 
the place of the old stems; but with alfalfa the vitality of the roots” 
may be much impaired if the young stems are grazed as fast as they 
appear, because the new growth comes directly from the root itself 
and not from the bases of the old stems. 
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Alfalfa requires clean ground, and should never be sown on weedy 
or poorly prepared fields. The seedlings are very susceptible to 
changes of temperature, and are more tender than those of red clover; 
so that they are more liable to be crowded out by weeds or a nurse 
erop. : 

In Louisiana alfalfa is grown in two-year rotations upon low, allu- 
vial valley lands, and may there be cut at intervals of from six to 
eight weeks throughout the season. In the Northern States three 
crops per annum is perhaps the average. 


CUTTING AND CURING ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa should be cut for hay (Pl. XXXI, fig. 1) at the time the 
first flowers appear. After that period the stems rapidly become 
woody, the amount of crude fiber increasing and the amount of fat 
and crude protein decreasing until the seed is fully ripe. The yield 
is slightly greater at the time of full blossom, but the quality of the 
hay is not so good as that cut a few days earlier, when fewer flowers 
have opened. After the period of full blossoming the lower leaves 
commence to fall, and as there is a much larger percentage of crude 
protein in the foliage than in any other part of the plant it is desira- 
ble to retain as many of the leaves as possible in the forage. 

The average yield of hay is higher than with red clover, amounting 
to nearly 4 tons per acre. Yields of 6 to 10 tons of dry hay per acre 
in one year are sometimes reported. On land adapted to its cultiva- 
tion, alfalfa does not attain its fullest development until after the 
third year, and if the land is occasionally partially broken up and 
fertilized with lime and fertilizers containing potash and phosphoric 
acid it will hold the land, yielding three annual crops, for twenty- 
five or fifty or even one hundred years. 

Alfalfa is more difficult to eure into good hay than some of the other 
leguminous forage plants, because the leaves break off very easily. 
For this reason the hay is cured in windrows or is made up into small 
piles 5 or 6 feet high and as narrow as will stand, using the same 
precautions to prevent heating and molding as are customary with 
other succulent hay crops. The second crop is the one usually cut 
for seed. The third crop contains the largest amount of crude pro- 
tein. Stacks of alfalfa, whether cut for hay or seed, will not turn 
rain, and a cap, or stack cover, of grass, hay, or canvas should be used. 
The average yield of seed ranges from 5 to 10 bushels per acre, and, 
as there is always a good demand for alfalfa seed, it is one of the best 
money crops of the Western farmer. 


FEEDING AND FERTILIZING CONTENTS OF ALFALFA. 


One hundred pounds of freshly eut alfalfa contain at time of 
flowering 28.2 pounds of dry matter,! and of this the amount digestible 
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is 3.89 pounds of crude protein, 11.2 pounds of carbohydrates, and 
0.41 pound of fat, so that the nutritive ratio is 1 to 3.1. One 
hundred pounds of alfalfa hay contain the following digestible 
constituents: 10.58 pounds of crude protein, 37.33 pounds of car- 
bohydrates, and 1.38 pounds of fat, with a nutritive ratio of 1 to 3.8, 
At the Massachusetts Experiment Station 1,000 pounds of the dry 
substance of alfalfa hay was found to contain 81.1 pounds ash, 16.5 
pounds crude fat, 760.2 pounds carbohydrates, and 142.2 pounds 
crude protein. 

The fertilizing value! of 1,000 pounds of dry matter is 22.75 pounds 
of nitrogen, 5.61 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 16.53 pounds of pot- 
ash. In Colorado 1,000 pounds of alfalfa hay were found to contain 
22 pounds of nitrogen, 4.14 pounds of phosphoric acid, 25.48 pounds 
of potash, and 20 pounds of lime, and during one year three crops 
amounting to 3.8 tons per acre contained 167 pounds of nitrogen, 31 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 194 pounds of potash, and 152 pounds of 
lime. In Kentucky the analyses of freshly cut alfalfa showed 4.22 
per cent of crude protein, 0.81 per cent of crude fat, 10.9 per cent 
of carbohydrates, and 2.14 per cent of ash. Thus, it will be seen that 
the composition varies somewhat in different portions of the country. 
These differences in composition may result from such causes as 
differences in development or variation in the amount of available 
plant food in the soil. 

To secure the best results in feeding alfalfa hay, cut when it con- 
tains the largest amount of crude protein, it should be fed with some 
such fodder as prairie or timothy hay, ensilage, straw, or corn stover, 
containing an excess of carbohydrates over crude protein. A narrow 
ration like green alfalfa is suitable for young pigs and is considered 
one of the very best crops to be fed to young animals, but for fat- 
tening mature animals or for the production of milk the ration should 
be a wider one. Alfalfa hay is much richer than clover hay, con- 
taining for every 100 pounds 54.5 pounds of digestible substances, 
of which about 11 pounds are protein. The relation of the crude 
protein of alfalfa hay to that of red clover is as 11 to 7.' Altogether, 
alfalfa is one of the best forage crops grown in the United States and 
is adapted to cultivation in a greater range of latitude than red clover. 
It has succeeded as far north as central New York, southern Michi- 
gan and Montana, and as far south as southern California, Louisiana, 
and Florida—a wider range than that of any other of our forage 
plants except Indian corn. Its points of superiority over other 
legumes are that when once well rooted it withstands drought; it 
may be cut oftener, thus yielding a larger amount of hay or green 
forage per acre in the course of a year, and the hay is richer in 
muscle-making crude protein than any of the clovers. Its disadvan- 
tages are that its tough, woody roots make it difficult to plow under; 
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it requires better drainage than red clover; is more liable to cause 
bloating of sheep and eattle; is not as well adapted to pasturing, and 
is more tender while young, so that it is more difficult to get a stand. 


COW PEAS. 


Cowpeas have been in cultivation in this country for about one” 
hundred and fifty years, having been originally introduced into South 
Carolina, They have spread from that source and from other impor- 
tations of seed direct from China and India, until now they are in 
general use throughout the region south of the Ohio River and on the 
Pacific Coast, and as a soiling crop in the New England and Northern 
States. There are over one hundred named varieties of cowpeas 
grown in this country. These are distinguished from one another 
chiefly by the color and shape of the seed, the arrangement of peas 
in the pod, and the general habit of growth of the plant. 

Thus, there are the bush peas, which grow in an upright form, 
having short lateral branches from a single central stem; there are 
trailing varieties with prostrate runners 15 or 20 feet long, and there 
is every possible gradation between these extremes. The peas are of 
every shade of white, yellow, green, pink, gray, brown, red, and purple 
to black, of uniform color or variously mottled, spotted, and speckled. 

There is also variation in the length of the season of the different 
varieties, from six weeks to aS many months. The usual method of 
cultivation of cowpeas is to sow them alone broadeast, or in drills, or 
between the corn rows at the last cultivation, the rate of seeding 
varying from 8 to 24 quarts per acre. Care must be taken not to plant 
the seed before the ground has become warm, as, like other beans, 
the cowpeas do not germinate well if the soil is wet and cold. —This 
crop is even more susceptible to unfavorable conditions than Indian 
corn, but in midsummer the vegetation becomes most luxuriant. 

Cowpeas are the best soil renovators for the Southern States, and will 
grow on land too poor to support any of the clovers, producing a large 
amount of herbage which may be plowed underas green manure. Cow- 
pea vines are, because of their luxuriant growth and long, trailing 
stems, difficult to make into good hay, but by proper care, curing them 
in racks or over poles, so that the air may enter into every portion of 
the pile, an excellent quality of hay is produced, and if the bunch 
varieties are sown rather late in the season, they may be mowed with- 
out difficulty. Cowpea hay containing 89.3 per cent total dry matter 
averages higher (10.79 per cent) in crude protein than clover hay. It 
is even more difficult to make good cowpea hay than good alfalfa hay, 
so that the content of crude protein often falls below that figure. One 
thousand pounds of cowpea hay! contain, according to an average of 
all available American analyses, 19.5 pounds nitrogen, 5.2 pounds 
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phosphorie acid, and 14.7 pounds potash. The nutritive ratio of cow- 
peas is | to 3.9. The crop is usually cut for hay when the first pods 
are ripe and the stems are commencing to turn yellow, 

When growing cowpeas for fertilizer, it is best either to feed the 
vines and return the manure to the soil or to plow them under at onee, 
instead of letting them stay on the ground allthe winter. By the latter 
practice there is often a loss of two-thirds of the fertilizing value of 
the vines because of the leaching out of soluble fertilizers by the 
winter rains. ‘The feeding value is far greater than the fertilizing 
value, so that it is better to use them either green or as hay than to 
turn the crop under. 


THE SOY BEAN. 


The soy bean (Plate XX XI, fig. 2) has been cultivated as human 
food and for green manure in China and Japan for many centuries, 
but has only been brought to the attention of American farmers as a 
forage crop within the last twenty years. In Oriental countries vari- 
ous preparations from the seeds are made, which take the place of 
meats and meat products in the dietary of the people. Here, however, 
the seeds are used only as cattle foods or, when parched, as a substi- 
tute for coffee. They are especially rich in fats and nitrogenous com- 
pounds. Of all legumes in cultivation the peanut alone exceeds it in 
the amount and digestibility of its food constituents. 

The soy bean requires about the same class of soils as Indian corn, 
and will grow about as far north as that crop can be depended on. 
The best results with it have been obtained in the region between the 
thirty-seventh and forty-fourth parallels east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The region best adapted to it, then, is the ‘‘ corn belt,” a circumstance 
which argues well for its future use and value in conjunction with corn 
for fattening animals. 

The soy bean should be planted in late spring or early summer, 
after the ground has become warm. In general, the early varieties 
should be used if a seed crop is desired, and the medium or late 
varieties if it is to be used as forage, it having been found that the 
latter much excel the former in value for that purpose. In some 
parts of Virginia the soy bean is planted in the corn rows in alter- 
nate hills, or between the rows at the time of the final cultivation. 
Usually, however, it is grown as a main crop, either broadcast, for 
forage, or in drills when cultivated for seed. The amount of seed 
required when it is sown in drills is less than when planted broad- 
cast, varying from 2 to 3 pecks per acre, and in the latter case 3 to 4 
pecks. The rate of growth is quite rapid, and unless the field is very 
weedy the crop does not require much cultivation. 

The crop should be cut for hay from the time of flowering until the 
podsare half formed. Later than that the stems are coarse and woody, 
and the feeding value rapidly declines. One hundred pounds of soy- 
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bean hay contain 88.7 pounds of dry matter.’ Of the 51 pounds of 
digestible substances, 10.8 pounds consist of crude protein, and the 
nutritive ratio is about 1 to 3.9. 

The crop may be converted into good silage, and for this purpose 
should not be cut until the seed is nearly ripe. The chief value of silage 
is that it provides a succulent food during the winter time when 
green forage is not available; but as certain changes take place in the 
silo, which render a large part of the protein indigestible, it is better 
to depend upon corn than to use any leguminous crop for this purpose. 

The ripe soy beans are among the richest of concentrated foods. 
An average of American analyses’? shows them to contain 34 per cent 
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F1G.17.—Roots of yellow soy bean, grown at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1896 on land inoculated with an extract containing the tubercle-forming bacteria. 


of protein, 17 of fat, and 33.8 of carbohydrates. The rate of digesti- 
bility is high. Thus, there are in 100 pounds of soy-bean seed 10.8 
pounds of water and 66.8 pounds of digestible food, consisting of 
29.6 pounds protein, 16 pounds fat, 2.6 pounds fiber, 17.6 pounds 
carbohydrates, and 1 pound of ash, with a nutritive ratio of about 
1 to 1.5. Ona basis of 8 tons of green forage it has been estimated 
that about 1.1 tons of digestible substances are contained in the hay 
crop grown on 1 acre, of which amount one-sixth is protein and 
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three-fourths fat and carbohydrates. The yield varies, according to 
soil and season, from 6 to 13 tons of green forage. ‘The yield of seed 
varies from as low as 15 to as high as 100 bushels per acre, the average 
being about that of corn—from 25 to 40 bushels. 

This crop is a heavy potash feeder, and requires fertilization with 
lime, and with potash and phosphoric acid when grown on such lighter 
soils as are deficient in these elements. 

The soy bean is withal one of the most promising of the annual 
leguminous forage crops, 
and, as before indicated, 
may prove of special value 
in connection with Indian 
corn, the latter supplying 
the ‘‘ roughness,” the soy 
bean producing the diges- 
tible crude protein neces- 
sary to make a complete 
and well-balanced ration. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


This annual clover has 
not become firmly estab- 
lished as a valuable winter 
soil mulch and green- 
manure crop. It is of 
comparatively recent in- 
troduction into American 
agriculture, although it 
has been grown in south- 
ern Europe for fifty years 
or more. <As in the ease 
of all the new forage crops, 


Fig. 18.—Alfalfa plant, three years old, showing a part of a 
the straight taproot and the much-branched crown. extravagant claims have 
been made concerning its 
value. It is not adapted to the Northern States, where the winters 
are severe, nor does it succeed in the prairie region. Crimson clover 
thrives on the lighter sandy loams, requires a great deal of moisture, 
and will not withstand either summer droughts or severe winter cold. 
These conclusions have only been arrived at after wasteful expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars by Northern farmers in the purchase of 
erimson-clover seed. This crop may be grown in the States south of a 
line through New Jersey, east Tennessee, and central Texas. Above 
this line crimson clover often matures fine crops, but can not be 
depended on. It is better adapted to the needs of the Southern 
farmers. 
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The seed is usually sown in July or August, using 12 to 15 pounds 
per acre. It needs to be only lightly covered, and a good plan is to 
sow on the fresh plowing and cover with a light harrow. A drought 
at any time is fatal to the stand, the plant dying quickly unless the 
ground continues moist. South of the latitude of Washington, D.C., 
if remains green all winter, and even makes some growth during occa- 
sional warm periods. In early spring the growth is very rapid, and 
it is in bloom, ready to eut for soiling purposes, from two to four 
weeks before red clover. It comes immediately after rye in the soil- 
ing series, and is ready to feed as soon as that crop commences to 
make its stalks and becomes unpalatable to most cattle. Or the crop 
may be turned under for green manure and its nitrogen-gathering 
qualities utilized by following with a nitrogen-requiring grain or 
grass crop. 

Crimson clover is an excellent preparatory crop for Indian corn, 
sowing it in the corn rows in late summer and turning if} under in 
time for the spring planting. It may be used in the same way for 
cotton or tobacco, supplying much nitrogen which has been drawn 
from the air and fixed in available and convenient form for the use 
of these crops. Its value as a winter soil muleh can not be overesti- 
mated. Moreover, it is better to have a useful clover mulch than one 
of weeds and annual grasses. Most Southern soils are deficient in 
organic matter, and their fertility can be rapidly increased by the use 
of leguminous crops, which may be turned under to supply this need- 
ful humus. 

The digestibility of crimson clover is about equal to that of red 
clover, and it requires the same fertilizers—lime, potash, and phos- 
phoriec acid. The yield when cut for hay is necessarily much less 
than that of red clover, because it is an annual, supplying only the 
one cutting. It does not displace that crop in rotations, but occupies 
a season when the perennial clovers are dormant. Crimson clover is 
especially valuable to dairymen, being ready for use at a time when 
succulent green food is at a premium, when the pastures are compara- 
tively bare. It is also valuable as a green manure crop in orchards, 
providing nitrogen in the best form and quantities, where an applica- 
tion of bone, nitrate, or barnyard manure would act too strongly, 
producing foliage at the expense of fruit. 

It is very important that crimson clover should be eut for hay not 
later than the time of full bloom. The ealyx is covered with rough, 
sharp-pointed hairs, which become stiff and brittle when the clover 
is fully ripe. It has been found that these hairs are liable to cause 
the formation of intestinal coneretions, phyto-bezoars, or hair balls, 
especially when the ripe seed heads of the crimson clover are eaten 
by horses or cattle. Many losses are liable to occur unless care is 
taken in the feeding. ! 
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This annual, which has recently come into cultivation, is a native 
of Florida and the West Indies. It is only adapted to the warmest 
parts of the Southern States, especially to Florida and the country 
bordering on the Gulf. Florida beggar weed is closely related to the 
beggar weeds, or beggar’s lice, of our Eastern woodlands, but in its 
upright habit and unbranching stems (fig. 19) resembles the prairie 
beggar weeds. On rich land the growth is very rank. It thrives on 
the lighter sandy soils and 
rich clays, growing from 6 
to 10 feet high, producing 
a great bulk of hay or of 
green manure. Wherever 
the ground has once been 
seeded beggar weed grows 
spontaneously during the 
month of June. In corn- 
fields it comes up after the 
last cultivation. Theseeds 


will not germinate until the 
MMe ese.) ground is warm, so that this 
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‘ grows best in well-culti- 
vated lands, making as 
rank a growth as the sun- 
flowers along the creek bot- 
toms in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

In from three to four 
months from germination 
the plant has ripened seed 
Fic.19.—Florida bebaus weed, grown at the Mississippi and. ey be plowed under 

Agricultural Experiment Station—plants 7 to 8 feet adding ral large amount of 

high. organic matter to the soil 
and at the same time reseeding the field. Where beggar weed is 
not spontaneous the seed should be sown broadcast at the rate of 
12 to 18 pounds per acre, and covered lightly. A thick seeding is bet- 
ter for hay than a thin one, as in the latter case the stems become 
coarse, woody, and indigestible. 

According to analyses of beggar weed made at the Florida Experi- 
ment Station,! 100 pounds of hay consisting of the upper portion of 
the plant, mainly leaves and branches, contained, before maturity, 
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‘Florida Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 11, 1890. 
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19.42 pounds of crude protein and 65 pounds of carbohydrates; and 
when seed was ripening, 15.75 pounds of crude protein and 69.15 
pounds of carbohydrates. Analyses at the Department of Agricul- 
ture gave as high as 21 per cent of crude protein before flowering. 
Digestion experiments have not been made, but as the hay is readily 
eaten by horses, mules, and cattle, and seems to be relished by them, 
it is undoubtedly as digestible as red clover. This plant, like other 
leguines, takes a part of its supply of nitrogen from the air, and does 
not depend wholly on the nitrates in the soil. It produces a greater 
bulk of feed than the cowpea, and grows without much care on culti- 
vated lands, but rapidly degenerates into an insignificant weed if the 
field is no longer cropped. 

Beggar weed thus becomes one of the most valuable forage plants 
of subtropical regions on rich lands, 
excelling cowpeas both as a hay 
plant and soilrenovator. Yields of 
from 4 to 6 tons of hay per acre are 
not unusual. 


THE FIELD PEA. 


There are many varieties of the 
field pea (fig. 20) in cultivation, 
showing conclusively that it is one 
of the oldest forage plants, and yet 
it has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of American farmers so largely 
as itdeserves. In Canada the acre- 
age is about the same as that of 
winter wheat. Much of the success 
of the Canadian farmers in fatten- 
ing beef and pork for export is said 
to be due to their extensive use of 


pea and oat hay and pea meal. F1q.20.—The Russian blue field pea, grown 
The field pea is adapted to cultiva- tom Canadian seed at Washington, D.C. 


# A ‘ ev 1897: a, flowering branch; b, pod. 
tion in the northern tier of States, 


from New England to Washington. It is sown in early spring at 
the proper time for seeding grain, using from 1 to 14 bushels of peas 
and an equal quantity of either oats, wheat, or barley. The crop is 
ready to cut for hay when the dominant variety in the mixture is 
nearly’ripe. If there are more peas than grain, then the yellowing of 
the pea vines and pods marks the proper time for cutting, or if the 
oats exceed the peas the mixture should be cut when the grains are 
in the dough stage. For a seed crop, the peas are often grown alone. 

The field pea is not suitable for cultivation in the Middle or South- 
ern States, because of the ravages of a vine mildew which affects the 
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yield of forage and seed. It requires a long, cool season, with gradu- 
ally increasing heat toward the time of maturity, 

According to average analyses, 100 pounds of Minnesota-grown pea 
hay' contained 12.4 pounds of crude protein and 66,2 pounds of fat 
and carbohydrates. Of this, 7.6 pounds of protein and 41.5 pounds 
of the carbohydrates were digestible, giving a nutritive ratio of 1 to 
5.7. One hundred pounds of the seeds contained 99.2 pounds of dry 
matter, of which 80.2 pounds were digestible, having a nutritive ratio 
of about 1 to 3. The average of all American analyses* shows a 
nutritive ratio for the seed of 1 to 2.8 and for pea meal of 1 to 3.2. 
This shows the peas to be a richer food than wheat bran, but less con- 
centrated than the gluten, linseed, cotton-seed, and soy-bean meals. 
The field pea is an excellent soiling crop for late spring and early 
summer use, furnishing a large amount of succulent forage, which is 
relished by cattle. It deserves wider cultivation by Northern farmers. 


CROPS OF LESS IMPORTANCE. 


In addition to these widely grown and well-known leguminous for- 
age crops, there are several which have only local importance for 
particular soils or special purposes. There are also many native spe- 
cies belonging to this group of nitrogen gatherers that have not passed 
the experimental stage of cultivation, but which might be recom- 
mended for trial by those who wish to have a more diversified list of 
forage plants on which to draw. 

Of the former class, perhaps the most important are alsike, or Swed- 
ish clover, for wet meadows in the northern tier of States; the broad 
bean, or horse bean, in New England; the white, blue, and yellow 
lupines for reclaiming the sand dunes along ocean coasts; the velvet 
bean forthe Florida orange groves; serradellain Pennsylvania; Japan 
clover in the South; the spring and winter vetches, which serve a like 
purpose with crimson clover and are adapted to a wider range of eli- 
mate; sainfoin and sulla taking the place of alfalfa in the South; 
goat’s rue in the central Roeky Mountain region; the white-flowered 
variety of crimson clover in Virginia; white clover in every pasture, 
and melilotus, or sweet clover, for the reclamation of sterile lands. 
Each of these sorts has had its especial merit, but some have undesir- 
able qualities. Thus, the seeds of horse bean and the lupines contain 
alkaloid poisons highly injurious to stock. The melilotus is offen- 
sive to cattle, and in rich ground becomes a weed; and fresh alsike 
clover forage is bitter and gives a rank taste to milk. 

Others of less value might be cited, such as the flat pea, which is 
one of the most widely advertised, although with very little to reeom- 
mend it. 


'Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 36. 
2 Appendix to Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1896. 
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SOME NATIVE FORAGE PLANTS. 


The eastern half of the United States is well supplied with legumi- 
nous forage crops. There are fully two dozen kinds of known value 
to choose from. ‘The soils and the climatie conditions are similar to 
those of Europe, whence have come most of our cultivated crops, as 
well as our farming methods. But the West has soils and a climate 
of its own, necessitating longer trials before any variety of forage 
plant can be pronounced a success. It is not possible to transplant 
bodily to this region a Kuropean system of agriculture. Thus far the 
Kast has not undertaken the cultivation of a single wild legume of all 
the species which form its rich native flora. The needs of the West 
are greater, and, as might have been expected, a number of wild sorts 
have been tried, though none are as yet cultivated on a large seale. 


THE DAKOTA VETCH. 


The Dakota vetch (Lotus americanus) is botanically related to the 
birds’-foot trefoil and the square-pod pea which are useful European 
species. It grows throughout the northern prairie region from Kansas 
to Montana, and is abundant on the Pacifie Coast. Ranchmen in the 
Upper Missouri Valley consider the Dakota vetch one of the best for- 
age plants onthe range. Where it is abundant, cattle are sure to get 
fat. It has been cultivated to some extent on plowed lands. It is quite 
a common practice to save the chaff that collects in the hay-baling 
machines and in the wagon beds when hauling hay to the balers. 
This chaff, containing often considerable quantities of seed, is seat- 
tered over the bottom lands in the valleys to further increase the 
amount of veteh in the hay. 

Analyses of South Dakota grown hay, consisting entirely of this 
vetch, gave 17.6 pounds of erude protein in each hundredweight of 
hay.’ The per cent digestible has not been determined, but it is 
undoubtedly high, as cattle become ‘‘ seal fat” where Dakota vetch is 
abundant. The Dakota vetch seeds freely in good seasons. In times 
of drought or shortage, stock eat it down closely and prevent its ripen- 
ing seed. Hence, the stand on the open range varies greatly, depend- 
ing on the abundance or scarcity of other feed. This vetch often 
grows 2 to 3 feet high in good soils and seasons, or may not be more 
than a few inches high during dry seasons or on sterile soils, but it 
roots deeply and is well adapted to its native prairies. The seed may 
be had for the gathering, and need not cost any more than clover or 
alfalfa, if the trouble is taken torun the chaff through a fanning mill. 


THE GROUND PLUM, 


The ground plum (Astragalus crassicarpus) is a prairie legume 
found throughout the Mississippi Valley. It has straggling fleshy 
stems, narrow leaflets and racemes of purple flowers, and produces 


' South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 40. 
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every year an enormous number of succulent pods, whence the plant 
received its name, Sheep and cattle eat both the pods and leaves, 
In Texas, where the razor-back hog runs at large on the ranges, the 
ground plum is rapidly becoming extinct, and is only found in fields 
and pastures protected by hog-proof fencing. 
The pods, or ‘‘ plums,” are sometimes used as a 
vegetable. 

The ground plum appears very early in spring, 
long before the clovers are ready to use, at a period 
when rich, succulent food is needed for cows and 
young stock. If it proves to be adaptable to eulti- 
vation, it will be a valuable addition to early spring 
soiling crops. The pods of the ground plum attain 
their full size from the last of April in southern 
Texas to the first of Junein North Dakota. They 
are then succulent and juicy. Later, asthe seeds 
ripen, the pods dry out and by midsummer have 
become hard, tough, and inedible. 


THE METCALFE BEAN, 


One of the most valuable groups of American 
Leguminosee is that of the wild beans, which are 
botanically closely allied to the common garden 
beans. ‘There is one species common to the 
Eastern United States, from Maine to Louisiana, 
occurring in copses and thickets, and valued in 
woodland pastures. In the Southwest there is 
a great variety of wild beans. They are scat- 
tered through every mountain canyon, on wooded 
slopes, and through the little parks along the 
streams. Formerly they were much more abun- 
dant, but are now relegated to cliffs and canyon 
walls, inaccessible to sheep and cattle, or to dry 
valleys, far from living water. In the mountains 
between the Rio Grande and the Gila the wild 
beans formerly supplied a great amount of feed 
for deer and cattle. Wherever there were wild 
beans cattle became fat. 

One of the best of these wild sorts is the Met- 
ealfe bean (Phaseolus retusus). This bean and 
all of its near relatives are perennials. They develop enormous 
fleshy roots that are often 4 to 6 inches in diameter and weigh 30 
pounds or more. The top of this fleshy root (fig. 21) is usually 6 or 8 
inches below the surface, so that the ground may be plowed or given 
a shallow cultivation without destroying the beans. The vines (fig. 22) 
grow out in every direction from the crown much like sweet potato — 
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Figc.21.—The fleshy root 
of the Metcalfe bean. 
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vines, varying from 6 to 10 or even 20 feet in length at the end of 


the first season. The racemes of scattered pink flowers (fig. 23) 
appear from July to September, and the pods and seeds (fig. 24) ripen 


freely in cultivation. 


FiaG. 22.—Leaves of the Metcalfe bean. 


All perennials which grow in semiarid and desert regions have some 
especial adaptation for preventing the loss of water. These may 
-inelude modifications of the protective surfaces of leaves and stems, 
such as thickening of the epidermis, the development of a dense coy- 


ering of hair, or it may consist, as in 
this case, of an enlargement of the 
stems or roots, thus providing reser- 
voirs in which water and plant food 
may be stored up during the season 
of growth for use during periods of 
drought or scarcity of water and food, 
Because of this special modification, 
the wild beans ought to be of greatim- 
portance and value in Southwestern 
agriculture. As drought- resistant 
crops, they should be much superior 
to any forage plant which has not 
this fleshy perennial root. 

The Metealfe bean is one of the 
most promising of our native forage 
plants. The amount of forage which 
it produces is naturally large, but it 
also shows a tendency to improve in 
quality and quantity with cultivation. 
demand for drought-resistant forage 


Fic. 23.—Flower cluster of the Metcalfe 
bean. 


There is constant and growing 
crops in the West and South- 


west, and the cultivation of those leguminous forage plants that show 
an adaptation to natural conditions is an exceedingly promising line 


of work. 
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TEXAS PEA. 


The Texas pea (Astragalus nuttallianus) is a perennial. It is like 
the ground plum in habit and general appearance, but with narrow 
curved, bladdery seed pods on an upright stem. It is abundant in 
central and northern Texas, preferring the drier ridges and stony hills, 
while the ground plum grows best in moister valley lands. It is mueh 
relished by cattle and is disappearing wherever the ranges have been 
overstocked. 

It grows well on cultivated land, increasing in height and amount 
of seed produced, thus indicating adaptability to improved conditions. 
The seeds ripen about the first of May, after which the leaves and 
stems die down and, becoming brittle, are broken to pieces and blown 
away. On the ranges the Texas pea supplies a large amount of highly 
nitrogenous forage in early spring, when such feed is most needed in 

the Southwest. With plenty of rain there is 
always plenty of grass for summer and au- 
tumn grazing. Forage plants that will supply 
feed before the grass starts are of the greatest 
possible value to stockmen. ‘The wild peas 
and vetches ought to be protected from exter- 
mination, and more extensively grown. 
THE STOLLEY VETCH. 
Another early pasture plant from central 
Texas is the Stolley vetech, which grows wild 
on the granite soils and red prairies. This 
vetch has the same habit and much the appear- 
ance of the hairy vetech. It branches from the 
base, the weak, trailing vines being 2 to 33 
== feet long. As many as 50 or 60 stems and 
ex gaa: ngnalarion Met- branches have been observed from a single 
root. This vetech has a somewhat local distri- 
bution, occurring in central and western Texas. It grows in the ereek 
bottoms and among the underbrush along streams, and where pro- 
tected from destruction by cattle, spreads to the open prairies. 

The seed lies dormant in the soil through the summer. With the 
coming of the fall rains it germinates, grows slowly during the 
winter, and blossoms about April 10. By the first of May it covers 
the ground with a dense mat of tangled herbage. The seeds ripen 
uniformly about the first week in May, after which the vetch straw 
dries and breaks up after the fashion of other annual plants. Cattle 
are very fond of this vetch, and devour all that is not protected by 
fences, so that it is now practically extinct except in favored localities. 
This vetch is one of the most promising of the many native sorts. Itis 
reported as abundant in central Texas, and is there highly esteemed by 
stockmen. The Stolley vetch bids fair to be one of the very best early 
spring forage plants, and deserves further and more extended trials. 


UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 


. 


By Henry E, ALvorp, C. E. 


Chief of the Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
INTRODUCTION, 


In making butter or cheese, a raw material (milk) is transformed 
into a commercial product. The process nay therefore be regarded 
as manufacturing, even if done on a farm where the milk is produced. 
When milk or cream from a number of farms is brought together at 
one place to be made into butter or cheese, under either the cooper- 
ative or the proprietary system, the establishment is considered a 
factory, and the industry is properly classed among manufactures. 
This classification has been adopted by the United States Census, 
where the butter and cheese made on farms appear as farm products 
in one volume and the same articles made at creameries and cheese 
factories are included among the products of manufactures in another 
volume. 

Regarding all butter and cheese making as a species of manufac- 
ture, the same principles should apply as to other manufactures. The 
eost of the work is of great importance, and should be carefully 
studied with a view to exercising every possible economy. ‘The sell- 
ing price of the finished product depends upon the market conditions 
rather than upon cost of production. Any saving which can be made 
in producing the raw material, or converting it into merchandise, 
ought primarily to benefit the milk producer, especially if the manu- 
facturing is done under one of the advantageous forms of cooperative 
dairying. 

Experience shows that in most lines of manufacture there are waste 
products, and upon the careful management of these often depends 
the difference between profit and loss in the business. The manu- 
facture of butter and cheese may be included in this statement. All 
cow owners, therefore, who make milk into butter or cheese, as well 
as owners and managers of creameries and factories, are concerned 
in studying economy of production, and should be interested in the 
important subject of the proper utilization of the waste products of 
the dairy. 

QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL BY-PRODUCTS. 


Butter and cheese making result in three well-known residues, 
which constitute the waste, or by-products, of dairying, namely, skim 
milk, buttermilk, and whey. For every pound of butter made there 
are 15 to-20 pounds of skim milk and about 3 pounds of buttermilk, 
and for every pound of cheese nearly 9 pounds of whey. The 
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aggregate of these by-products is therefore enormous, The butter 
and cheese annually produced in the United States leave as residues 
at least 24,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk, 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
buttermilk, and 2,500,000,000 pounds of whey. ‘This is about equal 
to 75,000,000 barrels of skim milk and buttermilk combined and 
7,000,000 barrels of whey. It is easier to deal with these quantities 
by the barrel than by the pound, although the latter would be more 
accurate. Some people are able to make skim milk and buttermilk 
worth $1 a barrel, or more, while others find difficulty in getting from 
ita value of 30 cents. This difference amounts to over $50,000,000, 
or an average of $4 for every butter and cheese making cow per year. 
The item is one of consequence, and the way in which these materials 
can be made to yield the most value is well worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 
SKIM MILK. 


Skimmed milk, or skim milk, should be first considered. It is by 
far the greatest in quantity. of the by-products of dairying, the most 
valuable and the most susceptible of varied and profitable uses. Skim 
milk is that portion of milk, or ‘‘whole milk,” which remains after 
removal or separation of the cream. The process of removal is gen- 
erally known. as skimming, although changes in method have been 
such as to largely substitute the term ‘‘separating.” The object of 
skimming or separating is to get all the fat out of the milk. The 
more completely this is done, the better the skimming. ‘Theoretically, 
skim milk contains no butter fat. Practically, however, it is impos- 
sible, by any method in vogue, to remove all of the fat, and therefore 
skim milk always contains more or less. The quantity depends upon 
the method of skimming and the skill with which it is done. 


METHODS OF SEPARATING THE CREAM. 


There are two distinct methods of getting cream from milk, with 
modifications of both. The older plan is to let the milk rest undis- 
turbed, or ‘‘set;” the fatty portion, which is lighter, naturally sepa- 
rates from the watery and heavier part of the fluid, ‘‘rises” and forms 
cream at the surface; this is known as the gravity method. The 
modern way is to employ mechanical devices which exert centrifugal 
force and throw the heavier parts of the milk outward from the center 
of revolution, thus separating the cream; this isthe centrifugal method, 
commonly called the separator plan. The success of the gravity method 
depends upon the conditions of time and temperature. The milk 
may be set in vessels shallow or deep. The higher the temperature 
to which the milk is subjected, the shallower should be the vessels or 
the body of milk and the longer the time required forcreaming. Deep 
vessels and low temperature, usually secured by setting in cold water, 
hasten creaming and effect more complete separation of the fat. 
Mechanical creaming is the most effective, and can be done in the 
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least time; its completeness depends upon the efficiency of the machine 
and the skill of its operator, 


PERCENTAGE OF FAT IN SKIM MILK. 


There is consequently material variation in the portion, or percent- 
age, of butter fat which skim milk contains, and this is about the only 
difference of consequence which is found in different lots of skim 
milk. Centrifugal separators are operated in ordinary practice so as 
to leave less than 0.1 of 1 per cent of fat in the skim milk; sometimes 
as little as 0.01 of 1 per cent. A number of trials with machines of 
eight different styles in this country gave an average result of 0.13 
of 1 per cent of fat. A similar set of 171 trials in Germany, with sep- 
arators of nine different patterns, gave an average of 0.243 of L per 
cent. ‘‘At the present time it is considered that where more than 0.1 
of 1 per cent of fat is left in skimmed milk a centrifugal machine is 
not doing perfect work” (Wing). As the separator system is very 
rapidly extending, V.1 of 1 per cent of fat may be adopted as the 
standard maximum fat content of skim milk. Skim milk from 
separators is the best skimmed; it is superfluous to eall it ‘‘separator 
skim milk,” because it is simply skim milk in the best sense, that is, 
the most completely skimmed. The deep-setting gravity method of 
creaming, when well managed, leaves from 0.2 to 0.4 of 1 per cent of 
fat in the skim milk; careless treatment may increase this to 1 per 
cent, but no such loss is consistent with good dairying, and half of 1 
per cent should be the maximum allowed. The old-style shallow- 
set method of creaming usually results in a comparatively high per- 
centage of fat’ in the skim milk. This method may be so skillfully 
managed as to leave not more than 0.3 of 1 per cent of fat, but 0.5 of 
1 per cent and more is not uncommon. No dairyman ean afford to 
lose as much as half of 1 per cent in his skim milk, and it is absurd to 
call any article by this name which contains 1 per cent of fat or more. 
Such milk is not skimmed, or is but partly skimmed. It certainly is 
not ‘‘skim milk.” 

COMPOSITION OF SKIM MILK. 


A fair standard for the composition of skim milk is 90.5 per cent of 
water and 9.5 per cent of solids, including the fat. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts prescribes a legal standard of 9.3 per cent total solids for 
skim milk. The solids other than fat are casein and albumen, rang- 
ing from 3 to 3.5 per cent; milk sugar, from 4.7 to 5 per cent, and ash, 
from 0.7 to 0.8 per cent. The solids of skim milk sometimes rise to 
10 per cent, but it should always be remembered, in using this article, 
that in 100 pounds only 9 to 10 pounds can be relied upon as being 
food material; the rest is water. 


THE BEST USE OF SKIM MILK. 


The best use to which skim milk can be applied is as human food, 
in its natural, uncooked state. The value of the article as a desirable 
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and useful portion of an everyday diet for most people is not at all 
appreciated. ‘his use of skim milk ought to be very largely increased. 

In the course of dietary studies made at the Maine State College 
during the year 1595 special attention was given to milk, for the rea- 
sons stated in the following from the report of Director W. H. Jordan: 


(1) Milk has a widespread use as an article of diet, and in all civilized coun- 
tries is an important item of food supply. 

(2) Milk is a very valuable food. It contains a mixture of the three classes of 
nutrients in forms that are readily digested and assimilated. 

(3) Milk is a low-cost animal food in proportion to its value as based upon 
chemical analysis. It isshown * * * that when milk is purchased at $2 per 
hundred pounds the cost of a pound of edible solids is 15.7 cents, while the cost of 
a pound of edible solids in beef at $10.50 per hundred pounds is 34.3 cents. This 
is a comparison of the retail cost of milk (fresh and not skimmed) with the cost 
of hind-quarter beef when purchased by the carcass. Beef bought as steak at 
retajl prices would have a much higher comparative cost. 

(4) Notwithstanding the high quality and general distribution of milk as a food, 
it seems by many to be regarded as a luxury in the purchase of which economy 
must be exercised. This attitude toward this particular food may in part be 
explained by the somewhat prevalent notion that a free supply of milk in the 
dietary is not economical, because it is supposed that as much of other foods is 
eaten as would be the case if the milk were not taken. This belief runs contrary 
to certain generally accepted facts which relate to the physiological use of foods, 
and it only remains for experimental data to prove or disprove its correctness. 
Again, milk is not given full credit by people at large for its true nutritive value. 
Surprise is generally occasioned by the statement that a quart of milk has approxi- 
mately the food value of a pound of steak. It is important to demonstrate, for 
reasons of economy, whether, as is the custom with many, it is wise to purchase 
the least possible quantity of milk and exercise little care in buying meats. 

Trials were accordingly made by which a large number of young 
men, students at college, were furnished milk as a part of their daily 
diet, the quantity being varied during successive trial periods. The 
milk was much relished by a large majority of the students, and at 
the time the quantity was greatest there was no indication of any 
effects injurious tohealth. Whenafter a fixed, although liberal, allow- 
ance in one period, milk was supplied to be used ad libitum in the 
next, the quantity thus voluntarily consumed increased 55 per cent, the 
increase amounting to about 1 pound of milk per day to each person. 
It was conclusively shown that such free use of milk diminished the 
consumption of other foods. In the springtime the additional milk 
replaced other animal foods, while in the fall it replaced vegetable 
foods, this by a process of selection entirely natural and almost invol- 
untary. The daily cost of food per man was 8 cents less during the 
period when milk was furnished in unlimited quantity than when the 
supply was limited. Following are the main results of these trials, as 
summarized in the report mentioned: 

(1) The cost of the animal foods bought for the commons of the Maine State 


College during two hundred and nine days was 69 per cent of the total food cost, 
varying in the different periods from 63.7 to 73.1 per cent. This shows very clearly 
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the direction in which economy can most effectively be exercised in purchasing a 
food supply. 

(2) The freer use of milk did not, as is supposed by some to be the case, increase 
the gross weight of food eaten. The extra amount of food consumed replaced 
other animal foods to a nearly corresponding extent in the first trial and caused a 
proportionate diminution in the consumption of vegetable foods in the second 
study. 

* * % * % *% *% 

(4) In both trials the increased consumption of milk had the effect of materi- 
ally narrowing the nutritive ratio of the dietary, a result which, in view of the 
recognized tendency of Americans to consume an undue proportion of fats and 
carbohydrates, appears to be generally desirable. 

(5) The dietaries in which milk was more abundantly supplied were somewhat 
less costly than the others and at the same time were fully as acceptable. 

(6) These results indicate that milk should not be regarded as a luxury, but as 
an economical article of diet which families of moderate income may freely pur- 
chase as a probable means of improving the character of the dietary and of cheap- 
ening the cost of their supply of animal foods. 


In the Maine experiments referred to above, fresh whole milk was 
used, having a fat content of 3.6 per cent. It can not be doubted, 
however, that the same general results would have been obtained had 
skim milk been used instead. ‘To some this would have been less 
acceptable, but while the total quantity consumed might have been 
less, the daily cost would also have been still further decreased, and 
the ‘‘balance” of the daily ration would have been still more im- 
proved. The use of skim milk instead of whole milk as food, in its 
natural state, is simply a matter of taste and habit. It must not be 
forgotten that a quart of skim milk contains more protein than a 
quart of whole milk, and the former is better and cheaper than the 
latter as a substitute for meats and other animal foods. 

A report upon dietary studies made at the University of Tennessee 
in 1897, contains the following: 

What is needed is to use foods better adapted to the needs of the body; in other 
words, food which contains more protein. Suchare * * * and milk, which 
is of itself an economical and well-balanced food, and skim milk, which has all 
the protein and half the fuel value of whole milk, and is, in most localities, the 


most economical source of animal protein. * * * The nutrients in milk are 
equal in physiological value to those of meats, and are far less expensive. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO TRADE IN SKIM MILK. 


An eminent contributor to the Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association lately wrote: ‘‘The question of how to dispose of more 
separated (skimmed) milk to the public without reducing the price of 
pure (whole) milk, is, to my mind, the most important dairy problem 
of the day.” Earnest effort should be made to accomplish this object. 
Health and police officials having in charge the regulations for milk 
supply of cities and large towns should study the problem as one in 
which producers and consumers are alike interested. The advantages 
to be gained by an increased use of skim milk will repay the trouble 
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incident to devising local methods for preventing fraud in connection 
with the sale of this article. One way which has proved efficient in 
some places, is to allow skim milk to be sold only from vehicles, stores, 
and cans in which no other milk or cream is kept, carried, or offered 
for sale, all to be plainly marked ‘‘skim milk,” with, perhaps, the 
maximum price at which it may be sold. Such restrictions, however, 
seem to be unnecessary. In the factory towns of New England, skim 
milk from near-by creameries is sold in large quantities among the 
families of mill operatives at 4 cents and 3 cents a quart, and some- 
times for 2 cents, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. The 
most common retail price for skim milk is half the price of whole milk 
at the same place. It furnishes a supply of cheap and wholesome 
food to those needing it, and has been found to interfere little, if at 
all, with the regular trade in whole milk. Skim milk is so bulky, 
compared with its value, less than one-tenth part being useful as food, 
that transporting it for any distance is very expensive. This diffi- 
culty has been partly overcome, in a few instances, by evaporating a 
portion of the water or partly condensing the milk. <A product 
results which has decided commercial and domestic advantages. 
There is evidently room for more ‘‘ plain condensed skim milk” or 
‘*partly condensed skim milk” to be advantageously sold in many 
local markets. 
SKIM MILK IN COOKING. 


Besides the use of skim milk as human food in its raw state, there 
are many ways in which it can be advantageously used in cooking. 
As a substitute for water in preparing various dishes, as well as for 
others mainly made of milk, there is no waste, but a distinct gain in 
food value. This is especially true in making bread. Milk adds to 
the weight and nutritive value of the loaf. Substituted for water, 
enough flour may be saved to more than pay for the milk, and yet 
produce a loaf of equal weight and greater food value. As an encour- 
agement to this use of skim milk, the premium list for the annual exhi- 
bition of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association at London includes 
prizes for four or five classes of bread made with skim milk instead 
of water. Two comparisons of the chemical composition of bread 
made in these two ways are given in the following table, taken from 
recent reports of the exhibitions referred to: 


Comparisons of water bread and skim-milk bread. 


Kind of bread. Water. Fat. Protein. Mee oles Ash. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Percent. 


URGE PEGE co eee eer ee ee 39. 96 0.12 7.31 52. 92 0.29 
Water bron. 22-2 2(o 5g) Bey se Bb ees 87.20 u48 9.69 51.73 1.20 
Sistem netic broach ios ec fo te, Gk 38. 64 51 9.19 51.38 28 


TT ora ee en a aos 2 een SOP 30. 44 .80 10. 24 56. 32 2.20 
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These figures show the milk bread to be richer in fatty matter and 
markedly superior in the albuminoid or flesh-forming constituents, 
‘due undoubtedly to the casein of milk becoming incorporated with 
the fibrin of the flour.” ‘‘Itis clear from these comparisons that the 
milk bread is more nutritious than ordinary water bread.” One of 
the reports further states: ‘‘ All these breads certainly looked appe- 
tizing, and they were most undeniably nutritious. In white bread, 
especially, the use of milk instead of water gives a loaf an excellent 
appearance and taste, and the milk not only renders it more valuable 
as food, but easier of digestion.” 

Bakers have long known the value of skim milk in bread making, 
and yet it is not as generally used in this way as it should be. This 
is partly owing to the unfortunate restrictions in some large cities, 
which make it difficult for bakers to get the skim milk wanted. One 
baker gives these reasons for using skim milk largely instead of water: 
**(1) It makes a loaf which is more moist and will remain moist longer; 
(2) it makes a closer loaf; (3) it improves the eating quality of the 
bread; (4) the sugar in the milk caramels in baking and browns the 
crust.” He advises adding the milk when making the dough and not 
in the sponge. 

The general opinion seems to be that the more thoroughly milk is 
skimmed the better it is suited to the needs of bakers and confec- 
tioners. The sale of skim milk to this class of consumers is capable 
of being very largely increased. (See note, p. 528.) 

Used in this way, skim milk may be made to net the producers from 
50 cents to $1.50 per hundred pounds, which is better than any other 
known market, except consumption in the families of the producers 
themselves. 


SKIM MILK AS FEED FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Next to human food, the most profitable use to which skim milk can 
be applied is in feeding domestic animals of various kinds. Reports 
and bulletins of the agricultural experiment stations of Europe as 
well as America contain numerous results comparing skim milk with 
other articles for stock feeding and showing its successful use, espe- 
cially with young and growing animals. In numerous eases figures 
are given which indicate the value which can be obtained from skim 
milk thus used, but it is safer to accept these values as relative rather 
than absolute. 

The important facts which seem to be proved by these experiments 
are as follows: (1) Skim milk gives the best returns when fed to very 
young animals, constituting the greater part of their food; (2) it ‘is 
next best for animals making rapid growth but which need food other 
than milk and mainly of a more carbonaceous character; (3) except 
for the very young, skim milk gives much better results when used 
in combination with other materials, generally grain, than when fed 
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alone; (4) no ciass of live stock gives a better return for skim milk 
fed to it than poultry of various kinds. The nutritive ratio of skim 
milk ranges from 1:1.7 to 1:2; it is therefore a highly nitrogenous 
food and too ‘‘narrow” or concentrated to be used alone save in 
exceptional cases. Hence, the advice is given to feed it usually in 
combination with some carbonaceous material, like corn meal, to 
‘*broaden” the ratio and ration. 

Skim milk for chickens.—The New York Experiment Station reports 
growing chickens successfully upon a diet which was mainly skim 
milk, although they had the run of fields. It was estimated that while 
allowing 25 cents per 100 pounds for the milk and some other food in 
proportion, the cost of producing a pound of live weight was less than 
6 cents up to the time the birds weighed about 3 pounds. The milk 
was fed sweet in this case, but it has been found equally satisfactory 
to use it when loppered and quite thick, and in the latter form there 
seems to be less waste. Several careful feeders believe skim milk to 
be worth fully 50 cents per 100 pounds when judiciously fed to tur- 
keys and poultry. 

Skim milk for hogs.—The greatest number of experiments recorded 
are in connection with the use of skim milk in feeding swine. Director 
Henry, of Wisconsin, has written as follows on this subject: 

Skim milk has a higher value with stockmen than merely serving as a substi- 
tute for grain. All of the constituents of milk are digestible, and this by-product 
of the creamery is rich in muscle and bone building constituents. The writer 
conducted experiments in which milk and other foods were fed to pigs for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of these feeds on the muscle and bone of 
hogs. It was found by actually testing the strength of the bones that milk made 
the strongest bones of any food that was fed. When we consider the use of this 
food for bone and muscle building, also remembering its easy digestion and how, 
by adding variety, it makes other food articles more palatable and probably 
assists in their digestion, we must hold skim milk as occupying a high place in 
the list of feed stuffs available on most farms. 

From the numerous results reported in pig feeding these items may 
be taken: Ten pounds of skim milk produce as much gain with 
young pigs as 15 pounds with maturing swine. With young pigs, 1 
or 2 ounces of corn meal (or its grain equivalent) to 1 quart of milk 
seems enough. The proportion of the grain must be gradually 
increased until in finishing off pork, with animals weighing 200 pounds 
or more, the meal may become two-thirds the weight of the milk. 

Authorities differ much as to the relative merits of having the skim 
milk sweet or sour, but the weight of evidence seems to favor sour 
milk for swine. Yet, the milk must not be too sour; the sugar of milk 
certainly has food value, and in very sour milk this has been largely 
replaced by lactic acid. Too much lactic acid is believed to be inju- 
rious. In different trials 100 pounds of skim milk has shown a feed- 
ing value equivalent to 20 to 28 pounds of corn meal; its money value 
may be thus easily computed, with the market price of corn meal as 
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a base. But several experimenters, upon a basis of ‘‘4-cent pork,” 
report returns of 20 to 30 cents per hundred pounds of skim milk. 
Danish experiments give 6 pounds of separated milk as the equivalent 
of 1 pound of barley or rye, 4 pounds of potatoes, and 8 pounds of 
mangel beets, when fed to swine. All agree that for economical feed- 
ing, While the skim milk may be acid, it must be sound and not 
putrid; skim milk from neglected, unclean, creamery tanks is often 
miserable stuff, hardly worth hauling away, and sometimes actually 
dangerous to feed. The following table of comparative values, taken 
from the Wisconsin Report of 1895, may be useful for reference: 


Comparison of values of corn and milk. 


Value of corn, Value of 100 pounds of skim milk. | 


Per ton. | Per bushel. | Maximum. | Minimum. | Average. 


Dollars. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


10 28 16 9 
12 33.6 19 11 
14 93. 2 22 13 
16 44.8 25 15 
18 50 28 16 


20 56 18 


As the result of ten years continued experiments, the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station advises the following proportions for combining 
skim milk and corn meal in feeding pigs: 

Animals 20 to 70 pounds weight: 2 ounces meal to 1 quart milk; nutritive ratio 
1:2.8 to 1:3. 

Animals 70 to 130 pounds weight: 4 ounces meal to1 quart milk; nutritive ratio 
1: 3.6 to 1.4. 

Animals 130 to 200 pounds weight: 6 ounces meal to 1 quart milk; nutritive ratio 
1:4.5 to 1.5. 


This station reports that it has never been able to get as much as 
50 cents per hundred pounds for skim milk fed to pigs. 

Skim milk for calves.—Calves appear to be next in favor as profit- 
able consumers of skim milk, and some authorities conclude, after 
reviewing the records, that calves make greater gains than pigs from 
a given quantity of skim milk. There has been much prejudice on the 
part of some against using well-skimmed milk, such as comes from 
farm separators and separator creameries, especially for veal calves. 
But there is abundant evidence that good results follow proper care 
and judicious feeding. ‘The use of whole milk for calves, except for 
a week or so, is simply wasteful. ‘‘One ecent’s worth of oil meal will 
do calves as much good as a pound of butter (or butter fat in milk). 
Besides this, skim milk from a separator, when run through immedi- 
ately after milking and fed while new and warm and sweet, is better 
for calves than milk which is old and partly sour, even though the 
latter contains a quarter of the fat originally in it” (Goodrich). | 
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The Ontario Experiment Station of Canada reports that after twenty 
years of careful work it is evident that whole-milk calves cost too 
much, adding: ‘‘Skimmed milk and linseed meal are a good substitute 
for whole milk in feeding calves. A young beast fed on a skim-milk 
ration, with adjuncts, may be made to weigh almost as much when 
one year old as one of similar breeding fed on whole milk with adjuncts 
of a similar character.” 

The Iowa Experiment Station, which has given particular attention 
to calf feeding, considers oil meal as too nitrogenous, making the 
ration too ‘‘narrow” except for very young calves. Oatmeal and corn 
meal are found better to ‘‘ balance” the skim milk after the first four 
weeks. The mixture producing the greatest gain at the least cost was 
found to be nine parts corn meal to one part flax meal, and 1 pound 
of this mixture was used to 18 or 20 pounds of skim milk to each calf 
per day, the meal being later increased to 2 pounds a day. Grade 
Shorthorn calves thus fed made gain at a cost of from 1 to 2 cents a 
pound, the skim milk being rated at 15 cents per hundredweight. 
Started on such a ration, the milk was gradually withdrawn after the 
first one hundred days, and these calves reached an average weight 
of 760 pounds when one year old, a gain of 660 pounds in three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

The Minnesota Station, in a trial with younger calves, found that 
a whole-milk ration cost nearly 10 cents per day and produced no 
more gain than in some of the calves on skim milk. The latter made 
an average gain of 14 pounds per day, at a daily cost of 34 cents; the 
feeding period was twenty-four weeks. 

At the Massachusetts Station, with veal selling at 4} cents live 
weight, the skim milk on which it was raised was made to yield 37 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Calves for veal may be started on whole milk, gradually shifted to 
skim milk, and finally finished off with whole milk for a week or ten 
days, to give them a smooth appearance and improve their sale. In 
a number of careful trials reported, calves gained 1 pound in weight 
from 10 to 16 pounds of skim milk. 

Calves for beef stock can be profitably raised on a diet largely skim 
milk, but should be taught to eat hay and grain as soon as possible. 
Heifers for dairy purposes should grow in a thrifty way, but should 
not get fat; for these skim milk is the best food of all until they are 
a year old, wheat bran and middlings being added as soon as they 
will eat them. : 

In feeding milk to calves, especially young ones, overfeeding must 
be guarded against, and the milk can be used to the best advantage 
when fresh from the separator, and warm, as already described. If 
skim milk from a creamery is used, great care must be exercised to 
prevent injury from old or tainted milk. Calves are much sooner 
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made sick with bad milk than are pigs. If the milk is clean and 
pure, acidity does not hurt, but dirty and putrid milk is death to 
calves. 

Skim milk for lambs.—There are few records of carefully conducted 
experiments in feeding skim milk to lambs. But one at the North 
Carolina Experiment Station showed the milk thus used to be abso- 
lutely lost, and even injurious to some extent, and a similar report 
from Germany is equally unfavorable, milk being the least satisfac- 
tory of a number of food materials compared. 

Skim milk for colls.—The Iowa Experiment Station reports an 
experiment in feeding colts in which milk was one of the important 
items, and coneludes: ‘‘The results of utilizing separator milk for 
feeding colts may be regarded as highly satisfactory.” Ten pounds 
of skim milk were found to be the equivalent of 1 pound of grain. 
This accords with the results in several private trials known to the 
writer. In Prussia suckling colts are fed some skim milk and also 
buttermilk. 


Skim milk for horses.—The Cooperative Dairy Association of Ham- 
burg is reported as feeding large quantities of skim milk to its work- 
ing horses with satisfactory results. 


Skim milk for cows.—A seemingly unnatural use for skim milk, 
but one which has been reported as satisfactorily practiced in a num- 
ber of places, is as food for mileh cows. Some German accounts are 
given of mixing skim milk with water, a very little at first and gradu- 
ally increased until the cows are taught to drink the milk alone. 
Others describe using milk and meal or bran of some kind to make a 
paste, and claims are made that in this form 10 pounds of skim milk 
replace 1 pound of wheat or rye bran, having the same food value 
with cows. The method of feeding skim milk back to the cows pro- 
ducing it, which has been most practiced and advocated in Europe, 
originated in Sweden. The milk is heated to 155° or 160° F. for 
half an hour, then cooled to 100°, and rennet is added. While the 
milk is thickening an equal weight of chaff or finely cut straw is 
mixed in, and after being well stirred it is allowed to stand two or 
three hours in a large tub or tank. The separated whey is then drawn 
off and poured over the mixture, that as much as possible may be 
absorbed. The whole mass is then left to ferment from forty to forty- 
eight hours, according to the weather, when it is regarded as prepared 
for feeding. Cows are given as much of this ‘‘skim-milk feed” as 
will equal a gallon of milk per day. It is claimed that as thus pre- 
pared a gallon of skim milk amply replaces 4 pounds of concentrated 
grain food. Reports from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are favor- 
able to this method of utilizing creamery skim milk, and some who 
have tried it in this country make like ies while others give a 
eontrary opinion. 
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CHEESE MADE OF SKIM MILK, 


Skim milk may be made into cheese. If the latter is of the ‘* white- 
oak” variety known in some parts of the United States, it is not 
easily sold, and the rate of value obtained for the milk is very low. 
Yet skim cheese has a really high food value, and may be used to 
advantage in cooking. In Europe both hard and soft cheeses, and 
several varieties of these, are made from skim milk, and so skillfully 
ripened or cured as to be readily sold and acceptable to consumers. 
The conversion of skim milk into cheese of better quality deserves 
more attention in America. Skim cheese should always enter the 

/ market, however, plainly marked and fully identified, as is required 
by law in several States. 

Cottage cheese.—This product, also called pot cheese or smear-case, 
is a form into which skim milk is easily converted. It is nutritious 
and a favorite not only as made and used at home, but for sale in the 
markets of cities and towns. Prices vary so much locally that no 
reliable figures can be given, but some persons report that they have 
realized fully $1 per hundredweight for milk thus used, and it is cer- 
tain that good returns can usually be obtained in this way, and the 
sale of this kind of cheese might be greatly increased. 

Filled cheese.—The article now known by law in this country as 
‘*filled cheese” and in Europe as ‘‘margarine cheese” has skim milk 
for its chief component. To the skim milk is added some cheap form 
of fat, usually of animal origin, but sometimes vegetable, to replace 
the original fat of milk. The product resulting is, while not too old, 
a good counterfeit of whole-milk cheese. Laws have become necessary 
to prevent fraud in selling it and to check the disastrous effects upon 
the reputation of genuine United States cheese at home and abroad, 
caused by the substitution on a large scale of this cheap imitation. 


FERTILIZER FROM SKIM MILE. 


In the various ways described, skim milk can be used, either in its 
natural state or manufactured, as food for man and beast, and can 
thus be made to yield a value to the producer ranging from 15 or 20 
cents to $1, or even more, per 100 pounds. As in all such eases, the 
profit will depend largely upon the skill of the feeder or the person 
who finds the market for the milk or its product. But if use in one 
or more of these ways is impossible and no sale can be made for other 
purposes, it must always be remembered that skim milk possesses a 
positive value as a fertilizer. Its composition is such that when com- 
pared with carefully saved animal manures or commercial fertilizers 
it is regarded as worth from $2 to $2.80 per ton, or 10 to 14 cents per 
100 pounds—this, if used in a compost pile and properly managed. 
It remains for the experiment stations to determine whether skim 
milk has not a still higher value as a manure, if applied directly to 
growing crops. 
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But there are other ways of utilizing skim milk in quantities greater 
or less, besides its use as a food for animals or plants. ‘The casein 
and the sugar in skim milk, which are its principal solid constituents, 
can both be separated and put into commercial form. In separating 
the curd or casein, whey remains, which contains the sugar and ash 
and such small quantity of fat as there may be, and this whey will 
be mentioned later. Casein, when separated and dried, forms a hard, 
horny, and elastic mass, which can be used in different ways. And 
(according to Fleischmann) when combined with the oxides and salts 
of the metals of the calcium group, casein forms a cement-like com- 
pound, insoluble in water. 

Paper dressed with casein.—The principal use for dried casein in 
this country is for sizing or dressing in the manufacture of paper. 
For this purpose it takes the place of several kinds of glue, but, as 
the latter are all cheap, it follows that skim milk can not be worth 
much to be converted into this commercial form, although the quan- 
tity which may be thus used in connection with paper making is 
almost unlimited. Already there are several establishments con- 
nected with creameries or located in the creamery districts of New 
York and New England engaged in making large quantities of dried 
casein, the product being contracted for by paper makers. 

Manufacture of dried casein.—For various reasons it is expedient to 
make casein in a place by itself and specially prepared, but the build- 
ing and equipment are not necessarily expensive. The milk pre- 
ferred is that from separators, containing the least possible portion of 
fat. It is placed in large tanks arranged for heating and raised to a 
temperature of 130° F.; 6,000 or 8,000 pounds may be thus handled at 
once. A special formula of acid is then applied, the best acid or 
mixture of acids to use and the quantity being secrets of the process. 
The milk at once coagulates and the curd is precipitated. The whey 
is then drawn off and the curd broken up to facilitate separation. At 
this stage the curd is rather stringy and tenacious. It is shoveled out 
to a draining table with high sides and covered with coarse cloth, 
where if is further drained and the whey and remaining acid are washed 
out by running streams of cold water over and through the curd. 
It is then allowed to drain and dry for two hours, or, instead, it is 
passed through a hand press and is pressed dry. The curd then 
becomes more flaky. It is then run through a cheese-curd mill, 
ground fine, and spread thinly on drying trays which have cloth bot- 
toms. These trays are placed in tiers in a drying oven or flue, heated 
with steam pipes, and having an upward air draft much like large 
fruit evaporators. At a temperature of 120° F. it usually requires 
about twenty-four hours to dry, and the curd is stirred occasionally. 
It has then reached its commercial form. It is in small, yellowish- 
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white, irregular lumps, similar to coarse gum arabic. Some skill is 
needed to prevent too much discoloration. If an undue portion of 
milk sugar remains in the curd and the heat is too great, the sugar 
caramelizes and makes the dried curd so dark in color as to be unsal- 
able. When it is quite dry it is put up in 2-bushel meal sacks of 70 
pounds weight each and is ready for shipment. For the skim milk to 
be used for this purpose manufacturers pay from 10 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds in different places. From a hundredweight of milk about 3} 
pounds of merchantable dried casein can be made. The selling price 
to the paper makers is 4 to 7 cents per pound, but of course much 
depends upon the distance it has to go to be used and the cost of 
transportation. It is evident that milk thus used does not yield to 
the producers its value as a feeding material for any class of growing 
live stock, and in some cases not even its value as a farm fertilizer. 

Use of whey from casein as hog feed.—The whey, which is a waste 
product, is too strongly acid when drawn off for any feeding purpose. 
But it has been found that by treating with alkali and mixing it with 
more or less buttermilk it can be utilized for feeding swine. 

Fertilizer from casein.—A few years ago a firm in Pennsylvania 
desiccated casein ina similar way and offered it as a source of nitrogen 
to fertilizer manufacturers, but the price obtained did not satisfy 
those concerned, and that method of utilizing skim milk ceased. 

Casein as a substitute for celluloid.—There is at least one establish- 
ment in this country which converts the casein of skim milk into a 
form so hard as to be a good substitute for ivory, bone, and celluloid. 
Billiard balls, backs for brushes, combs, checks, and buttons are 
among the articles made. The material is sometimes called lactite. 
It is nearly white, with a yellowish shade, but may be variously col- 
ored, and when made black it is a fair imitation of hard rubber. The 
process of manufacture is similar to that already described for dried 
casein, but greater care has to be taken to prevent discoloration. 
The chemical treatment is more complex, and powerful pressure is 
required to give the final solidity and desired shapes. 


SKIM MILK USED IN WHITEWASH AND IN MANUFACTURES. 


For many years the use of skim milk in whitewash has been known 
to prevent the coating from peeling off, and at one time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave out a simple recipe for making a skim-milk 
paint. It is mixed with hydraulic cement, or ‘‘ water lime,” so as to 
make a thin paint, and laid on with a broad, flat brush. One pound 
of cement to a gallon of milk is the usual mixture. Not more than a 
gallon or two should be mixed at once for one workman, and it has to 
be kept gently stirred and used immediately. If stirred too much, it 
will harden. This makes an excellent, durable, and inexpensive 
covering for any structure of wood or stone. If nothing but cement 
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and milk are used, the color will be a light, yellowish brown, but other 
coloring matter may be added in the form of dry pigment. Another 
mixture for similar use is sour milk eurd, linseed oil, chalk, and water. 
Emulsions of olive oil and skim milk are used in wool manufacture 
as a dressing for the wool. 

The following extract indicates other uses for skim milk: 

Lactarine or casein gum is almost pure casein specially prepared, which, when 
dissolved in ammonia, is used for fixing and thickening colors in calico printing. 
Casein lime or casein cement is made out of skim-milk cheese poor in fat. It is 
very useful, and is much (?) used in carpentry. The cheese is cut into small 
morsels, quickly dried, and ground into a fine powder, which is mixed with 20 per 
cent of burnt chalk. If it be desired to keep it for some time, it must be put into 
closed vessels and mixed intimately with not more than 1 per cent of camphor. 
Casein lime comes in fair quantities from Switzerland. (Fleischmann. ) 


BUTTERMILK AND ITS USES. 


Next to skim milk in importance among the waste products of the 
dairy is buttermilk. The two are much alike in chemical composi- 
tion, their main difference being physical. Besides this, while skim 
milk is in most cases sweet when used, buttermilk is uniformly sour, 
although varying much in the degree of acidity. The total solids 
of buttermilk average 9.5 per cent; the casein and albumen are rather 
less in buttermilk than in skim milk, and the fat should be, while 
the sugar is a little more and the ash about the same. The per- 
centage of fat is the most likely to vary of any of the constituents, 
this depending upon skill in churning. But with modern methods of 
well-ripened cream and exhaustive churning at low temperature there 
is likely to be as little fat in the buttermilk as in well-skimmed milk. 
The usual nutritive ratio is therefore 1 to 2 or less. 


BUTTERMILK AS FOOD, 


The best use for buttermilk, also, is as human food, in its natural 
state and in cooking. Sales are large in many places and might be 
much increased by proper management. <A good article, the real 
residuum of butter making, taken from the churn and delivered 
while reasonably fresh, often sells at a higher price than skim milk; 
it sometimes retails for as much as whole milk. But a great deal of 
surplus milk in cities and towns, after being ‘‘much traveled” and 
becoming quite sour, is churned for the purpose of changing its 
appearance and consistency and sold for buttermilk. Such an article, 
although likely to contain a higher percentage of fat (the same as the 
milk thus manipulated), is not to be compared with the genuine 
buttermilk, fresh from the churn of a country dairy or creamery. 


LIVE STOCK FED ON BUTTERMILK. 


If fed to live stock, buttermilk seems to be best adapted to calves 
and pigs. For calves it must not be allowed to get too sour nor too 
old; the animals receiving it should not be very young, and the 
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change from sweet milk to buttermilk should be made gradually and 
carefully. As food for swine, some experimenters report better 
results from buttermilk than skim milk, and some the contrary. At 
the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station ‘‘the pigs fed butter- 
milk grew faster and shrunk less in dressing than the pigs fed skim 
milk. At 13 cents per 100 pounds, the financial returns were c¢on- 
siderably in favor of buttermilk; rating both at 15 cents, the two 
gave about the same profit.” In other places the opinion is expressed 
that buttermilk has about four-fifths the value of skim milk. Thisis 
about the relative value of the two articles in the opinion of experi- 
enced and observing feeders. 


SOURCES, COMPOSITION, AND USES OF WHEY. 


Whey is the by-product of dairying remaining to be considered, 
with its uses. When cheese is made from milk, whether the milk be 
skimmed or not, the only waste product is whey. And,as already 
stated, whey results from separating the casein from skim milk for 
use in the arts. 

From every hundred pounds of milk converted into cheese about 
90 pounds of whey is obtained, and this includes a large part of the 
solids of the milk—from one-third to almost one-half of them. Whey 
itself, a watery, semitransparent liquid in appearance, is composed 
of about 93 per cent of water and 7 per cent solids. The latter 
include the greater part of the albumen of milk, which has not been 
coagulated by the rennet, nearly all the sugar of milk, some of the 
ash, and small fractions of casein and fat. Stated in figures, average 
whey contains 0.35 of 1 per cent of fat, 1 per cent of albumen and 
easein, 5 per cent of sugar, and 0.65 of 1 per cent of ash. The fat 
may be increased by carelessness on the part of the cheese maker; 
but if the latter be expert, there will be no serious escape of fat in the 
whey, however rich the milk. The whey from good cheese making is 
therefore very uniform in composition and quality, but the solids 
rise and fall with those of the milk it comes from; the better the milk 
the better the whey. The albumen is valuable as a food, but the 
sugar is so largely in excess that whey is a carbonaceous material, 
with a broad nutritive ratio of about 1 to 6. : 

Under the most approved processes of cheese making the whey is 
sweet when drawn off from the curd, or only very slightly acid. IHay- 
ing such a large content of sugar and ample lactic ferment for an 
active ‘‘ starter,” whey sours very rapidly. Therefore, if the sugar is 
to be utilized, whether for feeding or manufacture, the whey should 
be used as soon as possible after coming from the cheese vat or drain- 
ing sink. 

VALUE OF WHEY AS FEED FOR HOGS. 

Numerous recorded trials show whey to have considerable value as 

a food for swine, when judiciously mixed with other material. The 
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Wisconsin Experiment Station reports that 760 pounds of whey effected 
a saving of 100 pounds of corn meal and shorts, mixed in equal parts, 
the latter being worth $12 per ton; the whey was worth 8 cents per 
100 pounds. At $145 per ton for the grain, whey was worth 10 cents per 
hundredweight. Whey was fed in varying quantity, from 2 to 10 
pounds to 1 pound of grain. Feeding pigs on whey alone was not 
successful. In Danish experiments it required 1,200 pounds of whey 
(from skim milk) to equal 100 pounds of meal. And several trials at 
home and abroad indicate that whey has just about the same feeding 
value for hogs as half the same weight of skim milk. 

A Canadian experiment is reported where sweet whey and sour 
whey were compared in feeding to hogs, the trials lasting from six to 
eight weeks. The results were practically alike, the slight difference 
existing being in favor of the sour whey. The latter was allowed to 
get into the condition usual when left in a cheese-factory tank to be 
hauled away by patrons. Its feeding value was computed at 8 cents 
per 100 pounds. This result is surprising, as it does not agree with 
the opinion of many practical feeders or the theory of students. ‘A 
little old, sour whey will quickly sour a large lot of new, fresh whey, 
especially in hot weather. It acts in the same way as the starter in 
cream, and when the whey sours not only is there a loss of milk sugar, 
but there is also a loss of albumen. Sour whey will act on bright tin 
or zine and even on iron, if allowed to remain in contact with it for 
any length of time, and will form lactates of tin and zine, which are 
poisonous compounds if taken in sufficiently large doses. The lactate 
of iron isnot somuch so.” (Snyder.) The same writer further states: 
‘‘A number of comparative trials have shown sweet whey to be more 
valuable than sour whey for feeding. When sweet, the good effects 
are secured of the digestive ferments of the rennet that is left in the 
whey.” 

WHEY FOR CALVES AND COWS. 

Some foreign trials with calves show whey to have had about half 
the value of skim milk, which is rather more than the general esti- 
mate. Sweet whey has also been fed to milch cows, in foreign experi- 
ments and satisfactory results obtained where 10 to 20 pounds were 
given to each animal, in addition to other food. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR OF MILK FROM WHEY. 


Sugar of milk is made from whey, and generally from the whey of 
cheese factories. It may be made from whey separated from the skim 
milk of creameries; but this industry can not accompany that of 
making dried casein, already mentioned, because the sugar in the 
whey there separated has been destroyed by the strong acid used in 
the process. 

History and extent of milk-sugar making.—This component of milk 
was discovered late in the seventeenth century, and during the first 
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half of the nineteenth century practical methods were invented for 
separating the sugar from the milk in a white and crystalline form. 
For many years Switzerland controlled the milk-sugar industry and 
supplied the markets of the world, although small quantities were 
made elsewhere. Germany just about supplied her home demand 
with a product quite inferior to the Swiss. The United States became 
in time the chief customer of Switzerland for this article, finally tak- 
ing about three-fourths of the $60,000 worth annually exported from 
that country. Between 1880 and 1890 the manufacture of sugar of 
milk began in the United States, and became fairly established in 
two or three places before the year last named. The article was 
then mainly used by druggists, and the price ranged from 30 to 35 
cents per pound. The tariff act of 1890 placed an import duty of 8 
cents a pound on this sugar, which was reduced to 5 cents in 1894, and 
still stands at that rate. Increased supply has very much reduced 
the price, which is now 10 to 17 cents per pound for different grades. 
The duty is relatively higher than at first, and importations have 
practically ceased. European production has decreased also, because 
of the relative scarcity and high cost of fuel and the very great 
improvement in machinery and methods of manufacture in this 
country. 

Milk-sugar making in the United States.—There are now in the 
States of New York, Ohio, and Illinois four or five factories of con- 
siderable size making sugar of milk. Two of these are in operation 
the entire year, the others only during the active cheese-making sea- 
son of their localities. All use whey from neighboring cheese facto- 
ries, for which they pay from 4 to 6 cents, and sometimes 7 cents per 
100 pounds, usually delivered at the sugar factory. 

The methods differ in these establishments from crude, open, boil- 
ing, or evaporating pans, in cheap sheds, to expensive vacuum boilers, 
powerful filter presses, condensers, contrifugal driers, pebble mills, 
and other elaborate machinery, in substantial brick buildings. In 
the simple method there is but one acid and chemical treatment, which, 
with boiling, is depended upon to remove most of the casein and fat; 
the purified whey is then treated much as maple sap would be to 
make sugar. The resulting product is, of course, of comparatively 
low grade. 

In the finely equipped modern factory the chemical and mechanical 
processes are much more complete, and the sugar is so entirely free 
from fat, casein, and mineral matter that it will stand the test of 
complete combustion. These factories each consume from 10,000 to 
60,000 pounds of whey per day. From this is recovered 23 to 3 per 
cent of its weight in refined sugar, the higher the grade the less the 
product in quantity. It seems strange that milk in which the chem- 
ist finds 5 per cent or more of sugar will not yield more than half this 
quantity in commercial form under the highly perfected processes of 
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manufacture, where losses and wastes seem to be almost impossible. 
Two or three of the factories have branches where whey is reduced to 
a crude sugar, which is refined at the central plant. 

The finished product is prepared for market in different grades 
and forms. The purest of all, prepared for a special drug trade, is in 
large, clear crystals, formed on sticks or in ‘‘cobs,” as they are called, 
resembling rock candy on a string. This has a wholesale price of 17 
cents per pound. Granulated sugar in boxes or barrels comes next, 
and is worth 15 or 16 cents. Powdered sugar, pure white, and as fine 
as the finest flour, is the standard product. This is usually packed 
in barrels of 225 pounds each, and sells at 103 to 12 cents. A less 
refined grade is quoted at 9 and 10 cents. Milk sugar in all forms has 
a very delicate, sweet taste, but is not as sweet as cane sugar or beet 
sugar. Itis mainly used in the preparation of drugs and medicines 
and various special foods for infants and invalids. 

The production of milk sugar a few years ago increased so rapidly 
in this country that home markets soon became supplied and exports 
began in the year 1895. There is now a growing demand for the 
American product in England and Germany. The lowest, or 10-cent, 
grade, now sent abroad, is an article superior in quality to the best 
which this country formerly bought in Europe at more than three 
times this price. One factory in Llinois has a capacity for turning 
out 16 to 18 barrels per day. This is not only more than is made by 
all other factories in the United States, but probably more than all 
made elsewhere in the world. German milk sugar has greatly 
improved in quality, but the American product now undersells all 
foreign competitors. 

Use of waste at milk-sugar factories.—W aste products accompany 
the manufacture of sugar of milk. In the large factories these are 
found in a solid or nearly solid form in the tank precipitates or filter 
press cakes, and although they have a high fertilizer value, they 
are usually burned under the boilers. In the simple factories, the 
albumen, casein, and fat of the whey are largely removed from 
the boiling vats in the form of a white scum, which is taken off with 
hand skimmers; there is also more or less curdy precipitate from the 
vats and pans. Acids and mineral matter have been added in the 
purifying process. These wastes, well mixed, have been fed while 
warm to pigs of different ages and with marked success. The mixture 
seems to be a complete food for swine. The practice has been to buy 
weaned pigs six, eight, or ten weeks old and feed them absolutely 
nothing else till ready to butcher. The pigs are kept in open yards, 
with rough sheds attached, grouped according toages. They not only 
grow but fatten, and are ready to kill at six or seven months old. 
The pork thus made is hard, white, and satisfactory to consumers. 
The pigs maintain good health. Successive lots of swine have been 
fed and reared as described in the same yards for four or five years 
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without disease or any apparent sickness. This milk-sugar factory 
waste has not been analyzed, but it evidently contains all needed 
elements, and is undoubtedly highly nitrogenous, forming quite a 
‘‘narrow” ration. 

WHEY BUTTER AND WHEY CHEESE, 


If the whey from a cheese factory appears to have enough fat in it 
to justify the labor, the fat is collected or separated and made into a 
low grade of butter, used for ‘‘dressing” cheese while in the curing 
room. This is whey butter or cheese grease. A whey cheese is also 
made, known as Mysost, in the northern European countries and in 
Seandinavian settlements in America. It consists chiefly of milk 
sugar, but contains also the albumen, fat, and ash of whey. It is 
molded in brick form, has the color of chocolate, is about as hard as 
ordinary cheese, slightly granular, and has a peculiar, sweetish taste. 
Ziger cheese is another European product from the whey of rennet 
cheese making, well known in Switzerland and Germany. Mysost is 
dry, less than 25 per cent water, strong in sugar and fat, and low in 
protein; Ziger, on the contrary, is very soft, being two-thirds water, 
and is strong in protein, while low in sugar and fat. 


WHEY FOR INVALIDS. 


Finally, ordinary whey has been considerably used for invalids and 
convalescents, especially in eases of lung and chlorotic diseases, 
mainly as an aid to digestion. An article known as ‘‘wheyn” has 
been patented, which is a purified and sterilized whey, free from 
albumen and fat, and constitutes a nourishing and mildly stimulat- 
ing beverage. 


NoTe.—Since the foregoing matter was put in type a new skim-milk 
product has taken commercial form, under the name of ‘‘faracurd.” 
Skim milk is so separated that the whey carries practically all the 
sugar and ash, while the albumen, coagulated, and the casein are 
preserved together, and with these is mixed a very small quantity of 
fine wheat flour. The only purpose of the latter is to act as a divisor 
and keep the casein from hardening in mass. Faracurd is preferably 
in the form of a thick paste, but may be dried and powdered. It is 
used by bakers and confectioners, being found an excellent substitute 
for eggs in many bakery products. Provided this article meets pres- 
ent expectation, it will give a new outlet for large quantities of skim 
milk; and since the product can be sold for less than half the price 
of its practical equivalent in eggs, it will thus yield at the rate of 
-more than 50 cents per hundredweight for the milk consumed. 


DANGER OF IMPORTING INSECT PESTS. 


By L. O. Howarp, Ph. D., 


Entomologist. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is only within very recent years that the agriculturists and horti- 
culturists of this country have begun to realize thoroughly the facet 
that their crop interests are quite as seriously threatened by foreign 
insect pests as by native ones. The extensive work of extermination 
which the State of Massachusetts has been forced to undertake in an 
effort to repress or exterminate the gipsy moth has thoroughly opened 
the eyes of the New Englander; the advent of the Mexican cotton-boll 
weevil into Texas cotton fields has been a serious lesson to the plant- 
ers of that part of the country, while horticulturists all through the 
principal fruit-growing portions of the country have learned the same 
disagreeable truth from the spread of the San Jose scale and the great 
damage which it has already done. 

It is now some years since the writer began to look into this impor- 
tant subject, and he has already published several articles dealing 
with the general principles involved. In 1894 he started an investi- 
gation of the injurious insects of Mexico which are liable to be imported 
into the United States, and since that time has been collecting in one 
way or another information concerning the principal crop enemies 
in the countries having most intimate commercial relations with the 
United States, as well as specimens, in all stages, of the various 
insects themselves. 

In the spring of the present year (1897) a convention was held in 
Washington, D. C., which was attended by representatives of horti- 
cultural and agricultural societies of many of the different States. 
This convention was called to consider the desirability of State and 
national legislation with a view to preventing the introduction and 
spread of injurious insects and fungus diseases; and while the bulk 
of its time was occupied by the question of interstate commerce in 
infested nursery stock and that of appropriate State legislation, much 
consideration was given to a proposed plan of national quarantine 
against pests coming from abroad. This fact is mentioned as indi- 
cating that at last the persons most interested understand the situa- 
tion and are seeking for the remedy. 

We need only look at the already long list of prominent injurious 
insects to become at once aware of the fact that had a national quar- 
antine been established long ago its saving to the country would 
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have been enormous. For example, at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition a somewhat elaborate collection of the injurious insects of 
the United States was exhibited by the Department of Agriculture. 
This exhibit was included under 602 numbers. Of these 602 numbers, 
111 refer to imported species. 

Again, the writer has drawn with great care a list of what may be 
termed the injurious insects of first-class importance. This list was 
prepared upon the most rigid lines, and every species not of prime 
importance was excluded. Seventy-three species remained, and these 
are insects whose names and depredations are familiar to almost every 
farmer and fruit grower. In fact, each of them almost annually 
causes a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars. Of these 73 species, 
30 are native to the United States, 37 species have undoubtedly been 
introduced from foreign countries, while 6 are of doubtful origin. 
Among the imported species it may be interesting to mention espe- 
cially the codling moth, the Hessian fly, the asparagus beetles, the 
‘** buffalo moth,” the hop plant-louse, the horn fly, the common cabbage 
worm, the sugar-cane borer, the wheat plant-louse, the pear midge, 
the oyster-shell bark-louse, the pea weevil, the croton bug, and the 
fly weevil or Angoumois grain moth, in addition to the three impor- 
tant species already mentioned. In many instances the original home 
of some of our worst insect pests which have been introduced from 
abroad can not be traced. They have become almost universally dis- 
tributed, more or less independently of climatic changes, and may 
have reached our country from east, west, or south. To this class 
belong many of the most dangerous scale insects; in fact, we may say 
all of the most dangerous scale insects now oceurring in this country. 
In 1889 the writer stated that the worst 23 scale insects then occurring 
in the United States were of foreign origin, and that number has 
unquestionably been considerably increased since that time. Most of 
the granary pests, most of the household pests, and most of the green- 
house pests also belong to this class. 


EUROPE AS A SOURCE OF DANGER. 


In glancing over the list of the principal introductions of this kind, 
it seems certain that the great majority of them have come to us from 
Europe or via Europe. This is natural enough, since the European 
climate is similar to our own and since trade connections with that 
part of the world are of very long standing and very frequent and the 
journey has of late years come to be of astonishingly short duration. 
A study of the animals and plants common to the two continents 
shows a great similarity between them, owing to a similarity in the 
natural conditions which exist and which govern the development and 
distribution of life. There is a greater similarity between the ani- 
mals and plants of Europe and North America, or rather of North 
America and the more northern portion of the combined continents of 
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Europe and Asia, than between the forms of life existing in either 
area and any other of the principal life zones of the world or between 
any two others of these principal life zones; so that, entirely inde- 
pendent of the matter of trade connections, it would be safe to pre- 
mise that injurious insects from Europe would be more likely to flourish 
in the United States and British North America than in other portions 
of the world, and that inseets coming from other regions would be 
less likely to flourish in North America than would European forms. 

Theoretically, and upon these considerations only, if would seem 
equally certain that injurious insects carried from the United States 
to Europe would flourish equally well, but this, curiously enough, is 
not the case, and the reason is difficult to find. Were we considering 
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Fig. 25.—Euproctis chrysorrhwa; male moth above, female below, eggs at left, cocoon at right, 
larvae below at right—natural size (original). 


injurious insects only, this unexpected condition might be explained 
largely from the widely differing crop conditions in Europe and 
America. The small size of the holdings, the closer methods of eul- 
tivation, the more frequent rotation of crops, in Europe, exercise a 
repressive influence upon injurious insects. Brought to this country, 
however, they are liberated from this repressive system, and being 
brought over also usually without their natural enemies, they are 
free to multiply and spread. 

Our own species in turn introduced into Europe are likely to be 
destroyed by agricultural methods alone. This applies with especial 
force to the insect enemies of field crops. In lesser degree, but still 
to some extent, does it apply to the insects of the orchard. By no 
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means, however, can this state of nonreciprocity in pests be accounted 
for On these grounds alone, There are undoubtedly deeper influences 
at work, and upon this subject there has been much theorizing but no 
conclusions. It is a fact which must be generally accepted that the 
general trend of insect 
migration as well as 
of weed migration, as 
shown by Mr. L. H. 
Dewey in his impor- 
tant article published 
in the Yearbook of the 
Department for 1896, 
isand has always been 
from the East toward 
the West, and that the 
return migration is so 
Fic. 26.—Trypeta ludens; female—enlarged (redrawn from In- inal ENO as to 
sect Life), practically unworthy 
of consideration. It 
is true that coming from the Kast toward the West we move in the diree- 
tion of the newer civilization, and this fact in itself has a greater sig- 
nificance than has generally been assigned to it. 

By far the greater number of our principal injurious insects, there- 
fore, have come to us from Europe. 
Of the species incidentally men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph as 
prominent examples of introduced 
pests, all have come to us direct 
from Europe with the exception of 
three, viz, the sugar-cane borer, 
the cotton-boll weevil, and the San 
Jose seale. Of the European 
forms, it is likely that some of 
them originally entered Europe 
from Asia. We know, for exam- 
ple, that the codling moth exists in 
Siberia to-day, while the gipsy 
moth spreads across the temperate 


: 4 5 es Fia. 27.—Trypeta ludens: a, larva; b, anal seg- 
portions of Asia to Japan. The ment of same; c, puparium; d, head of same; 


oyster-shell bark-louse has a simi- © #241 segment of same—a and c enlarged; 
: . , b, d,e still more enlarged (reengraved from 
lar distribution. Insect Life). 


INJURIOUS INSECTS FROM THE TROPICS. 


There are two or three points in the United States which have a 
distinctively tropical climate, and therefore contain tropical vegeta- 
tion and tropical animals. These points are the coast of the tip of 
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Florida, the extreme southern tip of Texas along the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Rio Grande River, and the valley of the Colorado River in 
Arizona and southeastern California. Certain tropical insects show 
a tendency to spread into the life zone immediately north of the 
Tropies in low-lying regions, and, moreover, the central portion of 
Mexico between the eastern and western ranges of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains is in the main an elevated plateau, the climatic conditions 
of which resemble those of certain portions of our Western States; so 
that we have had injurious insects reach our Territories from the 
south, as well as from the east, and our increasing commercial rela- 
tions, particularly with Mexico by reason of the new progressiveness 
of that country and the consequent activity in railroad building, will 
certainly, sooner 
or later, bring us 
other dangerous 
pests from that 
direction. ‘Thus, 
the West Indian 
peach seale( Dias- 
pis lanatus= 
amygdali) has 
been introduced 
into Georgia and 
other Southern 
States; the ‘‘red 
bug” or ‘‘ cotton 
stainer ”(Dysder- 
cus suturellus) jan 
insect which formerly did great damage to cottonin Floridaand Georgia, 
probably came from the West Indies; the sweet-potato root-borer 
(Cylas formicarius) has thoroughly established itself within our bound- 
aries, having been brought either from the northern countries of South 
America or from the West Indies; and the advent of the cotton-boll 
weevil into Texas, already referred to, is so recent and so serious an 
event as to indicate what Mexico may yet have in store for us. 


Fa. 28.—Trypeta acidusa: puparium at right, adult at left—greatly 
enlarged (original). 


INSECTS FROM PACIFIC REGIONS. 


Although there is little similarity in general between the animals 
and plants of the so-called Oriental and Australian regions and those 
of our own country, we have already seen that certain species from 
these two regions, and particularly from the Australian, will suecess- 
fully propagate in portions of the United States. It is true that the 
majority of these species have been scale insects, and weare beginning 
to find that the scale insects as a group are capable of almost universal 
spread. At all events, they are by no means as restricted in their 
possible distribution as are insects of other classes. ‘The white scale 
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of California, an extremely destructive insect, which spread with aston- 
ishing rapidity over California during fifteen years, was Australian 


inits origin. The San Jose scale is probably of oriental origin. Even 
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Fiq. 29.—Leptops hopei; different stages and method of work-—natural size (redrawn from French 
and Kirby). 


outside of scale insects we do not lack for examples of the possibility 
of acclimatization of injurious insects. The potato tuber moth (Lita 
solanella) unquestionably came to California from New Zealand or 
Australia, and it has spread as far east as Colorado. Other species, 


F1a@. 30.—Doticus pestilens; larva and adult and effect of work—insects enlarged (redrawn from 
French and Kirby). 


with little doubt, would have followed its example had it not been for 


the admirable quarantine work carried on in California under the 
State board of horticulture. It is worthy of remark that our rapidly 
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increasing trade relations with western nations will continue to render 
this quarantine more important and more arduous. 

Japan has evidently a number of injurious insects which have not 
yet reached us and against which we must be on our guard. In the 
recent impetus 
to scientific re- 
search, which 
Japan seems to 
have fostered, 
economic en- 
tomology has 
not been over- 
looked. As 
early as 1890 
Professor Sasa- 
ki, of the Im- 
perial Univer- 
sity at Tokyo, 
studied with 
some care the habits of a peach-fruit worm allied to Grapholitha, and 
within the last two or three years Prof. M. Matsumura, of the agricul- 
tural college atSapporo, has 
taken up the study of in- 
jurious insects with energy, 
and has corresponded with 
the writer about Japanese 
forms. <A list of species 
already under observation 
by Professor Matsumura 
has been published (see 
Bulletin 4, technical series, 
Division of Entomology, 
‘*Some Mexican and Japan- 
ese injurious insects liable 
to be introduced into the 
United States,” pp. 6 and 
7). In a later paragraph 
is given some account of 


F1a.31.—Dindymus versicolor and its work—natural size indicated by 
hair line (redrawn from French). 


F1G.32.—Maroga gigantella: a, larva; b, segment of same; 
c, pupa; d, anal end of same; e, moth—all natural size “ 
except b and c, which are enlarged (redrawn from In- two prominent Japanese 


sect Life). fruit worms. 


INSECTS FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


From the far south it may be said, in general terms, that we have 
comparatively little to fear. In spite of the fact that there have been 
some successful establishments of injurious species, these are not 
likely to be many, particularly in our more northern States, and 
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this is due to the diametrically opposed seasons. An insect starting 
from Chile or Peru, for example, in the height of summer, would 
reach the United States in the dead of winter, under conditions, 
therefore, least likely to encourage its establishment and spread. 
From the north there is little to fear, from the fact that we have 
already within our territory practically every species of injurious 
insect which occurs in British America. Should this Government, 
however, establish a general quarantine against foreign countries, 
and should Canada establish no such quarantine, there will always be 


F1G.33.—Different stages and method of work of Rhinaria perdix—slightly enlarged (redrawn 
from French). 


the possibility of certain more northern forms reaching us via Canada 
and British Columbia. 


METHODS OF IMPORTATION OF INSECTS. 


Having shown what the probabilities are as to the countries from 
which new insect pests are still likely to come, the next point to con- 
sider is the principal means by which they reach our shores. As the 
writer has shown in a recent paper presented before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, these insect immigrants 
come mainly in three ways: First, they are unnoticed or ignored pas- 
sengers on or in their natural food, such as nursery stock, plants, fresh 
or dried fruit, dried fruit stuffs, clothes, lumber, or domestic animals; 
second, their food may be the packing substances used to surround 
merchandise, or the wood from which cases are made; third, they may 
have been perfectly accidental passengers, having entered a vessel 
being loaded during the summer season and hidden themselves away 
in some crevice. 
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NURSERY STOCK MOST DANGEROUS, 


With inseets brought over on plants or nursery stock the conditions 
could not well be much more favorable. Their supply of food is looked 
after with care, the host plant is soon put in the ground in the best of 
surroundings, and the greatest care is taken of this choice importation. 
Upon or in importations of this kind are carried scale insects in all 
stages of growth (and often, fortunately, their inclosed parasites), 
the eggs of plant lice, the larvee of wood-boring beetles, the eggs of 
many other insects, the cocoons of small Lepidoptera, and probably 
even in rare cases the larvee of Lepidoptera, since it now seems likely 
that the brown-tail moth (fig. 25) was imported into Massachusetts on 
nursery stock in its larval wintering nests. The scale insects, how- 


FIG. 34.—Ceratitis capitata; a, adult fly; b, head of same from front; c, spatula-like hair from 
face of male; d,antenna; e, larva; f,anal segment of same; g, head of same—a and ¢ enlarged; 
b, g, and f greatly enlarged; c and d still more greatly enlarged (redrawn from Insect Life). 


ever, are most abundantly carried in this way. Under natural condi- 
tions these insects have usually a rather restricted distribution, but 
by means of this commercial distribution many of them have become 
of almost world-wide range, and the end will certainly not be reached 
until every country possesses every species of scale inseet which can 
possibly live in its climate. 

Only second to the scale insects in the facility in which they are 
transported in this way are the plant lice. ‘These insects, however, 
are fragile, soft-bodied, and unprotected. They are readily carried, 
nevertheless, in the winter egg condition, and many species are rapidly 
becoming cosmopolitan. For example, it was probably in this way 
that the hop plant-louse was originally brought from Europe to 
America and, within recent years, from the East to the far Northwest. 
Other still smaller and less studied insects are undoubtedly carried by 
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this method of transportation. Many of the thrips, for example, of 
North America have recently been discovered to be identical with those 
of Sweden and Russia. The small plant-feeding mites of the family 
Phytopide are also particularly subject to this form of commercial 
distribution. Nearly allof the wood-boring beetles, common to Europe 
and the United States, have probably been brought over in nursery 
stock, and even the large wood- 
boring leopard moth, Zeuzera py- 
rina, probably came over in living 
plants. This commerce in nursery 
stock and living plants, is, more- 
over, rapidly increasing. The im- 
ports into the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, reached the value of nearly 
$1,000,000, while the previous year 
they exceeded $600,000, This class 
of importations is, therefore, by 
far the most dangerous and affords 
the strongest argument for a sys- 
Fic. 35.—Tephritis onoperdinis; adult (enlarged) tem of inspection. 
pitecdey ea work—natural size(re- {Ton imported fruits, fresh and 
dried, other dried food stuffs, 
cloths, lumber, and domestic animals many insects are brought in, 
but the opportunities for the establishment of such insects are by 
no means as great as are those of insects coming with nursery stock. 
As a matter of fact, moreover, the dried-fruit insects and those 
affecting domestic animals are in the main already cosmopolitan. 


INSECTS IN PACKING FOR MERCHANDISE. 


As to the second means of impor- 
tation which we have mentioned, it 
is an undoubted fact that insects 
may be and doubtless are fre- 
quently transported in material 
used in packing merchandise. The 
well-known Hessian fly is supposed 
to have been brought over in straw Fie. 36.—Apion apricans; male and female 
bedding by the troop ships during beetles, larva and pupa—all greatly enlarged 

; (redrawn from Ormerod). 
the war of the Revolution and to 
have recently been carried from Europe to New Zealand in the straw 
packing of merchandise. Laws recently proposed in New Zealand, 
Australia, and Cape Colony provide that such straw or hay packing 
shall be burned immediately the case is opened. Other straw or grass 
inhabiting species have also been brought to this country in this way. 
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The well-known wheat-stem sawfly borer of Europe (Cephus pyg- 
meus), Which has been found in restricted numbers in portions of 
New York State, is an example, while all of the grass-stem maggots 
common to Europe and North America have also probably reached us 
by this method. Grains and grasses, in fact, all over the world, are 
subject to the attacks of a host of insects of all kinds, many of which 
pass the winter upon or within the stems,-so that the proposed 
restrictions of the English colonies just mentioned are by no means 
unwise. 


ACCIDENTAL IMPORTATIONS, 


While the opportunity for the establishment of species brought over 
in the more accidental way mentioned in our third category are much 
less frequent than are the chances of species coming over attached to 


3 
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F1a.37.—Oscinis vastator (redrawn from F1G.38.—Chlorops teniopus ; larve and adult, and 
Curtis). method of work—enlarged (redrawn from Curtis). 


or contained in their normal food, still very many species which have 
flown into a vessel loading at a foreign port in the summer time are 
earried to us alive and are liberated with the unloading of the vessel 
on our wharves; and occasionally one of these is able through acci- 
dental conditions to establish itself and spread. Against such strictly 
accidental importations it will be practically impossible to defend 
ourselves, and it is fortunate that the opportunities for the establish- 
ment of such forms are so slight. It is very likely, however, that 
many of the two-winged flies common to Europe and North America 
have been brought over in this way and that certain other insects 
which in the summer are seeking places of hibernation, such as the 
clover-leaf weevil and the imported elm leaf-beetle, have been brought 
from Europe in this way. 


AAO YEARBOOK OF THE 
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INSECTS LIABLE TO BE IMPORTED. 


It would seem at first glance that it would be a simple and extremely 
desirable thing for the economic entomologist in this country to thor- 


F1G.39.—Cephus pygmceus: a, larva; b, 
same enlarged; c, same in wheat 
stalk; d, frass; e, adult female; /, its 
European parasite (Pachyonerus cal- 
citrator)—sizes indicated by hair lines 
(reengraved from Insect Life). 


oughly familiarize himself with the 
prominent injurious insects of the 
countries having most frequent com- 
mercial relations with the United 
States, and especially with those species 
which from their habits would seem 
most likely tobe brought into this 
country. Such knowledge having be- 
come general among consulting ento- 
mologists, the advent of any foreign 
insect would be at once recognized, 
and in the event of the establishment 
of an inspection system the labors of 
the inspectors would be rendered much 
more efficient. 

All this is true up to a certain point, 
but experience has taught us two facts 
which modify this conclusion. The 
first is that many prominent injurious 
insects of foreign countries, living in 
such a manner as apparently to favor 


their easy commercial distribution and establishment are never car- 
ried abroad, or, if so carried, never succeed in establishing them 
selves; and the second is that many species unknown as crop enemies 
in their native homes, when once transported into a new country 


Fia. 40.—Abrawas grossulariata: larva and adult, natural size (redrawn from Ormerod). 


flourish to an astonishing degree and become pests of the first magni- 
tude. So it is impossible to make a list of the injurious insects of 
foreign countries for the purpose indicated which shall have any 


great value. 
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Moreover, aside from the injurious insects of Europe, those of 
other countries have not been fully studied. There is at present 
considerable activity in the study of such species in the Australian 
colonies, in British India, and in Cape Colony, and within the last 
year or twoin Japan, while of 
New Zealand the same may be 
said; but this interest is of 
very recent development, and 
useful knowledge is as yet 
slight. In other portions of 
the world almost nothing has 
been done. China, Mexico, 
South America, the settled 
portions of Africa, and other 
regions which might be also 
mentioned are practically un- 


known to the economic ento. — F16. 41.—Hyponomeuta padelius: adult, larva, and 
web, the latter containing cocoons, natural size 


molog ist. (redrawn from Ormerod). 

In spite of the difficulties 
pointed out, this paper would fail of its intent were not special men- 
tion made of some of the principal foreign insects which have not as 
yet succeeded in establishing themselves 
within our territory. An extended cata- 
logue of such species would be impossible 
for the reasons mentioned, and for a popu- 
lar paper we may mention with some little 
detail as to habit only a very few of the 
more injurious and striking forms. The 
illustrations which are scattered through 
this paper show some prominent insects 
of this kind. 

At the convention of horticulturists 
held in Washington, D. C., in March, 
1897, already mentioned, the delegates 
from California insisted upon the neces- 
sity of quarantine against foreign coun- 
tries. While the State of California has 
long been alive to this question herself, 
Wee aki iden a herein: Gc walt: supporting a quarantine system which 

b, same, side view; c.larva; d,co- has been very effective as against insects 
Seats eee aliens seaee occurring upon importations consigned 
duced(redrawnfrom Matsumura). tO persons living within the State of 
California, she has not been able to pro- 

tect the country at large, except measurably, even from insects enter- 
ing at the port of San Francisco; but in supporting the idea of national 
legislation against foreign pests, these delegates had particularly in 
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mind the danger of the introduction of the Morelos orange fruit 
worm from Mexico, and the imminence of the danger of such intro- 
duction was the immediate cause of their attendance at the convention. 


THE MORELOS ORANGE FRUIT WORM, 


Fora number of years it has been known that Mexican oranges sold 
in the New Orleans market occasionally contained maggots. The 
writer ascertained this when visiting New Orleans as long ago as 1851, 
but was unable to secure specimens. In 1887 Prof. Lawrence Bruner, 
then an agent of the Division of Entomology, while visiting Mexico, 
secured infested fruit, took it home with him to West Point, Nebr., 

: and succeeded in rearing the 

) : adult insect, which proved to 
be a two-winged fly, described 
in 1873 from Mexico by Loew, 
the Austrian naturalist, as Try- 
peta ludens (figs. 26 and 27). Ae- 
cording to Bruner’s report, this 
insect was most abundant in the 
oranges raised in the State of 
Morelos, 100 miles south of the 
City of Mexico, and the state- 
ment was made to him while in 
the City of Mexico that oranges 
from Morelos were very liable to 
be thus infested. An article 
upon the insect was published 
by Riley in the first volume of 
Insect Life (July, 1888), but no 
further information as to the 
natural distribution of the 
species was gained for a number 

Fig. -Neplopterge rabiconalin: ut ator of years. In. late December 
damaged pear with pupa at left—all natural 1894, and again in February, 
i ai acl in 1895, theorange groves of Florida 
suffered, as will be remembered, to a very serious extent from severe 
cold. Hundreds of thousands of trees were killed and the orange 
crop for that year was practically annihilated. It resulted that dur- 
ing January, February, and March, 1895, and again during December, 
1895, and January, 1896, orange buyers spread out into the West 
India Islands, and many of them went to Mexico. The shipments of 
Mexican oranges into the United States took an enormous jump, and 
the markets of our Northern and Eastern States were largely supplied 
with this fruit. Many persons saw the Morelos orange fruit worm in 
oranges upon their tables for the first time during these winters, and 
many newspapers contained accounts of the supposedly new insect. 
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In only one case, however, so far as we know, was an effort made to 
trace the exact source of the infested fruit. Prof. W. G. Johnson, 
now of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, but then 
assisting Prof. 8S. A. Forbes, at Champaign, Il., found the worms in 
his own breakfast oranges, traced the stock to a particular dealer in 
Chicago, and from him learned that the consignment of which these 
oranges were a part came from just south of the City of Mexico—pre- 
sumably the State of Morelos. 

For some years past the Mexican oranges have reached the Califor- 
nia market in the early fall, before the California fruit has ripened. 
Shipments have been begun as early as October and have continued 
up to December, when the California fruit is fit for consumption. 
The occurrence of these Morelos maggots in some of this fruit was 
pointed out in certain of the California papers during the fall of 1896, 
with the result which has already been indicated. 

The shipment of this Mexican fruit through to the Northern United 
States can do no possible harm, since this species, so far as known, 
breeds only in citrus fruits. Even did it attack other fruits, such as 
peaches, pears, and apples, as some of its close allies are known to 
do, the fact that the oranges are shipped in winter would bar its intro- 
duction. During the seasons following the Florida freezes this fruit 
was even carried into Florida and was found upon the tables at the 
principal winter resorts in that State. So little native fruit was left 
in the State, however, that even this could not be considered as very 
dangerous. The carriage of infested fruit into the State of California, 
however, is quite another matter. It arrives there just before the 
California fruit begins to ripen. A Mexican orange containing these 
maggots thrown away even at some distance from an orange orchard 
might result, as can readily be seen, in the establishment of this 
destructive species in California. There is little wonder, then, at the 
interest fell in the matter by fruit growers in that State. 

In 1894, as we have already stated, an agent of the Division of 
Entomology was sent to Mexico for the purpose of investigating the 
insects injurious to agriculture. This agent, Prof. C. H. T. Town- 
send, reported incidentally upon this insect, although his trip was 
made before the ‘‘scare,” if we may call it so, had developed. He 
showed that oranges were shipped from Guaymas and Hermosillo, in 
Sonora. Sonora oranges were sent to Chicago and other eastern 
points, some going, however, to California to the San Francisco mar- 
ket. The Morelos oranges, according to the information which he was 
able to gain, were shipped only as far as the City of Mexico. This, 
however, we have already shown was a mistake. From the Guadala- 
jara region oranges were shipped by the car load through to northern 
points, mainly to Kansas City. The same was the case with the 
oranges of Tamaulipas. He could find no evidence that 7rypeta 
ludens infested any oranges except those from the State of Morelos. 
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During the winter of 1595-96, however, it was learned from American 
orange buyers that the Morelos fruit worm existed also in the State 
of Puebla. 

During his travels in the summer and fall of 1897 in Mexico, Mr. 
Albert Koebele was good enough to further investigate this question 
of the distribution of this insect. Hewas informed by the agent of the 
Wells, Fargo Company, at the City of Mexico, in October, 1897, that 
but few oranges are now shipped by this company. A few years since, 
however, large quantities from the State of Morelos were delivered to 
their office by the Interoceanic Railroad, to be shipped to the United 
States via El Paso, their ultimate destination being unknown to the 
agent. The freight agent of the National Railroad informed him that 
but few oranges were shipped from the State of Morelos; many, how- 
ever, were shipped from the States further north, principally for New 
Orleans and Central States. 

The agent of the Interoceanic Railroad informed him that some of 
the fruit was shipped by his railroad, chiefly from Jalapa, and thence 
to Vera Cruz, and no doubt from that place by steamer to New Orleans 
and other points. It was by this road that, in Mr. Koebele’s opinion, 
the largest quantity of the Morelos oranges were exported, since their 
line runs through the States of Morelosand Puebla. This agent stated 
that about 100 car loads are shipped annually from Jalisco. He was 
informed by the agent of the Mexican Central Railroad that but few 
oranges were shipped from the City of Mexico, though a great many 
were shipped from further north, and especially from the Guadalajara 
branch, chiefly to St. Louis and Chieago. An experienced fruit mer- 
chant informed him that he had found the larva in Morelos oranges 
and also in considerable number in those from Michoacan, Puebla, 
and Jalisco. The same merchant also informed him that the National 
Railroad buys large lots of oranges in the City of Mexico for shipment. 

This represents our actual knowledge of the distribution of the 
species in Mexico down to the autumn of 1897. Appreciating the desir- 
ability from every point of view of exact information on this impor- 
tant question, Professor Townsend was commissioned to visit in 
November and December, 1897, every orange-growing district of 
Mexico, with the exception of Sonora, and to examine into conditions 
with relation to this one insect. He carried out his mission with sue- 
cess, and found, as anticipated by the writer, that the orange fruit, 
worm occurs practically wherever oranges are grown to any extent in 
Mexico. Good evidence was gathered of the existence of the species 
in the following localities: Morelos, Cordova, Yantepee, Coatepee, 
Teoselo, Amacusac, Puente de Ixtla, Toliman, Jalapa, San Luis 
Potosi, Pueblo Nuevo, Cuernavaca, Monterey, Linares, Montemorelos, 
Chihuahua, Guadalajara, Escalon, San Cristobal, Ameca, La Barea, 
Victoria, Tuxpan, Jalisco, Manzanillo, Acapuleo, and Guerrero. The 
fruit flies have actually been reared in Washington, D. C., from 
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oranges received from Professor Townsend from the City of Mexico, 
from Cordova, from Jalapa, and from Tampico. There is, however, 
no certainty as to where the Tampico oranges were grown. 

Mexican orange growers have become much interested in the sub- 
ject of the California opposition to their fruit, and are naturally, 
though not justifiably, indignant at the California call for quarantine 
or prohibition of their fruit. One of the leading industrial papers of 
Mexico, El Progreso, contained a leading article last spring insisting 
that the true cause of the California movement was ‘‘the desire which 
these horticulturists have of freeing themselves from the competition 
which grows more threatening for them day by day, and not that of 
escaping from the problematic infestation.” 

The knowledge of the exact details of the life history of Trypela 
ludens may prove of value in this apparent emergency. Unfortu- 
nately, the insect has not been carefully studied in its native home by 
a competent entomologist. Bruner brought back with him in the 
early winter specimens of oranges containing larve, and from these 
bred the adult fly the following February. All of the oranges showed 
a more or less well-defined outward sign of the depredations of some 
insect enemy. In one a freshly made hole coming to the surface was 
found, and one of the maggots was observed protruding. December 
30 several of the larve had pupated, having left the fruit Decem- 
ber 22. The fruit itself had rotted and molded, and about one-half 
of the pulp had been devoured. The first adult appeared February 9. 
The adults of both sexes were confined with ripe fruit to see if they 
would oviposit in the orange, if not on the tree. Experiments failed, 
however, and none of the flies laid eggs, all dying after several days. 
Johnson experimented with two infested oranges. In both instances 
the fruit was perfect, so far as outward appearances were concerned. 
There were no visible ruptures or punctures in the skin, and the flavor 
of the fruit was sweet and luscious. The maggots when first noticed, 
on January 10, were about one-third of an inch long, of a dirty whitish 
color, and worked their way freely through the pulp. The fruit was 
placed in a dish with some larve, and after three or four days became 
very moldy; but the larve continued feeding until January 18, when 
two of them, having reached the length of 11 mm., left the oranges and 
burrowed into the ground, one pupating on the 21st and the other on the 
24th. The first adult, a male, issued February 28, or just thirty-eight 
days after pupation. Four days later the second fly emerged. 

The observations of both Messrs. Johnson and Bruner show that 
the fly is hardy and will stand considerable neglect. Mr. Johnson 
kept a male and female for several days in close confinement in a 
glass-covered dish and they were seemingly as active as ever when 
removed. Mr. Bruner showed that the flies can stand a consider- 
able variation in temperature, since on several occasions during his 
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experiments the mercury fell below the freezing point in the room 
where his breeding cage stood. 

The oranges received at Washington from Professor Townsend from 
the City of Mexico, Cordova, Jalapa, and Tampico all arrived between 
November 26 and December 21, 1897. The first flies were reared Jan- 
uary 12, 1898, and between that date and February 3 twenty-five 
active specimens emerged, of which fifteen were females. 

The different stages of the insect, with the exception of the egg, are 
well indicated by fig. 27. The larva is dirty white, the puparium is 
light brown, and the adult fly is straw yellow in its general color. 
The bristles upon its body are black and the stripes upon the body 
are silver yellow. The markings upon the wings, as shown by the 
figure, are brownish yellow with brown edges. 


OTHER FRUIT INSECTS IN MEXICO, 


There are other insects which attack the fruit of citrus plants in 
Mexico of which we know much less than we do about the Morelos 
orange worm, <A broad, stout maggot, which may belong to the same 
family as this worm, is found in oranges in the States of Michoacan 
and Jalisco, and in the same States a little caterpillar of the family 
Tortricidze works in the skin of the fruit. Insects of the same genus 
as Trypela ludens are also found in Mexico, and the larva of one of 
these has the injurious habit of working in peaches in much the same 
way as 7. ludens does in oranges and as the so-called ‘‘railroad 
worm,” or apple maggot (Z7rypeta pomonella), works in apples in the 
northeastern United States. This species has been reared by Mr. 
Koebele from peaches at Orizaba and is Trypeta acidusa Walk. It is 
shown by fig. 28. 

INJURIOUS AUSTRALIAN INSECTS. 


From a study of the recent Australian reports and from correspond- 
ence with certain of the newly appointed colonial entomologists, it 
appears that there are several very destructive insects in Australia 
which are entirely unlike anything occurring in the United States, and 
which may at the same time be imported, and if imported might 
prove disastrous to certain fruit-growing industries. These are the 
apple root-borer (Leptops hope?), the apple fruit beetle (Doticus pesti- 
lens), the harlequin fruit bug (Dindymus versicolor), and the cherry 
borer (Maroga gigantella). 

The apple root-borer (fig. 29) belongs to a genus which is indigenous 
to Australia, forty-four species having been found in the various colo- 
nies. For the past thirty years the species in question has been known 
in Victoria to attack fruit trees, especially apples and pears, but it has 
only recently become a serious scourge. In one case 13 acres of fine 
trees, most of which had been in full bearing, were rooted up and 
destroyed, owing to the damage done by this insect. The affected 
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trees died from the top branches downward, and upon examination 
the larger roots, mainly 8 inches or more below the surface, were 
found to have been tunneled by the larvee of Leptops, as shown by 
fig. 29. The figure of the larva and its work has been adapted from 
Mr. Charles French’s ‘‘ Ilandbook of destructive insects of Victoria,” 
and that of the beetle from Kirby. 

The apple beetle attacks the fruit of the apple and bids fair in por- 
tions of Australia to rival the codling moth in its damage. Its capac- 
ity for damage is, in a way, greater than that of the codling moth, 
sinee the latter insect, while frequently spoiling fruit for table pur- 
poses, does not damage it for cider. Indeed, as Walsh once said, it 
is problematical whether the presence of thousands of codling-moth 
larvee in cider apples does not improve the quality of the cider. The 
work of the Doticus, however, results in the complete shriveling of 
the apple, rendering it unfit for any purpose whatever, as indicated 
by fig. 30. The beetle is a minute species, brown in color, per- 
haps one-sixth of an inch in length, and of the general appearance 
shown by fig. 30. Mr. French considers that this insect was probably 
imported from West Australia into Victoria, either from Queensland 
or some of the Polynesian group of islands. The exact period at 
which the eggs of the insect were deposited is not known, and little 
is known, in fact, about the other points in the natural history of the 
species. Apples containing the grub wither and dry up, and the 
shriveled fruit frequently hangs upon the tree for a whole year. 
The fact that the fruit does not at once begin to wither allows an 
opportunity for the exportation of the insect within apples, and ren- 
ders the spread of the species possible. The Australian apples re- 
ceived at the port of San Francisco have frequently been found by 
Mr. Craw, of the California board of horticulture, to contain shriveled 
fruit, resembling that in which the Doticus has been working; but up 
to the present time no evidence has been found of the incoming of the 
living insect. 

The harlequin fruit bug (Dindymus versicolor) is a small red and 
black bug, illustrated by fig. 31, which is found only in the Australian 
colonies. The eggs are laid during the late summer months, among 
rubbish, under logs, stones, decayed wood, and stubble. The young 
insects, which have an odor, by the way, like bedbugs, and crawl 
actively around, sucking the juices of growing plants, upon attaining 
wings fly into the trees, and have been the cause of much damage to 
the apple crop. They insert their beaks into the side of the ripening 
apples, extracting the juice and causing the apples to become spotty. 

The cherry borer (Maroga gigantella) is the larva of the moth 
shown by fig. 32. These larve, which are pinkish white in color, 
destroy cherry trees, plums, apricots, nectarines, and even quinces, 
by boring at first under the bark and then into the heart of the tree. 
The sawdust-like excretion on the trees is a sufficient indication of 
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the presence of this larva. As early as 1860, this insect was reported 
by the late Henry Edwards to have destroyed nearly all of the cherry 
trees in a large garden at Richmond, Victoria. This insect, accord- 
ing to Mr. Edwards, was originally a borer in the black wattle 
(Acacia decurrens), and has evidently transferred its attentions 
from this tree to fruit trees. Curiously enough, although boring 
in wood like the larva of the moth family Cossidz, this insect is a 
Tortricid, the majority of the species of which are leaf rollers. 

The strawberry beetle (Rhinaria perdix), shown at fig. 33, is an- 
other of the Australian species. It is reported to be a very serious 
enemy of the strawberry grower, and in some cases of the grower 
of raspberries, in Victoria. They destroy both the flower and leaf 
stalks by tunneling, and the larve eat large holes in the crown of 
the plant, killing it outright. The beetles are most plentiful in 
December, and are found until the early part of February. 


THE BERMUDA PEACH MAGGOT, 


Before referring to European pests of importance which have not 
yet reached us, attention must once more be called to the occurrence 
in neighboring West India islands of a fruit insect of great impor- 
tance. We refer to the peach maggot of Bermuda (Ceratitis capi- 
tata). This insect (fig. 34) has already a very wide distribution, 
and this not only in peaches, but also in oranges and other fruit. It 
occurs in the East Indies, in South Africa, in Mediterranean coun- 
tries, as well as in Bermuda, and it is a wonder that it has not already 
established itself in this country. In Bermuda, some years ago, the 
peach crop was almost annually completely destroyed by this insect, 
and this has practically been the case since 1866. Many peach 
trees have been cut down owing to its damage. 


A FEW EUROPEAN DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


It would be interesting to mention the habits of a number of liable 
importations from Europe, but there is space for only a few. 

One of the insects most abundantly treated in European works on 
destructive insects is the celery, or parsnip, fly (Tephritis onoperdinis). 
The celery crop suffers more severely from the attacks of this insect 
than does the parsnip. The eggs are laid on or in the leaf, and from 
these hatch maggots which feed between the upper and the under sur- 
face of the leaf, causing large blister-like patches. Where the insect 
is abundant, the leaves are destroyed and the plants are consequently 
greatly damaged. When full-grown, the maggots generally leave the 
leaf and transform beneath the surface of the ground. There are 
several broods, and development is rapid. This species is shown at 
fig. 35. 

There are already two important clover enemies in the shape of 
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beetles imported from Europe, viz, the clover root-borer (//ylesinus 
trifolii) and the clover-leaf weevil (Phylonomus punctatus). There 
are several other European beetles, however, which in their native 
home are even more destructive than these species, and which, it is 
rather surprising, have not yet been reported. Prominent among 
these is one of the pear-shaped weevils, known as Apion apricans (fig. 
36). They are common upon red and purple clover, laying their eggs 
in the blossom heads. The larvee feed on the still unripe seeds and 
seriously injure the production of clover seed. The heads wither rap- 
idly, and when the larve are full grown they turn to pupz at the 
bottom of the flower, the weevils issuing in about a fortnight. There 
are several broods each year. The harvested clover retains the 
insects, and swarms of weevils issue from it. 

In Europe no insect is more prominent as an enemy to small grains 
than Oscinis frit, the ‘‘frit fly,” as it is called in England. Already 
the Hessian fly and the wheat midge from Europe have established 
themselves in this country, and it is astonishing that not only Osci- 
nis frit, but several other allied species, such as the gout fly or ribbon- 
footed corn fly (Chlorops teniopus), have not also been brought over 
in hay or straw packing. The frit fly is especially abundant and 
injurious in northern Europe. Its maggot works in the stems and 
leaves of the young growing plant, and has also been recorded as 
feeding in its second generation on the soft grains in the ears of 
barley, thereby causing the light, worthless development of the grain 
known in Swedish as ‘‘frits”—hence the name of the fly. A nearly 
related European species, Oscinis vastator, is illustrated by fig. 37. 
The ribbon-footed corn fly (fig. 38) affects wheat, rye, and barley, but 
is most prevalent on barley. The work of its larve produces a swol- 
len state of the heads of the grain, the ear being unable to burst its 
sheaths. The eggs are laid in the forming ear while still wrapped in 
the sheathing leaves, and the larva forms a tunnel down one side of 
the stem to the uppermost knot, where it changes to a puparium. 

A well-known wheat enemy in Europe, known in England as the 
corn sawfly, Cephus pygmeus (fig. 39), has already reached this coun- 
try, although, contrary to what might be expected, it has attracted 
no attention by its injuries. It has been found at Ithaca and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and near Ottawa, Canada, as well as in Manitoba. It 
was first captured in this country near Ithaca, certainly as early as 
1882. The female lays her eggs one at atime in the wheat stem, just 
below one of the knots. The larva feeds on the soft inner substance 
of the stalk, and about harvest time, or a little before, reaches the 
base of the stem, where it gnaws a ring so nearly through that the 
straw readily falls with its own weight or from a slight wind. From 
the drain on the vitality of the stalk, the ear seldom produces the 
usual number of seed or full seed, and frequently appears white 
when the remainder of the field is green. This is an insect which 
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is constantly liable to be reintroduced should previous introductions 
die out from one cause or another. 

The commonest of our currant worms, the larva of a sawfly, Ne- 
matus ventricosus, isan importation from Europe, but the commonest 
of the European currant worms has not yet reached us. It is the 
larva of the so-called magpie moth, Abraxas grossulariata (fig. 40), 
and is a variable species, one of the common forms of which we have 
illustrated. The caterpillar feeds on both gooseberry and currant, is 
widely distributed in Europe, and is one of the commonest of the 
English species. The caterpillar is one of the loopers, and makes its 
appearance in August or September. It passes the winter in the cat- 
erpillar stage, among the leaves and rubbish at the surface of the 
ground, coming out again in the early spring and feeding upon the 
new foliage, doing its principal damage at this time. 

One of the most serious enemies of apple trees in parts of Europe 
is the small ermine, Hiyponomeuta padellus (fig. 41). This insect, 
which is mentioned in almost every work upon European economic 
entomology, is a small white moth, with black spots on its forewings, 
which lays its eggs in roundish bunches on small twigs, covering 
them with a gummy substance, yellow at first, but gradually changing 
to a dark brown, so as not to be easily distinguished from the brown 
twigs. The eggs hatch about the end of October in England, but the 
caterpillars remain sheltered by the gum until spring, when the leaves 
begin to unfold. They burrow into the young leaves and at first feed 
upon the parenchyma, afterwards destroying the whole leaf, feeding 
in companies and spinning webs, as shown in the figure. The moths 
appear about the end of June. 


SOME DANGEROUS JAPANESE INSECTS. 


Of Japanese insects we need mention at this time only two species. 
These are the apple fruit borer (Laverna herellera Dup.) and the pear 
fruit borer (Nephopteryx rubrizonella Rag.). Accounts of each have 
been sent us by Prof. M. Matsumura, of the agricultural college at 
Sapporo. The figures which we introduce of these two insects are 
redrawn from Professor Matsumura’s sketches. 

The apple fruit borer (fig. 42) is said to be the most troublesome 
insect with which the fruit growers of Japan have to contend. It is 
thought to have been introduced into the country, and is now met with 
there wherever apples are grown. The larvee live only in the core of 
the apple, injuring the seeds. They mature in about a month, make 
a passage through the flesh of the fruit, crawl or drop to the ground or 
emerge from the fallen fruit, making white cocoons in the earth and 
hibernating in the pupa stage. It produces only one brood each 
season. 

On the day that these words were written, November 11, 1897, parts 
of two apples were received from Mr. Craw, at San Francisco, which 
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a passenger on the steamer from Japan had given him, and which 
showed evidence of the work of what is very probably this insect. No 
specimens of the insect itself were found, but the apples contained the 
larval burrows leading to the core, and two of the seeds had been 
eaten out. It is not likely that the passenger would have bought 
damaged apples in Japan, and, therefore, it is probable that the larvee 
issued from the fruit on the journey; so that it appears to us that this 
insect is one which is particularly liable to be introduced. It has 
since been learned that this insect has already probably gained a 
foothold in British Columbia. 

The pear fruit borer (fig. 45) is the larger of two species of similar 
habits found in Japan. Professor Matsumura states that pear grow- 
ers lose every year from 30 to 50 per cent of their crops from this 
insect, which is more troublesome than the apple fruit borer. The 
eggs are laid under a small twig, in clusters of twenty, protected by a 
white silken web. They hatch early in June, at the time when the 
fruit has reached the size of a cherry. The young larve spin a con- 
siderable amount of silken thread on the twigs and make their way to 
different fruits near by, which they puncture to the core, always 
leaving a blackish opening at their entrance. Their presence is read- 
ily detected by these holes. The larval stage lasts three weeks or 
more, and the pupal change is undergone within thin silken cocoons 
inside the fruit. The insect hibernates in the egg stage. 


NATIONAL QUARANTINE AND INSPECTION. 


It would be a comparatively simple matter to go on indefinitely 
with these brief accounts of foreign insects, but for reasons already 
pointed out this is not considered necessary. It has been shown that 
the majority of our most injurious insects have been imported. It 
has also been shown that not only are there many other injurious 
insects in foreign countries which are noted enemies of cultivated 
erops, and which are constantly liable to be brought over under our 
present lack of inspection, but also that species of foreign countries 
not known as especially injurious are liable to multiply excessively 
and to become serious pests when brought into this country. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs is obvious. Laws must be 
passed establishing a system of inspection of dangerous classes of 
merchandise, just as has already been done in the case of live stock, 
and just as has already been done in a partial way by the State of 
California. 

The experience in California is an interesting one and its results 
should be appreciated. By the operations of a State law and by the 
cooperation of the common earriers of the State, an inspection system 
has been carried on for a number of years, which, without doubt, has 
prevented the establishment of many species of injurious insects 
within the State boundaries. Every vessel containing suspected 
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articles entering at the port of San Francisco is examined by the State 
officer, who has power to condemn or to order treated all plants, trees, 
nursery stock, or fruit consigned to persons living in California, 
which, in his judgment, may need such condemnation or treatment. 

This system of inspection at the port of San Francisco, however, 
does not protect the country as a whole, except indirectly, since arti- 
cles consigned to persons living outside of the State are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State officials. The protection of a national law 
is, therefore, needed, even at San Francisco. The passage of some 
such national measure as that recommended by the convention of 
horticulturists and agriculturists held in Washington, D. C., March 5 
would seem, from a consideration of the facts here presented, to be 
abundantly justified by the constant danger which threatens our 
agricultural and horticultural interests. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OU'TLOOK OF THE COAST REGION 
OF ALASKA. 


By WALTER H. Evans, Ph. D., 
Botanist of the Office of Eaperiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the summer of 1897 the writer visited that part of the coast 
region of Alaska which extends from Dixon Entrance to Unalaska to 
investigate the agricultural and horticultural possibilities of that 
country. Including numerous side and return trips, a distance con- 
siderably exceeding 4,000 miles was traveled by boat, there being no 
other means of travel. The time covered was from June 8 to Septem- 
ber 11, and there is scarcely a village along the entire route that was 
not visited, or concerning which reliable information was not secured. 


GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


The region visited consists of numerous islands and peninsulas, 
the shore line everywhere being irregular and indented by innumer- 
able bays and inlets. (See Pl. XXXII, fig. 1.) Hills and mountains 
abound, with valleys of greater or less extent, but occasionally 
considerable areas of apparently level land are met with along the 
shore line or along the larger streams. Much of the land is boggy, 
the marshes often extending to a considerable distance up the rather 
steep hillsides. On the Kenai Peninsula and on the western side 
of Cook Inlet, in the vicinity of West Foreland and Tyoonock, 
are extensive plateaus, but elsewhere the surface is more or less 
broken. Two large rivers, the Stikine and the Copper, are found in 
this region. They cut through the coast ranges and extend some dis- 
tance into the interior. At the head of Cook Inlet are two other 
rivers of considerable size, the Sushitna and the Knik. The other 
streams of the coast region are mostly small in size and comparatively 
short. Fresh-water lakes of greater or less extent are numerous 
throughout the region, their margins being more or less marshy, 
depending on the contour of their surroundings. Tide flats of con- 
siderable extent exist at the delta of the Copper River and at the 
mouth of the Stikine River. 

Much of the land, even on the rather steep hillsides, is boggy, the 


drainage usually being poor. The formation of the soil and the blanket 
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of moss, almost universally present, greatly extends the marshy area. 
This mossy blanket, much of which is composed of sphagnum, occurs 
nearly all along the coast region, in some places the layer of dead and 
living moss covering the ground toa depth of several feet. The power 
possessed by the moss of absorbing and retaining large amounts of 
water and its character as a nonconductor of heat will, to some extent, 
account for the cold, wet condition of the underlying soil. The pres- 
ence of this dense mossy layer makes traveling very difficult, since 
crevices, rocks, fallen limbs, and trees are so covered that numerous 
pitfalls are hidden from sight. Limited experiments have shown that 
beneficial results follow the removal of the moss so that the soil may 
be warmed and thawed earlier in the season. 

Considered from an agricultural standpoint, the coast region is 
divided by a wide stretch of mountains, embracing the St. Elias and 
Fairweather ranges, into two rather characteristic regions, a timbered 
and a treeless region. The southeast or wooded region extends from 
Dixon Entrance to Cross Sound ora little beyond, a distance of about 
4 degrees of latitude. The greater portion of this region is embraced 
in the great Alexandrian Archipelago, which consists of more than 
1,000 islands, and the mainland as faras Juneau. The larger islands 
of this region are Prince of Wales, Kupreanof, Baranof, Admiralty, 
and Chichagof. The smallest of these islands is about 50 miles long, 
while Prince of Wales Island is about 120 miles long and about 40 
miles wide. The second or southwestern region, much of which is 
barren of trees, extends from Cook Inlet along the Alaskan Peninsula 
westward, including the Aleutian Archipelago, Kadiak, and the neigh- 
boring islands, the Shumagin group, and numerous other smaller 
islands. The northern and northeastern part of this region contains 
some timber, but in general the region is characterized by its remark- 
able wealth of grasses. Toward the western portion of this area the 
arborescent flora disappears entirely or is represented by a few small, 
stunted shrubs, mostly willows. 


METEOROLOGY. 


In general, the coast region of Alaska is characterized by great rain- 
fall and arather constant temperature, due to the Japan current, which 
sweeps the whole coast. The popular idea of extremes of temperature 
throughout this regioniserroneous. In many places zero temperature 
is seldom experienced, and the lowest recorded temperature (Fahren- 
heit) during a period of about ten years, as given by the United States 
Weather Bureau, at Juneau was —4°; at Killisnoo, —2°; at Sitka, 
— 3°; at Kadiak, —2°. On the other hand, the maximum tempera- 
tures observed at the same stations were: Sitka, 80°; Juneau, 88°; 
Killisnoo, 84°; and Kadiak, 79°. The average daily range of the 
thermometer during the summer months is very small. On several 
occasions during cloudy weather a variation of but 2° was noticed at 
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Fig. 1.—GOVERNMENT BUILDING AND Harsor, SITKA. 


Fic. 2.—ALASKAN RED Top, SITKA. 
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Kadiak; and at Killisnoo, observations were reported in June in which 
there was no diurnal variation. The following tables show the aver- 
age monthly temperatures and rainfall of eight stations in Alaska, 
and for comparison the same data for several places in northern 
Europe and this country are added. The data for the meteorology 
of Alaska were supplied by the United States Weather Bureau, and, 
while somewhat fragmentary, covers at each station the following 
number of years: Wrangel, four years; Sitka, twelve years; Juneau, | 
eight years; Killisnoo, fourteen years; Kadiak, twelve years; Una- 
laska, six years; St. Michaels, twelve years, and Pyramid Harbor, 
five years. 


Compilation of average temperatures, —s 
ty. Shes 
Station. pad) Be 2 x 2 Per 25% wise 
Si/EI ei @|8)o)8 | € | q82l.e8s 
ela|a|& e/2/5 18 | & | 38 ase 
Silae|al} | a;osi/azlalale” ia 
SN Ten eel es pe nk 0 hee seg | om. =a o2; 
Wrangell?-_...| 26.2) 30.8 31.6) 42.7 52.3} 45.9) 33.5) 32.9) 43.0) 8,343.0) 1, 764.0 
Sitka} ........ 32.9 33.6 37.1) 42.1 52.3) 46.2) 38.9) 35.8) 44.2) 8,058.1) 1,479.1 
Juneau ! ...... 27.5) 24.7, 33.5) 40.1 49.9) 41.9) 31.2) 29.3) 40.9) 8,040.2) 1,461.2 
Killisnoo! ....| 27.7 26.8 33.1) 36.9 47.8) 41.1) 33.4) 30.1) 40.3) 7,793.2) 1,214.2 
Kadiak! ...... 30.0 oer 82.6) 36.3 50.0) 42.2) 34.7 gg 40.6) 7,731.1) 1,152.1 
Unalaska!....| 33.5 30.5) 32.6) 35.2 46.0) 40.4, 34.6 a 39.3) 7,108.5) 624.5 
St. Michaels! .| 7.4/—2.3, 8.9) 19.9) 43.9} 30.5) 15.6) 4.8) 26.1) 7,002.6, 423.6 
Pyramid Har- 

| ss a a 25.0) 23.0) 35.0) 43.0 50.0) 40.9) 28.2) 25.3) 40.6) 8,156.1) 1,577.1 
Trondhjem, 

Norway? -...| 27.4) 26.8) 28.6) 37.9 50.0) 41.1) 82.7) 27.5) 40.6) 8,046.3) 1,465.3 
Bergen? _....- 34.1) 32.2) 35.4) 43.7 52.7) 45.1) 38.5) 34.7) 44.6) 8,324.3) 1,745.3 
Christiania? ..}| 24.1) 23.9) 29.5) 39.9 52.7; 41.9) 32.1) 25.6) 41.9 8,775.1 2,196.1 
Helsingfors, 

Finland? ...| 20.9) 18.8) 26.2) 34.8 50.5) 43.9) 33.7) 21.7) 39.2 8, 315.3, 1, 736.3 
Stockholm, ! 

Sweden?-....| 33.5) 29.5) 33.8) 39.5 53.6) 40. 6) 35.6) 27.3) 43.4) 8,615.9, 2,074.9 
Orkney Is- 

janga® __...- 38.5) 38.2) 40.3) 43.3 52.5) 47.5] 42.6) 40.9) 46.2) 8,055.9) 1,474.9 
Scotland °-.._. 87.1) 38.4) 39.4) 44.1 52.8) 46.4| 40.6) 37.8) 46.1) 8,271.7) 1,692.7 
Winnipeg, 

Manitoba 7 -.|—11.0/—5. 0) 10.5) 38.5 49.0) 36.5) 18.0) 3.0) 29.6) 8,867.1) 2,288.1 
Qu’Appelle, 

Assiniboia? .|— 8.0)—2.5| 15.0) 35.5 48.5) 36.5) 19.5) 3.0) 29.8) 8,663.5 2,084.5 
Port Angeles, 

Wash ?)\.3.. 34.7) 36.7) 41.7) 45.6 52.7) 47.7) 42.4) 38.2) 46.1 8, 285. 0) 1,671.0 


1Compilation U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau. 
2Landrugsdirekt. Beretning, 1893. 

3 Ofver. Finska Vetenskaps. Soc. Fordhandlingar. Average 1869-1378. 

4 Meteor. Iaktag. Sverige k. Svensk. Vetensk. Akad., 1890. 

5 Trans. Highland and Agricultural Society, Scotland, 1874. 

Idem, 1895. 

7 Monthly Weather Review, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, 1595. 
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Average precipitation, 


a | 5 M Ps 

bues ER Ey > / «| om de x 

Station. 4 | a a oe ” q P | 9 - 

PiSITELEle] a lei ble; si]eé | 8 

q | co} oy & = 3 = Be © ° 

mime®liAl aT Al iA} al aL oOTAaA | aA 

In In. | In.| In. | In In. | In. | In In In In In 
Wrangell? ...:....[.2.... 5. 70) 2.58) 3.87] 3.06) 8.56) 3.98) 2.62) 9.58) 8.16 11. 8} 9.44 
Sitka! _.........---| 7.95} 8.02) 7.78) 5.03} 3.89} 3.87] 4.14) 6.67] 10.94] 12.96] 10.77) 8.52 
summon 3 ts 10.59) 4.80) 6.49) 5.25) 7.36) 4.99) 5.25) 7.35) 10.04) 8.49 8. 78) 7.38 
Billienoo'® .....s<<- 5.24 5. 03} 4.39) 2.56) 2.80) 2.00) 3.53] 4.80} 6.39) 6.92) 6.43) 5.84 
Pasar... <2 6. 56) 3.70) 4.86) 4.01) 5.92} 4.91) 3.38) 4.97) 7.26) 8.09) 6.56) 7.94 
Onalagka?........- 13.81) 7.68) 6.48; 7.51) 4.49) 4.26) 2.78) 3.40) 8.64; 11.98) 9.380) 11.81 
St. Michaels!-_....- 0. 86] 0.18) 0.46) 0.49} 0.99] 1.40] 1.76] 2.61) 2.90) 1.84] 0.79) 0.67 


Pyramid Harbor!.| 2.96} 6.06) 2.81} 1.19) 1.15) 1.81] 1.18) 1.45) 3.38) 4.08) 5.01) 4.50 
Trondhjem, Nor- 

WO ooze ees 3. 36] 2.28] 2.52) 2.20) 2.32) 2.48) 2.56) 2.59] 3.27] 4.29) 3.50) 4.25 
Bergen, Norway?.| 6.93) 5.55) 4.33] 3.78) 4.09) 4.37) 6.06] 6.85} 8.26} 8.78] 6.73) 7.44 
Christiania, Nor- 


Were. fo cc pass 1. 22] 0.94) 1.06] 1.10) 1.77] 2.04! 3.34) 2.87' 2.99) 2.56! 1.89) 1.26 
Helsingfors, Fin- 

Dead? 2.535. Es. 1.47) 1.20) 1.16) 1.39) 1.67) 1.72) 2.09) 2.71) 2.20) 2.57) 2.42) 1.61 
Stockholm, Swe- 

Get. og ee 0. 88] 0.44] 1.84) 2.85) 3.12) 1.58) 2.62) 4.57) 1.26] 3.28) 2.65) 0.69 
Orkney Islands5..| 4.29) 3.11) 2.71) 1.86) 1.55) 2.17) 2.62) 2.84) 2.72) 4.85) 3.89) 4.33 
Scotland ¢ ........- 3.95} 3.00) 2.78) 2.15} 2.29) 2.50) 3.11) 3.55) 3.67; 4.05) 3.82) 3.97 
Winnipeg, Mani- 

‘ope? 3.525.256 0. 66} 1.27] 1.20) 1.35) 2.72) 3.84) 3.22] 3.46) 2.00) 1.73) 1.00) 1.39 
Qu’Appelle, <As- 

eititboia® <<. 25. -. 0. 38} 0. 67) 0.64) 1.06) 1.52) 3.35) 2.35) 1.37) 1.14; 1.02) 0.67) 0.64 
Port Angeles, 

BR eS eS 4.90) 8.33] 2.53] 1.90) 1.05) 1.50) 0.27] 0.85} 2.10) 2.91) 3.52) 5.35 


1 Compilation U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau. 

2Landrugsdirekt. Beretning, 1893. 

3Ofver. Finska Vetenskaps. Soc. Fordhandlingar. Average 1869-1878. 

4 Meteor. [aktag. Sverige k. Svensk. Vetensk. Akad., 1890. 

5 Trans. Highland and Agricultural Society, Scotland, 1874. 

6Tdem, 1895. 

7 Monthly Weather Review, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, 1893. 


In the foregoing tables, in addition to the usual data, there is added 
the total sum of temperatures for the five months in which most plant 
growth is made, that is, May 1 to September 30, the sum of the effect- 
ive temperatures for the same time, and the rainfall for the same 
period. It appears from the tables that several of the north Euro- 
pean stations have lower annual temperatures than some of the 
Alaskan places, while the total temperatures for the period indicated 
at Wrangell, Juneau, and Sitka are almost the same as those for the 
same period at Trondhjem and Bergen, in Norway, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, the whole of Scotland, Orkney Islands, and at Port Angeles, 
Wash. The sum of effective temperatures for the Alaskan towns, 
although somewhat lower than the same factors for the European 
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stations in several instances, however, surpass the effective tempera- 
tures of several localities of known agricultural capabilities. 

The annual rainfall for the southern coast of Alaska, as shown in 
the table of average precipitation, is rather heavy when compared 
with other regions, ranging, as it does, from 35.03 inches at Pyramid 
Harbor to 92.4 inches at Unalaska. The only European region given 
in the table where a nearly equal rainfall is shown is that at Bergen, 
with 73.18 inches. If we consider the rainfall of Alaska for the five 
growing months, May 1 to September 30, it is seen that with the 
exception of Juneau only one-third or less of the annual precipitation 
falls during the summer months. The total amount of summer rain- 
fall, while large, is not excessive, especially when it is shown that 
Raleigh, N. C., has an annual precipitation of. 55.67 inches, 30.82 of 
which falls during the period indicated. Washington, D. C., with an 
annual precipitation of 43.59, and Indianapolis, Ind., with 43.09, have, 
respectively, 21.29 and 20.54 inches during the same period. The 
summer rainfall of each of these places exceeds that of Wrangell, 
Pyramid Harbor, and Killisnoo, and that of Raleigh is exceeded by 
Juneau alone. Official data relative to the proportion of sunshine 
and cloudy days, or days on which there was some rainfall, are 
extremely meager. From private records it was found that at Juneau, 
in 1894, during the five summer months, there were fifty-nine clear 
and sixty-three rainy days; in 1895, fifty-six clear and sixty-seven 
rainy days; and in 1896, sixty-two clear and sixty-seven rainy days. 
This enumeration includes under clear days those recorded as fair, 
but no account is taken of cloudy days on which there was no rain- 
fall. At Klawock, in 1894, during the summer, there were sixty-three 
clear and fifty-five rainy days; at Sitka, according to Dr. Dall, in 
Report of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1868, there were dur- 
ing the year ending October 31, 1868, one hundred and six fair and 
one hundred and thirty-four rainy days; at Metlakahtla during the 
summer months of 1893 there were fifty-seven clear and eighty-two 
rainy days. Comparing the proportion of sunshine and rainfall in 
some of the European stations it appears that in Sterlingshire, Scot- 
land, as an average of fourteen years’ observations, there were two 
hundred and five days on which some rain fell. In Sutherland, Scot- 
land, with an annual rainfall of 31.71 inches, there were, in 1875, one 
hundred and fifty-seven days with 0.1 inch or more rainfall; in 1876 
there were two hundred and nine. 

In general, along the coast region, the winter’s snow has disap- 
péared at sea level by the middle of April, although snow flurries are 
common for some time after that date. Killing frosts are seldom expe- 
rienced between May and October. At Metlakahtla, on Annette 
Island, in the southern part of Alaska, during 1893, the last killing 
frost occurred April 6, and the first in autumn was October 30. Com- 
paring the temperature, rainfall, proportion of clear and cloudy days 
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of Sitka, Wrangell, and Killisnoo with the data of various agricul- 
tural regions of the higher latitudes of Europe, it is seen that the 
comparison is not wholly unfavorable to the Alaskan stations. 


SOILS. 


The soils of Alaska to a great extent are of vegetable origin and to 
a considerable degree resemble what are called the rice lands of the 
South or the peat formations of Europe and elsewhere. In some 
places in southeastern Alaska there are deep deposits of this rich- 
looking soil overlying slate or conglomerate bed rock, with often a 
deposit of gravel intervening. Sometimes there is an impervious 
stratum of clay underlying the black soil. Where the soil lies directly 
on bed rock or is underlain with clay, the drainage is usually poor 
and the land more or less marshy. 

Samples of what appeared to be average soils were collected at vari- 
ous places and transmitted to the Division of Soils of the Depart- 
ment. The chief of that division, Prof. Milton Whitney, has reported 
on a number of these, and to him the writer is indebted for the data 
relating to their analysis. The water capacity of these soils and the 
tenacity with which they retain it is shown by the water content of 
the air-dry samples, ranging from 1 to 47 per cent. The amount of 
organic matter ranges from 3.01 per cent in a subsoil to 61.19 per cent 
in a soil from a small meadow at Sitka. In some of the garden soils 
there is a high percentage of coarse material (gravel and slate), which 
is undoubtedly due to attempts having been made to warm and lighten 
the soil by the addition of these substances. The presence of large 
amounts of very coarse material in the soil taken from the spruce bog 
at Wrangell and of a sample taken from a ditch running through a 
bog in Juneau find a possible explanation in the action of land slides 
which have been of not infrequent occurrence in that country. The 
following table shows the relative percentages of coarse material, fine 
earth, ete., of the specimens analyzed: 


Percentage of coarse material and fine earth in Alaskan soils and subsoils. 


Coarse 
ane material d 
Locality. Deegeiption ot | nepan: |, CaReer | Ii 
in diame- 
ter). 

Incnes. | Per cent. | Per cent. 

er esa ailona aaa eeeeaceneen <-see mas Gurden soil -....-.-. 0-6 63 37 
OU PRIOR oo cen are anccacsesewte wae adn sec DORE ME cs. os ecclede< oe 62 38 
PUM Ere ee Be has mack e Spruce soil ----.-- 12-24 60 40 
y 5, Sey Snes’ Sr eee PA ee See See Meadow soil ------ 1-6 46 54 
Ws dios att ane amet ris A ome Garden soil. ......- 12-18 38 62 

ME i ce An So aides tien eases teen aoe aoe hone ER Te Ae 1-6 36 64 
PRIOR oo os te A608 cee eee een aR koe GG: eee 72 35 65 
Pet ese ered AS Su ie eel ge eo) 8S 22 oe Se Wirgin' soil 2: <%4-- : 12-36 30 70 


ts 
“1 
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Percentage of coarse material and fine earth in Alaskan soils and subsoils— 
Continued, 


Description of 


Locality. sample. 

MN Gost k hind etn bk Wdlidne Wend debisicahabe Weebied Garden soil ....... 

Ee ae fe ee See Cs ee winiaeawhede Ditch soil ........- 
| ES eS ee a ee Se Spruce land -..... 
Ratt adele cial nie aes ite came wauene Uden Bada Garden soil -...... 
EE fic. Siren ani dietaade san rh ceenpen =ammene Spruce bog -.-....-. 
ths tb deities tntn od dadank athbea aban n anh Garden soil - -....- 
ER IOEE Keheh es cihids Khe aecacitnh pop antks aoenb wdes Spruce land .....-. 

ela ke panty wnhen Rinueals wen «pumas Virgin soil ........ 
ee a aT RE ee eee See Garden soil -...... 
A AGAN tin wine on nS ocs'e Sade nat hue ened anki Meadow soil - ----- 
IND aliek ay cn dge was 4 wile ns whats okawio Spruce land -..... 
ea i rar Lhe Umwapio ee we rae Virgin soil ......_- 

ba or diols adc incr ails Gwin werleataan tories ph SEP SE. 
SER ides navn tear in acehiee hnstne amie icone. o TP cue wade 
LAME ah. chads, BG coum inbgclen weedd anicamlabed Daf dads Spruce bog -...... 
DIE ts hs Se oe seats ae bee Virgin soil ......-. 


Depth. 


Inchea. 


2-12 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


BBEE s sank aecaee <! 


“4 


_ 
= 
S 


The mechanical analyses of the samples are shown in the following 


table. 


Owing to the unusually large and varying amounts of organic 


matter in the soils their analyses were based upon the organic free 


basis: 


Mechanical analyses of Alaskan soils and subsoils. 


In original | 


sample. 
Depth : 
denotiption of hy tae Or- ee Po | Fine Tee bi 
sample. Je, |imair-| ganic] —) 9 4 sand, da. | 88nd, | cand 
_— dry | mat- : Be | at 
mm. .5-. -1-.05 
rong ter. mm. | tym. | ™™- | am. 
Wrangell Inches. |Per ct. Per ct.|Per ct.|Per ct. Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
eee callie 2.50 | 10.50 | 24.94 | 38.11 | 20.53 | 5.85] 5.65 
Spruce land... - 24-36 | 4.88 | 4.64 | 21.67 | 24.79 | 17.72 | 12.98 | 12.85 
Garden soil---..- [2 | 17.27 | 26.838.| 15.79 | 20.49 | 11.83 | 11.92 | 18.56 
Spruce land-.-.- 18 |} 1.09} 3.57) 4.70 | 17.26 | 13.30 | 9.07 | 21.60 
Spruce bog--.-.-- 74-72 | 4.28 | 10.42 | 13.79 | 12.78 | 19.15 | 9.80 | 17.54 
Spruce land---.- 36-72 | 7.12 | 16.03 | 10.82 | 17.21 | 11.79] 8.17 | 18.61 
Virgin soil-...... 3-12 | 14.22 | 15.28 | 11.31 | 18.26 | 13.29] 9.31 | 20.01 
Juneau: 
Garden soil ...-- 2-12 | 14.07 | 16.20 | 18.28 | 10.76 | 5.46 | 7.80 | 29.97 
DGio cS ee 12 | 12.95 | 7.54 | 11.49 | 12.80 | 13.01 | 14.83 | 28.24 
Spruce land..... 12-24 | 1.25) 4.45) 6.37) 7.13] 5.05 | 10.48 | 36.21 
Deisuteuan 2-24 | 7.79] 7.88) 28.91 | 16.14 | 5.50 | 7.25 | 17.81 
Dien de srk 96-43 | 17.94 | 6.65 | 18.9 op 4.82] 5.87 | 22.17 
Spruce bog...... 0-24 | 19.00 | 57.68! 3.11! 5 8 | 11.04 | 18.98 


Calculated on dry and organi. free material. 


‘mm. = mm. SE 
Per ct.| Per ct.\ Per ct. 
3.25 | 0.85; 0.82 
7.76 | 0.97 | 1.28 
15.45] 2.50) 3.96 
26.18 | 3.39/ 4.48 
19.33} 2.66) 4.93 
24.17 | 2.89) 6.34 
16.32 | 3.56) 7.94 
19.55] 3.59) 4.57 
13.29] 1.69) 463 
27.04) 2.74) 5.08 
| 15.53 | 2.38) 6.50 
19.43 | 3.66 12.09 
| 34.93 | 5.56 13.10 
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Mechanical analyses of Alaskan soils and subsoils—Continued. 


In original 


sample. Calculated on dry and organic free material. 


| Depth Mois- eee 


P rein oi ogy of | ture | Or- Coarse| Medt| pine Fine | Cla 
sample. — in air- ganic ae) sand, firs Y sand, Ras | a silt, ride 
y t at 5-28 | °--1 | 1-05 | mm, |“l-.005) 001 
| “—_ er. Mi | nan fe eee mm. | mm. 
Sitka: Inches.|Per Bi ft ct.|Per ct.|Per ct.|Per ct.| Per ct.|Per ct. Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct 
Meadow soil_...; 3-12 | 22.31 | 61.19 | 6.57 | 4.67] 5.28 | 18.56 | 38.73 22.61 | 3.25 0.34 
Virgin soil_-...-. | 36-72 | 5.05 | 2.40 | 16.29 | 29,00 | 18.86 | 14.29] 9.71 | 5.25) Lgl 4.69 
Do......-.---| 012 | 15.84 | 32.96 | 0.51 | 2.77 | 10.59 | 21.47 | 28.58 | 25.871 6.84 5. 36 
AS cer ed 24 | 8.93] 4.95 | 18.20 | 23.92 | 19.86 | 9.77 | 10.26 | 12.20| 3.19 7.60 
Dae 002255 12-36 | 8.04] 3.01 | 32.42 | 20.18 | 4.92] 2.47 | 2.89 | 20.57 | 4.80] 11.77 
Garden soil-__--. 0-6 | 47.02 | 13.06 | 18.06 | 8.14] 6.45 | 10.26 | 12.86 | 22.06) 7. 13 | 15.06 
Kadiak: 
Virgin soil_-.-.... 6-12 | 11.20 | 22.15 | 1.61] 1.29] 2.06 | 15.74 | 42.17 | 27.26] 4.06 5. 80 
Garden soil--.-- 6-12 | 12.51 | 23.17] 1.05] 1.00] 1.09] 13.11 | 42.19 | 29.51 | 6.05 5. 98 
TS cotad ast 1-6 | 8.62] 7.76 | 20.77 .| 22.98 | 16.083 | 9.21] 9.15 | 9:45] 3.53 8.89 
bs OF ones 12-18 | 12.738 | 17.04] 7.02] 5.17] 4.87] 8.10] 21.80 | 30.388} 7.24] 15.45 
Virgin soil_--..-.- 1-6 | 8.94] 10.90 | 11.75 | 8.97 | 6.68} 9.08 | 15.77 


21.98 | 7.78 | 17.98 


In commenting upon the character of the soil samples analyzed, 
Professor Whitney says: 

The organic content of many of these soils is very much higher than in any of 
the agricultural lands of the States. They correspond very nearly with the rice 
lands and peat formations. The black soils of the plains and the famous Red 
River Valley soils of the Northwest contain from 8 to 10 per cent of organic mat- 
ter, but seldom more. If these soils are so situated as to be well drained, they 
should be capable of producing enormous crops, and with an abundant and well- 
distributed rainfall they would be adapted to almost any kind of crop suited to 
the general climatic conditions of that portion of the country. 


In several places complaints were heard of a decided acidity or the 
soil, but no definite information could be secured relating to it. In 
one place the addition of a large amount of lime to a small plat had 
corrected the evil complained of. 

In the valley immediately back of Sitka, where a ditch had been 
dug, the soil was very peaty in appearance and when dry it was said 
to burn readily. The extent of similar formations throughout the 
southeastern portion of Alaskais very considerable. In southwestern 
Alaska a gravelly subsoil is more abundant and the presence of con- 
siderable amounts of volcanic material in some places renders the 
soil very rich and requires less drainage. In some places in the Cook 
Inlet region the drainage is very good, tke soil overlying deep 
gravel deposits. Another characteristic soil formation is that which 
is so conspicuously illustrated by the tide flats of®the Copper and 
Stikine rivers. These places are more or less marshy and are subject 
to overflow at high tides. Where protected from the encroazhment 
of the sea and sufficiently drained they are generally considered as — 
very productive soils. 
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Fic. 1.—TIMBERED REGION, SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


Fic. 2.—SPRUCE STUMPS AND SECOND-GROWTH TREE. 
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In the southeastern portion of Alaska the Sitkan spruce (Picea 
sitchensis) and the hemlock (T'suga mertensiana) abound, now one and 
then the other predominating. They grow from tide water to timber 
line, an elevation varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, and in some places 
the trees attain considerable size. (See Pl. XX XIII.) Specimens of 
the Sitkan spruce were seen that were at least 8 feet in diameter and 
probably more than 200 feet high. Logs of this species were seen at 
the Wrangell sawmill that approximated 100 feet in length, with an 
average diameter of more than 4 feet. At different places in the 
southeastern region the so-called red and yellow cedar (Thuja gigan- 
tea and Chamecyparis nootkatensis) abound, usually at some little 
elevation from the sea, although trees of considerable size were seen 
almost at sea level. In no place do these trees occur in such abun- 
dance as to wholly exclude other species. Another spruce (7Tsuga 
pattoni) was observed, but not in great abundance. But a single 
species of pine (Pinus contorta) was seen, and that was almost invari- 
ably found on the flats or on the edge of bogs. Two species of alder 
(Alnus oregona and A. viridis) were common along the streams and 
on the mountain sides where snow slides have swept away the dense 
growth of moss and conifers. Willows are common, but seldom were 
they seen to attain the dignity of trees. 

This great forest area is almost without the mark of the woodsman. 
There are at present but few sawmills, the exportation of lumber 
being unlawful. Local demands for lumber and fuel are the prin- 
cipal uses to which the timber is put, and, with almost entire exemp- 
tion from forest fires, the supply, if properly regulated, will be sufficient 
for all needs of Alaskans for a long time to come. In addition to fur- 
nishing him with fuel for his fires and lumber for his houses, the 
native employs the trees of the forest in many ways. The red and 
yellow cedar furnish trunks of huge proportions adapted to boat 
building, and dugout canoes capable of carrying thirty men were seen, 
in whose construction considerable first-class workmanship was appar- 
ent. The trunks of these trees also furnish the logs whenee are carved 
the grotesque totem poles which stand before the houses of the native 
and over his grave, telling to those capable of reading the symbols the 
genealogy of the individual over whom they stand guard. The Hydah 
and other southern tribes excel in the excellence of their carvings in 
wood, and only their near neighbors to the north follow the custom of 
the erection of totem poles. The bark of the cedar tree furnishes 
roofs for houses, temporary summer dwellings, boat covers, etc., while 
the finer and softer inner bark is twisted into ropes or braided into 
mats. The tough roots of the spruce serve many purposes, not the 
least of which is for basket material. Many baskets are still being 
woven for sale and domestice use, although for the latter purpose an 
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empty kerosene can holding about 5 gallons is beginning to take the 
place of baskets as less expensive and equally well adapted to the 
purpose. 

In the north and northeastern section of what has been designated 
the southwestern part of the coast region some spruce (Picea sitch- 
ensis) and cottonwood (Populus balsamea) occur, the trees frequently 
attaining a considerable size. Considerable birch (Betula papyrifera) 
and perhaps another species occur in the upper part of the Cook Inlet 
region, but elsewhere the forests of the southwestern coast are very 
insignificant. 

GRASSES. 


Next to the timber, perhaps the grasses of Alaska are among the 
most valuable of the plant products. In all parts of the country they 
flourish to an extraordinary degree. In southeastern Alaska, wher- 
ever the timber is cut away and the undergrowth of the shrubs kept 
down, a dense growth of grass soon takes place, to the exclusion of all 
other plants. (Pl. XXXIV, fig. 1.) Of the common grasses, timothy 
(Phleum pratense), Alaska red top (Deschampsia ceespitosa and D. bott- 
nica), blue grass (Poa pratensis), orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), 
wild barley (Hordeum boreale), Calamagrostis aleutica, and wild rye 
(Elymus mollis and other species) are the most widely distributed, 
and are probably the most valuable for pasture and hay. Timothy, 
orchard grass, and blue grass have become thoroughly established 
and grow to great size. One of the most common native grasses is the 


Alaskan red top. Itis a prominent factor in nearly all grass mixtures 


and frequently exceeds a man in height. Specimens at Sitka, July 
5, which are shown on Pl. XXXII, fig. 2, were a little more than 4 feet 
in height and just heading. Orchard grass more than 3 feet high was 
seen as early as June 20. In the western part of Alaska, valley and 
hillside as far as 1,000 feet or more elevation were green with grass 
during the time spent in that region. 

The most common hay grasses at Kadiak are Poa pratensis, Des- 
champsia ceespitosa, and Hordeum boreale, with some wild timothy 
(Phleum alpinum). Calamagrostis langsdorfii was the most abundant 
hay grass observed in Cook Inlet. At Unalaska the common pasture 
and hay grasses appear to be Trisetum subspicatum and Calama- 
grostis aleutica. 

White clover was seen in many of the small meadows and door- 
yards, from which places it seems to be rapidly spreading. Some red 
clover was also seen, but its adaptability to Alaskan conditions can 


neither be affirmed nor denied since apparently no thorough attempt, 


has been made to introduce it. In a few places alfalfa was also seen 
that was beginning to seed in August. 


On the tide flats dense growths of sedges are common, and in ‘some. 


places a very common vetch (Vicia gigantea) occurs, and if utilized 
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Fia. 1.—MEADOW AT WRANGELL, MOSTLY NATIVE GRASSES. 


Fia. 2.—CURRANTS AND RASPBERRIES, WRANGELL. 
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it would add considerable to the feeding value of the marsh hay. 
Specimens of some of the more common Alaskan grasses were secured 
through Mr. H. J. Minthorn, of Metlakahtla, and referred to the chief 
of the Division of Chemistry of the Department for analysis. The 
results of the fodder analyses are as follows: 


Analyses of Alaskan grasses (air-dried material). 


a — _ —— —-— - - — — = — 


Nitro- ‘ 
Species. Water. | Protein.| Fat. | gen-free Lng Ash. 
extract. : 


Per cent.| Per cent. |\Per cent.\Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 


Phleum pratense (just heading) -........ 8.59 8.94 2.14 45, 69 30. 06 4.58 
Poa pratensis (beginning to flower) - -- 8.11 8.94 2. 04 41. 46 BA. 24 5. 22 
Bromus sp. (just heading) .........--..- 7.72 8. 85 2. 28 38. 41 84. 59 8.15 
Anthoxanthum odoratunr (in flower) -.- 8.56 10. 88 1.74 40. 86 33.58 4,28 
Deschampsia bottnica (in flower). ....--. 8.75 7.44 2.07 47.05 BL. 5A 4.15 


Calamagrostis aleutica (in flower) --.--- 8.33 | 10. 00 1.37 37.89 38. 89 4.52 


For comparative purposes the following table is given from Jenkins 
and Winton’s Compilation of American Feeding Stuffs.! The species 
in some eases are not the same, but are closely related ones. 


Comparative analyses of American grasses (air-dried material). 


Nitro- 
Species. Water. | Protein.| Fat. | gen free Grade Ash. 


extract. 


Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 
Phleum pratense (in flower) .-....-....- 15.01 6. 01 3.01 41.90 29.59 4.48 
0 NC ae ies ae Ee 17.44 10. 80 3.45 46.10 2. 09 7.35 
PURE SEROUS! S228 a ee =k 14. 30 6. 61 3. 07 44. 97 20.39 6.10 
Anthoxanthum odoratum.-_....-....-.-- 14. 30 9. 85 2.52 46. 46 21.85 5.00 
Deschampsia coespitosa) _.......-.-.---. 14. 30 9. 04 1.06 37.20 29.03 9. 37 
Calamagrostis canadensis .......-.----- 6. 87 11.19 8.45 35. 82 37.18 5.49 


1 Deitrich and Konig. 


The nutritious value of Alaskan grass is not only plainly seen by 
comparing the figures in both tables, but it was evidently shown in 
the sleek and fat cattle observed during the summer season, although 
they had come through the winter in very poor condition. 

In Alaska the principal use of grasses is for pasturage, although 
in some places—notably Kadiak, Unalaska, Cook Inlet—hay is made 
nearly every year. Haymaking is usually secondary to other affairs, 
and the best results are not secured. During the past summer about 
20 tons of hay of a very fair quality was made at Kadiak, and 
smaller quantities elsewhere. Often the complaint was heard that 
it costs too much to make hay in Alaska. With the crude methods 
in vogue it probably does cost considerable when small patches here 
and there are mowed and the hay carried in a small boat to the shed 
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or barn. About the only place a mowing machine was used was at 
Kadiak, scythes being used elsewhere. One place was visited where 
it was Glaimed that hay could be brought from San Francisco or 
Seattle as cheaply as it could be cut and cured at home. A few 
days’ work in leveling off the irregular hummocks would have pro- 
duced a meadow sufficiently smooth to cut grass with a mower and 
rake it by horse power, and then the cost would not have exceeded 
a few dollars per ton. It is claimed that in the Cook Inlet region hay 
can be made for less than $5 per ton. 

Some years ago, at the mouth of the Stikine River, considerable 
marsh hay was made, but the place is now abandoned, due largely to 
the inaccessibility of the place several months in the year on account 
of the shallow water and ice which exist during the winter season. 

Some crude attempts have been made at various places with silos, 
noticeably at Yakutat, Unalaska, and the Stikine River farm. The 
silos were filled with grass just as it was mowed, and complaints 
were heard of its molding to such an extent that stock refused to eat 
it. Perhaps with more care in the construction and filling of silos 
this difficulty might be obviated. 

At Kadiak and elsewhere a tall-growing wild rye is used to a con- 
siderable extent for thatching buildings. The sweet-scented grasses 
(Merochloa odorata and Anthoxanthum odoratum) are used to some 
extent as ornamental grasses, while some species of grasses are used 
to a limited degree in basket work. 


BERRIES. 


The abundance of berries in Alaska has been a subject of remark 
by everyone who has written concerning this country. So far as 
could be learned but little attention has been given to their cultiva- 
tion, but the few attempts that have been made seem to promise 
favorably. Hardly any berries are cultivated except a few straw- 
berries, currants, and raspberries (see Plate XXXIV, fig. 2), and of 
these both wild and cultivated forms were seen growing, and the 
adaptability of the wild plants to domestication was very evident. 
The wild strawberry was seen under cultivation at Wrangell, and 
specimens of Rubus stellatus, known as dewberry, ‘‘Morong” and 
‘‘Knesheneka,” were seen growing in a garden at Sitka, and it seems 
probable that more could be done in this line. 

The flavor of most Alaskan berries was found to be excellent, and 
some of them might be worthy of introduction into the States. 

Of the berries which have widest distribution may be mentioned the 
salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis), two kinds of cranberries, the high- 
bush (Viburnum pauciflorwm) and the little cranberry (Vacciniwm 
vitis-idea), the red and black currant (Ribes rubrum and R. laxiflo- 
rum), crowberries (Hmpetrum nigrum), huckleberries ( Vacciniwm 
uliginosum and its variety mucronatum), raspberries (Rubus strigosus), 
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elderberries (Sambucus racemosa), bunchberries (Cornus canadensis 
and C. suecica), and the ‘‘Molka” berry (Rubus chamemorus). Of 
less general distribution are strawberries (/ragaria chiloensis), 
dewberries (Rubus stellatus), thimbleberries (2. parviflorus), salal- 
berries (Gaultheria shallon), bog cranberries ( Vaceimiwm oxycoccus), 
wine, or bear, berries (Arctostaphylos alpina), ete. These berries are 
used in many ways by the native and white population, and in addi- 
tion to the consumption of fresh berries many are stored up in various 
ways for winter use. The white population preserve, can, and make 
jelly of the different kinds; among the natives the principal method 
of preserving them is in seal oil, a vessel filled with berries preserved 
in this way forming a gift that is usually highly prized. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD AND OTHER PLANTS. 


In some parts of the country the leaves of Ledwm granlandicum 
and L. palustre, under the names of Labrador tea, or Hudson Bay, tea, 
are used to a considerable extent, and are said to afford a no mean 
substitute when tea is not to be had. Itis highly probable that in the 
past other indigenous plants have entered into the food of the natives; 
but, with the advent of the whites, bringing with them flour, sugar, 
ete., to supplement the native diet of fish, seal oil, and meat, the use 
of native plants as sources of food has diminished considerably. 

One of the native plants used to a considerable extent is the so-called 
wild rice, or, as it is called by the Thlinket Indians, ‘‘ Koo” (Fritilla- 
ria kamchatkensis). The small underground bulbs of this plant are 
collected, dried, powdered, and made into a sort of cake. The bulbs 
while green have a decidedly bitter taste; whether they lose this in 
drying and cooking can not be definitely stated. 

In many portions of the country, especially Cook Inlet and adjoin- 
ing regions, there is a beach pea (Lathyrus maritimus aleuticus), the 
young fruit of which is used to some extent in the same way we use 
the ordinary garden pea, and some of those who have tried it are 
quite enthusiastic in their praise of this vegetable. The plants yield 
abundantly, and the pods are well filled with small, juicy peas about 
the size of the French peas of the market. The questionof this plant 
having injurious properties, as have other species of the same genus 
which produce lathyrism, has been raised, but no intimation was at 
any place heard concerning any injurious effects following the use of 
this vegetable. 

There are quite a number of indigenous plants in Alaska used as 
pot herbs. Common among them are Claytonia sibirica, Nastur- 
tium sp., Rwmex spp., skunk cabbage (Lysichiton camschatcensis), 
as well as introduced plants, of which shepherd’s purse, horse-radish, 
dandelion, and turnip tops are the most common. 

The leafstalks of Heraclewm lanatum are quite extensively eaten, 
but not as a regular article of diet. They are peeled and chewed at 
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irregular intervals, taking the place of peanuts, fruits, ete., which 
with us are eaten more for pleasure than as foods. In eating the 
petioles of this plant care must be taken that they are well peeled, or 
the mouth will be made very sore by the hairs which almost cover the 
plant. 

Quite a number of mushrooms were observed growing in Alaska, 
and specimens of a few of the more common were collected. ‘The 
natives are said to collect and use them both fresh and dried. 

A rather common marine alga, which has been determined as 
Porphyra laciniata, forms an article of considerable value from a 
dietary standpoint in southeastern Alaska. This plant is called 
‘““thlakusk” by the Thlinket Indians. It grows on kelp, and after 
storms or very high tides large quantities are washed ashore and the 
natives collect and preserve it for future use. The method of prep- 
aration consists of cleaning it from foreign material as much as pos- 
sible, drying a little, and then packing in boxes about a foot square. 
After a sufficient quantity is placed inthe box a weight is placed upon 
it, and the pile soon reduced to a compact purplish-black mass about 
an ineh thick. When thoroughly dried it will keep indefinitely. 
When used a small portion is shredded in tepid water, allowed to 
come to a boil, and to cook for about twenty minutes, after which it is 
eaten as it is, or it may be sweetened. This article of diet is highly 
esteemed, both by whites and natives, as very nutritious and valuable 
in eases of stomach and bowel disorders, it being claimed to be a 
specific for dysentery. The same or a similar plant is collected and 
used in the north of Ireland under the name of ‘“‘sloke,” ‘‘slocan,” or 
‘“laver.” 

In addition to the use of thlakusk as medicine, the root stalks of 
the Alaskan skunk cabbage has quite a reputation and use in domestic 
medicine, its peppery and aromatic roots being highly esteemed. The 


buck bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) is also recognized as having medic- 


inal virtue. But little information could be gained from the natives 
relative to plants used by them for medicinal purposes. It seems 
probable, however, that the medicinal value of quite a number of 
plants is well known to and appreciated by them, and that this knowl- 
edge is by no means monopolized by the medicine men, a representa- 
tive of whom may still be found in many of the villages. 


GARDEN PRODUCTS. 


Cultivated areas in Alaska are, with the exception of one or two 
notable instances, confined to kitchen gardens, in which are grown 
many of the hardier vegetables of our own gardens, such as lettuce, 
radishes, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, onions, peas, snap beans, celery, 
turnips, cauliflower, cabbage, rhubarb, horse-radish, etc., in most 
places the local supply of radishes, lettuce, turnips, and carrots being 
about equal to the demand. + Sd 
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It is a subject of dispute whether or not potatoes mature in Alaska. 
Under the methods of culture adopted in Alaska it is very probable 
that a dry, starchy potato is not secured, as potato tops seen late in 
the fall were still quite green. In Cook Inlet and on Kadiak Island, 
as well as elsewhere, the natives grow a small round potato, the orig- 
inal stock of which is said to have come from Russia or Siberia, and 
so far as could be learned, if is the same now as it was fifty or one 
hundred years ago. No trouble was reported in securing sufficiently 
mature tubers so that the seed could be kept over from one season to 
another. Among some specimens of vegetables sent the Department 
by Mr. Frederick Sargent, of Kadiak, were some potatoes, specimens of 
which weighed a pound each. No doubt these were larger than the 
average, but it certainly disposes of the idea ‘‘ that potatoes will not 
grow larger than walnuts in Alaska.” 

Complaints were heard in some places that cabbage and cauliflower 
would not head. There oceasionally appears to be some ground for 
this, but 16-pound cabbages from Killisnoo and 24-pound cauliflowers 
from Wrangell would rather indicate that in some places these plants 
do well. Local conditions may cause failures of these crops just as 
seems to be the case with several others. Localities were visited 
where it was said that onions would not grow; others where beets 
eould not be raised; but both of these vegetables were seen in flour- 
ishing conditions elsewhere. In a few places where attempts have 
been made to grow peas and snap beans the efforts have been appar- 
ently quite successful. When the peas are gathered at frequent 
intervals, the vines are said to bear for an extra long period. Speci- 
mens of a so-called dwarf pea were seen at Wrangell that had grown 
to a height of 3 feet. Whether this was due to a mistake in the vari- 
ety or to the climate and soil can not be determined. During the past 
summer cucumbers are reported to have been grown at Tyoonock, 
but none were seen when that place was visited. 

Samples were very frequently seen of the abnormal behavior of 
some of the common biennial plants, such as beets, turnips, and occa- 
sionally cabbage and cauliflower. These plants frequently attempt 
to complete their life cycle in one season. In the case of the root 
crops no enlarged root is formed, and in the cabbage and cauliflower 
there is no indication of a heading. The loss occasioned by this 
unusual behavior is frequently very great, if one considers the total 
area devoted to the crop. A large bed of beets was seen about June 
18 in which there was not a single plant that showed any indication 
of producing an edible root, while many of the plants were already 
in bloom. Turnip beds frequently occurred where fully one-fourth 
of the plants were running to seed. In the case of turnips it is known 
that some varieties are less subject to this undesirable trait than 
others, and it is probable that the causes and means for its prevention 
would not be far to seek. 
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At Kadiak, potato plants were seen that had produced numerous 
small tubers in the axils of the lower leaves. In some cases these 
aerial tubers were quite small, but several were seen that were more 
than an inch in diameter. It was claimed, and perhaps very justly, 
that there was an intimate connection between the formation of these 
aerial tubers and those grown beneath ground, the more of the one 
the less of the other. Crowding can hardly explain this behavior, as 
one of the best examples was seen in an almost isolated hill. 

Aside from these troubles there are several parasitic diseases of 
garden crops. The most conspicuous, perhaps, are the ‘‘club root of 
cabbage,” due to Plasmodiophora brassice, observed at Sitka, and 
potato scab, caused by the fungus Oospora scabies, seen at Kadiak. 
At the same place what appeared to be eel worms, or nematodes, 
were observed in potato stalks, causing the foliage to turn yellow and 
the stem to split and break just about even with the ground. 

White rust (Cystopus candidus) of cruciferous plants, rusts of 
grasses, a disease resembling apple scab of the wild crab, and a very 
destructive disease of the red currant were quite conspicuous at dif- 
ferent places. 


CEREALS. 


But little appears to have been done in attempting to grow cereals 
throughout the whole country. It is reported that during the Rus- 
sian régime spasmodic attempts were made to do something in the 
line of promoting agriculture, but it appears that nothing of a perma- 
nent nature was accomplished. At Yakutat, on the site of the old 
town, an agricultural colony was established, and at various places 
in Cook Inlet the same was attempted. It is claimed that during 
Russian occupation oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat were grown to 
a considerable extent, but if this is true there are now no traces of 
the fields where the grain was formerly cultivated. 

The few cereals seen growing were for the most part self-seeded 
from hay, feed, ete. At Wood Island and Kadiak mature oats were 
seen August 22 that had evidently grown from seed scattered from 
feed or packing. A few specimens of barley were seen at one of the 
places that were about 15 inches high, headed but not ripe. Their 
origin was probably due to the same causes as that of the oats. 

At Tyoonock a limited experiment was made during the last sum- 
mer with spring-sown wheat, rye, and barley, and on the last day of 
July the barley and rye were about 15 to 18 inches high and fully 
headed out. The wheat had made a fine growth, but showed no tend- 
ency to head. At Sitka, in 1896, a small plat of wheat was ripened 
in fairly good condition, and this year at the same place a plat of flax 
was sown, and on September 4 the plants averaged about 30 inches in 
height and were in full bloom, the earlier capsules containing almost 
mature seed. 
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There are only two places concerning which any accurate informa- 
tion could be secured where farming on anything like an extensive 
plan has been attempted. These two places are near Wrangeil and 
Killisnoo. The farm near Wrangell is several miles from that village, 
at the mouth of the Stikine River, where there is quite an area of 
land capable of cultivation. Some years ago this land was taken 
possession of, farm buildings constructed, and a very good equipment 
of implements and stock secured. One of the principal objects of 
the venture was stock raising, although some attempts were made at 
general agriculture. Silos were built and filled with marsh hay 
from the tide flats, and in addition to the silage some hay of a 
rather poor quality was made. After a few years’ trial, during one 
winter of which nearly all the stock perished on account of an insuffi- 
cient forage supply, the venture was abandoned. The buildings and 
implements, however, remain just as they were left. As has been 
stated in another place, the inaccessibility of the farm was largely 
responsible for the failure. Access to it is gained by boat and ordi- 
narily only at high tide on account of the extensive flats filled with 
débris from the Stikine River. During the winter season ice forms 
to such an extent that it becomes almost impossible to effect a land- 
ing anywhere near the place. <A serious shortage of forage without 
any possibility of relief could hardly produce any other result than 
that described above. An unusual prolongation of the winter season 
could not have been foretold, but with as large an investment as was 
represented in the plant it would certainly appear that more than 
barely sufficient fodder would have been secured to carry the stock 
through until the next grazing period. 

The Killisnoo farm, as it is called, is on Hoods Bay, a few miles 
from the village of Killisnoo, which is the nearest steamer landing. 
It consists of about 40 acres under cultivation, and has been under 
cultivation for about three years. The equipment of stock consists of 
a team of horses, six head of cattle, and about thirty hogs. Part of 
the land was tide land, and dikes have been built to keep out the sea. 
Turnips, peas, cabbage, potatoes, Swedish turnips, beets, etc., are now 
- grown extensively. The crop for this year consisted of about 7 tons of 
potatoes, 20 tons of Swedish turnips, several tons each of beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, and a large quantity of peas. Two silos are maintained 
at this place, and the owner is able to carry his stock through the 
winter in very good condition. He supplies some milk and meat as 
well as vegetables to the village of Killisnoo, where there is a fish oil 
and guano factory, and also to the steamers touching there during 
the season. 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 

For the most part the same methods of cultivation are pursued 
throughout nearly the entire country. The generally neglected 
appearance of gardens is everywhere apparent. It is not confined to 
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the garden of the native, but too often that of the white man is as 


poorly cared for, Often a vast amount of labor is expended in plant- _ 


ing the crop, but once planted it is allowed to care for itself. The 
result is a large and luxuriant crop of weeds, the most common being 
groundsel (Senecio vulgaris), chickweed (Cerastiwm vulgatum), sor- 
rels (Rumec acetosa and R. acetosella), spurry (Spergula arvensis), 
Matricaria discoidea, and yarrow (Alchemilla millefolium), the last 
occurring mostly in meadows. 

Kelp and seaweed are extensively used in Alaska in many places, 
large quantities being employed on the potato crop. A layer of this 
is placed over the potatoes when planted and the whole covered sey- 
eral inches deep with soil. The effect of this large amount of kelp on 
the crop can only be conjectured. It probably warms the soil by its 
fermentation and forces the crop to some extent. It may also have a 
manurial value in adding some necessary constituent to the soil, but 
in nearly every place where if was employed the percentage of organic 
matter in garden soil was very high, so that it could hardly be needed 
for that purpose. 

Bedding up the soil is practiced nearly everywhere. On the lighter 
and better drained soils it is not as necessary as on the heavy, poorly 
drained ones. Usually the beds are formed about 3 or 4 feet wide 
and raised as high above the general level as can be economically 
done. Where the ground is sufficiently level to permit it, the beds 
are so arranged as to secure the greatest amount of light to the grow- 
ing plants. When upon a hillside the beds extend up and down. 
While this latter arrangement may secure the best drainage and 
most light, it is certainly liable to result in a great washing away of 
the soil. 

After the construction of the soil beds, planting naturally follows. 
Most crops are planted in rows across the beds, the distance separat-— 
ing the individual plants varying according to the crop. Close plant- 
ing seems to be the rule with nearly every crop. The attempt seems 
to be to secure the largest possible harvest from a limited area by 
planting a large amount of seed. Potatoes are not infrequently 
planted 6 inches apart in rows separated not more than a foot. The 
result of such planting is a thick, growth of vines that covers the 
ground to such an extent that the sun’s rays never reach the ground. 
Such methods ean hardly fail to produce a yield of very inferior 
tubers. ; 

Examples were common where rational methods of cultivation had 
been disregarded in every possible way, and it is very probable that 
the wholesale condemnation of the agricultural and horticultural pos- 
sibilities of the country is based upon data gathered from such incon- 
clusive tests. An example was seen in southeastern Alaska where, 
for want of better information, a native had dug a ditch through his 
little garden, but neglected to provide an outlet for the water. 
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Consequently, in June the ditch was nearly full. Another case was that 
of a man, not a native, who complained of his inability to drain his 
garden successfully. In this case the water from a hillside bog was 
allowed to percolate through the garden instead of being diverted. 


STOCK RAISING. 


Prior to the oceupaney of Alaska by the Americans, some attempts 
were made by the Russians to introduce live stock into the country. 
Cattle were successfully introduced in a number of places and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dall, one of the islands of the Chernabura group was well 
stocked with pigs. During a tidal wave following a volcanic eruption 
on Unimak Island these pigs are said to have been drowned. The 
small cattle which are referred to as Russian or Siberian, still seen at 
various places on the Kenai Peninsula and elsewhere, are descended 
from those brought by the Russians in the early part of the century. 

At present stock raising is carried on to avery limited extent, milch 
cows being the most common farm animal seen. At nearly every vil- 
lage there were seen some cows, pigs, and poultry, while horses are 
kept at a few of the larger places. The team at the Killisnoo farm is 
probably the only team in Alaska employed in agriculture, the other 
horses being used for teaming around the towns and packing around 
mining camps. At several places dairies are maintained, supplies of 
milk and a small quantity of butter being furnished most of the year. 
At Kadiak some years ago an attempt was made to introduce sheep. 
Quite a number were placed on a small island, but, as they had come 
from a much warmer and a drier region, many died in consequence of 
being poorly fed and not provided with shelter. The flock was greatly 
reduced in size, and at the present time is neither increasing nor 
diminishing, some of the animals being slaughtered each year. Except 
that they are sheared in July or August, these sheep receive but little 
attention. During the winter, should a long storm prevail, they are 
given a little hay, and their only shelter is provided by a not very 
vigorous growth of spruce trees. 

In a few places beef cattle were seen in excellent condition by the 
middle of summer. At Feeney’s Ranch, near Kadiak, about twenty 
head of beef cattle were seen, and at Belkofsky a 3-year-old dressed 
beef, weighing 990 pounds, was seen. This animal was said to have 
received no feed or shelter except what if found upon the range. 
The meat was fine in appearance—fat, tender, and juicy. 

Pigs are reported to thrive exceedingly well in most parts of Alaska, 
but when allowed to run at large their flesh is liable to acquire a fishy 
flavor. The same objection is raised against the flesh of fowls, since 
their diet in winter consists almost entirely of fish refuse. 

In most cases animals are housed in fairly comfortable quarters, 
protection from winter rains being very essential. The great draw- 
back to stock raising is a lack of forage for the long feeding period. 
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The winter range is of little value, as the grasses contain apparently 
little nutrition after being soaked by the winter rains. 

The prevailing conception of Alaska as a region wholly given up to 
glaciers and mountains is strikingly at variance with the facts. In 
1894, the Director of the Geological Survey estimated the tillable land 
in southeastern and southwestern Alaska as embracing between 4,000 
and 5,000 square miles, or from 2,500,000 to 3,200,000 acres, an area 
about equal to that of the State of Connecticut. If the grazing lands 
be added to the above estimate, the acreage would be greatly extended. 
There is little doubt that the local demand for many agricultural and 
horticultural products could be supplied from the soil of the coast 
region of southern Alaska. 


AGRICULTURAL DIFFICULTIES AND POSSIBILITIES. 


The agriculturist of Alaska will have some serious problems to con- 
sider. The more important are the clearing and draining of the land, 
lack of markets, and transportation facilities. 

In southeastern Alaska, with the exception of the tide flats, land 
must first be cleared of the dense forest growth, and in some places 
the deep moss will also have to be removed. The spruce stumps must 
be dug out, as they are very slow in rotting, and not infrequently 
produce large second-growth timber. In addition to clearing, the 
land must be thoroughly drained and protected against seepage from 
above. ‘This ditching and removal of stumps is very laborious, and 
estimates of $200 per acre were given as a probable cost of preparing 
the soil for cultivation. This cost seems well nigh prohibitive for 
agricultural purposes. However, the same process had to be followed 
elsewhere. A report issued by the experiment station at Pullman, 
Wash., states the cost of clearing muck lands of cedar and alder 
stumps at the Puyallup substation to be $122.80 per acre. No definite 
information has been obtainable as to the cost of clearing farm land 
elsewhere, but wherever practiced the process is expensive. In the 
southwestern portion of the country the expense of clearing away the 
stumps will not be required, nor is draining necessary to the same 
extent as in the other region. 

Lack of markets and transportation facilities seriously retard the 
agricultural development of the country. The local demand for agri- 
cultural products where produce could be supplied is not very great, 
and freight rates between Alaskan points have not been favorable to 
production in that region. The lack of land laws for Alaska has also 
contributed not a little to retard the development of the country. 
So long as surveys could not be made nor titles given to agricultural 
lands, very few persons care to spend their money and labor in 
improving land, the only claim to which they could acquire being 
that of squatter sovereignty. 


When writing of the agricultural possibilities of Alaska, there is 
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danger on the one hand of magnifying failures and on the other of 
not doing justice to the capabilities of the country. Numerous arti- 
cles have been written on this subject, many of which appear to have 
been based upon such information as would be gathered on an excur- 
sion trip from Seattle to Sitka and return. Others have written of 
Alaska as a whole when their knowledge is based upon a limited 
experience in a restricted locality; while still others have written of 
the country as possessing almost unlimited agricultural possibilities. 
A mean between these extreme reports would probably about repre- 
sent the actual conditions, 

The agricultural possibilities of Alaska can be estimated only from 
the rather meager evidence of limited experiments and by comparing 
what has been accomplished in regions having somewhat similar con- 
ditions. Agriculture as it exists in Alaska has been described in the 
previous pages. It is not expected that this country will ever rival 
the Mississippi Valley in its productiveness, but it does seem probable 
that agriculture and horticulture could be extended so as to supply 
local demands for many products. When the climatic conditions, 
topography, soils, ete., of Norway, Iceland, the Orkney Islands, as 
well as Scotland, Sweden, and Finland, are compared with those of 
Alaska, it seems probable that what has been accomplished in Euro- 
pean stations could also be done in that country, if properly under- 
taken. It is well established that many agricultural products flourish 
in parts of northern Europe having approximately the same tempera- 
ture during the growing season as we find to exist in portions of 
Alaska, and if temperature is the controlling factor in plant distri- 
bution there would seem no reason why the same varieties of plants 
would not succeed in both countries if properly introduced and culti- 
vated. Rye, oats, and barley are grown in sufficient abundance in 
the north of Europe, not only to supply local demands, but also to 
some extent for export. Cattle, sheep, and swine are extensively 
raised, sheep doing well in Iceland, which appears less auspicious 
from an agricultural standpoint than Alaska. In 1891 there were 
exported from Iceland 1,300,000 pounds of wool, 24,000 live sheep, 
700,000 pounds of mutton, and 2,500 ponies. 

In the table of average temperatures (p. 555), there are given, in 
addition to other data, the total temperatures and the sums of effect- 
ive temperatures from May 1 to September 30, inclusive. The 
effective temperatures are the sums of daily mean temperatures 
above 43° F., which is recognized by Hoffman, Merriam, and others 
as being the physiological constant for plant growth. <A greater pro- 
portional difference is seen to exist in comparing the sums of effective 
temperatures than is shown in those of the total temperatures, the 
effective temperatures ranging from 2,288° F. at Winnipeg to 423.6° F. 
at St. Michaels. 

Phenologists are not in accord as to the exact data for determining 
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the physiological constant, and it is by no means certain that this 
method gives the only or the most exact constant expressing the rela- 
tion of temperature to the growth of cultivated plants. Brendel 
claims the constant for plant growth is the sum of the temperatures 
in excess of freezing from January 1 to dateof flowering or whatever 
events are compared. Linsser claims that the physiological constant 
is the ratio between the sum temperature at flowering, maturity, ete., 
and the sum temperature for the year. Objection may be raised to 
the selection of an arbitrary period of five months, but if the table 
be consulted it will be seen that at very few of the stations are the 
averages for April and October above 43° F., and in the reports on 
which the table is based there were few days in either month when 
the average temperature was above that point. In the higher lati- 
tudes the preparation of the soil and planting of crops is not begun 
before May 1, and most of them have matured and are partly, if not 
entirely, harvested by September 30; so that one hundred and fifty- 
three days between May 1 and September 30 expresses the full period 
of plant growth. In the northern part of Russia, in the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Vologda, agriculture is said‘ to be the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, which number more than 450 to the 
square mile. In these two governments the maximum tempera- 
ture is given as 60.8° F. for Archangel and 62.6° F. for Vologda. 
There is an average of one hundred and eighty-five and two hundred — 
days, respectively, when the temperature rises above 32° F. and one 
hundred and twenty-five and one hundred and fifty days when it. 
exceeds 43° F. More than half the rainfall of both of these places falls. 
during the five summer months. In Archangel the average date of 
harvesting winter rye is August 22, and at Vologdathe same. In the 
latter government spring wheat and oats are harvested about August 
27, the crops having a growing period of one hundred and one hun- 
dred and three days, respectively. In addition to rye, barley, oats, 
and spring wheat, flax and potatoesare grown. Dairying and animal 
husbandry supplement the agricultural industries of these regions. 
It seems probable that if the hardier cereals, vegetables, and fruits 
are grown and live stock successfully raised in the north of Europe 
with sums of effective temperature ranging from 2,196° F. to 
1,465.3° F., that the same could be done in southeastern Alaska, 
where the sums of temperature range from 1,461.2° F. at Sitka to 
1,577.1° F. at Pyramid Harbor and 1,764° F. at Wrangell. ; 

Comparing Alaskan data, secured from agricultural experiments | 
that have not always been conducted in the best manner, with the | 
results secured from other regions having a somewhat comparable 
climate, it seems safe to say that the coast region of Alaska possesses | 
agricultural possibilities of no little importance, and for their 


1 Industries of Russia, Agriculture and Forestry, vol. 3, p. xxxi, 
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development the most that is required is a hardy race of permanent 
residents and the proper direction of their efforts along lines that 
seem most promising. 


POPULATION, 


The native population of Alaska is estimated by Hon. J. G. Brady, 
governor of the Territory, at about 30,000, and is practically at a 
standstill, or the number may be slowly decreasing. ‘The white pop- 
ulation prior to 1898 was supposed to number about 10,000, with 
prospects for a rapid increase in the near future. Much of this 
increase will be transient; but in the opinion of well-informed indi- 
viduals this influx is expected to result in the development of the 
extensive mineral resources of the country and the establishment of 
amore permanent population. The white inhabitants of Alaska are 
chiefly concerned in trading, fishing, or mining, and aside from the 
lines indicated concern themselves but little about the permanent 
improvement of the country. 

The native population, deprived to a great extent of their former 
resources, are in some places living a very precarious existence. 
Especially is this true of those living along the Alaskan Peninsula 
and on the Aleutian Islands. These natives have always depended 
upon fur-bearing animals for their income. Now that killing the fur 
seal is denied to them and the sea otter is rapidly becoming extinct, 
the lot of these natives is a hard one. The annual catch of sea otters 
has become so small as to be unprofitable to the hunter as well as to 
the trading companies, which formerly maintained stations all along 
this coast. One of the largest companies has already abandoned ten 
of its stations, and the agent has recently given it as his opinion that 
Government aid will soon be needed for the support of these natives. 
The extensive salmon-canning establishments employ a few natives, 
but only a very few, the work in the canneries being done very largely 
by contract Chinese laborers. No other employment seems open to 
the native unless it should be agriculture, and that will have to be 
taught him. The natives from Sitka southward do not have quite 
such a dark outlook. They are becoming skilled in other pursuits, 
and more opportunity is given for manual labor of an unskilled kind. 

That the natives are susceptible to civilization and elevation by 
contact with superior races is shown in their dwellings and clothing. 
But few of the native barrabaras, or sod houses (see Pl. XXXV, 
fig. 1), remain, their places being taken by frame or log houses of 
greater or less pretensions. In many cases their houses still consist 
of a single room, no difference what the size; but their comfort seems 
greatly increased. Many individuals possess a considerable amount 
of skill, as is shown in the way their canoes are constructed and in 
the manner in which they take to carpentering, shoemaking, ete., in 
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the training schools. ‘That some possess considerable talent of a cer- 
tain sort is shown in their carvings on totem poles, in stone, and on 
metal. (Pl. XXXV, fig. 2.) Their basket work and blankets are 
often marvels of fine workmanship, when their crude implements are 
considered. Some of the accompanying illustrations show the 
advancement in the character of their dwellings as well as some of 
their totem poles. In some places the natives retain many of their 
early superstitions and practices; but, as a rule, they are considered 
peaceful, honest, and fairly truthful. From reports of the reindeer 
stations it appears that the Esquimos have been taught how to keep 
the reindeer, and it would seem that the other natives could probably 
be taught the elements of agriculture so as to become self-support- 
ing. Whether they would take advantage of opportunities offered in 
this line can not be foretold. 

With an enlightened native population and a permanent white one 
it seems possible that the demand for many of the agricultural prod- 
ucts could be supplied. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


By GrorGE K, HOLMEs, 


Assistant Statistician. 


MAGNITUDE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Foremost among countries in agricultural resources, equipment, 
and production, the United States affords an interesting and impor- 
tant subject for statistical examination with respect to agriculture. 
Here is a country covering the breadth of the North American con- 
tinent and extending almost to antarctic regions on the north and 
fully to semitropical regions on the south, with an area of 2,939,000 
square miles! of land surface, of which 625,218,619 acres were in farms 
in 1890 and 357,616,755 acres were under cultivation, and within this 
great area the variations in soil, altitude, heat, moisture, rainfall, and 
other agricultural conditions are so numerous and so considerable in 
degree, that the products of agriculture are of many kinds and boun- 
tiful, so that the world market is largely affected by many of them. 


GROWTH OF FARMS. 


Great and -rapid development has characterized the agriculture of 
this country. The number of farms increased 215 per cent from 1850 
to 1890, or from 1,449,073 to 4,564,641; their total acreage increased 
112.3 per cent, or from 293,560,614 acres to 623,218,619; their improved 
acreage, 216.2 per cent, or from 115,032,614 to 357,616,755 acres, and 
their unimproved acreage, 47.1 per cent, or from 180,528,000 acres to 
265,601,864. The largest percentage of increase of improved land 
within a decade since 1850 was 50.7—from 1870 to 1880; next to this 
was an increase of 44.3 per cent—from 1850 to 1860; third in order was 
the decade 1880 to 1890, with an increase of 25.6 per cent, while the 
lowest percentage of increase was in the decade in which the civil 
war occurred, and was 15.8. 

Upon examining the figures for the different geographical divisions,? 
the rate of growth of improved land is found to be much greater in 
the regions where there were public and railroad lands that could be 


1 Not including Alaska and Indian Territory. 

> The geographical divisions of the Eleventh Census are adopted, as follows: 
North Atlantic—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. South Atlantic—Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. North Central—Ohio, Indiana, [linois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. South Central--Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Western—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. 
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acquired for agriculture than in the older States. Im the North Atlan- 
tic division the acreage of improved land increased 24.7 per cent from 
1850 to 1890; in the South Atlantic division, 38.9 per cent; in the 
North Central division, 590.7 per cent; in the South Central divi- 
sion, 200.8 per cent, and largest of all, 6,518 per cent in the Western 
division. 

The following table exhibits a more detailed statement of increases, 
not only of improved land but also of unimproved land and of farms, 
and shows that they have been rapid outside of the Atlantic States. 
The table also shows a marked slackening in the increase during the 
last decade, when public land suitable for agriculture had approached 
more nearly the point of exhaustion of supply. 

Percentage of increase (+) or decrease (—) of number and acreage of farms, by 
geographical divisions and by census decades. 


Acreage. 
ee Number ee 
Geographical division and decade. on ieee Motel‘ iabeoved. Unim: 
North Atlantic: 
VCO A eS ee a ee ae + 15.4 + 10.7 + 148 | + 4.2 
NEMS EIU. = 3. cos ween co daca wees cee canenecs emus + 6.5 + 2.7 +f 5.6 — 2.1 
Ie Orne, 272i woe enn on eee a eee + 15.7 + 8.4 + 19.8 — 61 
ABN) G0 BOD. 2a as oe co eee as =e ee ee — 5.4 ee =, Re — KS 
a Sie 8 he a So ae + 34.5 + 13.7 + 2.7 = 
South Atlantic: 
TO be 1000S inn ceases BS ee eee + 21.6 -++ 14.0 + 16.3 + 13.0 
SOO) i TRIO one nsnon<~dunme chen es deen eoeree + 23.9 —.8}; -+ 125 — 16.2 
po By ihe lalla de atest erg ai pi ahh 2 Bee 8 + 72.3 + 12.4 + 19.8 + 8.7 
BBD to OOO: «oes « ep ei Pee Ee. wane nce + 16.3 — 12}; + 15.2 ei? 
WOU ies BOD. fo ek ch oie toe I Se eee + 202.0 + 7.2 + 38.9 =r 
North Central: 
TR i a ee i mmm + 76.5 + 72.1 + 96.1 + 54.4 
CED TEMES 0 RRS ie Pie SNS a1 ka + §.7 -++ 29.0 + 49.9 + 9.4 
ed i ag ae lis he es eles MERE ST LS OPA S + 650.9 ++ 48.7 + 74.5 + 15.4 
Dg | Se ee Bee SE Pe SCR Sart Sec. + 13.3 -+ 24.0 + 347 + 8.1 
BOG Ce tRO0 8 Fae oe eecxncien pare aees + 339.6 +809. 3 
South Central: ’ 
TRO te TOD. 3 once on tee wee os tee Sale + 38.8 + 53.2 
THO) G0 TOMO os oto oe Sgetebee + 38.0 — 16.5 
3810 1800 dk ee hg ent ee + 73.5 + 34.4 
3B he OO.) ee et ot, Se ee + 22.6 + 17.2 
WR) BBO ee ee eS Ce + 307.3 +101.5 
Western: 
TOD tH 1800... eo ee eg ee + 416.4 +172. 7 
BOND Be 1BI0 Scie tinct. nigsa dedShs Ju ees + 39.1 + 27.5 
nS ae aire, ee Seer ee + %3.7 + 61.5 
CO i + T4.2 + 80.5 
gt RR en Sees Ree ee ony eee +2, 073. 4 +6, 518.0 +462. 1 
The United States: 
| a age eae, 2 me aed a) Ser heey + 411 + 443 + 35.2 
SN a A el + 30.1 + 15.8 — 10.4 
1 OS AS cars SET EA IS ae tS 2 RE Le 2 + 650.7 + 50.7 + 14.8 
eee iota ee Ea Pdi ke 9A ae sane + 13.9 + 25.6 -+ 57 
SI Rh ag Sn ee EN + 215.0 + 216.4 + 47.1 
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Conspicuous among the causes of the rapid and enormous develop- 
ment of agriculture in the United States is the large area of public 
land that has been available to immigrants as well as to natives at 
small prices and waiting for the exploitation of fertility to begin. 
Previous to July 1, 1897, final homestead entries to the number of 
529,051 had been made for 70,396,856 acres belonging to the National 
Government and disposed of under the homestead act of May 20, 1862, 
while the number of entries made, both final and pending, cover 
102,280,228 acres. 

During the twenty-two years preceding July 1, 1897, the public and 
Indian lands disposed of for cash and under the homestead laws, under 
the timber-culture laws, located with agricultural college and other 
kinds of scrip, located with military bounty land warrants, and 
selected by States and railroads embraced 299,961,357 acres. 

In addition to this, some of the States and many railroad companies 
have been selling land, mostly for farms, amounting in the aggregate 
to a vast area. The number of sales on credit of tracts of land large 
enough to be measured by acres has been ascertained for the ten years 
1880 to 1889, and these are: By States, 60,431 sales for $30,533,142; 
by railroads, 140,190 sales for $81,591,299. 


EXTENSION OF RAILROADS. 


Railroad companies have facilitated the acquisition of public land 
by farmers by constructing their lines through that portion of our 
domain extensively enough to enable them to carry away the crops 
that have been raised, and in many instances railroad projection has 
antedated settlement, soas to make settlement possible. The increase 
and magnitude of the railroad mileage in the various geographical 
divisions should be noted in connection with this. 

From 1870 to 1896 this mileage was increased from 14,203 to 27,538 
miles in the North Atlantic division, or 93.9 per cent; in the South 
Atlantic division, from 7,349 to 21,924 miles, or 198.3 per cent; in the 
North Central division, from 22,747 to 80,820 miles, or 255.3 per cent; 
in the South Central division, from 6,073 to 28,297 miles, or 366 per 
cent, and in the Western division, from 2,550 to 24,198 miles, or 848.9 
per cent; while in the United States the increase during the twenty-six 
years was from 52,922 to 182,777 miles, or 245.4 per cent. Thus, it 
appears that the growth of railroad lines corresponds geographically 
with the multiplication of farms and farm acreage. 


FARM .CAPITAL AND PRODUCTS. 


In magnitude of value farm capital and products reach stupen- 
dous figures, as the table following shows. A prominent feature of 
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the table is the fact that about one-half of the capital and products 
is found in the North Central States, the great wheat and corn pro- 
ducing region. The farm capital of the United States, as reported 
by the census of 1590, was valued at $15,982,267,689 as the aggregate 
of these items: Land, fences, and buildings, $13,279,252,649; imple- 
ments and machines, $494,247,467; live stock on hand, $2,208,767,573. 
The product of farms in the year previous to June, 1890, was valued 
at $2,460,107,454. 


Value of farm property and products in 1890, by geographical divisions. 


Implements | 


Geographical division. igh seta tai ae iiiogk: agg us sme Fara ae 
North Atlantic. ...‘...--- $2, 969, 971, 293 | $2, 539, 290, 587 | $116, 868, 252 | $313, 902,504 | $418, 309, 066 
South Atlantic ........--- 1, 333, 395,489 | 1,135,319, 670 36, 444, 018 | 161, 631, 801 292, 847, 809 
Narth Central.-...-...-..- 8,517, 288,731 | 7,069, 767,154 | 252,225,315 | 1,195, 246, 262 | 1, 112, 949, 820 
South Central .....------- 1, 849,395,198 | 1, 440, 022, 598 58, 343, 772 351, 028, 828 480, 337, 764 
Mmeatern. ©. £4.-.$23.354 1, 312, 266,978 | 1,094,942, 690 30, 366, 110 186, 958, 178 _ 155, 662, 995 


The United States-.-.| 15, 982, 267, 6&9 13, 279, 25 252, 649 2.649 | 404, 494, 247, 467, “2,208, 767, 573 | : 2, 460, 107, 454 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL AND PRODUCTS. 


The table following has been computed to discover the percentage 
of increase or decrease of the value of farm capital and products 
every ten years from 1850 to 1890, and for the whole period of forty 
years. During the full period the value of land, fences, and build- 
ings increased 305.9 per cent; implements and machines, 226 per cent; 
live stock, 305.9 per cent; the aggregate of these three classes of cap- 
ital, 302.8 per cent, and the value of the annual products, 1870 to 
1890, 15.5 per cent. 

The decade exhibiting the highest degree of increase of capital is 
from 1850 to 1860, for which the percentage is 101.2; next is the 
decade 1880 to 1890, the percentage being 28.8; the intermediate 
decades have nearly the same percentage, the smatler one being 21.2 
for 1870 to 1880. 

From 1870 to 1880 the value of farm products increased 3.9 per 
cent; from 1880 to 1890, 11.2 per cent. It is a conspicuous fact that 
the value of capital increased in a much greater degree than the value 
of products. 
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Percentage of inerease (+-) or decrease (—) of the value of farm property and 
products, by geographical divisions and by census decades. 


Geographical division and decade. 


North Atlantic: 


LOO GO LGU saten a cnkcct suk we cucte ounweD 
1600 GO dB10). sack naka Jind Ae ata nilee @ oak 
ay tated.) | i US ee ae ae eee 
IEG CF AGM oink cua chee he ca cncnes akes 


PURO cheideida'Grimnn ence nin vam eae 


South Atlantic: 


ROGU TO BGO 2 ob a eivanccand wenqangeuenanee 


on 8 ay anes a a ree 


North Central: 


So i wh. | ae Se aS ee eee, Sa ei<8 
SERRE EGU) nop ties nde ceded nu senctowae~* 
SE REALS Siete cn Co veks on 52 ean aie 
SE EN le ak lends dott apeucees snes 


SS DI aden ca Qwands => pp enie tae 


South Central: 


Oh a eee eee ae 
ER ea eS ee SO 
Mota Was A eel st te. 
De ED ABOU) = wines he See ate ake yb «kone 


Pig) eo ee ae a 


Western: 


oR ei ee fase, Wa ee NS ie 
Bee Sev ONO 82s Joss SALES eco diae 
BOC 1880 oie nos - e Sc55595-5245 
BEY ST os ih cn els ate eee ind 


USP E OL Ces Ae eee a ane eee se 
The United States: 


Vo). ne See 5 Sere 
ES ee 


MIRAI io ine Gon wp wen Senn ype 


Total farm|>,,, 


capital. 


[Values for 1870 are in gold. } 


Imple- 


Live stock 
on hand. 


+++ 
~ 
~ 


+t+++ 4/4+4+1+ 4+/++4++ + 
8 


+ 45.7 
+- 80.7 
— 38.2 
— 6.8 
+ 7.8 
+ 71.0 
— 33.2 
+ 22.9 
+ , 2.2 
+ 88.8 
+ 175.9 
+ 7.1 
+ 33.6 
+ 35.5 
+ 831.2 
+ 159.1 
— 41.0 
+ 20.0 
+ 40.3 
+ 186.6 
+ 652.5 
+ -: 72.4 
+ 115.3 
+ 148.9 
+7, 898. 2 
+ 101.2 
++. 21.8 
+ 21.2 
+ 2.8 
+ 302.8 


Land, 
ices, and 
buildings. 
} 45,8 
- 29.6 
-}- 2.0 
— 9.4 
oe 
-}- 74.9 
— 34.2 
-}- 34.3 
+ 27.3 
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abe 

ie 

ee 
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zi 

Ze 

+12, 501.6 
+ 103.1 
+ 21.3 
+ 26.5 
+ 30.2 
+ 305.9 


mentsand 
machines. 
- 36.3 
” 32.2 
-}- 9.8 
-- 9.1 
+ 116.7 
-{- 88.1 
oe 36.0 
-}- 41.4 
-{- 18.3 
ahs 
ai 
sc 
ab. 
ate 
a 
+- 
- 
a 
of. 
—E 
fi 
ale 
ze 
+- 6,660.7 
+ 62.4 
a 19.1 
ob 38. 6 
+ 21.6 
+ 226.0 


1 Includes betterments and additions to stock in 1870. 
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The magnitude and growth of farm area and property having been 
shown, the tendency of the principal crops may now be noted. The 
following table discloses the percentage of increase or decrease of 
area devoted to each crop from 1880 to 1890; as shown by the census. 
Corn acreage increased 15.6 per cent; rye, 17.9 per cent; oats, 75.4 
per cent; barley, 61.2 per cent; cotton, 39.3 per cent; sugar cane, 20.7 
per cent; hay, 72.9 per cent, and tobacco, 8.8 per cent; while wheat 
acreage decreased 5.2 per cent; buckwheat, 1.3 per cent, and rice, 7.4 
per cent. 


Percentage of increase (-|-) or decrease (—) of acreage of farm crops, 1880 to 1890, 
by geographical divisions. 


Geographical division. | Corn. |Wheat.| Rye. | Oats. “ran Buck \cotton.| Hay. | Tobac 
North Atlantic. ......-..- —20.7 | —90.5 | 16.1 + 82l— 2.0} —18.1 |_......- rary) oe 
South Atlantic ____......- — .9|-1.7]—5.8\— 121+ 8.6| 54.2] +906] +7071 —27 
North Central.......-..-- +25.7 | — 5.6 | +74.6 |-+124.6 |4112.6 | +75.5 | +80.6 | +208.0| +112 
South Central _.........-- + 7.8 | —298.7 | —39.0 |+ 40.2 |— 56.5 | 58.9 | +44.0| +2021] +20.1 
Siewiern. 20 2b. +60.1 | 57.6 | +85.6 |-+ 65.4 ++ 39.1 | —21.5 |__.____- 4172.5 | —51.0 


The United States..| +15.6 | — 5.2 | +17.9 |+ 75.4 |+ 61.2| —1.3| +99.3/4+ 29| +88 


A census of agricultural production was first taken in 1840, and the 
increase or decrease to 1890 is contained in the table following for 
principal crops. The product of corn increased 462.2 per cent during 
the fifty years, or to 2,122,327,547 bushels; wheat, 452.2 per cent, or 
to 468,373,968 bushels; rye, 52.4 per cent, or to 28,421,398 bushels; 
oats, 557.6 per cent, or to 809,250,666 bushels; barley, 1,782.3 per cent, 
or to 78,332,976 bushels; buckwheat, 66.1 per cent, or to 12,110,349 
bushels; cotton, 372.7 per cent, or to 7,472,511 bales (9,476,435 in 
1894-95); hay, 552.1 per cent, or to 66,831,480 tons; rice, 59.1 per cent, 
or to 128,590,934 pounds; tobacco, 122.8 per cent, or to 488,256,646 
pounds, and Irish potatoes, from 1850 to 1890, 230.6 per cent, or to 
217,546,362 bushels. 

The decade 1870 to 1880 is a prominent one during the fifty years 
with respect to the rate of increase of corn, wheat, cotton, sugar cane, 
and tobaeco; and the decade 1880 to 1890 for rye, oats, and hay. In 
each of the two decades since 1870 the production of most of the crops 
inereased faster than the population. 
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Percentage of increase (+) or decrease (—) of production of farm crops, by 


Geographical division and period 


geographical divisions and by time periods. 


of tinie. 


North Atlantic: 
1840 to L890 
South Atlantic: 
1840 to 1890 
North Central: 


BONG A Go catuen teeaestead we wnn 


South Central: 


RD 6e DO08 ig accident nate 


Western: 
1850 to 1890 


The United States: 


1840 to 1850 
1850 to 1860 
1860 to 1870 
1870 to 1880 
1880 to 1890 


1840 to 1890 


Geographical division and period 


time 


North Atlantic: 
1840 to 1890 
South Atlantic: 
1840 to 1890 
North Central: 
1840 to 1890 
South Central: 
1840 to 1890 
Western: 
1850 to 1890 


The United States: 


1840 to 1858 
1850 to 1860 
1860 to 1870 
1870 to 1880 
1880 to 1890 


ee 


ee 


Wheat. | Rye. 
| 
{- 13.2 | 30.0 
| 
+ 48.2 | 50.5 
t- 1,067.7 | 4. 1,478.8 | + 
' mt 59.5 
+11, 729.0 | +135, 634.8 | 
Je ae 
at eS. a ae 
42) eget 2° yw. 
eee Be See er 
ab ogg eo. agg 
+ 452.2| + 652.4 
Cotton. | Hay 
(ome yer aed + 106.6 
+ 299.6! + 299.2 
42,303.1| + 2,473.2 
4 ye + 1,298.3 | 
ii Bete | 493, 145.7 
+ 562) + 35:0 
4+ 118.3) + a79 
= ae ee ee 
+ 91.1) + 28.7 
a2{ spe Gies . BAS 
4+ 372.7) + 552.1 


Corn. 

{ 97.4 
4+ 48 
| 1,410.4 

} 142.6 

+-1, 208.5 

-+- 56.8 

+ 41.7 
— 9.3 
+ 130.6 
+ 21.0 
+ 462.2 | 
“Buck- 
wheat 

+ 45.0 

— 19.4 

+ 243.5 

— V2.7 

+8, 904. 6 

+ 22.8 

+ 96.2 

— 44.1 

+ 20.3 

+ 2.5 

+ 66.1 


1irom 1850 to 18990. 


| 


—) 


Oata. | Barley. 
+ 67.3 | +- 170.8 
! 2.0 t): 27.9 

| 

2,026.7 ) +- 9,910.2 

+ 128.6) + 
tees 1-183, 306.6 
} 
= 19.1 | + 24.2 
+. 17.8|+ 206.3 
-{- 63.4 ) + 88.0 
-- 44.6) + 47.8 
-}- 98.4 | + 78.0 
+ 557.6 | 2. + 1,782.3 

| ica 
Tobacco. | (rish). 
| 

+5,693.5/ 14+ 24.8 
—_— 140 1+ 154.8 
+ 345.9 1+ 810.6 
+ 210.5 1+ 201.6 
+ 151.8 +6, 826.4 
es ye ee, oe 
4+- 117.4 + 68.9 
— 39.5 + 29.0 
+ 79.9 + 18.2 
+ 33 + 28.4 
+ 122.8 1+. 230.6 
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Farm animals are commensurate in number with the magnitude of 
farming operations. At the census of 1890 there were 14,969,467 
horses on farms, 2,295,532 mules and asses, 1,117,494 working oxen, 
16,511,950 milch cows, 33,734,128 other cattle, 57,409,583 swine, and 
35,935,364 sheep, not including spring lambs, and in the census year 
the wool clip amounted to 165,449,239 pounds, not including pulled 
wool and wool clipped on ranges, which were sufficient, according to 
the estimates of the Department, to make the entire wool clip for the 
census year 276,000,000 pounds. 

In forty years, from the census of 1850 to that of 1890, the number 
of horses on farms increased 245.2 per cent; mules and asses, 310.4 
percent; milch cows, 158.6 per cent; other cattle, 248 per cent; swine, 
89.1 per cent; sheep, not including spring lambs, 65.4 per cent, and 
the farm wool clipincreased 215 per cent; but working oxen decreased 
34.3 per cent. The following table shows further details: 


Percentage of increase (+) or decrease (—) of farm animals in the United States, 
by census decades. 


| Neat cattle. | Sheep, | 
Dionne.’ — | rorsea, | MEM aeons F ape ace talc ea 
ecade. orses.| an fork- ae wine. | cluding ool. 

asses. ing aie —— spring 

oxen : : lambs. 
Die ee Pe RAN Dake: Mi Leet 415.5| +412.5} + 46.7 
1550 to 1660. .-......-. + 44.1} -+105.8 +82.6) + 34.5| -++ 52.5 +10. 4 + 3.4 + 14.8 
1880' to 1870. ....1-.. +14.3| — 2.2 —41.5'|} + 41; — 8.2 —25.0 +26. 7 + 66.1 
1870 to 1880... «=... + 45.0; + 61.1] —24.7] + 39.3]. + 65.8 +89. 7 +23. 6 + 55.5 
Nee) tor 180) |. .-=..5-- + 44.5 | + 26.6 +12.4 |} -++ 32.7 + 90.0 | +20. 4 + 2.1 + 6.3 
1850 to 1890 __.-| -+245.2 |} -+810.4 | 234.3 +158.6 | -+248.0 | +89.1 +65. 4 +215.0 


1 Not including pulled wool nor wool clipped on ranges. 


The increase of population compares with the preceding increases 
of farm property and products as follows: Increase, 1840 to 1850, 35.9 
per cent; 1850 to 1860, 35.6 per cent; 1860 to 1870, 22.6 per cent; 1870 
to 1880, 30.1 per cent; 1880 to 1890, 24.9 per cent; 1840 to 1890, 266.9 
per cent; 1850 to 1890, 170 per cent. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS. 


By far the largest portion of the people are engaged in agriculture 
in comparison with the other great groups of occupations, known as 
mining, fishing, manufacturing, domestic and personal service, 
professional service, and trade and transportation. The number of 
persons reported in 1890 to be engaged in agriculture for gain was 
8,395,634, of whom 678,142 were women, and the entire number is 36.9 
per cent of all persons having gainful occupations. This percentage 
may be regarded as substantially representing the agricultural portion 
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of the population if the farm family is of about the same size as 
that of the rest of the population. The table following exhibits the 
number of persons in agricultural pursuits: 


Number of persons in the United States ten years of age and over engaged in 
agriculture, by specified occupations, 1890. 


Occupation. Males. | Females. Total. 

eA a ed att : bile ho 2 
BEPICRIGETA! TADOLETE Fo..nk och ocesesbasbes cenedé.cusqendapsbn uve 2,556, 957 | 447, ye 3, 004, 061 
MIR TIBRE a oc ch dad pogawe a detliite Wc Rieti ok RG Gal a will hain's: ghaubue a:b ea 1, 728 1,773 
PIE OR RNG Cele WOME on cn ratageieatcctewe aesanatges don 16, 161 17, 895 
Farmers, planters, and overseers. .......-...------. -----------. 5, 055, 130 | mi it 5, 281, 557 
Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, and vine growers.-.-----.-.-- 70, 186 2,415 72, 601 
PE toby Vie by ht i a a | 17, 330 417 17, 747 

CE Bee gE Rens o lea dake ddadoh adept hmwkheniesh 7, 717, 492 678, 142 8, 395, 634 


1In agricultural districts (oars al Ee RE, ’ are often RTS by census aninaenbelel 
simply as ‘‘laborers.”’ 


FARM TENANCY. 


What effect upon agricultural production the drift toward farm 
tenancy has it is impossible to establish, but the common supposition 
is that in this country farm tenancy is detrimental to production, 
because the tenant’s interest in maintaining the productivity of the 
farm is not as great as that of the owner. 

The following table shows that from 1880 to 1890 farm tenancy 
increased from 25.6 to 28.4 per cent, the increase being 2.8 farms in 
100, and being about the same in all the geographical divisions, 
except the Western, where tenancy decreased: 


Percentage of farms cultivated by owners and tenants, 1880 and 1890, by 
geographical divisions. 


Percentage cultivated by— 


Geographical division. Owners. Tenants. 


1880. | 1s90. | 1880. | 1890. 


RNR CAITR io i late se Seve sin ale Mame aan eee le 84. 0 81.6 16.0 18.4 


IPRA NEATALANS Soto cin Caps we cat ou awene Cee ote sea conn ae omces 63.9 61.5 36.1 38.5 
PaMIOON UIsUb eee Soo. a Ste ee ee eee 79.5 76.6 20.5 23.4 
PRIMES TROVE Se” stink vice te ae me See 8 eel a 63.8 61.6 36. 2 38.4 
ETERS See ee) soe re Se eee Ae cae See eS: 86.0 87.9 14.0 12.1 

JSS Share a SS 8: a i en ae er ae 74.4 71.6 25.6 28.4 


On account of the increase of farm tenancy and because of the 
diminishing demand for labor relative to quantity of products, due 
to the increasing use of machinery, the number of agricultural labor- 
ers who work for hire, who were 48.9 per cent of all agricultural 
workers in 1870, became 43.6 per cent in 1880, and fell to 35.8 per cent 
in 1890. 
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The productivity of farm labor as measured in wages is represented 
by a low figure, as is the case with unskilled labor in general. Wage 
rates for this labor have been ascertained by the Department for a 
long series of years, beginning with 1866, when the monthly pay of an 
agricultural laborer without board was $19.07. It rose to $19.49 in 
1869 and fell to $16.42 in 1879. In 1882 the rate was $18.94, and in 
1885, $17.97, after which there was a rise to $19.10 in 1893, followed 
by a fall to $17.69 in 1895, during the financial depression. Details 
for geographical divisions will be found in the table following. The 
divisions are unlike those mentioned elsewhere throughout this paper, 
and are the ones established long ago for the tabulation of farm-wage 
statistics in the Department, and are sufficiently indicated by their 
names: 


Wages of farm labor per month without board, by geographical divisions and by 
years. 


[In gold for all years. } 


| 
lieancbinail 


—_———— | | |_| |_| os nnn een een ee 


Geographical division. 1895. 1s04, 1803, 1902, 1890. 1888, 1985, 1882.| 1879, 1835, 

Eastern States ....-.---- $29. 00! $27. 02'$29. 07)$26. 46)$26. 64/$26. ales. 30/$26. 55/$21. 36) $25. 24/324. 08)$23. 64 
Middle States. -........-- 23. 80! 28. 64| 24.82! 23.83] 23. 62) 23.11] 23.19) 23.21) 20.24) 23.49) 21.95, 21.17 
Southern States..-..---- 12.71] 13. 04) 14.07) 14.86) 14.77| 14.54) 14.27) 14. 67) 12.65) 13.30) 12.40) 11.80 
Western States.-.--.---- 21.82} 21.50! 23.12) 22.61) 22.01) 22.23! 22.27) 23.26! 19.81] 20.23) 19. 84) 19. 76 
Mountain States --.-.-.-.-- 30. 04) 29.95 ade 32. 16) 31.94| 88.8%) 30.24| 36.50)... hee 19. 33 
Pacific States. -......--- 31. 68} 34.15 tec 36. 15 34. 87| 36. 73| 37.78) 37.22) 40.11] 43.50) 46.38) 44.60 


The United caescege 17.69) 17. bs 19. | 18.60, 18.35) 18.24) 17. if 18. 94| 16.42) 17.29) 19.49) 19.07 


SIZE OF FARMS. 


In this age of agricultural machines the area of a farm has some 
relationship to agricultural production. A farm may be so small that 
its owner can not afford to own expensive machines, and, although 
this difficulty is obviated in many parts of the country in the cases 
of some crops, as in the ginning of cotton and in the thrashing of 
wheat by men who do this work for a neighborhood of farmers at a 
rate per pound or bushel, yet, generally speaking, a farmer with a 
small farm does feel his limitations in the purchase and use of 
machines. 

While it might be too much to claim that the average area of farms 
is economically the best one, it may be more reasonable to suggest 
that it is adjusted to the financial ability of the owners. At any rate, 
whatever may be the cause or causes of changes in average farm 
areas, the fact is that they uninterruptedly diminished from 1850 to 
1880, and, outside of comparatively small regions where new land has 
been taken in large farms for wheat raising, mostly between the 
Missouri River and the arid region and on the Pacific Coast, there was 
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a diminished average farm area from 1880 to 1890, This may be veri- 
fied by reference to the ‘‘Abstract of the Eleventh Census,” from 
which the table following has been computed. 

It is better, however, to take the average farm areas of improved 
land as more truly responding to economic conditions, if there is such 
aresponse. In 1850 the average farm had 78 acres of improved land; 
in 1860, 80 acres; in 1870 and 1880, 71 acres, and in 1890, 78 acres, or 
the same number as at the beginning of the forty-year period under 
consideration. So it appears that the number of acres under cultiva- 
tion on each farm on the average has remained substantially the 
same in the days of the use of machines and improved tools and of 
convenient railroads as it was in the days of hand labor, the ox team, 
and restricted markets. 


Average acreage of farms, by geographical divisions and by census years. 


Average num- Average num- 
Geographical division and cimedsad cher. Geographical division and watch sachs 
hee oi Im-_ |Entire ner Im-_ | Entire 
proved. | farm. proved. | farm. 
North Atlantic: South Central: | 
Sep es 69 113 || AER EO 9 Seen ae See ene ae 83 291 
a iste metgeien 69 108 I 1 ES eae 90 321 
ow i aS 68 104 Bal a A Re SORE eS 61 194 
hh ST aa ya Bt A Sl AE 67 98 SOLE oe Nepaomueess pwatania tte 56 151 
a RE Nani TERS SPREE 64 95 iS ES ES ees ae 61 144 
South Atlantic Western: 
| ae Es Bertie ey eas 121 376 WOO, ch: donnie tieddtade ahis'n stain 52 695 
[| Se a a ay Sam EBer eee 116 353 | DOO eta es peek twa 106 367 
| Se OS Sh: AS es 81 241 Cn Me Ea eee ae 168 336 
bn A a A Neo F., Saee ied 56 157 | jo ed ene 0 ee a 186 313 
Seep Ee CRE 56 134 ES St Se antes 158 324 
North Central: The United States: 
po ESA BE 61 | 143 ae Se eee 78 203 
fe a At Ss Se 68 140 _ MES Peeanlc Se es aS 80 199 
: 1 SURE eT 2 tg UE BEE 7 124 tae et ORES Rete Sea 71 153 
y* SST Eee Cee Pee Bae 81 | 122 TL eee HE SEY SORE Ons ORS 71 134 


ee ee eee 96 | 133 je ae See ae ee Oe ee 78 137 


As having further bearing on this subject, it may be said that 29.3 
per cent of the farms of 1880 and 28.9 per cent of those of 1890 had 
less than 50 acres each; the farms of 50 and less than 100 acres were 
25.8 per cent of the total in 1880 and 24.6 per cent in 1890; the farms 
of 100 and less than 500 acres were 42.3 per cent in 1880 and 44 per 
cent in 1890; those of 500 and less than 1,000 were 1.9 per cent in 
1880 and 1.8 per cent in 1890; while those of 1,000 acres and over were 
0.71 of 1 per cent in 1880 and 0.69 of 1 per cent in 1890. 


PROPORTIONS OF CLASSES OF CAPITAL, 


As a contribution to information regarding the economic conditions 
attending agriculture the table on page 588 has been computed. In 
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this it appears that the value of farm real estate in 1890 was 83.1 per 
cent of the value of the farm capital reported by the census and the 
portion was very nearly the same in 1880 and 1870. 

The value of implements and machines was 3.1 per cent of the value 
of capital in 1890, 3.4 per cent in 1880, and 3 per cent in 1870, so that 
they can hardly be said to have gained in relative importance in value 
as an element of capital during the twenty years; and the same remark 
applies to the value of live stock on hand, which was 13.8 per cent of 
the value of capital in 1890, 12.4 per cent in 1880, and 13.7 per cent 
in 1870. 


RATIO OF PRODUCT TO CAPITAL. 


While the three specified elements of the capital of the farm have 
maintained about the same relationship to one another during the 
twenty years, a decided change in the ratio of the value of product to 
that of capital has taken place. This ratio is expressed by 22 per 
cent for 1870, by 18.3 per cent for 1880, and by 15.4 per cent for 1890, 
and, since there has been no decrease in crop production per acre, 
the inference is that a fall in crop prices is responsible for the dimin- 
ishing ratio. 


Percentage that the value of farm property and products is of the total farm 
capital, by geographical divisions and by census years. 


wei oa] a | we | Sa | 8 , 
a ee ° ® & o|°o Mo] 
Og q ° Og] a ° 
Gi | SA | og | #7 : 5 AES og sa 
Geographical division | &3 | 99 | 9% | &g || Geographical division | 45 | § Bi be ore 
and year. S| oS /aes 5 and year. Blo wz 5 
72/9 a|4s 2/48] "8/4 
Hel Hs | 4 ica Ae} Hs {4 & 
North Atlantic: South Central: 
Ey (Ca Re cel dee 85.7) 3.1) 11.2 | 17.2 RET): ore ten. Fr? 74.8] 3.3 
i) ee a eee 87.7 | 38.4] 8.9] 13.8 it: | Mae chee, ae eee U0 | cae 
i121) SEER eater. 85.5 | 3.9] 10.6 | 14.1 PROO: te SEE ee 77.9 | RE 
South At'antic: Western: 
1h: y 1) Ps RNS Soe teed Sats 82.4] 2.7 | 14.9 | 33.3 WOW S231 aes a) 
ito.) Gee oe ee eee 84.8 | 2.9 | 12.8 | 25.5 gh) ER Se a 2 Baie 79.0} 3.2 
i ee ee aes a 85.2 |. 2.7 | 12.1 | 22.0 ED ee a 83.4] 2.3 
porsh Maree: The United States: 
ros tee ee eid’) sd | 98/6 | set” ee le te 
Ee eee: Bt] a.4)] 188 | 18 ita ae ATL Big ea 
Orr 09.0 | :8.0,1.24:0 dom de dvs et Pitot oat os fees 


1Includes betterments and additions to stock in 1870. 


CAPITAL AND PRODUCT AVERAGES. 


Quite similar results are shown in another way by means of averages 
inthe table following. The average value of land, buildings, and fences 
per farm in 1870 was $3,030, in 1890, $2,909; of implements and ma- 
chines in 1870, $111, in 1890, $108; of live stock on hand in 1870, $499, 
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in 1890, $484; of farm products in 1870, $801, in 1890, $539. During 
this time the inerease in the number of acres of improved land per farm 
was 7, or from 71 to 78; but notwithstanding this the average amount 
of each of the three classes of farm capital slightly decreased, while 
the average value of products very considerably decreased. 


Average value of capital and products per farm, by geographical divisions and by 
census years, 


[Values for 1870 are in gold. ] 


ge (Sele | 4 gi j2¢18 | ¢ 
a | ca |odia.| & 
Geographical divi- | 2&3 Ee 6% | £ || Geographical divi- | & ih g sy / 3 
sion and year. ie og as = sion and year. -5 Sa ae |; & 
Ag | Ba | © zi Fie fy | © | 
oa 8a] a A 94 | - 
J x we | ei ye m2 | AY | 
North Atlantic: | South Central: | | 
\ ee eee ahaa $4,570 | $162 | $598 | $917 an le hs $1,444 | go4 | $423) $777 
aay ee eh 4,027 | 154| 411] 633 eagP™ Ash 1,107| 53] 265| 449 
ae fe ee 3,856] 177 | 477 | 635 WO. us itunes 1,325) 54] 323] 442 
South Atlantic: Western: 
CoB Ee a ay drt | 58| 321] 716 Cy (Ueaan reaps oes S 8,220 | 144 |1,059 | 1,257 
11 Ln a CE No 1, 384 48 | 200 | 416 TSBU Ee oe ese e 4,669 | 189 |1,053 | 1,133 
76 eR a 1,515 49 | 216) 391 LOOOE Soares 7,506 | 208 |1,282 | 1,067 
North Central: The United States: 
TO cet eer Oe 3,338 |} 119; 516 | 757 PSG Sere ie 8 3,030 |} 111] 499 801 
IBMUE S) Sonic ocak 3,021 | 121 | 449 | 595 Tho ae eA 2,544] 101] 3874 552 


(| Sea pe SP 8,675 | 181] 621 | 579 Ut eee eee 2,909 | 108 | 484 539 


Upon turning to the geographical divisions it will be noticed that 
the average value of farm real estate increased during the twenty 
years in the North Central and Western divisions; that the average 
value of implements and machines increased in the North Atlantic, 
North Central, and Western divisions; that the average value of live 
stock increased in the North Central and Western divisions, all of 
these being exceptions to the general tendency for the United States, 
but there are no exceptions among the geographical divisions to the con- 
clusion that for the United States the average value of products per 
farm has materially diminished during the period under consideration. 


RELATION OF IMPLEMENTS TO PRODUCTS. 


The value of farm implements and machines increased from 1870 
to 1890 relative to the value of farm products, being 13.8 per cent of 
the products in 1870, 18.4 per cent in 1880, and 20.1 per cent in 1890. 
Every geographical division shows an increasing percentage. The 
highest percentage for 1890 for any geographical division is 27.9 for 
the North Atlantic; next, 22.7 per cent for the North Central; third, 
19.5 per cent for the Western; fourth, 12.4 per cent for the South 
Atlantic; and, fifth, 12.2 per cent for the South Central. 
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The ratio of the value of farm implements and machines to farm 
real estate was higher in 1850 than in any subsequent census year, 
but has not materially changed since 1860. ‘The ratio was 4.6 per cent 
in 1850, 3.7 per cent in 1860, 3.6 per cent in 1870, 4 per cent in 1880, 
and 3.7 per cent in 1890. Since 1860, therefore, changes in the value 
of farm real estate have been commensurate with the changes in the 
value of equipment of machines and implements. 

In the present consideration of values it should be borne in mind 
that farm machines and tools are more varied, better, and cheaper 
than in the earlier year of comparison, and that the cost of producing 
most, if not all, of the farm crops may be less than before. 


EARNINGS OF FARM LABORERS IN 1890. 


It is possible to compute the wages paid to farm laborers (those 
working for hire) in 1890, the wage rates for the States and Territories, 
the number of laborers, and the time employed being known. The 
result of this computation is that the agricultural laborers of the 
United States were paid $645,460,352 in 1890, or 26.2 per cent of the 
value of the farm product. Board is not included, nor is there 
included any compensation to farmers (working on farms owned or 
hired by them), nor to their wives, children, and others working with- 
out wages or merely for board and keeping. 


PRODUCTS MEASURED BY RAILROAD TRAINS, 


So large in quantities are the crops produced in the United States 
that numbers of pounds, tons, and bushels fail to convey anything 
more than a vague conception of their amounts. To put the matter 
in form for better intellectual grasp, computations have been made to 
ascertain the number of railroad freight cars, each of 15 tons capacity, 
required to haul the crops of 1897, and what their length would be. 

To haul the hay crop 4,017,933 cars would be needed, and the length 
of the train would be 25,112 miles, or more than long enough to encir- 
cle the earth at the equator; for the corn crop there must be 3,540,257 
cars, making a train 22,127 miles long; the wheat crop would take 
1,060,000 ears, with a total length of 6,625 miles, or farther than from 
New York to Cape Horn; a train of 772,098 cars, extending 4,826 
miles, or from New York to the Congo River, would be required for 
the oat crop; a train of 327,354 ears, and 2,046 miles long, to move the 
potato crop, and this train would extend from New York to Utah; a 
train to haul the cotton crop would be as long as from New York to 
Chicago, and one to haul the barley crop would reach from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

EXPORTS. 


Raising, as this country does, a larger amount of agricultural prod- 
ucts than its people can consume, the exports constitute a considerable 
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portion of some of the crops, as the table following shows. ‘The 
average portion of the corn crop exported annually from 1894 to 1896 
was 5.4 per cent; of wheat, 16 per cent; of rye, 12.2 per cent; of oats, 
2.2 per cent; of barley, 13 per cent; of tobacco, 67.4 per cent; of cot- 
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ton, 73.6 per cent. 


Percentage of crops exported. 


Crop. 


Annual average. 


| 

| 1868-1872.) 1878-1882, | 1888-1892. | 1894-1896, 

| 6 ae ESE | Re ae 1. 84 4, 82 3.49 5.39 

RR Ee ae Se ee | 12, 83 27. 84 17. 68 15. 96 | 

| ee es ee 1.78 10, 30 seinen 12. 21 

Pe Bangi tt 2. aap ear Ss ee .13 .or . 80 2.22 
pe ee . 93 a 12. 96 
See RROHSS oS ceetot tn ah Gia b esse <lm ote | firth hen BR ERE eee A . 30 
SAG « £2 Ud dicts nnn nk So | 71.12 DOME T3354 wdtaad a 67.42 
Oc) TANS Ug te ae wre Oa | 72. 81 72.80 66. 79 73. 60 

| Se a Res ee ene | ee re A eee eee .10 


It is to be remembered that large portions of some of the crops are 
exported in the form of animals and animal products. In 1895 the 
exports of beef products were 344,598,139 pounds; of hog products, 
1,092,024,847 pounds; of mutton, 591,449 pounds, and of oleomargarine 


88,199,775 pounds. 
SURPLUS ACREAGE. 


In recent years predictions have been made of the near approach of 
the time when our domestic consumption will overtake domestic pro- 
duction of various crops, especially of wheat, but the predictions seem 
hardly nearer realization as time passes, and the potential expansion 
of acreage, as demand and price become strong and high, promises a 
surplus for export for many years to come. 

For domestic requirements 28.6 bushels of corn are needed per 
eapita, 5.5 bushels of -wheat, and 10.7 bushels of oats, the computa- 
tions being made in the usual way upon the figures of exports, imports, 
production, and population, and the annual average for 1888-1892 
being adopted. | 

Therefore, it follows that 1.15 acres in corn are required per capita 
for domestic consumption, 0.43 of 1 acre in wheat, and 0.43 of 1 acre 
in oats. This gave us a surplus area in eorn in 1890 of 2,648,404 
acres above domestic requirements, of 11,264,478 acres in wheat, and 
238,162 acres in oats. 


VALUES AND PRICES. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER ACRE, 


There is space for only a brief reference to crop production and 
value per acre and to prices, and the tables presented need little com- 
ment. The first table following shows that the average value of farm 
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products per improved acre decreased from $11.28 in 1870 to $7.77 in 
1880, and then to $6.88 in 1890. The geographical divisions show the 
same tendency, with the exception that the average value increased 
from 1880 to 1890 in the North Atlantic division and in the Western. 


Average value of farm products per improved acre, by geographical 
divisions and by census years. 


| ry ; 
Geographical division. | 1870. ! 1880. | 1890, 


] 

North Atiantic... vic sc ree erties ee | $13.42 $9. 50 $9. 88 | 
1) Blewth A tlenite <2 6c} ses os Fee 8.88 7.41 7.03 
| Lg RO ey | ae: Oneness, 2s, Se 10. 87 7.38 6. O+ 
I louie Dewbrel --- oc sap csons cette tees 12.7 8.00} 7.25 
t -eainem (stesuecetse eed cute Sines oe 7.48 6.09| 6.76 

; The United States. ...-..-.-.---.-------- | 11.28 7.77 | 6.88 | 


1 Farm products include betterments and additions to stock; values are in gold. 


Average value and yield of cereal crops in the United States, by geographical 


divisions and by periods of years. 


[Values are in gold. ] 


Corn. Wheat. Oats. 
Geographical division ott aes 2 a =. eae er er- | Aver- oe Aver- | Aver 
and period. farm farm | 28°. | 98° | tarm | 28°. | See 
price yield | value price yield | value price yield | value 
per per per per per per per per per 
bushel,| #¢re: | @¢re- lpushel.| @¢Fe- | 2¢Fe- hpushel.| 2¢Fe- | acre. 
North Atlantic: Bush. | Bush. 
3970 £0 18TO S25 Sb eeckons $0. 66 84.8 | $23.09 | $1.33 14.2 | $18.94 | $0.43 31.6 | $13.56 
1980 to 1800 S . . ncn nacens . 59 30.7 | 18.11] 1.02 13.3 | 13.61 .39 28.4 | 11.06 
TO Gey BOO ow eeesia wee .53 82.0 | 16.81 .81 14.9 | 11.99 35 27.3 9.63 
South Atlantic: 
SATO ne ee ne dbs . 66 15.0 9.89 | 1.381 9.0} 11.81 51 15.6 7.90 
BAP te 3880... sac carwanenn 57 13.7 7.80 | 1.02 8.3 8.49 .48 11.3 5.46 | 
THOT £0 TOR eh scien 50 14. 4 7.29 80 9.4 7.47 44 18.1 5. 71 
North Central: 
= “SO £o 1870 SUE es 33 82.3 | 10.56 . 96 13.0 | 12.50 28 39.8 8. 67 
1000 te 1800.2 3..-555-0. 82 28.9 9.41 .79 12.6 9.94 26 31.0 8.14 
Te) te Th cs eee 30 28.4 8. 46 . 62 13.3 8. 28 2 27.2 6. 87 
South Central: 
1370 to 1878 <2: 58 91.3) 12.21) 1.11 9.0 9.98 | | .48 20.5 9. 82 
lL keri DS ee .50 18.5 9.19 91 8.1 7.34 44 15.8 6.91 
N00 to 1606 52..52. 25.55. 44 18.8 8.37 .73 9.8 7.15 39 17.7 6.93 
Western: 
oy | oe 88 81.0 | 27.26 | 1.10 13.9 | 15.18 . 62 32.5 | 20.01 
Li pale ie eS 72 26.38 | 18.84 . 80 14.1} 11.31 46 29.5 | 13.54 
Shg0 to Teeee . 57 23.4 | 13.30 68 14.7 9.95 .39 30.7 | 11.96. 
The United States: ; 
TD $0 IATD nen . 426 27,1} 11.54] 1.049 12.4 | 13.00 . 353 28.4] 10.03 
NAOT 00) 1969 o-oo enon 893 24.1 9.48 . 827 12.1 9.98 . 309 26.6) 8.22 
1890 to 1896 .... 22... dua 355 | 24.1| 8.55| .658| 13.0] 854] .286| 25.2] 7.21 
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Average value and yield of cereal crops in the United States, by geographical 
divisions and by periods of years—Continued, 


[Values are in gold. ] 


Barley. Rye. Bue kwheat. 
Geographical division Ss Aver- | Aver- my Aver- Aver- Aver: Aver- Aver 
and period. farm sera watne farm eld Re, i farm iota Sa 
price | ¥ price | 4 price | ¥ 
pe por por pe per per per per yor 
bushel.) 2°*°> | SF inashel.| SOS | SOTS- buena) SO | See 
North Atlantic: Bush. Bush. | Bush. 
Uy ited toy; ! eee ae a $0, 86 21.8 | $18.76 | $0.83 13.8 | $11.47 | $0.72 18.4 | $13.16 
2600 TO 1860. cannctawne<| 10 22.65 | 16.79 12 11.3 8. 09 . 63 13.5 8.50 
LOGO UO G00 <catenmensn= .58 21.8 12.6 53 15.2 8.10 .48 18.5 8.89 
South Atlantic: 
ROTO EOVLOLG ab pega dant wwew .89 15.0 | 13.88 81 9.9 8.03 71 16.5 | 11.77 
DBO TOGGO" oncn dn ebad ows . 86 15.5 | 18.85 oT 6.9 5. 43 . 66 10.7 7. 05 
SR ERG o Pan dutehe de demu ahs bos (Coat pcalls oan ope . 62 9.3 5. 70 56 16.9 9.40 
North Central: 
1870 to 1879 ...... ee eee . 62 23.5 | 14.50 55 16.4 9.10 .70 15.7 | 11.04 
BRE LOMOOO « women es aa c= 51 21.9; 11.18 . 52 14.0 7. 34 . 69 11.2 7. 74 
BOO OOD IS00 pn nln eae cues .dl 23.7 7.44 . 39 13.5 5. 22 . 52 13.8 7.12 
South Central: 
pho(t hcg |’)! ero . 89 22.7 | 20.26 ay t!) 11.3 8. 92 81 12.9 | 10.5% 
1880 to 1889 ...'........... - 68 18.7 | 12.71 my (35 8.1 6.08 . 67 8.6 5. 82 
Cn ee ee 49 19.0 9,39 . 60 10.7 6. 46 .58 14.8 8.55 
Western: 
ciey (UM We I Ey (en ae Be 80 20.9 | 16.68 . 98 L735 | TIL) 12 24.9| 381.13 
BEBOILO LOO = 25 cen S520 . 63 21.1; 13.31 MY fF ( 11.5 8.89 74 17.9} 13.28 
BRGG' GO LOO. ok eos bon 44 21.4 9.31 . 58 14.6 8.51 . 64 20.0} 12.75 
The United States: 
bos | a . 738 22.1) 16.34 701 14.1 9.92 . 715 17.7 | 12.05 
1600 CO L889"... 22. 25-52 . 589 21.7 | 12.79 . 622 11.9 7.39 . 642 12.8 8.24 
SOG EO USUGr oso. no coe eon « 374 22.8 8.52 467 13.6 6.35 . 490 17.4 8.51 


FARM PRICES OF CROPS. 


As exhibited in the above table, corn had the average farm price of 
42.6 cents per bushel in the ten years 1870 to 1879, 39.3 cents in 1880 
to 1889, and 35.5 cents in 1890 to 1896. The farm price of wheat 
declined in a more marked degree, the prices for the three periods 
being 104.9, 82.7, and 65.8 cents, respectively. The farm prices of 
the other cereals also declined during the twenty-seven years. 

In farm value of product per acre, corn averaged $11.54 in 1870 to 
1879, $9.48 in 1880 to 1889, and $8.55 in 1890 to 1896; while wheat 
averaged $13 in 1870 to 1879, $9.98 in 1880 to 1889, and $8.54 in 1890 
to 1896. <A decline will be noted for the other cereals. 


PRODUCTION PER ACRE. 


Nothing conclusive with regard to increasing or decreasing fertility 
of soil is revealed in crop statistics of acreage and production. The 
extension or contraction of crop area may have the effect of raising 
or lowering the average yield per acre in the whole country. The 
average bushels of corn produced per acre were 27.1 in 1870 to 1879 

1 <A97 38 
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and 24.1 in each of the periods 1880 to 1889 and 1890 to 1896; of 
wheat, 12.4 in 1870 to 1879, 12.1 in 1880 to 1889, and 13 in 1890 to 1896, 
Oats declined from 28.4 to 25.2 bushels from the first to the last 
period, while barley, rye, and buckwheat did not change materially 
from first to last, except that the production of rye and buckwheat 
per acre was small in the middle period. 


PRICES OF COTTON AND WHEAT. 


The tables following exhibit the average prices of cotton and wheat 
for a long series of years. Fluctuations appear in the prices, due to 
scarcity, to plenty, to wars, and to other causes, but the general fact of 
decreasing price during the present century is conspicuous. A brief 
reference to wool may be added. The average price of medium 
washed clothing Ohio fleece wool in the Eastern markets was 43 cents 
per pound from 1852 to 1859,‘ 43 cents from 1860 to 1869,' 45 cents from 
1870 to 1879, 40 cents from 1880 to 1889, and 28 cents from 1890 to 
1896. In 1890 the price was 37 cents per pound, and the decline was 
unbroken to 20 cents in 1896. 

Average prices of cotton per pound in New York and Liverpool, 1791 to 1896, by 
periods of years. 
[In gold for all years. } 


Period of years. < — I sei | Year. In aw ga 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Wee Gre Tae. 58-6 «ok cee 34. 4 48.9 RINE cao. SS el Rane #H.'5 12.2 
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SA) to WED . 3. <2 22. ae Se 11.4 1300 1 1SO6. 3 eee 8.0 8.3 
RAD dey TBBD 8 5. see on Oe = 29.4 30.5 

BECO Gertere 25. - 2 sss ccs 14.4 16.3 

COTS | ee 10.8 12.1 

ROY Sty TED. < wee anc ansee 8.3 9.1 : 


Average prices of wheat in England, 1041 to 1896, by periods of years. 


Number t Number ; 
Period of years. i es ae Period of years. oi sada 

sented. sented. 

Ey BD nse upon inne 7 | $0. 351 | 1800 to 1809 

SPPl to fee bs Rete 10 511 | 1810 to 1819 

GSS a i ae 27 1.828 || 1820 to 1829 

Lo 2S) a 29 1.032 |} 1830 to 1839 

LEC Soa 15) | a a a A 39 . 494 || 1840 to 1849 

15Ot to. 160D.. ..$a.5<ci.> 41 . 737 || 1850 to 1859 

Lb et ye es ee 96 1.108 || 1860 to 1859 

ayer 66 S00e 5 cs een 85 1.096 || 1870 to 1879 

ME ws te 2 Se 96 1.690 || 1880 to 1889 


1890 to 1896 


'In gold. 
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Farm prices of wheat and freight rates from Chicago to New York, by years. 
[Prices and rates in gold. } 


Number of | Number of 
bushels Farm | Average bushels 


Year, | Pica [froteht| WHIM, |v. | prteos [freight | c°mteh, 
per |rate per) carried for per |rate per | carried for 
bushel. | bushel. farm price bushel. | bushel. farm price 
of 1 bushel. of 1 bushel. 

Cents Cents. 

Tet eee | g1.436} 82.38 60h 1 OR: o.seetk $0. 624 13. 80 4.52 
Me oben SS, 1. 104 31.13 : Si 5) 8100S sc dae ak . 538 14. 63 3. 68 
Ul) NS iy oe ee 1, 084 19. 56 Bh, Se SU et adele wo @ Gorn dl 491 13. 20 8.72 
SEES OP ae . 882 14. 47 6.10 | SEES neh snot . 509 11.89 4.28 


| SLR acy . 681 15. 75 4 Oy 18085..42... 42 726 12. 00 6.05 


PRICES BECOMING MORE STEADY. 


The prices of agricultural products, especially those that have a 
world market, have tended toward a narrower range of fluctuations 
in a marked degree. Cotton prices may be cited as an illustration. 
The range in the prices of middling upland cotton per pound in New 
York has been ascertained for each year from 1821 to 1895, and the 
ranges have been averaged for groups of years. For the ten years 
1821 to 1830 the average range of prices was 7.35 cents; 1831 to 1840, 7.60 
cents; 1841 to 1850, 4.12 cents; 1851 to 1860, 3.46 cents; 1861 to 1870, 
43.95 cents; 1871 to 1880, 4.16 cents; 1881 to 1890, 1.77 cents; 1891 to 
1895, 2.21 cents. Here may be seen the steadying of prices due to 
the telegraph, the publication of trade and market news, to crop re- 
porting and estimating, and to the anticipation of higher or lower 
prices in the future by raising or lowering present prices. 


INFLUENCES THAT DEPRESS PRICES. 
TRANSPORTATION, 


That the wholesale market price of wheat and many other farm 
products should be less now than in earlier years is partly accounted 
for by the diminished cost of transportation. The tables following 
disclose this. The freight rate on 100 pounds of wheat from Chicago 
to New York in 1870 was 42 cents; in 1896 it was 20 cents. The rate 
per mile per ton of freight on thirteen large railroads was 1.37 cents in 
1870; it was .71 of 1 centin 1896. On all of the railroads of the United 
States this rate declined from 1.29 cents in 1880 to .81 of 1 cent in 1896. 
So greatly have the freight rates declined that the farm value of 1 
bushel of wheat in 1896 paid for the transportation of 6.05 bushels 
from Chicago to New York, as against 4.44 bushels in 1867. 


a ae 
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Freight rates, by years. 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds. | 


Rates in cents per mile. 


| Pasked | por ton Freight, a ight, mt ae 
Wheat. Flour. | Sane aches por ton oa ton Brit 4 coal, per 

Year. | ; ee er Pe ton. 
Chicago |St. Ventalet. Louial Cnet Clear Thirteen Al rail au ret Lali 
to New to New | to Ne eW | New | gion to rail- United United Rail 

York, York, | York. York. “Gee ways. | States. | States. | road. 
18701 ...... ng a BARS peas Vg oe 1.37 |. as, RS 
1875} __.... iy Ce SEES | 93 | $3.20 $500'|) a2: Bol Soe 1.61 
1 | See 33% 2 42 332 7 1.01 1,29 2. 51 1.43 
1885........ 23} | On1 224 21s 2.7 83 1. Of 2.20 12 
1) | | Sar aa 238 274 274 233% 2.25 77 94 2.17 84 
1804-.....-. 21} 244 244 26 2.10 76 87 1.98 74 
11 ear 20} 2 233 2 234 26 2.10 72 84 2.04 65 
!(0 5 eae 20 23 pe 26 1. 95 71 81 2.02 68 


2 Actual rates probably lower. 


1 The rates are in gold. 
COST OF MARKETING COTTON. 


For the purpose of discovering in detail how much the cost of mar- 
keting cotton has declined since 1840, one of the special agents of the 
Department, living in Mobile, Ala., was requested to duplicate for 
1897 the itemized statement of cost for 1840, published in Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine! fifty-seven years ago. It cost $18.15 to market a bale 
of upland middling cotton weighing 420 pounds in 1840, or 4.32 cents 
a pound, and the cost fell to $7.89 in 1897, on account of the elimina- 
tion of some charges and the reduction of others. This makes the 
present cost of marketing 1.58 cents per pound, a saving of 2.74 cents 
per pound from the beginning to the end of the fifty-seven years. 


Charges for marketing a bale of cotton, 1840 and 1897. 


[The charges exhibited in this table were incurred at Mobile, Ala., exclusive of insurance, 
calculated on a bale of 420 pounds of middling upland cotton at 10 cents in 1840, with ocean 
freight at {d.; and on a bale of 5X 500 pounds of middling upland cotton at 5} cents in 1897, ocean 
freight at }jd.] 


Charge. In 1840. | In 1897. Charge. In 1840. | In 1897. 

Wharfage (if by river)--.-.-..-- $0. 10 1g0.08 || Commission on purchase-.--- 
OW Gee 2 os ce ano wane eke 12 .10 || Freight and primage-.-.--.--- 
Draying to press--..---------- 124 .10 Chargeable to pur- 
Storaee) taco ee eee .20 .25 Chaser. oooh sec 
Factor’s commissions---.-.--- . 80 05 Compressing. ......------ ---- 
cee ee 15 || Lighterage to lower bay-... 

ee a Be ee 

Chargeable to planter-- 2.85 1.93 

a ens Chargeable to vessel--- 
ON .20 .50 
Storage until compressed... 12} 2.00 Total charges on a bale.....- 
Drayage to vessel or lighter. . 08 . 00 ase Ba : SPAREA BY: lags, 
MEDRELORO ~ Sines et oo 252 .10 . O4 r 
Compressing .........<-----+: 00 1D Total, on both sides, 


1If by railroad, no wharfage charge. 


2 No charge if shipped in ten days. 


per, bale. s-2Sd3.- Se 


3 Included in charges for brokerage. 
4 Purchaser pays charge for compressing. 


1 Vol. II, p. 267 (March, 1840). 
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EFFECT OF INVENTIONS. 


Perhaps if has not occurred to the reader that the chief causes of 
our nearly ten-million-bale cotton crop were ideas that were in the 
minds of inventors many years ago. This great crop is absolutely 
dependent upon the invention of the machines of the cotton mills and 
upon the cotton gin, which have made the cost of production of cotton 
fabries very cheap, and thus made markets for enormous quantities of 
them. This is brought out forcibly in the table following, which 
mentions various inventions and the consequent extraordinary increase 
in the imports of cotton into Great Britain. 

The extraordinary importance of some of these machines may be 
understood from the statement that before Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin one person could pick the seed from only about 14 pounds 
of cotton lint in ten hours, while at the present time one machine will 
gin from 1,500 to 7,500 pounds of lint in the same time, the quantity 
varying according to the size and power of the gin. 


Inventions and cotton production.' 


Year 
of ad-| Cottonim- | Year 


\ Invention. vent ported to | of im- 


of in- Great porta- 
ven- Britain. tion. 
tion. 

Pounds. 
Hargreave’s spinning jenny (patented 1770) for weft only--....-.--- 1764 3, 870, 392 1764 
Calico printing introduced into Lancashire -..-........-........----- SIGE | S42 ois 
Arkwright perfects W yatt’s spinning frame (patented 1769), liber- 

ating cotton from dependence on linen warp..--.-..---..-.------------ ICG. re outing eenty aoe 
Arkwrigttt's mill built: at' Crawford ./0222..0. -.-2 ea ee he 1771 4, 764,589 | 1771 to 

1775 
Arkwright takes patents for carding, drawing, roving, spinning..-| 1775 |.-..-........].-..-__- 
Crompton’s mule completed (combining jenny and water frame, 

producing finer and more even yarn).-...--.----..--.--------+----- 1779 5, 198, 775 781 
cP he hc powerloom; Watt and Boulton’s first engine for cot- 

OUR IER IE: Dia oo stat ae ow an See en a eRe ee re 1785 18, 400, 384 1785 
MRS te Tg UL 2s) ee ae ete foe.) ae eye aes oe aes eeree Rees Se 792 34, 907, 497 1792 
Torroce sraressing machines 222 62.2053. -2. 5-2 ssc oa ees peed ot 1813 51, 000, 000 1813 
The ‘‘ Throstle”’ (almost exclusively used in England for spinning 

PND ne he x wig ae On sane heb eal ie be nn avait oem liege he men atin 1830 261, 200, 000 1850 
Moperta 8 celf-acting mule perfected -...........- 522-222... 2 2n-c8 1832 287, 800, 000 1832 


Bullough’s improved power loom; ring spinning (largely used in 
United States of America, recently introduced into Lancashire)-| 1841 489, 900, 000 1841 


1 The Evolution of Modern Capitalism (Hobson), p. 60. 
RESULTS OF USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


Intensive agriculture, as affecting the economies of farming, has 
supplied few statistics beyond those collected by the Department for 
1896 in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama with regard to the use of commercial fertilizers in cotton raising. 
It is a practical question to the farmer whether by the use of fertilizers 
his profit per bale is more or less than it has been without fertilizers; 
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and if the fact is established that it is profitable to use them, it is 
important to know when the point of diminishing returns is reached, 

From returns made by 1,495 cotton planters in the States named, 
the table on page 599 has been prepared. The crop planted in 1896 is 
the one represented, and the crop brought a profit to 1,268 planters and 
a loss to 227. All of them used commercial fertilizers, and they are 
classified according to the value of the fertilizers used; those making 
a profit being in one group, and those suffering a loss in another. 

It appears that twenty-one planters spent 74 cents apiece, on the 
average, for fertilizers for 1 acre, and that they each derived a profit 
of $4.62, on the average, above all costs of raising the crop. The plant- 
ers who spent from $1 to $1.99 for fertilizers, made a profit of $5.09; 
from $2 to $2.99, a profit of $5.34; from $3 to $3.99, a profit of $5.91; 
from $4 to $4.99, a profit of $7.96; from $5 to $5.99, a profit of $8.76; and 
those whose fertilizers cost them $6 and more, made a profit of $12.51. 

So it is evident that, so far as the table shows, the point of diminish- 
ing returns was not reached, when the crop was profitable, at any 
degree of fertilization. The returns from the planters who suffered 
a loss, while at first seeming to indicate a conclusion contrary to the 
above, in reality do not, because their crops were subject to abnormal 
conditions and were partial failures, the cause generally having been 
a drought, in which the fertilizer is likely to ‘‘burn” the plants. It 
will be observed that in the cases of the planters who lost on their 
crops the loss is greater as the cost of fertilizers is greater, and had 
climatic conditions been favorable the loss would have been a profit. 

The word ‘‘ profit” as here used should mean the excess of returns 
over expenses, including the theoretical one of rent, and for the most 
part has such a significance; some small charges against the crop may 
have been omitted from the schedules, such as the acre’s share of the 
general farm expenses of insurance, repairs, and renewals. 

Percentages of increase of profit and loss by each class over the 
preceding class have been computed to discover whether there is much, 
if any, uniformity in the increase, as there is in the classification of 
cost of fertilizers, but the uniformity does not appear. 
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Relationship between the average cost of fertilizers and the profit in raising 1 
acre of cotton in 1896 in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 


Alabama, 
| For plantations having a 
| Profit. Loss. 
- Per 
ercent- cent- 

Classificat f ‘ 

; ee fa ey ani Num- | Aver- ; bred Num.- | Aver- man 
ber of | age Aver- of profit ber of | age | Aver- crease 
farms |costof| age ne a farms |cost of} age | or josg 
report-| ferti- | profit.| 0% oq. |report-| ferti- | loss. | ° oop 

.| ing. | lizers. | I ng ing. | lizers. pre- 
| class. ceding 

. class 
Wadee Wa ko SUA bee ee dle 21} $0.74 | $4.62} _-.._...- 31 $0.74| $1.48 |.....__- 
Shund under OB... . 26.0... su... 201 1.40 5. 09 10.2 60 1.40 1.50 1.4 
OS a ee 656 2. 20 5. 34 4.9 126 2.20 1. 89 26.0 
DEI UTOE See oe ons cctode tau 118 3.13 5. 91 10.7 16 3.13 2.75 5.5 
Demme uneer So... 2J..---. 4-25. -.- 82 4.11 7.96 34.7 9 4.11 3. 69 B4. 2 
rs os 49 5.14 8. 76 10.1 7 5.14 3. 89 5.4 
MNO WOT? 6. Sic. s-jnee oe 51 9.11] 12.51 42.8 6 9.11 3.95 1.5 
(Ee (Oe 1,268,), 2631 6, TL)... ear | 2.62] Lon | 


Statistics of agriculture are mainly concerned with quantities, 
areas, values, and prices, and comparatively little statistical work 
with an economic bearing has been done. It was not the design of 
this paper to bring together the old matter of this sort, but rather to 
use the new matter at hand and to present some of the old in a new 
light.' 

HAND AND MACHINE LABOR. 

A very remarkable economic investigation into the old and new 
processes employed in manufacture, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion was recently made by the United States Department of Labor, 
the results of which will be shown in a forthcoming report of that 
Department. The endeavor was to ascertain the time and labor cost 
by the latest processes of production and to compare them with the 
processes that obtained twenty to fifty years ago. 

Certain facts relating to agriculture have been taken from thirty- 
three pairs of schedules, and these are presented in the table 
following. 

Each pair of schedules has one relating to hand labor and one 
relating to machine labor, and the two are to be compared with each 
other, since they represent the same area of ground—an acre in the 
case of every schedule included in the table—and the same quantity of 
product. Each pair of schedules also covers the same extent of oper- 
ations, although by different means. The information was obtained 
by special agents, and has been very carefully scrutinized by them 
and by other experts. It seems desirable to give this assurance, since 
the table is such an extraordinary one. | 


1For valuable discussions of economic conditions with respect to agriculture, 
see Wells’s Recent Economic Changes. 
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Hand and machine labor in 


[The words * hand” and * machine” within 


| . Units en Time worked. Cost of labor. 
No. | Crop and prodceninat ‘due. |° op- - — 
sng BOs tion on| °T® By | By For em- For 
| Lacre. |“4°"-| employees. | Galette: ployees.| ®0i- | Total. 
> 2 2° ae | — == P 
Hrs | Min.| Hrs. | Min. 
1 | Corn—hand.-... bushels 40 | 1858 34 | 38.5 3+ | 23.5 | $3. 2642 |$1.2808 | $4. 5540 
2 machine ...do-_--- 40 | 1894 16 | 30.3 | 38 | 41.2 1. 6505 | 1. 9344 3. 5849 
3 | Corn—hand ....... do....| 40} 1855} 38|45.0| 37/30.0| 3.6250! 1.4004] 5.0314 
4 machine ...do...- 40| 1804} 15| 7.8] 985|56.2] 1.5130|1.7969| 3.9090 
5 | Corn—hand ...-..- ee 40 | 1855 182 | 40.8 54 | 9.0) 14.3082 | 2.0808 | 16.3390 
| 6 machine _..do--_-- 40 | 1894 27 | 30.3 47 | 46.8 4, 2269 | 2.3891 6. 6160 
7 | Corn—hand.--.--- ao .<:. 40 | 1858 169 | 27.0 49] 2.5 16.9451 | 1.8392 | 18.7843 
8 machine -_-_-.do---- 40 | 1894 27 | 17.0 47 | 30.2 4.1502 | 2.3753 6. 5255 
9 | Wheat—hand ----- ee 20 | 1830 64 | 15.0 233 | 0.0 3.7125 | .2875 4.0000 
fro machine .do--.- 20 | 1896 2 | 58.2 8] 3.6 .7180 | .4080 1.1210 
11 | Wheat—hand_--.--- ee 20 | 1830 61 | 5.0 22 | 20.0 3.5542 | .2792 3. 8334 
{12 machine _do __.- 20 | 1896 3 | 19.2 27 | 18.6 . 6605 | 1.3655 2.0260 
13 | Oats—hand .-.....- do...<: 40 | 1830 60 | 25.0 9| 0.0 3.4575 | .1125 8. 5500 
{i machine ...do--.-- 40 | 1893 7 | 10.8 10 | 51.2 1.0836 | .5427 1. 6263 
15 Oats—hand rowers Beis. 40 | 1830 66 | 15.0 9 | 40.0 3.7292 | .1208 3. 8500 
{ie machine ...do -.-.. 40 | 1893 7| 5.8 10 | 31.2 1.0732 | .5260 1. 5992 
7 | Rye—hand.-...... do - 25 | 1848 62 | 58.9 36 | 40.0 | 14.1061 | 1.1459 5. 2520 
{13 machine....do....| . 25 | 189 | 25/100] 25 | 50.0| 12.6542 | 1.6450 | 4. 8001 
19 | Rye—hand.-------- do. :. 25 | 1848 66 | 3.8 388 | 0.0] 138.3031 | 1.4250 4. 7281 
20 machine__..do ._.- 25 | 1895 25 | 10.0 26 | 20.0 | 12.6542 | 1.3167 3. 9709 
2) | Barley—hand...-- 0 ae 30 | 1830 63 | 35.0 23 | 0.0 3.5958 | . 2875 3. 8833 
{2 machine.do....| 30/1896; 2/428] 9/12.6] |.6020| 14605} 1.0625 
23 | Barley—hand...-- do _.-- 30 | 1830 58 0 22 } 20.0 3.3208 | .2792 38. 6000 
or machine-do _--- 80 | 1896 3 | 24.4 26 | 18.0 . 7136 | 1.3150 2. 0286 
25 Eiphatoes (Irish)—hand, 220 | 1866 108 | 55 45 | 50.0} 10.8916 | 2.2916 | 13.1882 
ushels. 
29g | Potatoes (Irish)—ma- 220 | 1895 38 | 0.0 43 | 28.0) 3.8000 | 2.1733 | 5.97383 
chine, bushels. 
oT Sai (Irish)—hand, 220 | 1870 108 | 55.0 45 | 50.0 | 10.8916 | 2.2916 | 13.1832 
ushels. 
eg | Potatoes (Irish)—ma- 220 | 1895 38 } 21.0 44 | 10.0 3. 8350 | 2.2083 6. 0483 
chine, bushels. 
29 ee (sweet)—hand, 105 | 1868 817 | 20.0 97 | 4.0] 28.2334 | 6.0666 | 34.3000 }. 
ushels. 
39 | Potatoes (s weet)—ma- 105 | 1895 122} 7.0 55 | 14.0 7.5292 | 2.7618 | 10.2910 
chine, bushels. 
31 oie Oe (sweet)—hand, 105 | 1868 317 | 20.0 97 | 4.0} 28.2334 | 6.0666 | 34.3000 
ushels. 
32 | Potatoes (sweet)—ma- 105 | 1895 122} 7.0 55 | 14.0 7.5292 | 2.7618 | 10.2910} 
chine, bushels. 
33 sly SPBSS ODS AG. 1,500 | 1853 311 | 23.0 66 | 40.0 | 123.3538 | 2.5002 | 25.8540 
pounds 
34 | Tobacco—machine, | 1,500 1895 252 | 54.6 57 | 30.6 | 125.1160 | 2.8755 | 27;9915 |: 
pounds. 
35 | Cott an (seed)—hand, | 1,000 | 1866 115 | 58.0 25 | 18.0 8.7921 | 1.9461 | 10.7382 
pounds. 
3g | Cotton (seed)—ma- | 1,000 | 1895 111 | 58.0 23 | 18.0 6.6133 | 1.3441 7. 9574 | 
chine, pounds. 
BT Epes cane—hand, 20 | 1855 351 | 21.0 184 | 18.0] 387.9409 | 2.3773 | 40.3182 | 
ons. ’ 
fs Sugar cane—machine, 20 | 1895 191: | 33.0 111 | 6.0] 11.8189 | 5.0500 | 16.3689 } 
os tons. 


1 With board. 
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agriculture in the United States. 


each brace cover the same extent of operations, | 


Average| Average | Human 


labor 
total la- | human 
bor per |labor per — 
bushel, er bushel, 


. 
ete, ete. 


Minutes. 


$0.1138 | $0.0816 2.0 | Stalks not cut from ground and corn not shelled; shovel | 


plow, hoe, husking peg. 

. 0896 . O413 24.8 | Gang plow, disk and four-section harrows, corn planter,and | 2 
cultivator. 

1258 . 0906 58.1 | Stalks not cut from ground and corn not shelled; shovel | 3 
plow, hoe, puseene Poe: : 

O827 037 22.7 | Gang plow, disk and four-section harrows, corn planter,and | 4 
cultivator. 

4085 3577 274.0 | Stalks cut from ground and made into fodder and corn | 5 
shelled; corn knife, horses. 

. 1654 1057 41.3 | Machine for cutting and binding stalks, and for husking and | 6 
cutting into fodder; gang plow, corn planter, steam corn- 
sheller. 

4696 4236 254.2 | Stalks not cut from ground and corn not shelled; shovel 
plow, hoe, gneking pes. 

1631 . 1038 40.9 | Gang plow, disk and four-section harrows, corn planter, and | 8 
cultivator. 


9 
Steam gang plow, seeder and harrow, steam reaper and 10} 
thrasher. 


183.2 | Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flail and hand winnowing---.----- 1] 
0 ks Yee power, disk plow, seeder and harrow, reaper and | 12 
rasher. 


6 | Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flail and hand winnowing.-----.-- 13 
10.8 | Self-binding reaper, steam thrasher, spading harrow --------- 14 
4 


Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flail and hand winnowing----.---- 15 
10.6 | Self-binding reaper, steam thrasher, spading harrow --------- 16 


151.2 | Oxen, sickle, flail, hand winnowing -.-............... .--.----...-- 1 
60.4 | Self-binding reaper, steam thrasher -.-......-.-.-..-....-.-....- is 


168..6::) Oxem sickle, fiail>hand winnowineg -~ =... 2222-2036) eae 19 
60.4 | Self-binding reaper, steam thrasher ~...........--...-.......--- ar 


127.2 | Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flail and hand winnowing-.-------- 21 
5.4 we oe sane plow, seeder and harrow, steam reaper and zh 
thrasher. 


116.2 | Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flailand hand winnowing------... 
6.3.4 Wo steam power, isk PlOW 24 3.25 niin deed oe Sek iwewemenien te 


29.7 | Shovel plow, hoe; potatoes cut by hand _.............-2...----- x 


10.4 | Potato cutter, planter, dimeers--~ - os os pene enceue 


29.7 | Shovel plow, hoe; potatoes cut by hand .-...................... 
10.5.1 Potato cutter, planter, digger c: . .......10-4... 242-0 Le es of 


181.3 | Plants set out by hand; hoe, spade for digging --....-........- 31 
Go; Sot Ridge: transplanter, Gig@er 2oce--aca0 eo eee one pence a 


ime Panties set: out-by hand: 2ke aces eee en te 
Dn Pee DIAIILE? so. 365 boleh auarewh esate hee cto e lease cote kkue af 


7.0 | Fertilizer distributed and seed planted by hand--.........---- 


6.7 + Vertéizer distributor, platter . 1-. 2.0 cused. 2.2 ons ceeedbcetewece 36 


2.0159 1. 8970 


. 8184 . 5659 


| 
. 2000 . 1856 ae Oxen, brush harrow, sickle, flail and hand winnowing--------- 
574.6 | Cane planter, disk cultivator to cover cane, cultivator ........ 


Ne a a. es ie ae a. Sane en r 
a 
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Crop and predominat- 
ing labor. 


Carrots—hand, 
tons. 

Carrots—machine, 
tons. 


Carrots—hand 
tons. 

Carrots—machine, 
tons. 


Turnipe-hend, bush- 

els. 

Turnips—machine, 
bushels. 


Turnips—hand, bush- 
els. 

Turnips—machine, 
bushels. 


Pometocs—band, bush- 

els. 

Tomatoes—ma- 
chine, bushels. 


Tompebose—hend, bush- 

els. 

Tomatoes—Ma- 
chine, bushels. 


Beets—hand_.-bushels-.- 
machine.-_do-.-.- 


Beets—hand --...-- i 
machine..-.do.--- 


Strawberries—hand, 
quarts. 

Straw berries—machine, 
quarts. 

Straw berries—hand, 
quarts. 

Strawberries—machine, 
quarts. 


Peas—hand -..-bushels-- 


machine _..do---- 
Peas—hand. ..-... dos... 
machine _.--do---- 
Onions—hand'..-.- do > 
machine -do-.-.-- 
Onions—hand _...- do-=: 5 
machine .do-...- 


Hand and machine labor in agriculture 
(The words “ hand" and * machine” within 


Units 

of pro- Soar p ees 
due- Pp 

tion on Ms nn By 
lacre. ‘| employees. 


7 


Ze Eee exe 


Min. 
30.0 


20.0 
30.0 
3.0 


& 
BRE MEF 


1850 0.0 
1995 | 217 | 18.5 
1855 | 399| 0.0 
1895 | 240 | 50.0 
1870 | 324 | 20.0 
1895 | 134 | 52.5 


z 
2 & 


BS RE Bo Fo 
oo eo co co 


1 With board. 


| 
Time worked, 
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By 


For em- 


animals. | ployees. 


28 BeRBEesS BE SE ER ESB 


88 RR SE 65 


$27. 1875 
26. 1667 


34. 6375 
25. 5550 


31. 1375 


Cost of labor. 


1.8500 | 32. 

1.6292 | 20.0125 
1.6667 | 24.8167 _ 
1.7917 | 21.9584 
4.2333 | 230. 4417 


48.5 | 19.5433 
30.0 | 23.8525 
40.0 | 21.4292 
40.0 | 30.1838 
45.0 | 12.3894 
40.0 | 29.9833 
25.0 | 12.3327 

0.0} 30.4500 
35.0 | 18.3833 
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REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF MACHINES, 


Examination of a pair of schedules will show how the table on pages 
600-603 is to be understood. Schedule 5 represents the raising of corn 
on | average acre in 1855, with the implements and in the manner of 
that day, the shovel plow being used for marking the rows and for 
cultivating, the hoe for planting, and a peg in husking by hand. The 
stalks were cut with knives, and cut for fodder with an old-fashioned 
cutter turned by hand, and the corn was shelled by hand. 

From the plowing of the ground to the depositing of the corn in the 
granary the human labor required per acre was equal to that of one 
man for 182 hours and 40.8 minutes, and labor of horses was required 
equal to that of one horse for 54 hours and 9 minutes. The cost of 
the human labor was $14.3082; animal, $2.0308; total labor per acre, 

$16.3390, or 40.85 cents per bushel. The human labor per bushel 
was 274 minutes, and cost 35.770 cents. 

On the other hand, schedule 6 is for the raising of the same quantity 
of corn (40 bushels) on the same area (1 acre) in 1894 with the use of 
the best implements, machines, and methods. The plowing was done 
with a gang plow and corn planter; machine for cutting and binding 
stalks, a combined husking and fodder-cutting machine, and a steam 
cornsheller were used. 

The human labor required was equal to that of one man for 27 
hours and 30.3 minutes; the animal labor, 47 hours and 46.8 minutes. 
The cost of the human labor was $4.2269; animal, $2.3891; total, 
$6.6160. 

The increased effectiveness of labor when aided by machines is 
clearly brought out in the table under consideration. Machines and 
improved implements in raising corn reduced the human labor cost 
per bushel from 35.770 to 10.57 cents, or 25.20 cents, or 70.5 per cent, 
and reduced the time of human labor from 274 to 41.3 minutes, or 
84.9 per cent. A very remarkable reduction in human labor not 
appearing in the table is in the shelling of the corn, which is from 
100 minutes per bushel when the work was done by hand to 1 
minute when the steam sheller is used, or 99 per cent. 


REDUCTION OF COST OF LABOR, 


A comparison of schedules discovers the following reductions in the 
cost of human and animal labor per bushel caused by the use of 
machines and implements: Corn, from 12.58 to 8.27 cents; wheat, 
19.17 to 10.13 cents; wheat (another pair of schedules), 20 to 5.60 
cents; oats, 8.88 to 4.07 cents; rye, 21.01 to 17.20 cents; barley, 12.94 
to 3.54 cents; Irish potatoes, 5.99 to 2.72 cents. 

The reduction of human labor per bushel is as follows for selected 
pairs of schedules: Corn, from 58.1 to 22.7 minutes; wheat, 183.2 to 
10 minutes; oats, 90.6 to 10.8 minutes; rye, 151.2 to 60.4 minutes; 
barley, 116.2 to 6.8 minutes; Irish pata 29.7 to 10.4 minutes. 


a 
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SAVING OF TIME, 


Every pair of schedules in the table shows a saving of human labor 
in time, and all but six pairs show a saving in animal labor in time. 
This should be remembered in any consideration of the number of 
farm horses, mules, and oxen, with comparison of dates, and also in 
similarly considering the number of persons engaged in agriculture. 

The eost of the human labor required to produce the unit of prod- 
uct is shown to have been reduced with the substitution of machine 
for hand labor by all but two pairs of schedules, and the exceptions 
are due to higher wage rates at the later or machine time. With 
respect to the cost of animal labor, the reverse is more generally true, 
although thirteen out of the thirty-three pairs of schedules show a 
decreased cost. The increase is due to the greater rate of cost of 
animal labor in the later years. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to predict the future of agricul- 
ture in this country. For some years past magazine and newspaper 
writers have been prophesying that upon complete or nearly complete 
disposal of the better public land the production of corn and wheat, 
at least, would be arrested, and, while domestic consumption is abso- 
lutely increasing, the exported fraction of these crops would be 
diminished; but the prophets have not taken into account the possi- 
ble redistribution of cultivated land among the various crops, nor the 
conversion of unimproved into cultivated land, nor have they recog- 
nized the expanding consumption of commercial fertilizers, especially 
in the cotton States, and the dissemination of information with regard 
to technical and scientific agriculture through the efforts of the 
Department, the boards of agriculture of the various States, and the 
many experiment stations, all of which agencies are in more or less 
close touch with millions of the farmers of the country, and whose 
services can be made available to everyone at the cost of a letter. 

The changes that agricultural production, especially the prepara- 
tion of agricultural products for the market, have undergone within 
the last half century, and still more within the last quarter century, 
are remarkable and important. ‘There is a great difference in results 
between the time when, as ascertained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 20 minutes of human labor were required to husk a 
bushel of corn by hand, with the use of a husking peg, and 102 
minutes to haul the stalks required to produce a bushel of corn to a 
barn and cut them into fodder, and the time, as at present, when 174 
minutes are sufficient to haul the same stalks to a husker and, by the 
use of a machine operated by steam, to husk the corn and at the same 
time cut the stalks into fodder; and there was a transition from one 
agricultural age to another when a man ceased to expend 100 minutes 
of labor in shelling corn by hand, and employed a steam sheller by 
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which a bushel of corn is shelled in a minate and a half. When 
farmers reaped their wheat with sickles and bound the straw by hand, 
hauled the sheaves to the barn and thrashed the grain with flails, 
these operations, applied to 1 bushel of wheat, required the labor of 
one man for 160 minutes, whereas this work is now done, by the use 
of a combined reaper and thrasher operated by steam, with 4 minutes 
of human labor. 

Present conditions indicate that a subject of growing importance in 
agriculture will be the use of fertilizers, both homemade and com- 
mercial. There was a time when it was the practice of the cotton 
planters to crop the soil until it became so unfertile that it was aban- 
doned, whereupon new land was cleared of its forest and the exploita- 
tion of soil fertility repeated. But such a practice as this, in the case 
of nearly all agricultural land, must end in the poorest sort of agri- 
culture, if not in the abandonment of agriculture, and so farmers 
have resorted, and now are still more resorting, to the use of fertilizers. 
The use of these, as discovered in a recent investigation by the 
Division of Statistics, in the cultivation of cotton, presents economic 
advantages to farmers, and teaches them rather to cultivate well the 
land that they cultivate at all than to cultivate poorly a larger area. 

The foregoing consideration has been sufficient to account on eco- 
nomic grounds for some of the reduction in prices of farm produects— 
production increasing faster than population, necessitating the meet- 
ing of cheaper foreign agricultural labor in the world market; cheaper 
transportation; cheaper cost of production due to machines and 
improved implements; reduced expenses of marketing; the dissemi- 
nation of information and the multiplying of the means and facilities 
of transportation, preventing scarcity with respect both to time and 
place, and thus steadying prices. 
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RAINFALL OF THE CROP SEASON. 


By A. J. HENRY, 
Chief of Division, Weather Bureau, 


PACIFIC COAST COMPARED WITH THE EAST. 


The rainfall conditions of the Pacific Coast are quite different from 
those of the East. Grain sown in the fall begins to sprout with the 
first rain and thenceforth grows more or less slowly throughout the 
winter. It is ready for the reaper from the first of June to the first 
of July, according to latitude, and with the harvest comes the end of 
the rains. Fall-sown grain in the East makes little if any growth 
during the winter, but with the advent of warm weather in the spring 
the plant grows rapidly under favorable conditions of heat and mois- 
ture. April-to August may, therefore, be called the critical months 
for the staple crops in the eastern two-thirds of the United States, and 
it is with the rainfall of these months that the agriculturist is chiefly 
concerned. Pl. XXXVI shows the mean annual precipitation, and 
the table below shows the normal rainfall of each month of the grow- 
ing season, including September, the total for the season, and the 
greatest and least seasonal fall during the period of observation. 


Monthly and seasonal averages of rainfall, April to September. 
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Monthly and seasonal averages of rainfall, April to September—Continued. 
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Monthly and seasonal averages of rainfall, April to September—Continued, 


a a . 
a 3 3. 
P aa ee 
: ra 
Station. é A =| ° 8 g 4 as os 
3 2° oe 3 g a 
oO 5 Bc s %1q s a5 
3 : 7 ina : n g a ce 
3 be b g a 3) ’ 2 g “a - be $3 
Sl ele | SIBIB S/S /e/e\/ 8/818 18 158 
SiS lalal¢/sl€leleigielalsln id 
MONTANA, 
e ¢}| © ¢ ) Feet. In.| In.| In.| In.| In.| In.| In. | In. | In. 
Fort Assinniboine! ..._} 48 36/109 45).2,576} 16) 1.0) 1.7| 3.1} 2.1) 1.4) 1.2) 10.5) 22.9) 5.2) 1883) 74 
Helena..--...........--.-.| 43 33/112 04) 3,932} 15) 1.1) 1.6) 2.3) 1.1) 0.6) 1.2) 7.9] 13.0) 3.8) 1889 
Port Reogh...<cc0sexexs 46 22)105 56) 2,367) 19) 1.1] 2.2) 2.8) 1.2) 0.9) 0.8 9.0] 18.3) 5.6) 1894) 71 
WYOMING. 
CRSVEDNO... 3.05 x =~ 5--- 41 08)104 48, 6,064) 27) 1.5) 2.3) 1.5) 1.9) 1.6 77 
Tavemie.>. 3. $s 42 14/104 25] 7,159) 21) 1.3) 2.6] 1.4] 1.5) 1.2 72 
Fort Bridger . ....5. s<< 41 28/110 30) 6,753) 17) 0.9} 1.0) 0.5) 0.5) 0.9 46 
IDAHO. 
Boden Clty: < iuccits stare 43 37/116 00] 2,768) 27] 1.3) 1.6) 0.8] 0.2] 0.2 32 
Fort Lapwai......<.-<.: 46 18|116 54) 2,000) 12) 1.3) 1.8) 1.5) 0.4) 0.6 39 
UTAH. 
Corinne............----.| 41 80|112 18] 4,232} 23) 1.1] 1.1] 0.6 0.4] 0.3 35 
Camp Douglas-.-.-..--.-. 40 46/111 50) 5,024) 23) 2.0) 2.4] 0.7| 0.8) 0.7 43 
eee ne 41 12/111 57] 4,307| 23 1.5) 1.5) 0.6) 0.2) 0.4 35 
Promontory -....-.---.-- 41 35/112 35) 4,905) 27) 0.8) 0.8} 0.5) 0.2) 0.4 4) 
Salt Lake City --.-...---- 40 46/111 54) 4,262) 29) 2.0) 2.0) 1.1) 0.9) 1.3 44 
Prerrace «|... o> aoacaanens 41 30,118 30) 4, 22) 0. 4| 0.6} 0.2) 0.1) 0.1 4 
NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe__....-....-....| 85 42/106 Ol) 6,989} 37 0.7) 0.9) 1.1) 2.7) 2.7 66 
Fort Stanton .........-.. 83 29/105 31] 6,151; 19) 0.6) 1.0) 1.7| 3.2] 3.8 69 
Fort Wingate. -.....-..-- 35 28/108 32] 7,038} 30} 0.9| 0.5} 0.6) 2.4| 2.3 55 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs. --....- 388 51/104 46] 5,978) 12) 1.4) 2.4] 1.9) 3.2} 2.2 84 
Denver *- 35>. 2. = ioe 89 45/105 00] 5,182) 27) 2.0) 2.7) 1.3) 1.7) 1.4 70 
Fort Garland. ......-..- 87 25/105 23) 7,921) 20) 1.1) 1.0) 1.2) 2.4] 2.0 70 
Vert Lavon s... .J.i4 22 88 06|102 80) 3,910} 17) 1.0) 1.8) 1.4] 2.2) 1.8 77 


1 Combined with Havre. 


AREAS EAST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS ADAPTED TO AGRICULTURE 
WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 


The averages for the crop-growing season and the amount of rain 
that fell in the season of least rainfall are graphically shown on 
Pls. XXXVITI and XXXVIII, respectively. The particular signifi- 
eance of the figures and charts lies in the fact that they broadly out- 
line the areas in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains that 
are adapted to agricultural operations without irrigation. The exact 
amount of rainfall required for the suecessful cultivation of crops has 
not been fixed nor can be in terms of rainfall alone. On the Pacific 
Coast and over comparatively small areas in the arid regions wheat 
and other cereals are grown with a seasonal rainfall considerably less 
than 15 inches; but it should be remembered that the climatic con- 
ditions, as regards temperature and humidity, are quite different 
from those which obtain in the wheat region of the Northwest. The 
character of the soil, especially as regards its ability to retain moisture, 
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is a very important consideration. It is said, in explanation of the 
fact that wheat is grown in eastern Washington, where the yearly 
fall of rain is generally under 18 inches, that the rainfall of winter and 
early spring is conserved in the soil and is supplied to the plant by 
capillary action during the early part of the growing season. The 
average rainfall of Spokane, in the wheat region of eastern Washing- 
ton, during April, May, and June is but 4.5 inches, or about as much 
as falls ina single month in the wheat regions of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. It is obvious that the growth of the plant is not due to the rain- 
fall of the spring and early summer months alone. 

A eomparison of the seasonal precipitation, as shown by PI. 
XXXVI, with the returns of the Eleventh Census, confirms the view 
above expressed, namely, that the area adapted to the cultivation of 
cereals can be broadly defined by the line of 15 inches, or nearly that 
amount, of rain per season, although no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. The valley of the Red River of the North, in Minnesota 
and North Dakota, is widely known as a famous wheat-producing 
region, yet the seasonal rainfall is but a trifle over 15 inches, whereas 
southern Minnesota has almost 20 inches. 


SMALLEST SEASONAL RAINFALL TO BE EXPECTED. 


The chart of least rainfall (Pl. XX XVIII) is intended to show the 
smallest amount of rain that has ever been recorded between April 1 
and September 30. Since some of the rainfall records upon which this 
chart is based extend over half a century, it is reasonable to assume 
that the chart expresses the least seasonal rainfall that may ever be 
expected. The smallest amount that may be expected in the great 
corn and wheat regions of the central valleys does not vary greatly 
from 9 or 10 inches, as will be seen by reference to the chart. In the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States the fall in the year of least rain ranges 
from a maximum of 20 inches in central and northern Florida to less 
than 15 inches in the Mississippi Valley and a considerable fringe of 
country to the westward. It will be noticed that the amount of rain 
that falls in the year of severe drought in the greater part of the 
Southeastern States is sufficient for the growth and maturity of staple 
crops, if properly distributed. Success in agricultural pursuits, so 
far as conditioned upcn the rainfall, should therefore be more easily 
achieved in the Southeastern States than elsewhere, particularly in 
regions of precarious rainfall. 

There appears to be a fairly constant ratio between the least rain- 
fall and the mean fall of any place; thus, points east of the Alleghe- 
nies having an average fall for the season of 20 inches generally have 
not less than 11 or 12 inches, or about 60 per cent, in the year of least 
rainfall. West of the Alleghenies the ratio is a little less, the fall of 
the driest year being about 55 per cent of the seasonal average. 
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The ratio of the rainfall of the crop season to the total of the year 
varies still more widely. (The total for the year is shown by PI. 
XXXVI.) On the plains 70 per cent and upward of the yearly fall 
comes in the growing months of the year; elsewhere the ratio is less, 
being a little over 50 per cent east of the Mississippi River. 

It must not be supposed that the chart of least rainfall in the crop 
season represents the actual rainfall of any single year. Fortunately 
severe drought has never prevailed over so great an area in the same 
year. 

The years of minimum rainfall or drought from 1871 to 1896 fall in 
groups separated by irregular intervals. The first group centers 
about 1871; the second, 1881; the third, 1887, and the last, 1894—95. 
The drought of 1887 was severe in some months, but not consistently 
so throughout the entire season. The droughts of 1881 and 1894 were 
widespread and severe. The former was confined principally to States 
east of the Alleghenies, while the former was felt from Nebraska 
eastward to Massachusetts and southward to Alabama. Prior to 1870 
the few records available indicate a severe drought in 1860 in Kansas 
and western Missouri, more severe than has since been experienced. 
Widespread drought in the central valleys and the Lake region also 
occurred in 1863. The periods of extensive drought in chronological 
order are, therefore, 1860, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1887, and 1894-95. 
There have been, of course, several local droughts in various por- 
tions of the United States during the intervening years, as there 
must always be in a territory of such vast extent. 

Since observations on the rainfall of the United States were not 
generally made prior to 1870, it may well be asked, Is it not possible 
that years to come may yield less rain than any of which we have 
authentie record? In order, therefore, to determine how closely the 
least seasonal rainfall of the period 1871-1896 approaches the lowest 
ever recorded in that or previous periods, an examination was made 
of the group of forty-nine stations whose registers extend over earlier 
years as well as the epoch 1871-1896. 

The table below shows the least rainfall of the two periods at six- 
teen stations where the rainfall has been measured for forty years or 
more: 


Least rainfall at sixteen stations from April to September, inclusive. 


: Least rain- 
Station. gh re ae Remarks. 

1871-1896. gideee 

| Inches. Inches. 
New Bedford: Mass)... --- 22 -...¢-222 | 13.2in 1891 | 11.6 in 1849 | Continuous record from 1814. 
Bastnn, Mats 3285. eS | 13.9 in 1887 11.8 in 1836 | Continuous record from 1818. 
Browidemceib. Ba. ft) otis 2 Se 16.3 in 1894 | 11.3 in 1836 | Continuous record from 1832. 
PROP Sh NERS) 2 oo | 13.9 in 1887 | 11.8 in 1836 | Continuous record from 1836. 


Meow York tity, W. ¥ 22.5.2 - 253-54. 12.7 in 1881 | 12.5 in 1849 Do. 
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Least rainfall at sixteen stations from April to September, inclusive—Continued, 


a ~- —— —— Cee 


seast rain- 
all during 


Least rain- | r 


Station. vat eon | previous Remarks. 
. years. 
Inches. Inches. 
Newark; iti Gc cctesdeesscncs-- is] 12.1 in 1881 | 16.4in 1845 | Continuous record from 1844. 
Philadelphia, Pa.........-...--- pata whee ' 10.3 in 1881 | 14.5 in 1825 | Continuous record from 1825. 
Washinertoms Ih Ojsseaisc..-.-.5-..... 14.3 in 1894 | 16.7 in 1869 | Continuous record from 1856. 
S50 VRE Se eel eee nen en ee nnn 19.0 in 1881 | 20.8 in 1857 | Continuous record from 1837. } 
POrGRGU uy Hn waaca~ cewess seen eeee | 12.8 in 1878 9.7 in 1884 | Continuous record from 1830. 2 
Bites bo 1b: So a ee | 12.6 in 1895 | 11.9in 1870 | Continuous record from 1835. 
Pht | Sy ed a ee Se 14.6 in 1881 | 15.4 in 1856 | Continuous record from 1842.3 
SG Lint oid stew deecnedcccss 10.7 in 1871 | 15.8 in 1870 | Continuous record from 1837. 
Py a a A a Pn eee aoa 13.3 in 1871 8.1 in 1860 | Continuous record from 1847. 
WROMBICEIO, JO Ws. 6 oaccce nn cn ce enas 10.2 in 1871 | 12.4 in 1863 | Continuous record from 1855. 
py BR a a a ka 11.1in 1875 | 9.7 in 1860 | Continuous record from 1854. 
ee WMD Ws cine ets dada aol hs he 13.2 13.2 


11839, 1859-1868, inclusive, and 1870 missing. 21856, 1857, and 1858 missing. 


3 1860 missing. 


As will be seen by the above, the year of least rainfall occurred 
prior to 1871 in nine cases, and either with or subsequent to 1871 in 
the remaining seven cases. The two principles illustrated by these 
facts are that intense droughts are not general in extent of territory. 
covered, and that for all practical purposes the least rainfall may be 
expected to occur within a twenty-five-year period. 


VARIATION IN AMOUNT OF RAIN. 


The question of secular variation or change in the amount of rain 
that falls from one year to another is not only intensely interesting 
in its physical aspects, but also of very great economic importance. 
Consequently it is not surprising that it should have been the subject 
of extended investigation at the hands of rainfall students in many 
parts of the world. The literature of the subject is very extensive, 
and much ingenuity has been displayed in the search for cycles or 
recurring periods of ‘‘fat” and ‘‘lean” rainfall. While it is true 
that suggestions of a faint periodicity have been found in some regions 
of the globe, yet it is still the general belief that the vicissitudes of 
rainfall, if not wholly fortuitous, aro so intermingled with the varia- 
tions of air pressure, temperature, etc., that no satisfactory solution 
of the problem will be reached until the greater problem of the gen- 
eral circulation of the atmosphere has been solved. 

The local distribution of rainfall is exceedingly erratic. Thus, the 
catch of two gauges having practically the same exposure and but a 
few miles apart may differ as much as 10 or 15 inches in the total of 
the year, due solely to the occurrence of a few more thunderstorms at 
one station than the other. Individual registers, therefore, often 
afford doubtful and conflicting information respecting the yearly fall 
of one and the same region. But if we group the rainfall registers of 
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an entire district, the combined result will generally show whether 
the fall of the year is abnormal or unusual, and to what extent. 
Using for convenience the geographic districts of the Monthly 
Weather Review and tabulating the monthly abnormality—the dif- 
ference between the amount of rain that actually fell and the normal 
amount—of each district, the following table has been formed: 


Departures from the normal precipitation, by geographic districts (1887-1896). 


) | | | Years. 
as Tee 

District. a8 1887. 1588.) 1889. 1590. 1891. 1592.) 1893. 1594. 1895. 1896, y 2 

| = 

a | | | | | 4\3 

| | 
Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins 
Wew England. ....-...-- 9} +2. 4|+10.114+-5.2] +5.8! +03] 4.3\-o.s\_ 75-285 | 5] 5 
Middle Atlantic States. 11} —1 |+ 4.7/+12 | +5.4! +4.5) —2.3)/+ 2.9/— 2 5\_ 7.6\— 7.2} 5 5 
South Atlantic States..} 11) —1.5/+ .2/4+ 2 |—5 | —1.7| —7.44+15—2 |—1.5/-10.7] 3 7 
East Gulf States-.-.-.---- 5} —6 [+ 7.2\— 6.7; —5 | —.2|) —7 |— 1.2|\— 6.9— 6.4/— 9 1} 9 
West Gulf States----.-- 8} —6.1/— 8. 3\_ 2.2| +2.1] —9 | —3.8i— 9.3|\— 4.6\— 3.6\—12.5, 2] §& 
Ohio Valley and Ten- | 

nee aaa Cae Wee eee 11) —4. 2/+ 1.9/— 4.3 +0.2) + .3} —L 9|— 2.6)\— 8..9\—11. 6)}— 4.6) 3} 7 
Lower Lake region. ---- 8| —3.9\— 4.8\— 2.4) +5.2) —3.6) +3.8|\— .3|\— 3.8|\— 5.5/4 .1] 3] 7 
Upper Lake region..... 10] 3.115 |- 3.6 — .1| 2.4] — 84+ .7- 2 Sl 5a 
Extreme Northwest--- 44—1 |— 2.9\— 6.3) — .4, +8.9} —1 |— .9}— a 11+ 2.9) 2) 8 
Upper Mississippi Val- 

BAM a. cas mokele 13} —4.9\— .6— 6.1) + .1) —5.1) +4.7/— 3.4,- 8.7/— 9.214 .5] 3 7 
Missouri Valley --.- ---. 10 e's 2.3\— 4.1; —4.1| + .9| +2 -—3.1-—8 - .6+ 2 eee 
Northern Slope- --.-.----- 6} +1.1 Oi— 2.4| —2.7) +4.5) +1.8/— 1.8)— Ler 1+ .9 4 56 
Middle Slope ---..-..--- 7] 4.2, 4.5|\— .3) 4.2)}+6 | 4+1.8)}—5.4/—5.14+ .6—18) 3 7 
Southern Slope----.---- 4) 41.3)+ 3.7\— 2.4) 41.8) — .8) 4+2.2)— 5.2; 3.4.4 4 |4+1 6) 4 
Southern Plateau ------ 9} + .9)\+ 2} 1.4) +1 2.1) —4.7/— 1.7)|— 2. “4 2i+1.1) 5 5 
Middle Plateau--_...---- 5| —3.9\— 1.7/+ 1.9) — .4, +2 | —.64+ .4:4 .7)-—2.842.4 5 S& 
Northern Plateau_-_.--- 41 —2.1\— 4.5|\— 4.1) —4.1) — .8 0|-+- 6.2 3.2i—3 I+1.1), 3 6 
North Pacific Coast ..-- 8] —6.2'|— 6.6|—10.6] —9 | +8.4| —3 |+13.3)+11.8/4 5.8/410.1) 5) 5 
Celvornia. =o. 2.233 12] —5. 6/— 1.8/411.4 +1.9} —3.4) +4.4/+ 1 4. .6i— 1.1/4+-1 6} 4 
Above the mean...----- 4 4 8 5 9 9 7 ql + 4 iti hee 
Below the mean..--..--- 15 + 10 14 10 10 ll 12 15 15 9)... Se 


The first entry opposite New England in the table is +2.4, and the 
year at the head of the column is 1887. The figures +2.4 mean that 
the average rainfall at nine points in New England for the whole 
year was two and four-tenths inches (+2.4) above the normal. Far- 
ther along on the same line, the figures —4.3, —0.8, —7.5, —2.8, —d 
appear under the years 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896, respectively. 
These figures show that during the years named the average rain- 
fall of New England was below the normal by the amounts given. 

The table is worthy of careful examination, since it shows that the 
rainfall may be considerably above the normal in one district and 
as much or more below in another; yet there is no law apparent 
whereby a shortage in the rainfall of one district is balanced by an 
excess in another. 

There is another very interesting fact to be gleaned from the table, 
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namely, that there has been a shortage of rainfall generally in the 
United States during the last ten years. The South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, in particular, show a marked deficit throughout almost 
the entire period. This fact naturally suggests an inquiry into the 
rainfall of the preceding ten years. 


AVERAGE PRECIPITATION AT PRINCIPAL WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS. 


The following table shows the average precipitation at the princi- 
pal Weather Bureau stations in the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
for twenty consecutive years in periods of ten years each: 

Average annual precipitation in periods of ten consecutive years, 1877-1886 and 
1887-1896. 


Station. 1877-1886. 1887-1896, pope i 
I a = ORs re ere aA Ueki ssp oe Shwe tae thm 51.40 | 48.88 — 2.62 
NE Ese inte UR coe Rn en aoa 73. 41 | 57.76 —15. 65 
he ER RSD 0 AE 2 ES tall Te 58. 83 | 47.30 —11.53 
RIMES ST. nals a aa on wn beled sod aU eA eh oe Jota ciple oot 56. 82 52. 37 aE yy 
IER OID iw sane ne pe em sates Sid tad shared lain iat de 46.53 47.44 + .91 
RINE, SIN aes wee am sae ie ae ee ee ee nmap ie 50. 91 48.75 — 2.16 
CPI ARIAS BELEN oe scaly Si od ci wicspaens See grape Was te ght gh 57. 69 49.12 — 8.57 
NESS, SMa hs dh caer cabiondcktasvoL as Cees Mredeuerten 6 66. 61 58. 73 — 7.88 
nnn s (ANGE 255i vas seats wheat ean eek ees SBE 2. O4 49.90 —/ 16 
POEMS DMI Cn: Sty) og ash copes Oe ee en mrad hee hp Daal 62. 04 46. 69 —15.35 
EEREIRRIIN, | REED haces: Seg aie wa En oo I Oe whe wiccclie 56. 76 48.7% — 7.98 
Punter Caw mCneN, EM Soak de Oe eae ea oe eee a coh, 61.34 54. 28 — 7.06 
ana WMO ig Te 5s aha 28 RA he hal S wkend HOS ll CR ae teb 5A. 26 40. 42 —13. 84 
RUE ION sf NE ga ne Win bak Sie soe ioe eek Le eile “baw eas 52. 40 39.96 —12. 44 


The facts presented above may be viewed from either of two aspects: 
(1) The rainfall of the first period was abnormally high, and the 
apparent decrease noted in the second period is merely a return to 
normal conditions; or, (2) there has been a permanent decrease in the 
rainfall. The first proposition seems to be the more rational one. 
The heavy rainfall on the Texas coast, where there is a marked defi- 
ciency, is largely due to the advent of cyclonic storms from the Gulf, 
which often have a very slow movement and give torrential rainfall 
for several days in succession. Thus, 8.7 inches fell on September 16 
and 17, 1877; 8.4 inches on October 24, 1877; 8.24 inches on Septem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1885; 16.53 inches on September 15 to 20, 1885. In the 
last-named case, the rainfall at points less than 100 miles inland was 
not a fifth of the fall at Galveston on the coast. 

The seaward margin of the South Atlantic States is in the region 
of West India hurricanes, and naturally receives a greater amount 
of rainfall in years when these storms are prevalent. While these 
facts may partly explain the marked variation in the rainfall of 


individual years, they by no means fully account for the phenome- 
non in all of its phases. 
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APPEARANCE OF FIRST AND LAST KILLING FROST. 


The average date of first and last killing frost, respectively, east of 
the Rocky Mountains is shown by Pls. XXXIX and XL. It is not 
deemed advisable to attempt to draw lines of equal frost dates over 
the mountain and plateau region westward of the one hundred and 
third meridian, but the average dates for Weather Bureau stations 
in that region have been entered upon the charts. 

Killing frosts generally appear firss in northern Minnesota and 
Dakota, in the region of greatest cold in winter. The advance of the 
frost line southward is irregular, there being a considerable area in 
the central valleys, shown on the chart by the interval between Octo- 
ber 15 and November 1, over which the average date falls in the lat- 
ter part of October. Southward of Tennessee and Arkansas the 
average date of killing frost is deferred until November, although in 
some years killing frost may occur in the latter part of October. 
Killing frosts in Tennessee rarely occur as early as October 1. 

Killing frost may occur in northern Minnesota and Dakota as early 
as August 25, and light frost at an earlier date. Light frost during 
the latter part of August is not an unusual occurrence over Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana. 

The time that generally elapses between the date of killing frost 
on the average of all years ana the date of the earliest killing frost 
in any individual year varies greatly with locality. In some regions, 
as in Nebraska and Iowa, it is about thirty days. Farther north it is 
less, probably fifteen days; and it is also less in the South, probably 
twenty days. 

The occurrence of frost is largely governed by local topographical 
features, and should be studied more from a local than a general 
standpoint. There are undoubtedly limited areas in all States where 
frost does not occur with the same frequency or severity as in other 
localities. 


PLATE XXxIX 
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APPENDIX.’ 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, James Wilson. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the supervision of all public busi- 
ness relating to the agricultural industry. He appoints all the officers and 
employees of the Department, with the exception of the Assistant Secretary and 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, who are appointed by the President, and directs 
the management of all the divisions, offices, and bureaus embraced in the Depart- 
ment. He exercises advisory supervision over the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions deriving support from the National Treasury, and has control of the quaran- 
tine stations for imported cattle and of interstate quarantine rendered necessary 
by contagious cattle diseases. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, Joseph H. Brigham. 


The Assistant Secretary performs such duties as may be required by law or pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 


Cuier CLERK, Andrew Geddes. 


The Chief Clerk has the general supervision of the clerks and employees; of 
the order of business, records, and correspondence of the Secretary’s office; of all 
expenditures from appropriations for contingent expenses, stationery, etc.; of 
the enforcement of the general regulations of the Department; and of the build- 
ings occupied by the Department of Agriculture. 


BUREAUS, DIVISIONS, AND OFFICES. 


WEATHER BUREAU (corner Twenty-fourth and M streets NW.).—Chief, Willis 
L. Moore; assigned as Assistant Chief, Lieut. Col. H. H. C. Dunwoody, U.S. A.; 
Chief Clerk, James R. Cook; Professors of Meteorology, Cleveland Abbe, F. H. 
Bigelow, Henry A. Hazen, Charles F. Marvin, Edward B. Garriott. 


The Weather Bureau has charge of the forecasting of weather; the issue of 
storm warnings; the display of weather and flood signals for the benefit of agri- 
culture, commerce, and navigation; the gauging and reporting of rivers; the 
maintenance and operation of seacoast telegraph lines, and the collection and trans- 
mission of marine intelligence for the benefit of commerce and navigation; the 
reporting of temperature and rainfall conditions for the cotton, rice, sugar, and 
other interests; the display of frost and cold-wave signals; the distribution of 
meteorological information in the interests of agriculture and commerce, and the 
taking of such meteorological observations as may be necessary to establish and 
record the climatic conditions of the United States, or as are essential for the 
proper execution of the foregoing duties. 


BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY.—Chief- D. E. Salmon; Assistant Chief, G. M. 
Brumbaugh; Chief Clerk, S. R. Burch; Chief of Inspection Division, A. D. Mel- 
vin; Chief of Miscellaneous Division, A. M. Farrington; Chief of Pathological 
Division, Victor A. Norgaard; Chief of Biochemie Division, E. A. de Schweinitz; 
Chief of Dairy Division, Henry E. Alvord; Zoologist, Ch. Wardell Stiles; In 
charge of Experiment Station, E. C. Schroeder. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry makes investigations as to the existence of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia and other dangerous communicable diseases of live 
stock, superintends the measures for their extirpation, makes original investiga- 
tions as to the nature and prevention of such diseases, and reports on the condition 

1For subject-matter of Appendix, see under Contents, page 5. 
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and means of improving the animal industries of the country. It also has charge 
of the inspection of import and export animals, of the inspection of vessels for the 
transportation of export cattle, and of the quarantine stations for imported neat 
cattle; supervises the interstate movement of cattle, and inspects live stock and 
their products slaughtered for food consumption. 


DIVISION oF StatTistics.—Statistician, John Hyde; Assistant Statistician, George 

K. Holmes. 

The Division of Statistics collects information as to the condition, prospects, and 
harvests of the principal crops, and of the numbers and status of farm animals, 
through a corps of county correspondents and the aid of a supplementary organi- 
zation under the direction of State agents, and obtains similar information from 
European countries monthly through the deputy consul-general at London, assisted 
by consular, agricultural, and commercial authorities. It records, tabulates, and 
coordinates statistics of agricultural productions, distribution, and consumption, 
the authorized data of Governments, institutes, societies, boards of trade, and 
individual experts, and issues a monthly crop report and occasional bulletins for 
the information of producers and consumers, and for their protection against 
combination and extortion in the handling of the products of agriculture. 


SECTION OF FOREIGN MaRKETS.—Chief, Frank H. Hitchcock. 


The Section of Foreign Markets makes investigations and disseminates infor- 
mation ‘‘concerning the feasibility of extending the demands of foreign markets 
for the agricultural products of the United States,” 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STations.—Director, A. C. True; Assistant Director, 
EK. W. Allen. 


The Office of Experiment Stations represents the Department in its relations to 
the experiment stations which are now in operation in all the States and Territo- 
ries. It seeks to promote the interests of agricultural education and investigation 
throughout the United States. It collects and disseminates general information 
regarding the colleges and stations, and publishes accounts of agricultural investi- 
gations at home and abroad. It also indicates lines of inquiry of the stations, aids 
in the conduct of cooperative experiments, reports upon their expenditures and 
work, and in general furnishes them with such advice and assistance as will best 
promote the purposes for which they were established. It is also charged with 
investigations on the nutritive value and economy of human foods. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY.—-Chemist, Harvey W. Wiley; First Assistant Chemist, 
Ervin E. Ewell. 


The Division of Chemistry makes investigations of the methods proposed for the 
analyses of soils, fertilizers, and agricultural products, and such analyses as per- 
tain in general to the interests of agriculture. It can not undertake the analyses 
of samples of the above articles of a miscellaneous nature, but application for such 
analyses should be made to the directors of the agricultural experiment stations 
of the different States. The division does not make assays of ores nor analyses 
of minerals except when related to general agricultural interests, nor analyses of 
water. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY.—Entomologist, L. O. Howard; First Assistant Ento- 
mologist, C. L. Marlatt. 


The Division of Entomology obtains and disseminates information regarding 
insects injurious to vegetation; investigates insects sent to the division in order to 
give appropriate remedies; conducts investigations of this character in different 
parts of the country; and mounts and arranges specimens for illustrative and 
museum purposes. 


_DIvIsIon oF BroLoagicaL SuRvEY.—Chief, C. Hart Merriam; Assisfant Chief, 

T. S. Palmer. 

The Division of Biological Survey studies the geographic distribution of animals 
and plants, and maps the natural life zones of the country: it also investigates 
the economic relations of birds and mammals, and recommends measures for the 
preservation of beneficial and the destruction of injurious species. 


DIVISION OF ForEstRY.—Chie/, B. E. Fernow; Assistant Chief, Charles A. Keffer. 
The Division of Forestry is occupied with experiments, investigations, and reports 


dealing with the subject of forestry, and with the dissemination of information 


upon forestry matters. 
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Drviston OF Borany.—Botanist, Frederick V. Coville; First Assistant Botanist, 

G. H. Hicks. 

The Division of Botany investigates botanical agricultural problems, including 
the purity and value of agricultural seeds; methods of controlling the spread of 
weeds or preventing their introduction into this country; the dangers, effects, and 
antidotes for poisonous plants; the native plant resources of the country, and other 
subjects of economic botany. 


DIVISION OF VEGETABLE PHysIoOLOGy AND PatTHoLoGy.—Clief, B. T. Galloway; 

First Assistant Chief, Albert F. Woods. 

The Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology has for its object a study 
of the normal and abnormal life processes of plants. It seeks by investigations in 
the field and experiments in the laboratory to determine the causes of disease and 
the best means of preventing the same, It studies plant physiology in its bearing 
on pathology. 


Division or AGROSTOLOGY.—Agrostologist, F. Lamson-Scribner; lirst Assistant 

Chief, Jared G,. Smith. 

The Division of Agrostology is charged with the investigation of the natural 
history, geographical distribution, and uses of grasses and forage plants, their 
adaptation to special soils and climates, the introduction of promising native and 
foreign kinds into cultivation, and the preparation of publications and correspond- 
ence relative to these plants. 


Division OF PomoLOGy.—Pomologist, Gustavus B. Brackett; Assistant Pomolo- 
gist, W. A. Taylor. 

The Division of Pomology collects and distributes information in regard to the 
fruit interests of the United States; investigates the habits and peculiar qualities 
of fruits, their adaptability to various soils and climates, and conditionsof culture, 
and intreduces new and untried fruits from foreign countries. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL SoiLs.—Chief, Milton Whitney; Assistant Chief, 
Lyman J. Briggs. 


The Division of Agricultural Soils has for its object the investigation of the 
texture and other physical properties of soils and their relation to crop production. 


OFFICE OF FIBER INVESTIGATIONS.—Special Agent in Charge, Chas. Richards 

Dodge. 

The Office of Fiber Investigations collects and disseminates information regard- 
ing the cultivation of textile plants, directs experiments in the culture of new and 
hitherto unused plants, and investigates the merits of new machines and processes 
for preparing them for manufacture. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROAD INQUIRIES.—Director, Roy Stone. 


The Office of Public Road Inquiries collects information concerning the systems 
of road management throughout the United States, conducts investigations regard- 
ing the best method of road making, and prepares publications on this subject. 


DIVISION OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS.—Horticulturist and Superintendent of 
Gardens and Grouiids, William Saunders. 


The Division of Gardens and Grounds is charged with the care and ornamenta- 
tion of the park surrounding the Department buildings, and with the duties con- 
nected with the conservatories and gardens for testing and propagating economic 
plants. 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS.—Chief, Geo. Wm. Hill; Assistant Chief, Joseph A. 
Arnold; Assistant in charge of Document and Folding Room, Geo. F. Thompson. 


The Division of Publications exercises general supervision of the Department 
printing and illustrations, and has charge of the distribution of all Department 
publications with the exception of those turned over by law to the Superintendent 
of Documents for sale at the price affixed by him; it issues, in the form of press 
notices, official information of interest to agriculturists, and distributes to agri- 
cultural publications and writers synopses of Department publications. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS.—Chief, Frank L. Evans; Assistant 
Disbursing Officer (in charge of Weather Bureau disbursements), A. Zappone; 
Cashier, Everett D. Yerby. 

The Division of Accounts and Disbursements is charged with the adjustment of 
all claims against the Department; decides questions involving the expenditure 
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of public funds; prepares contracts for annual supplies, leases, and agreements; 
issues requisitions for the purchase of supplies, requests for passenger and freight 
transportations; and attends to all business relating to the financial interests of 
the Department, including payments of every description. 

DIVISION OF SEEDS.—Chief, Robert J. Whittleton. 

The Division of Seeds is charged with the purchase and distribution of valuable 
seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, a certain portion of which 
are collected and purchased from foreign countries for experiments with reference 
to their introduction into this country. They are distributed in allotments to 
Senators, Representatives, Delegates in Congress, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and the Secretary of Agriculture, as provided by law. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1897 AND 1898. 


1897. 1898, 

Salarios, Department of Agriculture... - 2.2... -n0ss eucncecenses onssecsenens $313, 860 | $319,300 
Furniture, cases, and repairs, Department of Agriculture ___.-..-...--.---- 12, 000 9, 000 
Librars, Department of Agrionlture. 3.2. 5. is. es es ee 7, 000 7, 000 
Museum, Department of AgrigGlGre «nnn cice cccm ene déebincenvicwadwecseten= 3, 000 8, 000 
Postage, Department of Agricwiturd...-... ~..--de<sons acovee gre leesccr-aeceene 3, 000 3, 000 
Contingent expenses, Department of Agriculture-.._--...-.......---..------- 25, 000 25, 000 
Animal quarantine stations_-.-........-.--.- OE ETE A i es See 12, 000 12, 000 
Cominesingt Serienieerea: etativines =. .-25 So oo Ee Se ee 110, 000 110, 000 
Botanical investigations and experiments-.--..........--....--.---------------- 15, 000 15, 000 
INGE eee RO CUNEATE ee te nme pomen Suess fae ena 20, 000 20, 000 
Vegetable pathological investigations. -..-.....-------:--.--------- e-.- ---525-- 20, 000 20, 000 
armecpnh srepesttiombione. 2 28 ao io5 oat ce Soe bc eests eh eee 17, 500 17, 500 
PURO LOCIORL THEVA BEARION GE cc oes asin sm Se Sesto Se iss ans pene an wee ee ee 6, 000 $, 000 
Laboratory, Department of Agriculture .....-....---.---- cig age se ae ee 12, 400 12, 400 
Forestry investigations ---...---.------ Soe eed tod TEL ee Sie aes 20, 000 20, 000 
ee, emer gardens and grounds, Department of Agriculture --.-.-...-- 20, 000 25, 000 
Sos! inveshisatione <... .. 22.2 ne Set ee lk ees Se eee 10, 000 10, 000 
Grass and forage plant Investigations ---.. =. 25-5... en nano enncoceeeaeee ae 10, 000 10, 000 
Wiber inveahipanione 26:5. 225 <n oe hte Sew deneass yes es oa eae Ses ee 5, 000 5, 000 
Agricultural experiment stations [$750,000]!_...............-..--------------- 30, 000 35, 000 
Wereteiticny irivesrtiontione 2. 6.2. it So ae, ee ee | eee 15, 000 15, 000 
PC POL TINVUIRINORS oo ce cccies Gnd pen oe em tenes ea eeeee na ae ee «nee 8, 000 8, 000 
Publications, Department of Agriculture. --..--.....-------------------------- 70, 000 65, 000 
Seger in VesShieatione:. 22.555... ok es a as Be ee ee eee 5, 000 
Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds. ..... ..-..- «se nec eeen enon aenns- 150, 000 130, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry-.......--..-.....--...---- 650, 000 675, 000 

“11 9 ag a ac ee eR ern CSE NE IS ape A ee a ee 1, 564, 760 | 1,584,200 

Weather Bureau. 

Selariog: Weather Puree snoo580s oo. os oan kcsnenoun.owar bbe e nae aemamese 150, 540 150, 540 
Wel hents. and repairs, Weather Burcatl.........-.ss<asnnecsnpandecuene aces 8, 8, 000 
Contingent expenses, Weather Burcat. 25. 5c ene Sh ne ee 8, 000 8, 000 
General expenses, Weather Burret «. ..< .<<eqn nccccmmencencecnvennacnaseces=+- 717, 2382 717, 162 

‘Total tor Weather Narecir. - 2.0). te et eee Ne  aeaeee 883, 772 883, 702 

(coy 1 01. 1 a ee ate ae I ee eo el re RG Sep ltt 2, 448, 532 | 2, 467, 902 


nae this amount $720,000 is paid directly to the experiment stations by the United States 
reasury. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES HAVING COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 


State oe erri- | Name of institution. Location. President. 
Z } ae a - a 
AJabama-..-.-...- ae Agricultural and Mechanical | Auburn-.--.------ W.L. Broun. 
tollege. 

State Normal and Industrial School.} Normal --....----- W. H. Councill. 
TONES Sects University of Arizona ......-........- Lye Sa M. M. Parker. 
Arkansas -.-.-...-. Arkansas Industrial University - ----- Fayetteville - __-- J.L. Buchanan. 
California --....... University of California .............- Berkeley -.-.....-.| M. Kellogg. 
Coleracta: =... >. — State Agricultural College of Colo- | Fort Collins--.--- A. Ellis. 

rado. 

Connecticut -....- Storrs Agricultural College ...-.---.-- So a B. F. Koons. 
Delaware - .._....- Delaware College --..----------------- Newark... ...._- | G. A. Harter. 

State College for Colored Students -_| Dover.----.------| W.C. Jason. 
Florida ..........- Florida Agricultural College ------.--- Lake City -...-..-- W.F. Yocum. 

Florida State Normal and Industrial | Tallahassee--...- T.De S. Tucker. 


College. 
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UNITED STATES HAVING COURSES IN AGRICULTURE—Cont'd. 


— 


INSTITUTIONS HAVING COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 


wien 4 erri- Name of institution Location. President. 
Goorgia...........| Georgia State College of Agriculture | Athens........... H.C. White. 
and Mechanic Arts. 
Georgia State Industrial eitneat eet: OOMCIL « ccs wsns R.R. Wright. 
DOs vi ckax actual University of Idaho. ........ aon h: MOR OIW a craknard cies ¥. B. Gault. 
Dlinols . . ..<...«é0«) Wn vereiey Of LUINOIS.5.. .0-26 +....-.- UPbaaet - sncsestins A. S. Draper. 
i eee ee Purdue Untvrerelty......-.......-.-.-- Lafayette........ J. H. Smart. 
ee ees Ie Iowa State College of Agriculture | Ames -...........| W. M. Beardshear. 
and Mechanic Arts 
Kansas -. ...---| Kansas State Agriculturai College...| Manhattan -...... T. BE. Will. 
Kentucky. ....-..- Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Lexington ......- J. K, Patterson, 
ege of Kentucky f 
pe one Normal School for Colored Per- | Frankfort -.-..... J. H. Jackson. 
Louisiana. -.......- bon ae State University and Ag- | Baton Rouge----- T. D. Boyd 
ricultural and Mechanical College. 
Southern University and Agricultu- | New Orleans ....| H. A. Hill. 
ral and Mechanical College. 
to” ee The University of Maine_........-...- Orono.. .| A. W. Harris. 
Maryland.......-.- Maryland Agricultural Colle eRe College ‘Park. ..-- R. W. Silvester. 
Massachusetts...-| Massachusetts Agricultural ollege.- Amherst .....-..- H. H. Goodell. 
Michigan._........-- Michigan Agricultural College..-....'| A eer ricultural | J. D. Snyder. 
Jollege. 
Minnesota -----.--- Tho University of Minnesota... Minneapolis -....| C. Northrop. 
Mississippi .---..-.- Mississip < scars aland Mechan-| Agricultural | S. D. Lee. 
ical Col fo) rp 
 Oulbue Agr Honitaral and Mechanical | Westside ---.----- E. EL Triplett 
fa) 
Missouri -........- School ot ‘Aer iculture and Engineer- } Columbia --.----- R. H. Jesse 
ing of the University of Missouri. 
[Estioits Bawhiiebe ee he Jefferson City -..| I. E. Page. 
Montana --.-...- ..-- The Montana College of Agriculture | Bozeman ----.--- James Reid. 
and Mechanic Arts. 
Nebraska -..-.----! Industrial College of the University | Lincoln ----..---- G. E. MacLean. 
of Nebraska. 
it it Nevada State University. -...........- Reno _....._.....| J.B. Stubbs: 
New Hampshire-.-| The New Hampshire College of Agri- | Durham -....-..-| C. 8. Murkland. 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. 
New Jersey. ------ Rutgers Scientific School. (The | New Brunswick.| Austin Scott. 
New Jersey State College for the 
Benefit of . Sacmmaamiee and the Me- 
chanic Arts. ) 
New Mexico --.-.- New Mexico College of Agriculture | Mesilla Park-_-_--- C.T. Jordan. 
and Mechanic Arts. 
New York -....-.. Carneit University —.—.....-.--2-.-..- Lisette” SAREee eer + . G. Schurman. 
North Carolina...| The North Carolina College of Agri- | West Raleigh---..| A. Q. Holladay. 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
The Agricultural and Mechanical | Greensboro-..--- J. B. Dudley. 
College for the Colored Race. 
North Dakota -...| North Dakota Agricultural College..| A g fe cultural | J. H. Worst. 
ollege. 
0 is} > Shape Rae Ohio State University -.-.-- Columbus..-......| J. H. Canfield. 
Oklahoma -.....-.| Oklahoma Ageiveibairal and Mechan- | Stillwater __-.-.- G. E. Morrow. 
ical College. 
COrogem: _-. ..-.-.. Oregon State Agricultural College ..| Corvallis......--- T. M. Gatch. 
Pennsylvania_--_.-. The Pennsylvania State College ---...- State College -...| G. W. Atherton. 
Rhode Island --.--- Rhode Island College of Agriculture | Kingston ---...--- J. H. Washburn 
and Mechanic Arts. 
South Carolina...| Clemson Agricultural College -....._-- Clemson College-.| H. S. Hartzog. 
Colored Normal Industrial, Serre Orangeburg --.-- T. E. Miller. 
tural, and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. ---- South Dakota Agricultural College..| Brookings .......| J. W. Heston. 
Tennessee -.-...-- University of Tennessee.......-...... Knoxville. ....... C. W. Dabney. 
|) Sa State Agricultural and Mechanical | College Station..| R. H. Whitlock. 
College of Texas. 
Prairie View State Normal School...| Prairieview ----- L. C. Anderson. 
i The Agricultural College of Utah -- -| Logan - SRE Sore J. M. Tanner. 
Vermont.........- University of Vermont and State Burlington -..... M. H. Buckham. 
Agricultural Colle 
Virginie. 2...c0..~ Virginia Polytechnic nstitute (State Blacksburg -....- J. M. McBryde. 
mc and Mechanical Col- 
ege) 
The Hampton Normal and Agricul- | Hampton --..----- H. B. Frissell. 
tnral Institute. | 
Washington --.-.... Washington Agricultural College | Pullman -..-----. E. A. Bryan 
and Sc hool of Science. 
West Virginia....| West Virginia ishoeinens- ; -| Morgantown ....| J. H. Raymond. 
The West Virginia Colored Institute _ RRS Sc aa wes cod - H. Hill. 
Wisconsin -....... | University of Wisconsin .----.-.......- Ct ee C. K. Adams. 
Wroming......... University of Wyoming ..............| Laramie -.......-. F. P. Graves. 


LES | Laramie 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THEIR LOCATIONS, DIRECTORS, AND PRINCIPAL LINES OP 


WORK:' 


} Num- 
Num.- | ber of 


Stations, locations, and directors.; ber in | teach- 
| staff. | ers on 
staff. 

Alabama (College), Auburn: | 

fe Pe ns ee eee ake ll 8 

Alabama (Canebrake), Union- 

town: 
Fe etn ns ee B ikiccoucee 

Arizona, Tucson: 

a aWe  POUMOY cect. ua cnc wen cne 9 4 

Arkansas, Fayetteville: 

fT -Penneee 2-2 Sas 8 4 

California, Berkeley: 

Wena es ee 26 9 

Colorado, Fort Collins: 

J MCC 1 i ee ee 18 6 

Connecticut (State), New Haven: 

We J OUDIBOIY |. ct i oge ann teen 1 Ol eae 

Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs: 

WH©: Atwater... 225 .5.4242 6 1 

Delaware, Newark: 

TOMS. CGE rc ek on ak 6 4 

Florida, Lake City: 

Were Wooums 2s 25c..cseacsak 8 4 

Georgia, Experiment: 

Be. ROGOIB Sse canis. 6 1 

Idaho, Moscow: 

1B SCE Ps i a eee 7 6 

Nlinois, Urbana: 

i. DSEVONDONRG:? << dana cnewnaee 10 7 

Indiana, Lafayette: 

O38sPlum beso ss Aso. 10 6 

Iowa, Ames: 

Orr Curtiss.) oe 16 15 

Kansas, Manhattan: 

HOR, Feo Will 2.5 2coe asa nece 12 7 

Kentucky. Lexington: 

WE Eercel en ee 9 3 

Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans: 

Wim. OC: Stubbs =. 3-25 %:. S i se 

Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge: 

Won: Go Stubbs. 22..3. 52 9 


Principal lines of work. 


Botany; analysis of fertilizers and food mate- 
rials; soil improvement; field experiments; 
horticulture; diseases of plants and ani 


Field experiments; diseases of animals. 


Meteorology; field experiments; canaigre in- 
vestigation; diseases of plants; entomology. 


Chemistry of foods; field experiments; horti- 
culture; diseases of plants; feeding animals; 
diseases of animals. 


Physics; botany; meteorology; chemistry and 
geographical distribution of soils; field crops; 
horticulture; technology of wine and olive 
oil and zymology; chemistry of foods and 
feeding stuffs; entomology; drainage and irri- 

. gation; reclamation of alkali lands. 


Chemistry; botany; meteorology; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; entomology; irrigation. 


Chemistry; analysis and inspection of fertili- 
zers and foods; field and pot experiments; 
horticulture; seed tests; diseases of plants; 
Shasitntrg of feeding stuffs and dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Food and nutrition of man and animals; bac- 
pata 5 | of dairy products; field experi- 
ments; dairying. 


Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 
diseases of plants; feeding experiments; 
diseases of animals; entomology; dairying. 


Chemistry; field experimenis; horticulture; 
entomology. 


Field experiments; horticulture; pig feeding; 
dairying. 


Physics; chemistry; botany; field experiments; 
entomology. 


Chemistry; bacteriology; field experiments; 
horticulture; forestry; diseases of plants; 
feeding experiments; entomology; dairying. 


Chemistry; pot and field experiments; horti- 
culture; feeding experiments; diseases of 
animals. 


Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 
diseases of plants; feeding experiments; en- 
tomology; dairying. 


Soils; horticulture; seed breeding; diseases of 
lants; feeding sxperiments; diseases of an- 
imals; entomology. 


Chemistry; soils; fertilizer analysis; field ex- 
periments; horticulture; diseases of plants; 
entomology; dairying. 


Chemistry; bacteriology; soils and soil phys- 
ics; field experiments; horticulture; sugar 
making; drainage; irrigation. 


8 | Chemistry; botany; geology; bacteriology; 


soils; field experiments; horticulture; feed- 
ing experiments; entomology. 


1The stations published during the fiscal year 1896-97 a total of 408 books and bulletins, with | 


a total of 15,785 pages. 


These were distributed to over half a million addresses. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THEIR LOCATIONS, DIRECTORS, AND PRINCIPAL LINES OF 
WORK'— Continued, 


— ———___ 


Num- 

Num.- | ber of 

Stations, locations, and directors.} ber in | teach- 
staff. | ers on 


Principal lines of work. 


staff, 
Louisiana (North) Calhoun: 

Wm. ©. Stabbesi. cn seotcactin ith paieie Taek Chemistry: soils; fertilizers; field experi- 

ments; horticulture; stock raising; dairying. 
Maine, Orono: 

Wh BD, VY O00 aes nite a kona ee ab os 12 6 | Chemistry; botany; analysis and inspection 
of fertilizers and concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs; horticulture; diseases of 

lants; food and nutrition of man and an- 
mals; diseases of animals; entomology; dai- 
rying. 
Maryland, College Park: 
ERE OIE ine tan aaa gihah inn mie ll 2 | Chemistry; soils; field experiments; horticul- 
ture; feeding experiments; entomology. 
Massachusetts, Amherst: } 

Bay, Fat GOOGO Neehtnwes chew cosas i Se A Chemistry; meteorology; analysis and inspec- 
tion of fertilizers and concentrated commer- 
cial feeding stuffs; field experiments: horti- 
culture; diseases of plants; digestion and 
feeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
entomology. 

ra Agricultural College: 

OB GES coi 8 MS erate 5 oop ee Be: 17 7 | Botany and bacteriology; field experiments; 
horticulture; forestry; diseases of plants; 
feeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
entomology; dairying. 

Minnesota, St. Anthony Park: 

Waris ligcettc. .37. ed ise 13 9 | Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 
lant diseases; plant and animal breeding; 
eeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
entomology; dairying. 

ee Are or gricultural College: ° 

W.L. Hutchinson..........-.--. 13 4 | Chemistry; botany; soils; field experiments; 
horticulture; feeding experiments; ento- 
mology; dairying; irrigation. 

Missouri, Columbia: 

Eeow ) WHUGES Sib. oes ceebatss 11 6 | Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 
diseases of plants; feeding experiments; dis- 
eases of animals; entomology; drainage. 

Montana, Bozeman: 
3 Ry EROP Gere. occ ates eect 7 4 | Field experiments; diseases of plants; feeding 
experiments; diseases of animals; irrigation. 

Nebraska, Lincoln: 

Gilt) Mae beat: go. 5 ene 17 8 | Chemistry; botany: meteorology; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; forestry; feeding and 
breeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
entomology; irrigation. 

Nevada, Reno: 

ei SONI cad Shack ne cts pride 7 4 | Chemistry; botany; soils; field experiments; 

horticulture; irrigation. 
New Hampshire, Durham: 

G5. MORI  oleo nk foes 12 5 | Chemistry; field experiments; feeding experi- 

ments; diseases of animals; dairying. 
New soreey, (State), New Bruns- 
wick: 

i. be VOOPROOS 2. i. -.28)snaee 10 1 | Chemistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
field experiments; horticulture; food and 

or of man; dairy husbandry; irriga- 
ion. 
New car (College), New 
Brunswick: ; 

BE ae Vy OOTneCS'_.- 24. 22.2.5. 9 4 Botany; diseases of plants; diseases of animals; 

entomology. 
New Mexico, Mesilla Park: : 
AE SOROOD Seas as cans cceuns 10 5 | Chemistry; botany; field experiments; horti- 


culture; diseases of plants; entomology. 
New York (State), Geneva: 

WE, COWEN seliise do) 222 BR Addiszes Chemistry; meteorology; analysis and control 
of fertilizers: field experiments; horticul- 
ture; diseases of plants; feeding experi- 
ments; poultry experiments; dairying. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca: 
I. P. Roberts 


' 
' 
' 
, 
‘ 
- 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
— 
~ 
~ 


Chemistry of soils and feeding stuffs; soils; 
fertilizer investigations: field experiments; 
horticulture; diseases of plants; diseases o 
animals; poultry experiments; entomology; 
dairying. 

1 The stations published during the fiscal year 1896-97 a total of 408 books and bulletins, with 

a total of 15,78 pages. These were distributed to over half a million addresses. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THEIR LOCATIONS, DIRECTORS, AND PRINCIPAL LINES OF 
WORK'—Continued. 


| Num- 

Num.- | ber of 
Stations, locations, and directors.| ber in | teach- Principal lines of work. 

staff. | ers on 

staff. 


$$ eer 


North Carolina, Raleigh: | 
a RR ce eS 19 7 | Chemistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
field experiments; horticulture; composition 
of feeding stuffs; digestion experiments; 
poultry experiments. 
North Dakota, Agricultural Col- 
ege: 
oe “Wee Ik tee 12 6 | Field experiments; horticulture; diseases of 
plants; feeding experiments; diseases of 
animals; dairying. 
Ohio, Wooster: 

OC. Fe heme eS 5 1 eee eae Soils; field experiments; horticulture; dis- 
eases of plants; breeding and feeding ex- 
periments; entomology. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater: 
Sr. ee, ORTON 66 EE 8 


ae | 


Botany; soils; field experiments; horticulture; 
; stock feeding; entomology; irrigation. 
Oregon, Corvallis: 
©, Te Gate eh oe ed 9 9 | Chemistry; soils; field crops; horticulture; 
diseases of plants; digestion and feeding ex- 
periments; entomology; dairying. 
Pennsylvania, State College: 
Serer en 16 9 | Chemistry; a eterna NE fertilizer analysis; 
| field experiments; feeding experiments; 
dairying. 


Rhode Island, Kingston: 
J. 2. Washburn... 10 3 | Chemistry; meteorology; soils; field and pot 


; plants; poultry experiments; oyster culture. 
South Carolina, Clemson College: 
ba RAS OS 16 10 | 


South Dakota, Brookings: | 
J: Et SNOpERe neon eee ee 9 


Soils; analysis and control of fertilizers; field 
experiments; horticulture; dairying. 


or 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| Bacteriology; chemistry of soils and soil phys- 
| ies; field experiments; forestry; diseases of 
| plants; entomology. 
Tennessee, Knoxville: | 
C.F. Vanderford -......-.--.- 10 | 3 Chemistry; botany; field experiments; horti- 
culture; entomology. 
Texas, College Station: 
pi fre SBN | | eee a ee a 14 8 | 


_ ture; feeding experiments; diseases of ani- 
mals; dairying; drainage and irrigation. 


| 
| 
| 
Chemistry; botany; field experiments; horti- 
culture; diseases of plants; feeding experi- 
ments; diseases of animals; entomology. 
Utah, Logan: 
Neen. (st oo oe 11 9 Chemistry; bacteriology; spolcoeniaans soils; 
field experiments; horticulture; forestry; — 
_ feeding experiments; poultry; dairying; 
| irrigation. 
Vermont, Burlington: P ol 
By Ae) A | fo eae: ER Ee ae 13 5 | Chemistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
| field experiments; horticulture; diseases of 
plants; feeding experiments; dairying. 
Virginia, Blacksburg: | : 

Ra OS eG ee ee eke ae 10 8 | Chemistry; fertilizers: diseases of plants; dis- 
| eases of animals; feeding experiments; ento- 
mology. 

Washington, Pullman: R ’ u 
Brg e 25 Bie nce 8 8 | Chemistry; soils; bacteriology; field experi- 
| ments; horticulture; diseases of plants; feed- 
. ing experiments; entomology. 
West Virginia, Morgantown: ; 4 
Piet. BOOWATE <6 no. oo sne mcrea ns 12 6 Chemistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
| field experiments; horticulture; feeding ex- 
| periments; poultry experiments; entomol- 
ogy. 

Wisconsin, Madison: : / 

; OY. Fig OT 19 9 Chemistry: soils; field experiments; horticul- 


Wyoming, Laramie: i> ye 
MEL eS Tae: ep 10 6 Geology; botany; meteorology; waters; soils; 
fertilizers; fieldexperiments; food analysis; 

feeding experiments; entomology. 


1The stations published during the fiscal year 1896-97 a total of 408 books and bulletins, with 


a total of 15,785 pages. These were distributed to over half a million addresses. 
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NOTES REGARDING DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are of three classes: 
(1) Serial publications, (2) scientific and technical reports, and (3) popular bulle- 
tins. The first two classes are issued in limited editions and are distributed free 
only to persons cooperating with or rendering the Department some service. Sam- 
ple copies will be sent if requested, but generally a plicants must apply to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Union Building, Was iington, D. C., to whom all 
lications not needed for official use, except circulars and bulletins printed by 
aw for free distribution, are turned over. They are disposed of by him at cost of 
printing. 

The popular circulars and bulletins treat in a practical way of subjects of. par- 
ticular interest to farmers, are issued in large editions, and are for free distribution. 
The Farmers’ Bulletins are of thisclass. Some of them are out of print. A list of 
such as are available for distribution at any time will be forwarded upon request. 

There is no list of persons to whom all publications are sent. The Monthly List 
of Publications, issued the first of each month, will be mailed regularly to all who 
apply fcr it. Init are given the titles of all publications issued during the pre- 
vious month, with a note explanatory of the character of each, thus enabling the 
reader to make intelligent application for such bulletins and reports as are certain 
to be of interest to him. 

For the maps and bulletins of the Weather Bureau, requests and remittances 
should be directed to the Chief of that Bureau. Also the index (card form) of 
experiment-station literature is sold direct to applicants by the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. For all other publications to which a price is affixed, application 
must be made to the Superintendent of Documents, Union Building, Washington, 
D. C., accompanied by the price thereof, and all remittances should be made to 
him and not to the Department of Agriculture. Such remittances should be made 
by postal money order and not by private check or postage stamps. The Superin- 
tendent of. Documents is not permitted to sell more than one copy of any public 
document to the same person. The Public Printer may sell to one person any 
number not to exceed 250 copies, if ordered before the publication goes to press. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED JANUARY 1, 1897, TO DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


The following publications were issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture during the period January 1, 1897, to December 31, 1897. 

Those to which a price is attached, with the exception of publications of the 
Weather Bureau, must be obtained of the Superintendent of Documents, Union 
Building, Washington, D. C., to whom were turned over all copies not needed for 
official use, in compliance with section 67 of the act providing for the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of public documents. Remittances should be 
made to him by postal money order. Applications for those that are for free distri- 
bution should be made to the Se¢retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


Copies 
Farm Drainage. Farm. Bul. 40. (Two reprints) _....................-- 30, 000 
Washed Soils: How to Prevent and Reclaim Them. Farm. Bul. 20. 

Sanweey TMTINtey +. .< * 5. Abe eee Eee eh aka ea eres ees 40, 000 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1896. (Two reprints) _._.._.__.- 36, 000 
Civil Service in the Department of Agriculture. Cir.5__.....__ 2. . 2... 5, 000 
Sources of Principal Agricultural Imports of U.S. during Five Years 

ended June 30, 1896. Cir. 12, Sec. Foreign Markets .__._.._..__.______ 10, 000 
Agricultural Products Imported and Exported by U.S. in Years ended 

June 30, 1892-96, inc. Cir. 11, Sec. Foreign Markets__...-.____.._.2___ 10, 000 
Freight Charges for Ocean Transportation of Products of Agriculture. 

Oct. 1, 1895, to Oct. 1, 1896. Bul. 12, Sec. Foreign Markets. Scents... 5,000 
Report of the Appointment Clerk for 1896_...__...._..._..__._.. is Biss 500 
Distribution of Principal Agricultural Exports of U.S. during Five Years 

ended June 30, 1896. Cir. 13, Sec. Foreign Markets .____-.________.____ 10, 000 
Hamburg as a Market for American Products. Cir. 14, Sec. Foreign Mar- 

| SOS eee pea ets ye a ne i, 10, 000 
ne Castor-Oil Plant: .Miso. Citutetie ccs: . - 555005. « conical ccs “2,500 
The Mississippi River Fiood.. Wiest Geo so ok, oc enh Se ee 5, 000 
The Mississippi River Flood. Miso. Cir. 8... .-..-) en cb eee 5, 000 


Exports of Cotton from Egypt. Cir. 15, Sec. Foreign Markets........... 5,000 
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Copies. 

Protest Against Proposed Legislation Restricting Experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture. Clr. 8 . is.ccnisc wed ccs pecstsed donesabese 10, 000 
Our Trade with Cuba from 1887-97. Cir. 16, Sec. Foreign Markets _.. ._- 10, 000 
An Ideal Department of Agriculture and Industries. Yearbook reprint 500 
United States Wheat for Eastern Asia. Cir. 17, Sec. Foreign Markets... 10,000 
Hawaiian Commerce from 1887-97. Cir. 18, Sec. Foreign Markets_ _____- 10, 000 

Austria-Hungary as a Factor in the World’s Grain Trade; Recent Use of 
American Wheat in that Country. Cir. 19,Sec. Foreign Markets____-_- 10, 000 
Report of the Chief of the Section of Foreign Markets for 1897____._.___- 250 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1896. 50 cents....--._-.---- 500, 000 


Proceedings of National Convention for Suppression of Insect Pests and 
Plant Diseases by Legislation, at Washington, D. C., March 5 and 6, 
16007. -Miso. Bak -Woontefsoec ole 5 Ca eee eee 2, 000 
CONGRESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Operations of Bureau of Animal Industry for Fiscal Year 1896. Sen. 


Doc. No... 45,:34¢b .Cong.. 20: R068. < <.<cind é<ienwpinkwnid oats eee 1, 722 
Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting statement of em- 
ployees. House Doc. No. 275, 54th Cong. ; Sd SORE. 2. Scie e eee 1, 722 


Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting report on the work 
and expenditures of agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1896. 
Sen. Dos. No: 167, B4tp Cong. 26 G88. <i\ inns ecivwelcec aki de aeumeeien 1, 722 
White-Pine Timber Supplies. Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting statement regarding white-pine timber supplies. Sen. 


Doc. No. 40, 55th Cong., Ist sess. (With reprint)_.....-.... ..-..--.- 6, 000 
Special Report on Diseases of the Horse. (Reprint.) 65 cents__._....... 75,000 
Special Report on Diseases of Cattle and on Cattle Feeding. (Reprint.) 

OOM hi win eed Derma tebeadi oes Chole eas ne ee ci 60, 000 


Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture in regard to Senate bill 1063, 
entitled ‘*‘A bill for the further prevention of cruelty to animals in the 


District of Columbia.” Sen. Doc. No. 112, 55th Cong., Ist sess__---.-- 1, 722 
Report of Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1895-96__._..._....------.--.-.--- 4, 000 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Annual Reports of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 

try for the fiscal years 189iand 1896... ..-/ 20 ec. ee 30, 000 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1897. (Preliminary) .....---.--- 30, 000 


Annual Reports of Department of Agriculture for Fiscal Year ended 
June 30,1897. Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. Misc. Reports. 3,000 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


Report of Chief of Division of Accounts and Disbursements for 1896 ____- 250 
Report of Chief of Division of Accounts and Disbursements for 1897 .___- 250 


DIVISION OF AGROSTOLOGY. 


Studies on American Grasses, Bul. 4. 10 cents........_...-.-..--.ccees 2, 000 
Report 6f the Agrostolorist for 1806... 8). a. eee se eee eee 250 
Grasses and Forage Plants of the Dakotas. Bul. 6. 5 cents __._--.._--- 5, 000 
A Report upon the Grasses and Forage Plants of Rocky Mountain Region. 

Berl Ge “BD Gen ts... one wn's wa eee me oe EO ee ees SO 2, 000 
Sorghum as a Forage Crop. . Farm. Bul. 5020000) eo: ae 30, 000 
Studies on American Grasses. Bul.8. 10cents..........--...-<-.--e=-- 1, 000 
American Grasses (illustrated). _Bul.7. 30 cents...-..........----..-.-- 1, 000 
Timothy in the Prairie Region. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_-.-----.--- 500 
Gowneas (Vignaicatiang).. Cir>h.. (With reprint). 3 ae ee 3, 500 
Alfalfaor Locern. Farm. Bul. 31, (Reprint). §:5 eee eee eee 20, 000 
Notes on the Grasses and Forage Plants of Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

ml” SB eeittee oe wn is cate atc tk Vea eee, oo. an 4, 000 
Meadows and Pastures: Formation and Cultivation in the Middle Hastern 

eeten. Sern, shee C6 eee) ee 30, 000 


The Renewing of Worn-Out Native Pastures. Cir. 4. (Revised edition). 2,000 
DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Bird Day in. the Schools. Cir.4%.. (Repritit) oii si ec oe eee 3, 000 
Report of Chief of Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy, 1896 ______- 250 
Some Common Birds in Their Relation to Agriculture. Farm. Bul. 54, 

PWith renrint). . 25552. enc ett eh ee eee 70, 000 
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Copies. 
Extermination of Noxious Animals by Bounties. Reprint, Yearbook, 1896_ 500 
The Blue Jay and Its Food, Reprint from Y eaFrDOOk, 1000.2 ov. i523 5.8. 500 
North American Fauna No. 13. Revision of the North American Bats of 

the Family Vespertilionidie. 10 cents - tA udena bade abd Witickieei” + Dy COE 
Report of Chief of Division of Biological Survey, Ci rca ie aad 100 

DIVISION OF BOTANY. 
Contributions from U.8. National Herbarium, Vol. V, No. 1. General 

Report on a Botanical Sur yey of the Coeur D'Alene Mountains in Idaho 

during’ the Summer of 1895, 10 cents......-.-...----------+- -------- 2, 300 
Notes on Some Pacific Coast Grasses, Cont. U.S. Nat'l Herb. Vol. I. ..-- 100 
PRNGEE GE Se Ae eG LOR LOWOL 5 «Gb aahic> anebiice dba 18 an mkedenhsee sane 500 
Wid Gertin. Olt. Ben ceed celt elke da cana tae) wneud ce. -aardaaus 15, 000 
Preliminary Revision of the North American Species of Cactus, Anhalo- 

nium and Lophophora. Cont. U.S. Nat'l Herb. Vol. I.....---..-2------ 500 
List of Plants Collected by Dr. Edward Palmer in 1890 on ‘Carmen Island. 

ts brs a PORE V CISL Cc ON nies ic nhle w ween wale ties mies 100 
List of Plants Collected by C. 8. Sheldon and M. A. Carleton in Indian 

Sermo at four. Oont. U.S. Nady terd: VOL. Dec. 2.5 62-2 ne Dee 100 
Systematic and Alphabetic Index to New eee of North American 

Phanerogams and Pteridophytes. Cont. U.S. Nat’l Herb. Vol. 1I_____--- 100 
Three New Weeds of the Mustard Family. By Lyster H. Dewey, Assist- 

ia Sab Roa IGA) Ob IOURI Ved UHEe BOO kee tt eso Oa ed 10, 000 
Weeds and How to Kill Them. Farm. Bul. 28. (Two reprints) -.-.._._- 40, 000 
Notes on the Plants Used by the Klamath Indians in Oregon. Cont. U.S. 

STM k SECL OE AN OL, Sune ae 6 ann | ee EE ah ig tr Eh el 2, 500 
The Water Hyacinth and Its Relation to Navigation in Florida. Bul. 18. 

De RT EEE SIAL PUR AITETLLT L PRS, SERS Te Lee eh Ly A iO Eee pee ee eo 2 Spee es 1, 500 
The Vitality of Seed Treated with Carbon Bisulphide. Cir. 11 __......-- 10, 000 
Seed Production and Seed Saving. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896____.._- 500 
The Superior Value of Large, Heavy Seed. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_ 500 
Some Common Poisonous Plants. (With reprint.) Reprint from Year- 

STR IE SR ey a eg NG Sat eee 4: AA AM aS et Loli Gh, Mu tN Abe 2 500 
Migration of Weeds. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_..........--......-- 500 
Studies of Mexican and Central American Plants. 10 cents._........... 3,500 
THO WED NOS kee AAT: Eee) (0 He CORPUS. Oooo, oS ads cee 10, 000 
Observations on Recent Cases of Mushroom Poisoning in the District of 

CR i UE ah. aha wtiencseatis les Siecle lea aah, Se ck ict Ae ei * 3,000 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
Facts About Milk. Farm. Bul. 42. (Three reprints) _...............-.- 110, 000 
Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. Farm. Bul. 24. (Three reprints) _____- 140, 000 
Regulations for the Inspection and Quarantine of Animals Imported from 

Canada into the United States, January, 1897_._...........-..-..-..-- 3, 000 
Exports of Animals and their Products. Cir. 17 -._..._.-....-_...--..-- 10, 000 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1896 _________- 500 
The Cheese Industry of the State of New York. Bul. 15. 5cents__..... 10,000 
Dairy Schools. Bul. 17. 10cents. (With reprint) - me jcaghl RO 
Standard Varieties of Chickens. Farm. Bul. 51. ( Three repr ints) - ee 300, 000 
The Dairy Herd: Its Formationand Management. Farm. Bul.55. (With 

st 70, 000 
List of Officials and Associations Connected with the Dairy Interests in 

the United States and Canada for 1897. Cir. 18 _...2...-..-22-......- 10, 000 
Butter Making on the Farm. Farm. Bul. 67... .5. 2520.) sels. ekne. wane 100, 000 
Factory Cheese and How it is Made. Cir. 19. (Reprint) _......_...---- 5, 000 
Care of Dairy Utensils. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896___.__..___.________- 1, 000 
The Country Slaughterhouse as a Factor in the Spread of Disease. Reprint 

from Yearbook, “1896 - Kuba Sable née Hoe cowses She 
Preventive Vaccination Against Blackleg. 2G “ng Eee anne: 1, 000 
Directions for Use of Blackleg Vaccine. Cir. 21 ...._................-.. 8, 000 
The Dairy Industry in Missouri and Kansas. Bul. 18. 5 cents......-.:. 6,500 
Some Modern Disinfectants. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896.._.._..____-- 500 
Creameries or Butter Factories: Advantages, Location, Organization, and 

Equipment. Reprint B.A.1. An. 06m; 16007..... <.5..csvcvecectid lauds 6, 000 
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Care of Milk on the Farm. Farm. Bul: 68.......- 0000. ee os 
Ducks and Geese: Standard Breeds and Management. Farm. Bul. 64___-. 
Directions for the Pasteurization of Milk. Cir.1. (Revised edition) -__- 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1897 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


Changes in and Additions to Methods of Analysis Adopted at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemiets:: Ole. O22... 5... nei eet esbé Bes Se Cu 

Report of the Chief of the Division of Chemistry for |. “VT 

Methods of Analysis Adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, September 5, 6, and 7, 1895. Bul.46. (Two reprints.) 5 cents 

The Sugar Beet: Culture, ye Development, Manufacture, and Statistics. 
Farm, Bul. 52. (With ‘two reprmm) oo2. | 6 cgi et Gaels i eee 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, held at Washington, D. C., November 6, 
7, and 9, 1896. Bul. 49. (With reprint.) . 10 canta 2 foc. USA Ae 

Needed Reforms in Fertilizer Inspeption.: Cir. 8..2. 252: cicsmtd. chai 

Potash and its Function in Agriculture. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896___ 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, held at Washington, D. C., August 23, 
24, and 25, 1894, Bul. 43. (Reprint. ) 2 a GN APL 

Proc eedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists, held at Washington, D. C., September 5, 6, 
and 7, "1895. Bul. 47. (Reprint. ) 10. cents: 225-025 eo See 

Experiments with Sugar Beets in 1892. Bul. 36. (Reprint.) 5 cents ___ 

Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists, held at the Columbian University, Wash- 
imgton, D. C., August 13, 14, and 15, 1891. Methods of Analysis of 
Dairy Products, Fermented Liquors, and Sugars. Bul, 31. (Reprint.) 
15 cents 


_ DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


Some Insects Injurious to Stored Grain. Farm. Bul. 45. (With three 
roprante) oo 02% 2b ce eee eS: Se ee ee eee 
Insects Affecting Domestic Animals: An Account of the Species of Impor- 
tance in North America, with Mention of Related Forms Occurring on 
Other Animals. Bul. 5, newseries. 20 cents. (With two reprints) --_ 
Report of the Entomologist for 1806. .;.: 2. - 22 2.2.0 222 ...1 ee 
_ Insects Affecting the Cotton Plant. Farm. Bul. 47. (With reprint) ---- 
The Ambrosia Beetles of the United States. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_ 
The Plum Plant-louse. Reprint from Bul. 7, new series----_--..--..---- 
Some Important Results of the Work of the Division of Entomology. 
Bal. 7; new. series. 10 cents’ ......5..8 Wasi) .. e e eee 
The Mexican Cotton-boll Weevil. Cir. 18, second series -...- .-...2..8200 
Important Insecticides: Directions for their Preparation and Use. Farm. 
Bul. 19... (Roeprink) - oe cnc onde che ee 
The Clover Mite. Cir. 19, second series. (With two reprints) ----------- 
Some Little Known Insects Affecting Stored Vegetable Products: A Col- 
lection of Articles Detailing Certain Ori ginal Observations Made Upon 
Insects of this Class. Bul. “8, new series. 6 conta... 602 2h Joel eek. 
The Mexican Cotton-boll Weevil. Cir. 18. (Revised Spanish edition) --- 
es ee Cotton-boll Weevil. Cir. 18; revision of No. 14. (German 
edition ) 
A Study in Insect Parasitism: A Consideration of the Parasites of the 
White-marked Tussock Moth, with an Account of Their Habits and 
Interrelations and with Descriptions of New Species. Technical Series 
mo 5b. .S-cents..... cc aretes 0s.cbs i: BR eee i ee ee 
General Index to Insect Life, 1888-1895___.______.__-. Ai Re ee 
The Strawberry Weevil. Cir. 21, second series..... _2_--..:.....2-----.- 
The Woolly Aphis of the Apple. ’ Cir. 20, second series __.... -..22-<--2F. 
The Periodical Cicada in 1897. Cir. 22, second series. 
The Buffalo Tree-hopper. Cir. 23, second series 
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PUBLICATIONS ISSUED JAN. 1, 1897, TO DEC. 31, 1397. 6381 


Copies. 
The Asparagus Beetles. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_....-.....-----.-- 2, 000 
The Use of Steam Apparatus for Spraying. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_ 1, 000 
The San Jose Scale and Its Nearest Allies. ul, 6, technical series. 5 


GOS AS. Fo Ce Cee CA hse wn shi ce . pa Sade edidaaiss. uid AG ad 1,500 
Insect Control in California. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896...........--- 7,000 
The Two-Lined Chestnut Borer (Agrilus bilineatus Weber). Cir. 24, sec- 

Po Psat ee ad ss Ae veer a “ssh deeate hen Cb tts les aaa eae ee Soles 8, 000 
The Ox Warble (Hypoderma lineata Villers). Cir. 25, second series .... 8, 000 
Important Insecticides: Directions for their Preparation and Use. Farm, 

Bul. 10: ‘(Thinieovee@edition) ith < Wil dos eke Soe oe 80, 000 
The Pear Slug (/riocampoides limacina Retzius), by C. L. Marlatt, First 

Assistant Entomologist. Cir. 26, second series_.........-..--.-------- 5, 000 
The Present and Future of Applied Entomology in America. Reprint 

from, Bul; O; Hew wWeties.<5 320. oh. ads ic Se ee ee 100 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association of Economic 

Entomologists. Bul. 9, new series. 10 cents__.....:--...-..--..-.---- 2, 000 
Bee Keeping. Farm. Bul. 59. (With reprint) ---...-..-2.-.---.---.---- 40, 000 
Revision of the Tachinide of America North of Mexico. <A Family of 

Parasitic Two-winged Insects. Bul. 7, technical series. 10 cents_----- 1,500 
Mosquitoes and Fleas. Cir. 13. (Revised edition) .--..........-..---..- 2,000 
Report of the Entomologist for 1897__......---..- (wand Dales awe nee ae 250 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Experiment Station Record. Vol. VIII, Nos. 4to12; Vol. IX, Nos. 1 to3. 


Suen re aba S'S COE ee oN AS Geet oo) ch ae tS 48, 000 
Food and Nutrition Investigations in New Jersey in 1895 and 1896. Bul. 
eA CONES. oo Da re oe A es Sites 3, 500 


The Carbohydrates of Wheat. Maize, Flour, and Bread, and the Action of 
Enzymic Ferments upon Starches of Different Origin. Bul. 34. 5 


es 4. OS ee toh thd 2. Sk ee os eee A cay 3, 500 
Report of Committee on Methods of Teaching Agriculture. Cir. 32_...-- 3, 000 
Report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Stations for 1896_____. 1,500 
Dietary Studies at the Maine State College in 1895. Bul. 37. 5 cents. 

Perea Dee meR Eek clerk Sie ee a Oe eet SUR 4,500 
Rules and Apparatus for Seed Testing. Cir. 34__..._._......-----....--- 3, 000 
Dietary Studies in New Mexico in 1895. Bul. 40. 5 cents_.....__.. ._-. 3, 500 
Notes on Irrigation in Connecticut and New Jersey. Bul. 36. 5cents._ 4,000 
Dairy Work at the Experiment Stations. Reprintfrom Record, Vol. VIII-_ 200 


Organization Lists of the Agricultural Experiment Stations and Institu- 
tions, with Courses in Agriculture, in the United States in 1897. Bul. 


me, .. CS, hr etc aed ake Some cee di Mie ce as lee pats, ee 3, 500 
Dietary Studies with Reference to the Food of the Negro in Alabama in 

1606 and. 1606.:: Bud. 38:,. 5 commis. i655 oe whe URE ae: Saya eg 5, 000 
Cotton Culture in: Egypt. ‘Bul..42. 5S cents... 2.22. cies 4,000 
Constitution of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 

bieyiee on 8 ss BS 2 bee ee ee ee ee ee eee nae Re ae pee 2, 000 
Agricultural Education and Research in Belgium. Reprint from Year- 

Re, SOOO ot a es a et 2 Ee a Stina Chat te pean 1, 000 
The Nitrogen-free Extract of Plants and Feeding Stuffs. Reprint from 

menor, Vol, VIEL ........... ged tree yet ie ie ree hal a, “cr terete We a rads 200 


Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, held at Washing- 


ton, D. C., November 10-12, 1896. Bul. 41. 10 cenmts...._._._...---_- . 2,000 
Key to Subject Index of Literature of Agricultural Experiment Station 

Se secured Inatitutions.: . City Besa slick nnidcenb ess oat wee 500 
The Feeding Value of Corn Stover. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_.-.___- 500 
Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Agricultural Experiment Stations, 

1006. -- CaapOBi becca Oss i Re oS hc eka bh oss 3, 000 
Pruning and Training of Grapes. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896 _.. ___- 1, 000 
Second Report of the Committee on Methods of Teaching Agriculture. 

Cor. 87... (With reprint) 2... Bee Pa th Ce otek Balke, he 5, 000 
Agricultural Associations in Belgium. Reprint from Record, Vol. IX__ 1,000 
A Review of Publications on Agricultural Botany Issued in France dur- 

| aa SU Sie x | a ae ee Pe Aap te Tit aigiade tides 200 


Some Books on Agriculture and Agricultural Science—published 1893- 
i SENG ot | Seale aa mms, ST LCA ES mee See ee ae, eee keen 500 
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Copies 
Losses in Boiling Vegetables and the Composition and Digestibility of Pota- 

toes and Hees. Baul. 48.' ::B.ceviteccu.. oo. ccs eae neeleel 4, 500 
Report of Preliminary Investigations on the Metabolism of Nitrogen and 

Carbon in the Human Organism, with a Respiration Calorimeter of 

Special Construction. Bul..44. °.5 conte... 2: ced susie. ocd ose de 1, 500 
Report of Committee on Methods of Teaching Agriculture. Cir. 32. 

fRevieed edition)...6.%06 ci ok woe oe rs be ee eee ss ae 2, 000 
Methods and Results of Investigations on the Chemistry and Economy of 

Food. Bul. 2!...:(Reprinut.)::)5-cents.~..202 vei aoa ta 1,000 
Broom Corn (Andropogon vulgaris). Cir, 28. (Revised edition) --.-_--- 2, 000 
Canaigre (Rumex hymenosepalus). Cir. 25. (Revised edition) ....__---- 3, 500 
Report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Stations for 1897-__-_ -- 2, 000 
The Manuring of Cotton. Farm, Bul. 48. (With reprints)_-__....-.-.. 60, 000 
Leguminous Plants for Green Manuring and for Feeding. Farm. Bul. 16. 

(Two reprints). ee ee asc eee Se eee 50, 000 
Forage Plants for the South. Farm. Bul. 18. (Reprint) .-.....-..------ 20, 000 
The Feeding of Farm Animals. Farm. Bul. 22. (With reprints) -------- 110, 000 
Fowls: Care and Feeding. Farm. Bul. 41. (Four reprints) -_-._.------ 150, 000 
Irrigation in Humid Climates. Farm. Bul. 46. (Three reprints) ------- 70, 000 
Souring of Milk, and Other Changes in Milk Products. Farm. Bul. 29. 

(Two reprinté) oo2 2c. < bi en en eee bee ea ee ee eee 50, 000 
Kafir Corn: Characteristics, Culture, and Uses. Farm. Bul. 37. (Two 

wenpibe eee Oe ee LY Se LG ee EE RC ceausoe one 50, 000 
Potato Culture. Farm. Bul. 35. (Three reprints) ...._.-.--...--. cc ceae 100, 000 
Sheep Feeding. Farm. Bul. 40... (Reprint) -......52...-.6-25.4_- Bae 70, 000 
Onion Culture. Farm. Bul. 39. (Two reprints) -....---.-------.-.-..- 60, 000 
Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost. Farm. Bul. 23. (Reprint) ---------- 30, 000 
Experiment Station Work.—I. Farm. Bul. 56. (Reprint) --.--.-------- 100, 000 
Barnyard Manure. Farm. Bul. 21. (Two reprints) ---...----.--------- 70, 000 
Silos‘and Silage. Farm. Bul. 88: (Reprint)......2cc22g2 Rete eo ee 20, 000 
Meats: Composition and Cooking. Farm. Bul. 34. (Reprints) -_..-..---- 40, 000 
Cotton Seed and its Products. Farm. Bul. 36. (Reprint) _-..-......--- 10, 000 
Commercial Fertilizers: Composition and Use. Farm. Bul. 44. (Three 

Foprinte) oc J. .2.nl ack 0c SRR. eS ee ee 60, 000 
The Soy Bean as a Forage Crop. Farm. Bul. 58. (With reprint) ------ 30, 000 
Peanuts: Culture and Uses. Farm. Bul. 25.. (Reprint) ..-..........--- 5,000 
Sweet Potatoes: Culture and Uses. Farm. Bul. 26. (With reprints) ._. 30,000 

OFFICE OF FIBER INVESTIGATIONS. 
Report of the Special Agent of the Office of Fiber Investigations for 1896_ 250 
A Report on the Culture of Hemp and Jute in the United States. Report 

Mo. 8. (Heprint.) 10 Cevite.... . -. on ccc dns eee we a 1,500 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Useful Fiber Plants of the World. Re- 

NOLG INO. o.. ETICO SO COMB, - ee ony Cenaeoh hen avhens ee eee . i) So 
Flax for Seed and Fiber in the United States. Farm. Bul. 27. (Reprint) - 5,000 
Report of the Chief of the Office of Fiber Investigations for 1897_...---.- 250 

; 
DIVISION OF FORESTRY. 
Nomenclature of the Arborescent Flora of the United States. Bul. 14. 

Oh Gente 2.6 60s Sealed awe eee aed ee eee 1, 000 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Forestry for 1896_._..._.-.-..----- 250 
Summary of Mechanical Tests on Thirty-two Species of American W oods. 

WEP 6 ons ce cel ll wwe: cee eee oe wn eee wpe See ti. 5, 000 
Tree Planting on Waste Placeson the Farm. Reprintfrom Yearbook, 1896 1,000 
The Uses of Wood. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896 __......-.------------ 500 


Age of Trees and Time of Blazing Determined by Annual Rings. Cir.16. 5, 000 
Recent Legislation on State Forestry Commissions and Forest Reserves. 

Cis. 27. CW eer a so ei cee ee tacks oo eine tee 6, 000 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Forestry for 1897_..-.....--....--- 1, 000 


DIVISION OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


An Experiment in Tea Culture. A report on the tea gardens of Dr. 
Charics:‘U. Shepard, Pinchurst, 8/0.) Cir. 1... ..---. «eee 2, 000 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED JAN, 1, 1897, TO DEC, 31, 1897. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARY. 


Accessions to the Department Library.—October—December, 1896. Bul. 14- 
Accessions to the Department Library.—January—March, 1897. Bul. 15_- 
References to the Literature of the Sugar Beet, Exclusive of Works in 

Foreign Languages, compiled by Claribel R. Barnett. Bul. 16....---.- 
Accessions to the Department Library.—April-June, 1897. Bul. 17.2. --- 
A Bibliography of Poultry. Compiled by Emma B. Hawks, Cataloguer, 

under the direction of the Librarian. Bul. 18. 5 cents......--....---- 
Accessions to the Department Library.—July-September. Bul. 19...--- 


DIVISION OF POMOLOGY., 


Report of the Pomologist for 1896. Reprint from Message and Docu- 
Is TPM a aoa na at an ete wien ws os A les ms le Uso ls woe eile. chet ecm 
Nut Culture in the United States, Embracing Native and Introduced Spe- 
Sime: (eee eites) OU CONNIE. dng owpesdqebsunn mn aeceboak Sp EE: Ae 
Fig Culture. Edible Figs: Their Culture and Curing. Fig Cultureinthe 
Gulf States. Bul. 5. (With reprint.). Scents... .......22--..-ne ons 
Report of the Pomologist for 1895. 15 cents. ..........-..--.......-..----- 
The Improvement of Our Native Fruits. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_- 
Catalogue of Fruits Recommended for Cultivation inthe Various Sections 
ene Umteo suived. Pp, 59, Bul. 6 5 cente...22 2.2. ene ep mce 
Notes on Peach Culture. Cir. 3. (Revised edition) -._.._.._....._.-... 
Prune Culture in the Pacific Northwest. Cir.2. (Revised ed tion) _._.- 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, 


The Publication Work of the Department of Agriculture as Affected by 
me law of. January 121690. » Cir: 216.222 ates. seve ede el ewe. SL 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Publications fer 1896___.___._.___. 
monthly List of Publications. Jan: to Dee 2.22022 el ie. 
Synoptical Index of the Reports of the Statistician, 1863-1894. Bul. 2. 
Pee eS hss os: Sect eh ehh) Lads CEs Le oes eebre we ee oe, 2 Re 
Bepsrecan Cultures P4rmy Bet, 61: 2h ek ee ae 
marseune Parm- Produce.’ . Farm, Bal. 63 2. 3.352 e el Le 
List of Bulletins and Circulars Issued by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Available for Free Distribution to Nov. 1. No. 247_______ 
Publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Union Building, Washington, D. C., to Oct. 1, 
TRG NOE Lien. Cibo einen, Sd reiom Flas ol Cea Se a Virco evi OE a 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Publications for 1897.______._.__.. 


OFFICE OF ROAD INQUIRY. 


Breaway Tepasrmpy: Gir: 240 Foot jae Yi eet ly 4 a See 
Addresses on Road Improvement in Maine, New York, North Carolina, 
gue Aitinois,:. Cit. 26.> OWith renrine ls ioe cee Chee es 
Report of the Special Agent and Engineer for Road Inquiry for 1896_.__- 
Progress of Road Construction in the United States. Bul. 19. 5 cents__ 
peice Paving for Country Rodda: Cire26. «200 Je ets, ele 
State Laws Relating to the Management of Roads. Bul. 18. (Reprint.) 
NEI ao ie a nee ni de oe Ee ee Se RAs a FOU ae ee 
State Laws Relating to the Management of Roads. Bul. 18—Supplement 
puoi 18, (Reprint.) ~~ Hegmipe 1 2. Se. occ). eae 
Going in Debt for Good Roads. Cir. 26_..._..- 22222. Petes Atle ge BeAr ek BO 
Cost of Hauling Farm Products to Market or to Shipping Points in Euro- 
Deen. Cwranmtries.,.. Cir: 27). 2205.5 gamema on Dab MALS MG eed eR Jz 
The Forces Operating to Destroy Roads. Cir. 29...........2...-2-. 2-2. 
Highway Maintenance and Repairs. Highway Taxation; Comparative 
Results of Labor and Money Systems; Contract System of Maintaining 
Roads. . Cir. 24 (revision of Nos. 16, 20, and 24)__....2..--.-.-.-22.. Na 


DIVISION OF SOILS. 
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Copies. 
750 
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Copies. 
An Electrical Method of Determining the Soluble Salt Content of Soils, 
with Some Results of Investigations on the Effect of Water and Soluble 
Salts on the Electrical Resistance of Soils. Bul. 8 5 cents... ....-.- 1, 500 
Irrigation on the Great Plains. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896__. ______- 500 
Soil Moisture: A Record of the Amount of Water Contained in Soils dur- 
ing the Crop Season of 1896. Bul. 9. 5 cents..............-----.-----. 1,008 
Methods of Curing Tobacco, Farm. Bul. 60._.....-...-.--.-.. ba ital --- 20,000 
The Mechanics of Soil Moisture. Bul. 10. 5 cents................------ 2, 000 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
The Farmers’ Interest in Finance. Cir. 3. (Reprint) .-......-......--- 10, 000 
The Cotton Crop of 3006, “Girs4_>.: eos eos ce Se ee ee 17, 000 
Local Taxation as Affecting Farms, Cir. 5......-....---.--<-----+----- 100,000 
Ceres! Crons of 1606, Cin, O.. - -.wer i hss ts 52k eee 0 eee 30, 000 
The Cotton. Crop of 1006.) Cit. Fos... sect ~ tee eee be oe _.. 14,000 
Report of the Statiatician for 1806. ... <2: - - 2 ee te 3, 000 
Index to Reports of the Division of Statistics, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
enltare, Nos. 184 to 144. 3006. 6 25 he ee eee 1, 000 
Crop Reports for December, 1896; for January-February, 1897; for March 
to November. Reports Nos. 144 to 154, new series__..-_-._--..----- 2, 089, 000 
Beport of the Statistician for 3607 =... 5.0) che. Cacia cedtcees eee 5, 000 
DIVISION OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 
Spraying for Fruit Diseases. Farm. Bul. 38. (Two reprints) .........-- 70, 000 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology 
Me BOOS noo oe cn Seca. oe law we be = ae ae 250 
Peach Growing for Market. Farm. Bul. 33. (Three reprints) .-___.---- 70, 000 
Some Destructive Potato Diseases. What They Are and How to Prevent 
Them. . Farm. Bal. 15. (Two reprinte) .. . . ~~~ ckk dle eee 90, 000 
Howto Grow Mushrooms. Farm: -Bul. 0322. >_. 2... 622 eae eee 100, 000 
Sooty Mold of the Orange and Its Treatment. Bul. 13. 10 cents___-_._- 1, 600 


Improvements in Wheat Culture. Reprint from Yearbook,.1896___..___- 
Methods of Propagating the Orange and Other Citrus Fruits. Reprint 

from VYearboak. 31908: .-. is Oc den wee see a t . at, Se ee 500 
Diseases of Shade and Ornamental Trees. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_ 1,000 
Olive Culture in the United States. Reprint from Yearbook, 1896_-.__._- 500 
Influence of Environmentin the Origination of Plant Varieties. Reprint 


fram Yearbook, 1606 2.2: . 2.2% seniSwadht niece ee nets hi ess ba. See 500 
Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. Farm. Bul. 30. (Reprint) -------- 10, 000 
The Bermuda Lily Disease: A Preliminary Report of Investigations. Bul. 

AA. OBE, oe ew cle wee ead oe ene cation on oes See 1,500 
Report of the Chief of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology 

for 360 eo be ae ow So eee. oe. Ces ee eee 250 


WEATHER BUREAU. 


Monthly Weather Review. Vol. XXV, Nos. 1to10. 10 cents each.-..-- 39, 325 
Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1896 __..__.__.___-------- 8, 000 
Aerial Investigations. Reprint from Report of Chief, 1896 __..._._.._.--- 500 


Averages of Atmospheric Pressure, Temperature, and Wind from the Rec- 
ords of Automatic Instruments at Twenty-eight stations, 1895-96. 
Banrint from. Beport of Chief, 1896 .. oon. coc <e eee eee 500 
Monthly and Annual Meteorological Summaries for One Hundred and 
Forty-six Weather Bureau Stations, 1895-96. Reprint from Report of 
RUE UO = 2S co 8 oiph 8 oO ee oe tS a OS See 500 
Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature and Annual Extremes of Temper- 
ature, Together with the Dates of First and Last Killing Frost, 1895-96. 


Reprint from Ranort of Chief, 1806 _.... 0 eee 500 
Monthly and Annual Precipitation; all Stations, 1895-96. Reprint from 

Heport.of (sel. Way oe eae a ee eee nn ee 500 
Miscellaneous Meteorological Tables and Reports, 1895-96. Reprint from a 

Renors at Obicl; 1606. re 3 nn I Fe «sce shee 


Snowfali of the United States, 1895-96. Reprint from Report of Chief, 500 
Storm, Storm Tracks, and Weather Forecasting. Bul. 20. 10 cents.... 2,000 


os 
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Copies 

Daily River Stages at River Gauge Stations on the Principal Rivers of 
the United States, 1803-91-95. No. 112.......-.....-..-...-- FUROR 150 
Instructions for Volunteer Observers........--......-...---------.------ 5, 000 
Description of Cloud Forms—second edition, Chart......-.---.-------- 1, 000 
Charts Showing River System and Flood Service of the United States... -. 500 
Description of Cloud Forms—third edition. Chart........-----. .----- 4,000 

A Monograph on the Mechanics and Equilibrium of Kites. Weather 
Perea: Dey ee Ce GORGN 2 Ue ei. ee IN OO SIS 1, 000 
ean: DORGe eT) ENO 100 5 ose ei dda dion dba peawbe oe 500 
Clothing: and Tamm neterere. i005 190275. eerie a le esi ose 25 

The Standard System of Coordinate Axes for Magnetic and Meteorolog- 
ical Observations and Computations. No, 124_.......-.--..----...---- 200 


Meteorological Chart of the Great Lakes, Giving Data for October, 1897_. 1,600 
The Equations of Hydrodynamics in a Form Suitable to Problems Con- 


nected with the Movements of the Earth’s Atmosphere. No, 130__..-. 500 
Rainfall of the United States, with Annual, Seasonal, and Other Charts. 

Een Mn PO her soe Sac oe 8a leo: a Les dienme sew eewt bead 3, 000 
Instructions for Use of Aneroid Barographs on the Great Lakes. Bul. 132_ 500 
Meteorological Charts of the Great Lakes. Normal data for November 

Pn S26 k Se tiset Sou oat wud s be seawabanmbead 2, 200 
United States Daily Atmospheric Survey. Bul. 138. ._.__....._...-. 2... 500 
Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1897_____-...-._.-....-_-- 5, 000 
Climate and Crop Bulletin, Nos. 1 16 32,1897 _..........-.2--22- celle 128, 350 

now and Ice Chart. Weekly, Jan., Feb., Mar., Dec., 1897__........__-- 19, 300 

aily Weather Map, January to December, 1897.............----.-.-.--- 291, 580 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF SEED, 


Report of the Special Agent on Seed Distribution for 1896.___........---- 250 


DIVISION OF SEEDS, 


Report of the Chief of the Seed Division for 1896 __._.._...........-..--- 100 


METHODS OF CONTROLLING INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


[The species marked with an asterisk (*) have gained entrance into America from foreign 
countries and represent twenty-eight out of the sixty-three species listed. The origin of those 
preceded with an interrogation point is in doubt. ] 


REMEDIES FOR IMPORTANT INSECTS. 


*ANGOUMOIS GRAIN MOTH (Sitotroga cerealella Oliv.). Prompt thrashing of grain 
after harvesting; bisulphide of carbon in bins and granaries; storage in bulk. 
?APPLE-ROOT PLANT-LOUSE (Schizoneura lanigera Hausm.). Kerosene emulsion 
under and above ground; scalding water poured freely about roots; bisulphide 
i ori under ground about roots; powdered tobacco or ashes incorporated in 

the soil. 

APPLE-TREE BORER, FLAT-HEADED (Chrysobothris femorata Fab.). Painting 
trunk and larger branches in June with strong soap solution, washing soda, or 
mixture of whitewash and Paris green. 

?ARMY WoRM (Leucania unipuncta Haw.). Burning over fields in winter; ditch- 
ing; Paris green. 

*ASPARAGUS BEETLE, COMMON (Crioceris asparagi Linn.). Prompt marketing 
of all canes; trap plants; dusting with lime or arsenical mixtures; jarring larve 
to ground on hot days, especially if soil be sandy. 

*BEAN WEEVIL, COMMON (Bruchus obtectus Say). Treating with bisulphide of 
carbon in air-tight vessels. 

*BLACK SCALE (Lecanium olee Barn.). Kerosene emulsion on young scale or 
treatment with hydrocyanic acid gas. 

BLISTER BEETLES (Lpicauta vitiata Fab., E. cinerea Lec., EL. pennsylvanica DeG., 
Macrobasis unicolor Kb.). Arsenicals, 1 pound to 100 gallons of water. 

BoLt worm. (See Corn ear worm.) 

a iirc’ GNAT (Simulium pecuarum Riley). Smudges; oil, grease, etc., applied 
to stock. 

*CABBAGE BUG, HARLEQUIN (Murgantia histrionica Hahn). Spring collecting 
from trap mustard; hand picking. 
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*CABBAGE WORMS ( Pieris rape Sch., Plutella cruciferarum Zell., Plusia brassice 
Riley). Pyrethrum; kerosene emulsion; Paris green, dry, with flour or lime— 
1 part of the poison in 50 to 100 of the diluent. 

CANKERWORM, SPRING (Paleacrita vernata Peck). Arsenical mixtures in spray; 
trapping female moth in oil troughs or tar bands about trunks of trees. 

*CARPET BEETLE, OR ‘‘ BUFFALO MOTH” (Anthrenus scrophularie L.). Benzine; 
hot ironing of carpets over damp cloth; killing by steam. 

CHINCH BUG (Blissus leucopterus Say). Burning wild grass land and all rubbish 
in early winter; kerosene emulsion; contagious disease; trap crops; ditching. 
?CLOTHES MOTH, SOUTHERN (Tinea biselliella Hum.). Brushing and airing; ben- 

zine; naphthalene; packing in bags of paper or cotton cloth; cold storage. 

*COCKROACH, GERMAN; CROTON BUG (Phyllodromia germanica L.). Pyrethrum 
or buhach; bisulphide of carbon in tight rooms or compartments away from fire. 

*CODLING MOTH; APPLE WORM (Carpocapsa pomonana Linn.). Arsenicals; first 
application as soon as blossoms fall; second, one or two weeks later, just before 
the fruit turns down on the stem; trapping larve by applying bands to the 
tree; prompt destruction of infested fallen fruit. 

*COTTON WORM (Aletia xylina Say). Paris green dusted on as dry powder. 

CoRN ROOT-WORM, Western (Diabrotica longicornis Say). Rotation of corn 
with oats or other crop. 

*CORN STALK-BORER, LARGER (Diatreea saccharalis F.). Plowing under or burn- 
ing stubble. 

?CORN EAR WORM; BOLL wWoRM (Heliothis armiger Hbn.). Late fall plowing; 
poisoned baits; for cotton, planting corn as trap crop. 

*CURRANT WORM, IMPORTED (Nematus ribesti Scop.). Hellebore, 1 ounce to 2 
gallons water, in spray. 

CUCUMBER BEETLE, STRIPED (Diabrotica vittata Fab.). Protecting young plants 
with netting; arsenicals. 

Curworms (Agrotis, Leucania, Mamestra, Hadena, Nephelodes, etc.). Distribu- 
tion of poisoned green bait; late fall plowing; burning waste tracts and rubbish. 

*ELM LEAF-BEETLE, IMPORTED (Galerucella luteola Mull.). Arsenicals, 1 pound 
to 100 gallons water, as soon as beetles appear and later for larve. 

FLEA-BEETLE, STRIPED (Phyllotreta vittata Fab.). Kerosene emulsion, arsenicals. 

*FLUTED SCALE (Icerya purchasit Mask.). Introduction of its ladybird enemy, 
Novius cardinalis; hydrocyanic acid gas treatment; soap, 1 pound to 2 gallons 
hot water. 

*FRUIT-TREE BARK-BEETLE (Scolytus rugulosus Ratz.). Burning trap trees and 
infested trees at any time, but preferably in winter. 

*GRAIN WEEVILS (Calandra granaria Linn., C. oryza Linn.). Bisulphide of car- 
bon in bins and granaries; storage in large bulk. 

GRAPE PHYLLOXERA (Phylloxera vastatrix Planch.). Submersion; bisulphide of 
carbon, kerosene emulsion, or resin compound about roots; use of resistant 
stocks. 

GRAPEVINE LEAF-HOPPER (Frythroneura vitis Harr.). Spraying with kerosene 
emulsion in early morning; catching on tarred shield; cleaning up all leaves and 
rubbish in fall. 

* GIPSY MOTH (Ocneria dispar L.). Spraying with arsenicals; hand collecting of 
cocoons and eggs; oiling egg masses; trapping larvee. 

* HESSIAN FLY (Cecidomyia destructor Say). Late planting; selection of wheat 
less subject to attack; rolling; pasturing to sheep; rotation of crops. 

* Hop PLANT-LOUSE (Phorodon humuli Schr.). Destroying all wild plum trees in 
vicinity; spraying others in fall or spring with strong kerosene emulsion; spray- 
ing vines with kerosene emulsion or fish-oil soap; destroying vines after hops 
are picked. 

* HORN FLY (Hematobia serrata R.-D.). Application of strong-smelling greases 
and oils to cattle, or of lime or plaster to dung. 

Locust, CALIFORNIA DEVASTATING (Melanoplus devastator Scudd.). Poisoned 
bait of bran, sugar, and arsenic. 

Locust, Rocky MountTAIN (Melanoplus spretus Thos.). Catching with hopper- 
dozers; ditching; burning; rolling; plowing under of eggs. 

Ox Bot (Hypoderma lineata Vill.). Strong-smelling fats and oils applied to cattle. 

* OYSTER-SHELL BARK-LOUSE (Mytilaspis pomorum Bouché). Kerosene emulsion; 
strong soap or alkali washes. 

PEACH-TREE BORER (Sannina exitiosa Say). Cutting out the larve or scalding 
them with hot water in late autumn or early spring; painting trunk with arsen- 
icals in thick whitewash; wrapping trunk with grass, paper, etc. 

* PEAR-TREE PSYLLA (Psylla pyricola Forst.). Keroseneemulsion: First, a winter 
application diluted seven times; second, in spring as soon as leaves are unfolded, 
diluted nine times. 
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PEAR-TREE SLUG (Friocampoides limacina Klug.). Hellebore, 1 ounce to 2 gallons 
water in a spray; whale-oil soap, 12 pounds to 50 gallons water; arsenicals. 

* PRA WEEVIL (Bruchus pisorum Linn.). Keeping seed over to second year; bisul- 
phide of carbon in tight vessels. 

PLUM CURCULIO (Conotrachelus nenuphar Herbst). Arsenical spray: First, after 
the bloom falls or as soon as foliage starts; second, a week or ten days after the 
last; collection of adults from trees by jarring. 

POTATO BEETLE, COLORADO (Doryphora decemlineata Say). Arsenicals, 1 pound 
to 100 gallons of water. 

* PURPLE SCALE OF THE ORANGE (Mytilaspis citricola Pack.). Kerosene emul- 
sion, applied immediately after appearance of new brood, 

ROsE-CHAFER (Macrodactylus subspinosus Fab.). Planting spireeas, etc., as trap 
plants, and collecting beetles in special pans; arsenicals; bagging grapes. 

*SAN JOSE SCALE (Aspidiotus perniciosus Comst.). Soap wash (2 pounds to the 
gallon) as soon as leaves fallin autumn; in warm, dry climate, winter resin wash; 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. 

*ScCREW WORM (Compsomyia macellaria Fab.). Prompt burning or burying of 
dead animals; smearing wounds with fish oil; washing with carbolic acid. 

SQUASH-VINE BORER (WMelittia ceto Westw.). Planting early summer squashes 
to be destroyed; late planting of main crop; destruction of all vines attacked 
as soon as crop can be gathered; collecting moths. 

SQUASH BUG (Anasa tristis De G.). Early burning of vines and all rubbish in 
fall; biweekly collection of eggs; trapping under shingles. 

STRAWBERRY WEEVIL (Anthonomus signatus Say). Trap crops; protecting beds 
with cloth covering; using staminate varieties as fertilizers only and as few 
plants of the former as necessary; spraying with Paris green and Bordeaux 
mixture. 

*SUGAR-CANE BORER (Diatrea saccharalis Fab.). Burning trash and laying 
down seed cane under ground. 

WeEBwoRM, FALL (Hyphantria cunea Dr.). Prompt removal and destruction of 
webs and larvex; arsenical spraying. 

WHEAT ISOSOMA (Jsosoma grande Riley). Burning stubble; rotation of crops. 

* WHEAT PLANT-LOUSE (Siphonophora avene Fab.). Rotation of crops. 

WHITE GRUBS; JUNE BEETLES (Lachnosterna spp.). Luring the beetles by lights 
over tubs into water with skim of kerosene. Against larve: Kerosene emul- 
sion; liberal use of potash fertilizers; collecting after the plow. 

WIREWORMS (Drasterius elegans Fab., Melanotus fissilis Say, and Agriotes spp.). 
Fall plowing; poisoned baits; rotation of crops. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF INSECTICIDES. 


ARSENICALS: PARIS GREEN, SCHEELE’S GREEN, AND LONDON PURPLE.—These 
three arsenicals practically take the place of all other insecticides for biting and 
gnawing insects living or feeding on the exterior of plants. 

Paris green is a very fine crystalline powder, composed of arsenic, copper, and 
acetic acid, and costs about 20 cents a pound. 

Scheele’s green is similar to Paris green in color, and differs from it only in lack- 
ing acetic acid. It is a finer powder, more easily kept in suspension, and costs 
only about one-half as much per pound. 

London purple is a waste product containing chiefly arsenic and lime. It is 
not as effective as the green poisons, and more apt to scald foliage. It costs about 
10 cents a pound. 

Either of these arsenicals may be used as follows: 

The wet method.—Make into a thin paint in a small quantity of water, adding 
powdered or quicklime equal to the amount of poison used. Strain the mixture 
into the spray tank. Use either poison at the rate of a pound of dry powder in 
from 100 to 200 gallons of water. The stronger mixtures are for resistant foliage, 
such as that of the potato, and the weaker for sensitive foliage, such as that of the 
peach and plum. 

The dry method.—it is ordinarily advisable to use the poison in the form of a 
spray, but in the case of cotton and some other low crops it may be dusted on the 
plants. Make the application preferably in early morning or late evening, when 
the dew is on, to enable the poison to better adhere to the plant. In cotton fields 
the powder is usually dusted over the p'ants from bags fastened to each end of a 
pole, which is carried on horse or mule back. The motion of the animal is suffi- 
cient to cause the distribution over the foliage. Garden vegetables may be dusted 
by hand from bags or powder bellows. For vegetables which are soon to be used 
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as food, mix the poison with 100 times its weight of flour or lime, and apply 
merely enough to show evenly over the surface, 

Fruit trees should never be sprayed when in bloom, on account of the liability 
of poisoning honeybees or other insects useful as cross fertilizers. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD.—The advantages of this arsenical are that it shows plainly 
on the leaves, indicating at once which have been sprayed; remains much more 
easily suspended in water, and may be used in large proportions without danger 
to foliage. For sensitive foliage, or where no risk of scalding may be taken, it 
will prove useful. 

It is prepared by combining, approximately, 3 parts arsenate of soda with 7 parts 
acetate of lead. From 1 to 10 pounds arsenate of lead are used with 150 gallons 
of water, 2 quarts of glucose being added to cause it to adhere better to the leaves. 
From 2 to5 pounds will answer for most larve. The arsenate of lead costs7 cents 
a pound wholesale, and glucose $16 a barrel. 

ARSENIC BAIT.—It is not always practicable to apply poison directly to plants, 
and in such cases the use of poison bait is valuable, particularly for cutworms, 
wireworms, and grasshoppers or locusts. 

Bran-arsenic bait.—This is made by combining 1 part by weight of white arsenic, 
1 of sugar, and 6 of bran, to which enough water is added to make a wet mash, 
For grasshoppers or locusts, place a tablespoonful at the base of each tree or vine, 
or lay a line of it at the head of the advancing army, placing a tablespoonful every 
6 to 8 feet, and following this up with another line in frontof the first. For bait- 
ing cutworms, distribute the mash in small lots over the infested territory. 

Green bait.—For the destruction of cutworms and wireworms, use preferably 
poisoned green succulent vegetation, such as freshly cut clover, distributing it in 
small bunches about the infested fields. The bunches of green vegetation should 
be dipped in a strong solution of arsenicals, and prevented from rapid drying by 
being covered with stones or boards. Renew as often as the bait becomes dry. 

In the use of poisoned bait care must be exercised against its being eaten by 
domestic animals. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—This substance, used in tight receptacles, is the cheapest 
and most effective remedy for all insects affecting stored food and seed material, 
natural-history specimens, etc., and is one of the best means against insects affect- 
ing the roots of plants in loose soils. It is a colorless liquid, with an offensive 
odor, which soon passes off. It readily volatilizes, and is deadly to insect life. 
The vapor is highly inflammable and explosive, and should be carefully kept from 
fire, even a lighted cigar in its proximity being a source of danger. Wholesale, 
it costs 10 cents a pound; retail, of druggists, 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

For root lice of grape, apple, etc., put one-half ounce of bisulphide into holes 
about plants 10 to 16 inches deep, 14 feet apart, and not closer to trunk than 1 
foot. Make the holes with iron rod and close with foot, or use hand injectors. 
For root maggots, put a teaspoonful into a hole 2 or 3 inches from the plant and 
close immediately. For ant nests, pour an ounce of the liquid into each of several 
holes in the nests; close the opening with the foot or cover with a wet blanket for 
ten minutes, and then explode the vapor at mouth of holes with torch. 

For stored-grain insects, distribute in shallow dishes over the bins; with open 
bins cover with oilcloth or blankets to retain the vapor. Keep bins or buildings 
closed for from twenty-four to thirty-six hours; then air them well. Disinfect 
infested grain in small bins before placing in large masses for long storage. 

The bisulphide is applied at the rate of 1 pound to the ton of grain. 

HyYDROCYANIC ACID GAS.—This substance is chiefly used to destroy scale insects 
on fruit trees and nursery stock. The treatment consists in inclosing the tree or 
nursery stock with a tent and filling the latter with the poisonous gas. 

The tents should be of blue or brown drilling, or 8-ounce duck, painted or oiled 
to make air-tight. The tent may be placed over small trees by hand and over 
large trees with a tripod or derrick. A tent and derrick for medium-sized trees 
cost from $15 to $25; for a tree 30 feet tall by 60 feet in circumference, about $60. 

Refined potassium cyanide (98 per cent pure), commercial sulphuric acid, and 
water are used in generating the gas, the proportions being from two-thirds to 1 
ounce, by weight, of the cyanide, slightly more than 1 fluid ounce of acid, and3 
fluid ounces of water to every 150 cubic feet of space inclosed. 

Place the generator (any glazed earthenware vessel of 1 or 2 gallons’ capacity) 
on the ground within the tent, and add the water, acid, and cyanide, the latter in 
large lumps, in the order named. The treatment should continue forty minutes. 
Bright, hot sunlight isapt to cause injury to foliage, and may be avoided by work- 
ing on cloudy days or at night. One series of tents will answer for a county or 
large community of fruit growers. . 

KEROSENE.—Kerosene, or coal oil, is occasionally used directly against insects, 
although its important insecticide use is in combination with soap or milk emul- 
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sion. Under exceptional conditions it may bo sprayed directly on living plants, 
and it has been so used in the growing season without injury. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, when applied even in the dormant season on leafless plants, it is liable to do 
serious injury or to kill the plant outright. It is now being used to a certain 
extent mechanically combined with water in the act of spraying, and is less harm- 
ful in this way than when used pure, as it is broken up more finely and somewhat 
distributed; but the danger of use on tender plants is not avoided by this means, 
Many insects which can not be destroyed by ordinary insecticides may be killed 
by jarring them from the plants into pans of water on which a little kerosene is 
floating, or they may be shaken from the plants upon cloth or screens saturated 
with kerosene, 

For the mosquito, kerosene has proved a very efficient preventive. Applied, at 
the rate of an ounce to 15 square feet, to the surface of small ponds or stagnant 
water in which mosquitoes are breeding, it forms a uniform film over the water 
and destroys all forms of aquatic insects, including the larve of the mosquito and 
the adult females which come to the surface of the water to deposit their eggs. 
The application retains its efficiency for several weeks. 

KEROSENE EMULSIONS.—The kerosene emulsions apply to all such sucking 
insects as plant bugs, plant lice, scale insects, thrips, and plant mites, and to such 
biting insects as can not be safely poisoned. 

Soap formula.—Kerosene, 2 gallons; whale-oil soap (or 1 quart soft soap), 1 to 2 
pounds; water, 1 gallon. 

Dissolve the soap in water by boiling, and add boiling hot, away from the fire, 
to the kerosene. Agitate violently for five minutes by pumping the Jiquid back 
upon itself with a force pump and direct-discharge nozzle throwing a strong 
stream, preferably one-eighth inch in diameter. The mixture will have increased 
about one-third in bulk, and assumed the consistency of cream. Well made, the 
emulsion should keep indefinitely, and should be diluted only as wanted for use. 

In limestone or hard-water regions ‘‘ break” the water with lye before using to 
make or dilute the emulsion, or use rainwater. Better than either, use the milk 
emulsion, with which the character of the water does not affect the result. 

Milk formula.—Kerosene, 2 gallons; milk (sour), 1 gallon. 

Heating is unnecessary; churn as in the former case for three to five minutes, 
or until a thick, buttery consistency results. Prepare the milk emulsion from 
time to time for immediate use, unless it can be stored in air-tight jars; otherwise 
it will soon ferment and spoil. 

How to use the emulsions.—For summer applications for most plant lice and 
other soft-bodied insects, dilute with 15 to 20 partsof water; for the red spider and 
other plant mites, the same, with the addition of 1 ounce of powdered sulphur to 
the gallon; for scale insects, the larger plant bugs, larve and beetles, dilute with 
7 to 9 parts water. 

For subterranean insects, such as root lice, root maggots, ‘‘ white grubs,” etc., 
use either kerosene emulsion or resin wash, wetting the soil to the depth of 2 to 3 
inches, and follow with copious waterings, unless in rainy season. 

OILS: FISH OIL, TRAIN OIL, AND COTTON-SEED OIL.—These are sometimes used 
on domestic animals to rid them of vermin, and fish oil is one of the best-known 
repellents for the horn fly, buffalo gnat, and ox bot fly. Any of these oils or any 
grease, the more strong smelling the better, thinly smeared on animals at the 
points of attack by flies, will afford great protection. They are also valuable 
against lice affecting live stock, but must be used carefully, or they may cause the 
hair to fall off. 

PYRETHRUM, OR INSECT POWDER.—This insecticide is sold under the names of 
buhach and Persian insect powder. 

lt acts on insects externally, through their breathing pores, and is fatal to many 
forms. It is not poisonous to man or the higher animals, and hence may be used 
where poisons would be objectionable. Its chief value is against household pests. 
such as roaches, flies, and ants, and in greenhouses, conservatories, and small 
gardens, where the use of poisons would be inadvisable. 

It is used as a dry powder, pure or diluted with flour, when it may be puffed 
about rooms or wherever insects may occur. When used on plants, it is prefera- 
bly applied in the evening. As a preventive, and also as a remedy for the mos- 
quito, burning the powder in a tent or room will give satisfactory results. It may 
also be used as a spray, at the rate of 1 ounce to 8 gallons of water, but in this 
case should be mixed up some twenty-four hours before being applied. For 
pig use a decoction may be prepared by boiling in water from five to ten 
minutes. 

RESIN WASH.—This is valuable for scale insects wherever the occurrence of 
comparatively rainless seasons insures the continuance of the wash on the trees 
for a considerable period, and as winter washes in very mild climates, as southern 
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California, or wherever the multiplication of the insect continues almost without 
interruption throughout the year. 


Formula for resin wash, 
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Ordinary commercial resin is used, and the soda is that put up for soap estab- 
lishments in large 200-pound drums. Smaller quantities may be obtained at soap 
factories, or the granulated caustic soda (98 per cent) used, 34 pounds of the latter 
being the equivalent of 5 pounds of the former. Place these substances with the 
oil in the kettle, with water to cover them to a depth of 3 or 4inches. Boil from 
one to two hours, occasionally adding water, until the compound resembles ver 
strong black coffee. Dilute to one-third the final bulk with hot water or wit 
cold water added slowly over the fire, making a stock mixture, to be diluted to 
the full amount as used. When sprayed, the mixture should be perfectly fluid 
and without sediment, and should any appear in the stock mixture reheating 
should be resorted to. For a winter wash, dilute one-third or one-half less. 

SOAPS AS INSECTICIDES.—Any good soap is effective in destroying soft-bodied 
insects, such as plant lice and young or soft-bodied larvee. Thesoaps made of fish 
oil, and sold under the name of whale-oil soaps, are especially valuable. For plant 
lice and delicate larve, such as the pear slug and others, a strength obtained by 
dissolving half a pound of soap in a gallon of water is sufficient. Soft soap will 
answer as well as hard, but at least double quantity should be taken. 

As winter washes, the fish-oil soaps have proved the most effective means of 
destroying certain scale insects, and have been of especial service against the very 
resistant San Jose scale. 

For winter applications, use the soap at the rate of 2 pounds to a gallon of 
water, making the application with a spray pump as soon as the leaves fall in the 
autumn, repeating, if necessary, in spring before the buds unfold. 

SuLPHUR.—Flowers of sulphur is one of the best remedies for plant mites, such 
as the ‘‘red spider,” six-spotted orange mite, rust mite of the orange fruit, etc. 
Applied at the rate of 1 ounce to a gallon of water, or mixed with some other 
insecticide, such as kerosene emulsion, it is a very effective remedy. For the rust 
mite, sprinkling the powdered sulphur about under the trees is sometimes suffi- 
cient to keep the fruit bright. Sulphur is often used to rid poultry houses of ver- 
min, and when fed to cattle is said to be a good means of ridding them of lice; or 
it may be mixed with grease, oil, etc., and rubbed into the skin. 

Bisulphide of lime.—This chemical is even better than sulphur as a remedy for 
mites; as itis a liquid it can be diluted easily to any extent. It can be made 
very cheaply by boiling together in a small quantity of water equal parts of lime 
and flowers of sulphur. For mites, take 5 pounds of sulphur and 5 of lime, and 
boil in a small quantity of water until both are dissolved and a brownish liquid 
results. Dilute to 100 gallons. 


IRRIGATION. 


A water right is the right or privilege of using water from a canal, ditch, or 
stream for irrigating purposes, either in a definite quantity or upon a prescribed 
area of land, such right or privilege being customarily acquired either by priority 
of use or by purchase. In many parts of the arid region a water right is an 
exceedingly valuable property. The average value for the entire arid region, as 
determined by the Census of 1890, was $26 per acre, and there are fruit-growing 
districts in California wnere water rights have been sold as high as $1,500 per 
miner’s inch, or from $100 to $500 per acre. 

The ‘‘duty of water” is the extent of the service the water will perform when 
used for irrigating purposes, that is, the number of acres a given quantity of 
water will adequately irrigate under ordinary circumstances. This is usually 
from 100 to 200 acres for each second-foot. Where water is abundant, the duty 
has been known to be as low as 50 acres, and, where very scarce, as high as 500 
acres to the second-foot. A second-foot is the quantity of water passing in one 
second in a stream 1 foot wide, 1 foot deep, flowing 1 foot per second. 

A miner’s inch is theoretically such a quantity of water as will flow through an 
aperture 1 inch square in a board 2 inches thick under a head of water of 6 inches 
in 1 second of time, and it is equal to 0.191 gallon, or 0.0259337 cubic foot per 
second, or to 11.64 gallons, or 1.556024 cubic feet, per minute. In Colorado the 
miner’s inch legalized by statute equals 11.7 gallons per minute. The California 
miner’s inch, however, equals only 9 gallons per minute. 
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TREES IMPORTANT IN FORESTRY. 
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USEFUL BIRDS AND HARMFUL BIRDS. 


Twenty-five species which are decidedly beneficial to agriculture and should t 
rigidly protected, 


Common name. Scientific name, Character of food, + 


Marsh Hawk.......--- Circus hudsonius.....------ Mice, other smal! mammals, reptiles, and in- 


sects. : 
Red-shouldered | Buteo lineatus .......-..--- Meadow mice, pine mice, and other small 
Hawk. mammals and insects. 


Swainson’s Hawk _..-} Buteo swainsoni_.....-.--- Grassho pers, crickets, and small mammals, — 

Perrugincus Rough- } Archibuteo ferrugineus-.-- Principe os ground squirrels (Sper- 
eg. mophiles. 

Sparrow Hawk.....-- Falco sparverius.......---- Meadow mice and grasshoppers. 

Bart OW) otc Strix pratincola ........--- Rats, mice, shrews, gophers, and some insec 

Long-eared Owl..-.--- Asio wilsonianus....-.----- opr and afew other small mammals cons! 

Short-eared Owl...--.-- Asio accipitrinus ...-..---- tute about 90 per cent of the food. 

Barred Owl.....-.-..--- Syrnium nebulosum ---.--- Rabbits, mice, squirrels, crayfish, and frogs. 

Screech Owl....-.----- Meguscops asio....--------- Mice, tles, grasshoppers, and other inseam 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo.| Coccyzus americanus.....- nina : kis caeieale ial \ 
Black-billed Cuckoo..| Coccyzus erythrophthal-|y DsUrious Insects; CALeTDIMATS, CS OO 
ph caterpillars; some Colorado potato beetles. — 


Hairy Woodpecker--.| Dryobates villosus_..-...---- ge anes insects; wood-boring larve consti- 

Downy Woodpecker ..}| Dryobates pubescens .....-- tute more than 25 per cent of the food. : 

Picker? ....ccvceanctee Colaptes auratus ....------ Injurious insects; ants constitute nearly 50 
per cent of the food. 

Meadowlark -...-...-- Sturnella magna.....------ Over 60 per cent harmful insects, especially 

rasshoppers. 

Baltimore Oriole ----- Icterus galbula_....-------- About vad gd cent injurious insects, especially 
caterpillars and beetles whose larv@ are 
known as wire worms. 

Tree Sparrow -.------ Spizella monticola-.-..----- Immense quantities of noxious weed seed in 
winter. f 

Chipping Sparrow .-..| Spizella socialis_-......----- Injuriousinsectsin summer. Seeds of noxious 

Song Sparrow -.---.--- Melospiza fasciata.......-- weeds in spring and fall. , 

Rose-breasted Gros- | Zamelodia ludoviciana....| Colorado potato beetle and other injurious 

beak. insects. ei 

House Wren..-.-.- ..-- Troglodytes aédon.....---- Beetles, grasshoppers, bugs, caterpillars, and - 
spiders form its entire food. a 

Chickatiee 2... <22.. Parus atricapillus........- Minute insects (bark lice) and insect 

HOD 250 oe Merula migratoria ---.---- i tes grasshoppers, caterpillars, and wild — 

ruit. : 

Binebird .---...2<.-...| Sialia sialts. 5-3 eee About 25 eed cent grasshoppers, with many 
caterpillars and spiders. 


Five species which are injurious to agriculture and unworthy of protection, 


Common name. Scientific name. Character of food. 
SSS SE ee" 


Sharp-shinned Hawk-| Accipiter velox ......------ Pastas L game birds, and many small insec- 
Cooper’s Hawk-.....-.| Accipiter cooperti ....----- tivorous birds. 

Goshawk .2.--4-5..— Accipiter atricapillus -.--- Poultry and game birds. 

Duck Hawk....<+<5<.-. Falco peregrinus anatum .| Game and insectivorous birds. 

English Sparrow .-.--- Passer domesticus .....---- Grain (especially wheat and oats), fruit buds, 


and blossoms. 


AMOUNT AND COST OF GRASS SEED PER ACRE. 


Amount to sow per acre of seed of principal grasses and forage plants, weight per 
bushel, and cost of seed per acre. 


Pig seta i 
osow per ‘ ( 
Snes Soil, climate, use, and manner of acre, in bie ote ( 
: ropagating. pounds, ; 
Pp & standard bushel. acre. 
. quality. 
Pounds. a 
OT ey ee On, he ee Moist, damp soil. Transplant small 9.7 8-32 — «$1.45 
(Agrostis alba.) turf cuttings in autumn. Late iz 
pasturage or lawns in North. In 
mixtures, 5 to 10 per cent. f 
Reed canary grass----.--.-- Stiff, wet lands and flooded _ fields. 21.0 4448 7.35 
(Phalaris arundinacea.) Requires moisture. Valuable hay 


cut young. Binds loose banks 
near running water; firm sod on 
marshy ground. 


. 
- 


™~ 
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AMOUNT AND COST OF GRASS SEED PER ACRE—Continued. 


Amount to sow per acre of seed of oippiais. gt grasses and forage plants, weight per 
bushel, and cost of seed per aere—Continued, 


a = $$$ - 


Ragin | 
osoW per eee ‘ : 
Name Soil, climate, use, and manner of acre, in eight Pres -: 
ame. propagating. pounds, bushel hy pee 
standard : ST ae 
quality. 
Pounds. 
Meadow grass .............. Soils strongly calcareous. Pasture; Vist tte eeee $2.10 
(Poa pratensis. ) a good bottom grass for meadows; 
lawn grass. 
Sheep’s fescue.............- Light, dry soils, especially shallow, 28.0 10-15 4,20 
(Festuca ovina.) and silicious. Bottom grass; sheep 
pastures. Only in mixtures. 
Creeping fescue.-..........- Valuable in pasture and bottom. 42.5 10-15 8. 50 
(Festuca rubra.) Withstands drought, cold, and 
shade. Binds poor land, especially 
moist sands and railway banks. 
Same rhs so oe Valuable for light soils, especially 7 1 | pee ye 8.80 
(Bromus inermis. ) in regions subject to extremes of 
heat or long periods of drought. 
Alone or in mixtures. 
a ne Excellent and lasting pasture grass OO: U 18-30 4.95 
(Lolium perenne. ) for heavy soils in moist, cool cli- 
mates. arely sown alone. 
Italian rye grass.........--- Rich and rather moist lands. Re- 48.5 12-24 8.56 
(Lolium italicune.) arded in Europe as one of best 
or hay. Lasts only 2 or 3 years. 
eenerd STARS... 25686. Any soil except very wet; with- 35.0 12-16 5. 60 
(Dactylis glomerata. ) stands shade. Much aftermath. 
Meadow fescue. --.......... Thrives in either dry or wet soils. 52.0 12-26 7.80 
(Festuca pratensis.) Valuable hay or pasture grass. os 
Yellow oat grass.-..........- Temporary or permanent pastures. 29.0 5A 24. 65 
(Trisetum flavescens. ) Marly or calcareous soil; all light 
land rich in humus. 
ES RE eee ite Alone or mixed with redtop or 16.0 48 1.50 
(Phleum pratense. ) clover. Moist loams or clays. On 
dry ground yield is light. 
Meadow foxtail-_...........-. Endures cold. Strongsoil, stiff loam 23.0 6 6.21 
(Alopecurus pratensis. ) or clay. Oneof best for irrigation. 
Very early. 
Wermal Passi oe coc ects Almost any soil; only in mixtures, SU A ee 15.00 
(Anthoxanthum  odora- 1 to2 pounds with permanent pas- 
tum.) ture or meadow grasses. 
Crested dog’s tail. --.......- Especially loams, light clays, marls, 25.0 20-32 7.50 
(Cynosurus cristatus. ) moist, loamy sands. Withstands 
drought. Thrives inshade. Nu- 
tritive value high. 
Aisie Clower © 2.05352 Strongest clay or peaty soil; pecu- 12.3 94-100 1.€0 
(Trifolium hybridum.) liarly adapted to damp ground. 
Bears heavy frosts. Sow August 
or February. 
AD ae Re eemeeere een alee Good and open subsoil, free from 178.0 40 6.25 
(Onobrychis sativa.) water. Sown alone in April. 
EEO CRON GEL eds ce eee Best in rich, loamy soil: good clays 18.0 64 2. 50 
(Trifolium pratense. ) and soils ofalluvialnature. Stand- 
ard fodder. 
OSS ee ae Thrives on mellow land containing 10.5 63 2.94 
(Trifolium repens. ) lime, and on allsoiis richin humus. 
Resists drought. Generally used 
in mixtures for pastures or lawns. 
maamey votch............... Cultivated for grazing; warm soils, 17.5 60-64 4.58 
(Anthyllis vulneraria.) manured and of properdepth. Re- 
sists drought. 
Alfaite (lacern) -..-.......- Any calcareous soil with permeable 25.0 61-63 3.25 
(Medicago sativa. ) subsoil. Especially adapted tothe 
warm and dry regions. Requires 
irrigation. 
0 ae Any soil containing sufficient moist- 18.0 64-66 2.16 
(Medicago lupulina.) ure and lime. ost successful on 
clay marls. A substitute for bet- 
ter clover. 
Bird’s-foot trefoil .........- Dry or moist, sandy or clayey soils. 11.0 60 4.40 
(Lotus corniculatus. ) Well suited to dry, high elevations. 
Gomis ree -......:..-. FAP S Excellent fodder plant for warm, 72:0: $22 4.14 
(Galega officinalis. ) sheltered situations. Thrives only 


in deep soil with subsoil not wet. 


1 Unshelled. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The metric system of weights and measures furnishes the only legal standards | 
in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and thirteen other leading nations. 
It is lawful in Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, but is not generally 
used. Its principal advantages are these: Ten units of any order, except in the 
guintal and tonne, make 1 unit of the next higher order; the base unit in each 
Sees of measurement is scientifically established and is as nearly invariable as 
possible; the names of denominations above the base unit are always made by pre- 
fixing in ascending order the Greek numeral derivatives deca, hecto, kilo, and 
myria, while those below are made by prefixing the Latin numeral derivatives 
deci, centi, and milli to the name of the base (thus 10 meters make a decameter, 
etc., while a meter contains ten decimeters, etc.); and finally, the use of this sys- 
tem by so many peoples adds to the benefit to be derived from its adoption 
others. 

The base unit of length is the meter, which is one ten-millionth of the distance 
from the equator to the pole; the base unit of area (square measure) is the are, 
which is 1 square decameter; of cubic measure the stere, which is a cubic meter. 
The base unit of weight is the gram, which is the weight of a cubic centimeter of 
distilled water at sea level at 4° C. nearly; the base unit of capacity is the liter, 
which holds water enough to weigh 1 kilogram at sea level at 4° C, nearly. 

The following tables furnish the equivalents of the principal units in the metric 
and English systems of weights and measures. 


Metric units in English equivalents. 


TS Be oe eee 39.37 inches. ....-..--- BSO0RS feet 8. oon no dea pave 1.09363 yards. 


Kilometer ..-.....-.- 89,370 inches. ...------ §: SRSA feet 2 6 one 1,093.63 yards. 

TA Nea EE PA SCs Se eee Sees 1,076.4 square feet ----..--- 119.60 square yards. 
Hectare. .......--.-- O44 Vecres.-<.+-...< 107.64 square feet .-........-| 11,960 square yards. 

NS ara cae = an Latta a noe aeigerepemeen aes 35.3165 cubic feet--__.....--- 1.308 cubie yards. 

i) Ses ee ae ee 83.8 fluid ounces - --.-- 1.0567 quarts (liquid) ---.--- 0.02838 bushel. 

oy eg ers ed ee 15.43234 grains --.-...- 0.03527 ounce avyoirdupois -| 0.0022 pound avoirdupois, — 
a. Ee) Be Ee eee wisi 6 baie) wind oae'wt gaa etinieta aisles 2.2 pounds avoirdupois. 


English units in metric equivalents. 


1! 2, Be Ree See Ne 0.3048 meter -.-...--.-- 8.048 decimeters ----.-...---- 30.48 centimeters. 
5] (Sie eS re Se a 1.609.844 meters ------ 1.609 kilometers.-.....-.----- 

PPO! 2: See ADM468D eres. <2 52.2-.-5 0:4046 hectare -........----- 
Carder S. G26 Sheree se ae ee ee an nei e ene 

Pereh (af masonry) .| 0.7 stere....--.. ....-.}....- tel Se ots roe Sn EASE 

Galion!(U, &: )<.<n--> 3.7854 liters -....-.-..- 0.087 hectoliter....----> .-: 378.54 centiliters. 
Panne 222... 0.4535 kilogram ------ 4.535 hectograms .-..-.---- 453.5 grams. 

Ton (2,000 pounds) --| 907.1 kilograms ----.-- 0:9071 tonne ~.22.5 =-- =~ 2 

TSGGRG! ..... co cock wes | OO Ce FIDE E oo nace osc enan = 3c xaeaen ac aa eee 


SOME FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS. 


In actual business transactions valuations of foreign coins vary slightly from 
the figures given below. Rates of exchange in commercial use are subject to 
change daily. 


Equivalents of foreign coins in United States money. 


Pound sterling (Great Britain)-......-... 64. S065 | Colon (Oates) ...ccacces se>cassnssu> ue $0.926 — 
Pound sterling (Egypt) ---...--..-...----- 4,943 Peso (Colombia, Ecuador) -----.--..---- 424 
Franc! (France, Switzerland, Belgium) .193 Peso paeee a: ol Se ee 365_ 
Mart (Germany). 2... omcc- he acns ener .2388 | Peso (Central America) -..--.-.-..---.-.-- -416— 
Crown (Austria-Hungary) -..---.--------- . 208 Peso. (Argentina) 2-222. >... --.6 See 965 
Crown (Sweden, Norway, Denmark)... 268 Dollar (Memeo) oo" s.- + 2... -. eee “94a 
Tunis Ceuasiay >... .24c- 26% .-32=----+-=-- 772 Dollar (British North America) -.....-.- 005% 
Piaster ( ES ape EASE ie a Sere . O44 Dollar (Newfoundland) _...... 2-22 1.014 
Florin (Netherlands) -..-:... .-..-------- 408 | Wem (Janan) =3.... ....-/sc. seas ee .498 
Tig MUL S hy 57 | 2 pa eee rae aap pe a ee . 546 Tael? (China)....-.-..- einen $0.62 to .69 
irom {Portugel). . 52805 opener ences 1.08 Biapee-lindin) ..>..-...25 ae aeons .201 
Boligianny (Boivin). 2... os ee 424 POL CROUE) owen eon: Sot ee - 424 


1 The lira of Italy, bolivar of Venezuela, peseta of Spain, drachma of Greece, and mark of Fin 
land are also worth 19.3 cents each. 4 

2 There is a different value for the tael for every commercial center in China, but it is withi 
the limits given. 
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FORMULAS FOR FUNGICIDES, 


(1) Ammoniacal copper carbonate solution: 


errr CRT POMUNON A do cc wets rasan Ganees cenciadudun sh vate ounces... 5 
Ammonia (26 Der COME). ese cees cemewe ewe iweiw dt tae pints... 3 
bt fgart| » SEAR RRR Reed of Sa ae aS AS oe a tae lei. cae gallons... 50 


Place the copper carbonate in a wooden pail and make a paste of it by the addi- 
tion of a little water. Then pour on the ammonia and stir until all the copper is 
dissolved. If the 3 pints of ammonia is not sufficient to dissolve the copper, add 
more until no sediment remains. Pour into a barrel and dilute with 45 or 50 gal- 
lons of water, and the mixture is then ready for use. 


(2) Bordeaux mixture: 


Ree Oe 4.15 2 58 Seah Paka dle dni aw esd WERE LAS pounds... 6 
POM EMORY TOMB Os 30 oid wd Ss wales ARs prey ee ons of RE, PS. G0:. 25 @ 
RE eam I EE ik beg) Riedie histone aed Sak Web de ~ eons gallons__ 50 


In a barrel or other suitable vessel place 25 gallons of water. Weigh out 6 
pounds of copper sulphate, tie the same in a piece of coarse gunny sack, and sus- 
pend it just beneath the surface of the water. In another vessel slack 4 pounds 
of lime, using care to obtain a smooth paste, free from grit and smalllumps. To 
accomplish this, place the lime in an ordinary water pail and add only a small 
quantity, say a quart, of water at first. When the lime begins to crack and 
crumble and the water to disappear add another quart or more, exercising care 
that the lime at no time gets too dry. Toward the last considerable water will 
be required; if added carefully and slowly a perfectly smooth paste will be 
obtained. When the lime is slacked add sufficient water to the paste to bring the 
whole up to 25 gallons. When the copper sulphate is entirely dissolved and the 
lime is cool, pour the lime milk and copper sulphate solutions slowly together at the 
same time into a barrel holding 50 gallons. The milk of lime should be thoroughly 
stirred before pouring, and the barrel of liquid should then receive a final stirring 
for at least three minutes. For the 22-gallon formula use 22 gallons of water 
instead of 50. For further directions in making large quantities see Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 38, pp. 5-8. 


(8) Hot-water treatment: 


This treatment is used for smuts of oats and wheat. Place two large kettles or 
two wash boilers on a stove; provide a reliable thermometer, and a coarse sack or 
basket for the seed. A special vessel for holding the grain may be made of wire 
or perforated tin. The vessel should never be entirely filled with grain, and in the 
kettles there should be about five or six times as much water by bulk as there is 
grain in the basket. In the first kettle keep the temperature of the water at from 
110° to 120° F. and in the other at 132° to 133°, never letting it fall below 130° lest the 
fungous spores may not be killed, nor rise above 135° lest the grain be injured. 
Place the grain in the basket and then sink it into the first kettle. Raise and lower 
it several times and shake it so that all the grain may become wet and uniformly 
warm. Remove it from the first kettle and plunge it into the second, where it 
should receive ten minutes’ treatment. Shake about repeatedly and also raise 
the basket containing the grain completely out of the water five or six times 
during the treatment. If the temperature falls below 132°, let the basket remain 
a few moments longer; if it rises, a few moments less. Have at hand cold and 
boiling water with which to regulate the temperature. At the expiration of the ten 
minutes remove the grain and plunge into cold water, after which spread it out to 
dry. The seed may be sown at once, before thoroughly dry, or may be dried and 
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stored until ready for use. In treating oats keep them in water at 152° for ten 
minutes and spread out to dry without plunging into the cold water. 


(4) Resin wash: 


BOG Bosc. oo ce esdiceviw cers cdwercnertcusne=cooe nee pounds... 20 
OCanatio soda (06 ber cant)... .o 503. J. ese e we neeeeueeee. ee do_... 4} 
Fish of) (GPQ@UB) «23 Acc os bs capidepceen Vas calacee eee ee pints.. 3 
Weiter to make 22. oro ee eee eo cose eee gallons__ 15 


| 


Place the resin, caustic soda, and fish oil in a large kettle. Pour over them 13 
gallons of water and boil until the resin is thoroughly dissolved, which requires 
from three to ten minutes after the materials begin to boil. While hot add enough 
water to make just 15 gallons. When this cools, a fine yellowish precipitate settles 
to the bottom of the vessel. The preparation must therefore be thoroughly stirred 
each time before measuring out to dilute, so as to mix the precipitate uniformly 
with the clear, dark, amber-brown liquid, which forms by far the greater part of 
the stock preparation. When desired for use, take 1 part of the stock preparation 
to 9 parts of water. If the wash be desired for immediate use, the materials, after 
boiling and while still hot, may be poured directly into the spray tank and diluted 
with cold water up to 150 gallons. 


(5) Corrosive sublimate solution: 


PwiPPOst ve SURES. on co eee eerste see ee an aoe ounces.. 2+ 
WUE SS ecw edas cw ndlewie ar dees eleehane see gallons._ 15 


This solution is use¢ for potato scab. The corrosive sublimate is dissolved in 
about 2 gallons of hot water, and after an interval of ten or twelve hours diluted — 
with 13 gallons of water. The potatoes to be planted are immersed in the solution 
for one and one-half hours, after which they are spread out to dry, then cut and 
planted as usual. A half barrel is a convenient receptacle for the solution. The 
potatoes may be put into a coarse sack and suspended in the liquid, first being 
washed. Corrosive sublimate is very poisonous, and should be kept out of the 
way of children and animals, All treated tubers should be planted, or, if not 
planted, destroyed. 


Potassium sulphide: 


Potassinm sulphide: .c. 0... eo A de eee ee ounces... 24 
We GOR ce ee ee oe ee ee ec ne eS sere gallons... 5 


Dissolve the potassium sulphide in water, and the mixture is ready for use. 


FOODS FOR MAN. 


Ordinary food materials, such as meat, fish, eggs, potatoes, wheat, etc., con- 
sist of — : 

Refuse.—As the bones of meat and fish, shells of shellfish, skins of potatoes, 
bran of wheat, etc. 

Edible portion.—As the flesh of meat and fish, the white and yolk of eggs, wheat 
flour, etc. The edible portion consists of water and nutritive ingredients, or 
nutrients. The nutritive ingredients are protein, fats, carbohydrates, and min- 
eral matters. 

The water, refuse, and salt of salted meat and fish are called nonnutrients. In 
comparing the values of different food materials for nourishment they are left out 
of account. 
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USES OF NUTRIENTS, 


Food is used in the body to build and repair tissue and to furnish energy. The 
manner in which the valuable constituents are utilized in the body may be 
expressed in tabular form as follows: 


ye Se AS Pe eee © Forms tissue (muscles, 
White (albumen) of eggs, tendon, and probably 
curd (casein) of milk, fat). 
lean meat, gluten of 
wheat, etc. Allserveas fucland yield 
Ce ee eA Form fatty tissue. energy in form of heat and 
Fat of meat, butter, olive muscular strength, 


oil. oils of corn and 
wheat, etc. 


Darbonvyarates -5.... 2-5 7... Transformed into fat, 
Sugar, starch, etc. 
Mineral matters (ash)_..._..-- Aid in forming bone, 
Phosphates of lime, pot- assist in digestion, 
ash, soda, etc. etc. 


The fuel value of food.—Heat and muscular power are forms of force or energy. 
The energy is developed as the food is consumed in the body. The unit commonly 
used in this measurement is the calorie, the amount of heat which would raise the 
temperature of a pound of water 4° F, 

The following general estimate has been made for the average amount of poten- 
tial energy in 1 pound of each of the classes of nutrients: 


Calories. 
SAUD CE INI toi ae ee acca e de. cago sis 1, 860 
Semen Clee BUR OP De Se Se BP iso SS epee cde weal Sara le de wc ed 4, 220 
Tt pose, Ol CAT UONVGTALOS =< 5. l'on ae oct ees Daceee 1, 860 


In other words, when we compare the nutrients in respect to their fuel values, 
their capacities for yielding heat and mechanical power, a pound of protein of 
lean meat or albumen of egg is just about equivalent to a pound of sugar or 
starch, and a little over 2 pounds of either would be required to equal a pound of 
the fat of meat or butter or the body fat. 

Within recent years analyses of a large number of samples of foods have been 
made in this country. In the table below the average results of a nuinber of these 
analyses are given. 


Average composition of American food products, ' 


Food materials (as pur- Icarbohy.| Fuel val- 
chased) _ Refuse. wlatnety pound. 


ANIMAL FOOD. 


Beef, fresh : 

Chuck, including shoul- |Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent.|Per cent. | Calories. 
. OS 2 19.9 54.1 15.3 So eres <e 0.8 705 
Ohuiak ee a 13.3 50.1 15.0 bie fe rtts att ons Le. 1,155 
ee a ee re 3.8 54. 4 16.7 pO deren 8 1,335 
yA ES Pe Se ee 12.6 53.3 15.9 i Md eS 9 1,625 
Me fo akacd ta dpes sees 28. 4 46.3 13.9 ol ee a 710 
RPDS ee a wes cles onan cate 20.2 44.9 13.6 + El Caer pe ree By 1, 120 
EE ale fon sik- anew tudeaicmpenenene 64.8 18.7 D4 YM See 9 1, 005 
oo SSE oe eee 8.5 63.0 18.7 C3 a 1.0 720 
SO Sean ee 18.5 47.3 14.4 4 SE .8 1,070 
Shanks LoO¥G=: ...s.i05-22-- 36.5 44.1 13.1 Sh ig eee .6 485 
Shoulder clod.-...........- 14.6 57.9 16.8 ON cd ME 1.0 725 
Fore quarter.............- 19.8 , 14.1 2 eee ee A 940 
Ent GOMELOF ....dn<awsaee 16.3 15.3 SAW a = wSnal icc 8 G45 


1Condensed from detailed tables in Bulletin No. 28 of the Office of Experiment Stations of 
this Department. 
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Average composition of American food products—Continued, 


Food materials (as pur- 
chased). 


ANIMAL FOoOD—continued. 


Beef, corned, pickled, and 
dried: 


Comed heef —...-. --<--<s4 9.4 
Tongue, pickled....--...-- 6. 
Dried, salted, and smoked! _-......-.- 
Veal: 
TAPOOED: Co cancuds ved accuse oe 21.4 
i ea pe nea S| ae 10,5 
Lee eutiote. .2 2.622525 4.0 
Forequarter:...2...4-=.. 24.5 
Hind quarter....-.-.----- 20.7 
Lamb and mutton: 
1 ae eee | ee 
Eee Dine -.: 2 Sone cn coos 13.8 
Shonldar 2. << .22.- dcrans 21.5 
Fore quarter ....~..-<-<<- 21.1 
Hind quarter, without 
tallow and kidney .-.-.-- 16.7 
Pork, fresh: 
Man ont o223c 1S ee 71.2 
VT ee ea ere er etc eee eee 42.4 
Boinece 22 ree See So 16.0 
A ae eee ee eee 32.5 
PORN GRIN oes oon acwne ceiclounouauens 
Pork, salted, cured, and 
pickled: 
Ham, smoked. ......-.---- 12,7 
Shoulder, smoked-------- 18.9 
NE ee See ees Bee ae 
Bacon, smoked -........--- 8.1 
Soups: 
plery, arengn Of ~.0.22..-fo-22 scenes 
Mpat Hib Wiéue.. 2 oe eles 
i See a ae as ee | ee ae a ae 
Poultry: 
RTT or 30.0 
Pree Sc core Coe 22.7 
Fish: -« 
HOG. \OPOBSOO . .. 20 xa- we own 29.9 
Halibut, steaks or sec- V7 
tions. 
Mackerel, whole-.------..-- 44.6 
Perch, yellow, dressed-.-.- 35.1 
SG WNOO ne oan 50.1 
Fish, salt: 
"OTT; aes Oem Reems eee 24.9 
Shellfish: 
Cromterd. tsnbite”? sosdcc oc: Zizcdee 
Eggs: 
Hong” epee oe seo. cones 110.5 
Dairy products, etc.: 
SG GORP. | ooo hoot od cee oan pieanwelleses ee eee oes 
NOLO) TEES seen oe eee Re ec 
Simi i eS Se Bee ee 
in DherMmirie. tne eh eee 
Condensed milk. oe 
Cresta ee hy ee one aan 
Cheone. 6 -~ . hae eed 


VEGETABLE FOOD. 


Flour, meal, etce.: 


Entire wheat flour -.....-|---......- 


Refuse. 


Graham lon 3) a oe 


Roller process flour -.....|---------- 
Macaroni and vermicelli-|.-------.- 
©pusbed swheah-o.0. --22 4. exes S222 


Buckwheat four UF bee 


Bread, pastry, etc.: 


Wihthe reads. be oes ea 
PL ehor Te EOS tos ee ees 2 ES 
(Graham breade-.2 el eh e Sees 


1 Average per cent shell in several determinations. 
2 Average per cent butter fat found in the ninety-day Columbian butter test. 


Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cen 


49. 


SE 
wWwWoocrK Boom 
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Water. | Protein. 
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Pat. 

t. Per cent. 
14.2 22.38 
11.6 19.2 
81.8 6.8 
1.1 9.6 
18.5 5.0 
20.0 9.5 
14.6 6.0 
1h. 7 6.6 
13.9 43.4 
15.3 19.7 
13.4 17.4 
11.9 25.7 
13.5 23.5 

5.1 6.4 
10.7 10.6 
13.5 27.5 
10.4 20.7 
19.5 14.4 
14.1 $3.2 
12.4 33. 0 

1.8 87.2 

9.6 60. 2 

2.1 2.8 

4.5 3.5 

1.8 LL? 
13.4 10.2 
ray 18.4 
10.6 2 
1 | 4.4 
10.0 4.3 
12.6 By 

9.2 4.8 
16.0 4 

6.1 1.4 
13.1 9.5 

282.4 

3.3 4.0 

3.4 3 

3.0 .o 

8.2 Ga 

2.5 18.5 
28.2 32.0 
14.2 1.9 
13.7 2.2 
11.3 Le 
03 Py 1.6 
11.9 Le A 

6.1 1.0 

8.9 2.2 
15.6 7.3 

7.8 4 
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9.5 1.2 
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8.5 1.8 
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drates. 
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or ae 8 
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Bae es wae 9 
Pete ts See a) 
See reece 9 
ee ey: ait 
yh Owes 18.4 
3.3 9 
EE eae E 9 
ee 50| ae 
5.1 af 
4.8 eh 
52.3 1.9 
4.5 tb 
5 Sa ae 4.2 
70.6 1.2 
70.3 2.0 
74.6 6 
72.9 3.0 
74.5 1.4 
77.2 1.4 
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Average composition of American food products—Continued, 


a —e 


be apes | Fuel val- 

Carbohy ee 
Water. | Protein.| Fat. ohms) | x) ee ue per 
: drates. noted: 


: 
| 
— | — 


Food materials (as pur- 


chased). Refuse. 


VEGETABLE FOOD—cont'd. 


Bread, pastry, ete.—Cont'd. |Per cent.|Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Calories, 


RG, DEOBILE on ccdiwanns catub ites U ask ae> 81.8 10.1 ala 55.9 1.5 1, 255 
CU ainsi Sac dels anne Gutters caw aaah 20. 4 7.0 8,1 63.4 ik 1, 650 
OFream: CPACKGPS.. 2.04 cnan|encens nce 7.0 9.3 13. 1 69.2 1.4 2,010 
Sa ae 2 es © a. 4.3 1 BN 8.8 74.2 1 Mag 1,955 
DOGS Or BOR Ol Gd cndn beabebieeewuw cone 8.0 10.3 9.4 70.0 1.8 1, 900 
Pe Gu eee ak vadicch tees nce cue 44.8 4.6 9.5 59.6 1.5 1, 220 
Sugars: 
LUE Bee pe eee @ eee 25. My is PS 68.0 | 3.6 1,315 
Mr. (rei GMNUNR ban) ts ooo edvesdhe cre nunses la ekeasinan| aonn wpadite OOS Oe weed 1, 860 
DS SPT, te ti niieinitilll beondhas tiup ced detsen nadabipuy cubed 10rd bea gee 1,305 
Vegetables: 
PAG CTOs tin ore sitchen ns ll gn tebinmis 13. 2 22.8 1.8 59.1 3.6 1, 590 
Beans, Lima, green ......|.......... 68.5 (Pe: ct 22.0 ee 570 
tr kit: eens oe ee 87.3 2.2 4 9.4 ro Pz 
PIO es dba dir ln ci haa ee 20.0 70.0 1.3 a 4 il | 9 170 
SS a eee 15.0 76.8 1.8 8 4.9 1.2 140 
EE IEE PES Eee] ae ae 94,4 1.4 ae! 3.0 1.1 85 
Corn, green (sweet), edi- 

DOP ULOMN Gee sn ace eS ce |e 52 81.3 2.8 pica! 14.1 Py 350 
SSUGUINDOLS. oA. -- same woe 15.0 81.6 atk 2 2.1 A 60 
OO i saci wrco ae anaes 18.0 (geal pay | 3 2.7 8 &5 
Un oe, a 8 10.0 78.6 1.5 4 8.9 6 | 210 
PDR ex «ob cade co eaeeee 20.0 63.9 1.3 5 12.9 1.4 285 
Peas (Pisum sativum), 

RR ae cc asatomau Maueelee ees 10.8 24.1 a ft 61.5 2.5 1, 640 
Peas (Pisum sativum), 

i: i, eae eae 50.0 39.0 2.2 3 8.0 5 200 
Peas (cowpeas), dried-...-|.-...-.--- 13.0 21.3 1.4 60.9 3.4 1,590 
CES tn, 2 a eee 15.0 67.1 1.8 a | 15.3 an 825 
Sweet potatoes.-........-.- 15.0 58.9 1.5 .6 23.1 9 480 
PINION 3.6 Sate rec doe GE See ole atin a itn 92.4 2.1 .5 3.1 1.9 120 
MNERBIN o choo u lu toee eu 50. 0 43.3 8 3 5.2 4 125 
MNSEIBAIOR ietuhid oie eect ois onli Gabor ew 94. 4 8 «4 3.9 i) 105 
PONDS 3 os nl deanna ss oe 62.2 1.0 owt 6.1 6 135 

Vegetables, canned: 
my, BYOCN scnc. 32) on acces loasyen ecu. 15.7 2.8 1.3 19.3 9 465 
Peas (Pisum sativum), 

POT Gs soit. Ui ead a ka okie dP e de aia 85.3 3.6 +2 9.8 Bit 255 

ORR LOCOS cs boas dndsead ees oPX ote owe 94.0 Be 2 4.0 .6 105 
Fruits, berries, etc., fresh: 

PURI oe cata ts eteaen < 25.0 61.5 4 4 12.4 3 255 
WOHTIAMIM 2 ton Boece ake 40.0 44.5 at .5 13.7 .6 290 
ee a ee ee 25.0 59.1 1.0 1.3 13.3 3 320 
MOTORS ee ie ol so dant 30.0 62.5 pf 6 5.8 4 145 
Oralipes 224s faces 4 27.0 64.5 ‘6 4 G4 4 160 
oes ys een eek eas eee 25.0 62.9 5 .6 10.6 4 235 
PAM DOTTIEE Li eakice di ennust the 85.8 Ob AAA none 12.6 6 255 
Ere wWoerries. si. oc. 10.0 $1.8 -9 .6 6.1 .6 155 
Watermelons...........-: 58.0 39.0 Se ee cosa cue 2.7 vk 55 

Fruits, dried: 
NIOGS. - ce ues ee ae 36.2 1.4 3.0 57.6 1.8 1, 225 
ER oe a osd pk es 12.0 18.3 1.9 4.5 61.9 1.4 1, 37. 
reise VN Fi SO ee EA ae ees 22.5 ee eee es 70.0 2.4 1, 395 
eres, fee Re Se Se 14.0 2.5 4.7 74.7 4.1 1, 635 
Miscellaneous: 
Cocoanut, prepared. ....|.-.....-.- 3.5 6.3 57.4 31.5 1.3 3, 125 
oHeoiaAte) LW. 32. oc eles ee 10.3 12.5 47.1 26.8 3.8 2, 720 
ocdm, powdered . .......- <2) -.esaa-er 4.6 21.6 28.9 37.7 7.2 2, 320 


1 Average of a number of kinds. 
DIETARY STANDARDS. 


Dietary studies have been made in considerable numbers in different countries, 
The results of such studies and experiments to determine the amount of food 
required by men engaged in different occupations have resulted in the adoption of 
dietary standards, Some of these follow. 
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Standards for daily dietaries. 


Nutrients. 


l « Fuel 
Car- 
Protein. Fat. bohy- value. 
drates. 
European: Pound, | Pownd. | Pounds. | Calories, 
Man at moderate WORK «ioc uccu cues San deelacouebececetce 0.26 0.12 1,10 3, 055 
Man OS DATO WOR Morn cd caetode coed date naicutesdeeesseees a2 22 99 3, 370 
American: 

Man without muscular WOPrk....-cccccwseeccecncevencs- sete encased Siacioy alist 3, 000 
Man with light muscular work....-.......------s------ Me dwn wewun lo wianee 3, 000 
Man with moderate muscular work...........-------- HF eee eee 3, 500 
Man with hard muscular work:.....-....-------«------ x.) en 4, 500 


The table of composition of food materials shows the amount of water, protein, 
fat, carbohydrates, and ash content and the total fuel value per pound. The 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates all furnish energy. In addition to furnishing 
energy, protein forms tissue. Since protein and energy are the essential features 
of food, dietary standards may be expressed in their simplest form in terms of 
protein and energy alone. 

Observation has shown that as a rule a woman requires less food than a man, 
and the amount required by children is still less, varying with the age. It is 
customary to assign certain factors which shall represent the amount of nutrients 
required by children of different ages and by women as compared with adult 
man. The various factors which have been adopted are as follows: 


Factors used in caleulating meals consumed in dietary studies. 


One meal of woman equivalent to 0.8 meal of man at moderate muscular Fabor. 
One meai of boy 14 to 16 years of age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.8 meal of man, 
One meal of girl 14 to 16 years of age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.7 meal of man. 
One meal of child 10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.6 meal of man. 
One meal of child 6 to 9 years of age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.5 meal of man. 
One meal of child 2 to 5 years of age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.4 meal of man. 
One meal of child under 2 years of age equivalent to 0.5 meal of man. 


These factors are based in part upon experimental data and in part upon arbi- 
trary assumptions. They are subject to revision when experimental evidence 
shall warrant more definite conclusions. 


METHOD OF CALCULATING DIETARIES, 


The following may be taken as an illustration of the way in which the table of 
composition of food products and the dietary standards may be practically applied. 
Suppose the family consists of four adults and that there are on hand or may be 
readily purchased the following food materials: Oatmeal, milk, sugar, eggs, lamb 
chops, roast beef, potatoes, sweet potatoes, rice, bread, cake, bananas, tea, and 
coffee. From these materials menus for three meals might be arranged as follows: 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal, milk, sugar, lamb chops, bread, butter, and coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast beef, white (Irish) potatoes, sweet potatoes, rice pudding, and 
tea. 

Supper.—Bread, butter, cake, and bananas. 

The amounts required of the several articles of food may b2 readily approxi- 
mated by any person experienced in marketing or prepa--ng focd-fo- a family. 
Thus, it may be assumed that four adults would consume for breakfast 14 pounds 
lamb chops, one-half pound oatmeal, one-half pound bread, 6 ounces milk, 2 ounces 
sugar, and 2 ounces butter. From the table of composition of food materials the 
nutritive ingredients which these foods furnish may be easily calculated. Thus, 
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if oatmeal contains 15.6 per cent protein and furnishes 1,860 calories per pound, 
one-half pound would contain 0.078 pound protein (0.5 lb. & 0.156 = 0.078 lb.) and 
yield 930 calories, and if lamb chops contain 15.3 per cent protein and furnish 1,115 
calories per pound, 14 pounds of lamb chops would furnish 0.23 pound protein 
(1.5 1b. X 0,153 == 0,2295 Ib.) and 1,673 calories. The others may be calculated in 
the same way. 

The assumed quantities of food materials which the four persons would consume 
in a day and the calculated protein content and fuel value would be as follows: 


a 
Menu for family of four adults for one day. 
; f | Fuel 
Food materials. Protein. | value 
——_ —____ -_——_ —— - = ———— - - See ~~ 
Breakfast: Ounces. | Pound. | Calories 
Orde) US Ae Ae 2 Se AO Se ae ee ee LS See a eee. ceed 0. 078 930 
Pe a epi Ga Say xp alan og ee auranpaia > ae phe aera ence 017 122 
Se Satna Wane ea cana andie nase sd napagekens\Uactauawasl «. it lemeapeeeae 232 
OI CLECED BOG) doen cntns watdnd eweteymance news . 229 1, 673 
ERE SOO Gla nie an ape cm mreln aharmeipunl acarn gaia oledese acm . 048 6 
RE Os wet ae ots on dee dab saienn Coleseidctalescescecs| © |) (Bre sce aee 434 
RE SM te ek oe See fe inn cana dew lpccnedSemGlae du dened | . 010 417 
Oe 0 ees en ee eee Se! Ceara 382] 4,411 
Dinner: } 
Se bOR. CONGO): scncawcues twhe vawandiNddan utube Lode dent .270 1,2 
Cor EOS OS Ree SS ANS a * ERE Sak CE ad SS eee ee y .013 244 
Pee POLRCOGS 6 25— at. cadena Wawa ebebia Lene dO tbie Sotelwbsten bane y -O11 360 
12 CIN RSE Oy = RE Se a SE TP se 8 eS pe ones a . 036 453 
LETT 2) rp a oder Fic mS SORORTWE p per AE a8 og Re ES a a Oe Cee ee 434 
RI neg oben whe Saeed ab a be ee a eee eta Ra een sean aes . 020 407 
Ee te Se ee ee LOE a” POS TRF oa Se ee Ee ed ee . 033 161 
BRE ee ek cts eae ee Ses Seat ee tesa c ie eee te 012 122 
SI hres ee cera eeclecks dnc ses Settle Sinn tar el ee Cee eavasew  Medmcie. Le wonirane del 
PO te Oe ee oe heen ceo a eon wane dawe saad oben bebo uece an cndloe ow ewoekc .010 410 
IRs oh a Se erabh te hinew raeeniaig' s uniehah Sanhiee =~ g corka) @apen~> bale eee 405 | 4, 056 
Supper we 
Bévad Rn aie seein Se elite nica ane e a Le cae eee | eee eos O71 904 
EWG UOR Eee oe ee ee oe ag eke ee eee ae ee bee ce). Bee See 
LDN: 52h. Seen SOT Ba eae op ae ee ie ele any SR, ay | ee . 005 217 
OES ERE Be irr Lae to nop EE ee, rh Sy NE, lS ae ee . 085 825 
RON od, MRI ag She nh OLA) ee ee te a Me Sa 111] 2,380 
EE OTEAL cea Meee on a Spa fe ne oe oehoe 808 | 10, 847 


PGOT RIES See es nets at ens Goa rete Pot ce ee el . 224 | 2, 712 


1 Coffee and tea in themselves have little or no nutritive value. In the menu, allowance is made 
for the milk or cream and the sugar that would ordinarily be added. 


The American dietary standard for a man at moderate muscular work calls for 
0.28 pound protein and 3,500 calories. It will be seen that the menu suggested 
above is insufficient, that is, more food must be supplied. For instance, cheese 
might be added for dinner and pork and beans and milk for supper. The amounts 
of protein and energy which a sufficient quantity of these articles for four persons 
would supply are shown in the following table: 


Food added to bring the day’s menu up to the dietary standard. 


Food materials. Weights. Protein. | Poh on: 


Pounds. | Ounces. | Pound. eck 
5: 


OREBRO ane Ueed~ > Sunk Seiad eee ee ee ER Oe So et eee 4} 0.073 
Iie cies cain puss ws chns on scon waned aDvibd euaededbial-uawas wus 12 . 167 1,193 
nok este MEEIE Rae ass cag bapapere= oseand Wn adex=cdue’ aeeeetes Leeks ¢ = = 4 _ &29 
Se BOR me tw 6666 bone ae Od se BES SSN OOS BHESS CaAeEe td ceTEe a Odese 4 jaaccca anes . ‘ 
| eee 
SANPENEE SICA ELEOCE BO) ZEUINL oo ain gaa wits chon seem ncochen ony Pecan athe | 251 3, 225 
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These additions would make the total protein 1.149 pounds and the total fuel value 
14,072 calories for four persons, or for one person! 0,287 pound protein and 3,518 
calories, which are approximately the amounts required by the dietary standard, 

Following the above method the value of any menu chosen may be easily caleu- 
lated. Itshould be borne in mind that approximate rather than absolute agree- 
ment with the dietary standard is sought. It is not the purpose to furnish a pre- 
scription for definite amounts of food materials, but rather to supply the means 
of judging whether the food habits of families accord in general with what 
research has shown to be most desirable from a physiological standpoint. If 
economy is necessary a study of the tables will show that it is possible to devise 
menus which will furnish the requisite amounts of nutrients and energy at com- 
paratively low cost. 


COMPOSITION OF TYPICAL AMERICAN FLOURS. 


A comparison of the values for food of the principal kinds of American flour 
may be made from the following tables. It will be remembered that the proteids, 
carbohydrates, and gluten are the principal nutrients. The ash, water, and fiber 
may be considered as waste, while the ether extract is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. 


HIGH-GRADE PATENT FLOUR. 


A high-grade American patent flour has approximately the following compo- 
sition : 


Per cent 
Water: =. coke ence Se es eee ee es 12.75 
Proteias (factor 6.25)... <cccc. as cient « datas ie etn le 10, 50 
Ether extraot: (Oil).. s-.-~..5> 3. hoe. Joe ee 1.00 
Grime mah . 8 os oak bee ask RE ee eee . 50 
Mintetrlitem ©) occ 5 os erence ck een sed ee ee caste bia xi 3 ala 26. 00 
Dry wi nten oo 3 i i ck ee eas Loe Ce eee ee 10.00 
Carbohydrates (factor 6.25)... s.ncoocenwenic Sse Gee 75.25 


COMMON MARKET FLOUR. 


It is probable that as a whole the flours which are exposed for sale in a market 
like that of Washington, D. C., will be representative of the flours of the whole — 
country, as very little of the local supply comes from the wheat grown in the vicin- — 
ity. The data obtained, therefore, from the analyses of a large number of samples — 
bought in the open market may be relied upon as giving a fair indication of what 
a typical common market bulk flour is. The composition of such a typical flour, — 
as indicated by the data recently obtained, is approximately as follows: 


Per cent. 
WV IEE os anil oye AS GE ee SL Ok Wy Ea ee ae eee 12. 25 
Proteids (factor. 6.25) 65 2.2 cc te 2 os. 2 eee 10. 20 
TRIE, oF ee oe Pek ci a ee Oe nS a na a 24. 50 
rg erro be A Se lier) 1 cag ees Cc oe eae 9.25 
Bithar GstPaven oe keg si ome ee Cae eee 1.30 
NE hee ce hi oe ire RENN Me te), clog Dies eee SI 2 ts 60 
eGR es Bag, hain eh The ek ke 1a ee mae oe”. 30 
Carbohydrates. (factor 6.25)! s.....-.s28e fos. cu, eee 75. 65 
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BAKERS’ FLOUR. 


The typical American flour which is sold under the name of bakers’ flour, and 
which, as a rule, is regarded as somewhat inferior to the high-grade patent flours, 
has a composition which, as determined by the foregoing analyses, is approxi- 
mately represented by the following numbers: 


Per cent. 


GOD oe we hd ahais eaters Patil amee dhl take slike Gidw lcd re Us ae sane wae See eae 11.75 
Proteids (factor 6.25)... 2... PON athuteosdueaneacin wig a ap 12. 30 
SIE PAMENL no anki ne tadaadth feduan SLUMS Neen k tesivees Se eee 13.10 
et i, Te Se ee epee ot Ons ae RT ee SiC a me 
SI MERRIE cusd sacri in a Hiakdbiees, Ptah elepid cl wena swans 1.30 
ER tae ah inkt At tas gp & 9 Gham tke evsinem ates bs ekgnchs sade peal > 5 ahd w <a ea . 60 
RIGA SLES COM, LSMURLOE MSU cis ww.g dh aeccmeced miele) dotuiow f<ie aianwe 74.05 


To be noticed is the practically identical composition of the bakers’ flour with 
the high-grade patent flours. The chief differences are found in the fact that the 
bakers’ flours are drier, containing about 1 per cent less moisture. They have, 
too, a distinctly higher percentage of proteids as compared with the high-grade 
flours, due to the fact, doubtless, that large quantities of the outer part of the 
kernels enter into the composition of these flours. The quantities of gluten are 
more than correspondingly increased, which indicates that the glutinous part of 
the proteids tends to accumulate in flours of this character, and this is due to the 
nature of the milling process and to the separation of the various parts of the 
wheat kernel. The quantity of oilis also higher than in the high-grade flours, 
showing a less perfect degermination of the grain during the milling process. The 
ash is also slightly higher than in the high-grade flours, while the carbohydrates 
are somewhat lower, due to the higher percentage of proteids. 

In a general comparison of bakers’ flours with high-grade patent flours it is seen 
that the nutritive ratio is much narrower in the bakers’ flour, and the percentage 
of proteids higher. Judged by the common theories of nutrition, therefore, the 
bakers’ flour would make a bread better suited to the laboring man, while the 
high-grade patent flours would form a bread with a greater tendency to produce 
fat and animal heat. 


FLOUR OF SMALL MILLS. 


In another class wheat flours have been collected of the miscellaneous samples 
which were not capable of classification, by reason of their names or descriptions, 
with the three preceding grades of flours. These flours doubtless represent the 
product of small mills, and are derived from the most diversified sources. As 
would be expected, they show among themselves a considerable degree of 
variation, although the mean composition does not differ very greatly from that 
of the previously described grades. The typical flour of this miscellaneous class, 
judged by the data which have been obtained, has the following approximate 
composition : 


Per cent. 
ae RII ape eon ete En es ten aly Si Aes 12.85 
Erowids (factor 6.25) .... 22.2 .oe ede) Es eS ee ye 10.30 
a ee A A gs we » BE en EE at et een ose 26.80 
MESON... 20. bone eSaee a ee eae ore etd Oe eee 10.20 
DEEPEELTACG........ . .. co anmdnnh dae nee ctarein aCe bn ee ae 1.05 
Mae ee ice u ve tna nub bududehts~s Upheewaeeae tedeee eae nee aa tee 50 
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The important feature of such a typical flour is its almost exact identity, from 
a commercial point of view, with the high-grade patent flours. The averages of 
the two classes are so nearly alike that they could be interchanged with each other 
with no appreciable modification of chemical composition. This fact emphasizes 
in a most marked degree the points which have been brought out in the previous 
discussions; viz., that the commercial value of flour depends almost exclusively 
upon the nature of the milling process and upon the color and general appearance 
of the flour, and has little or nothing to do with nutritive properties. 


SELF-RAISING FLOORS. 


The small importance, from a commercial point of view, of a self-raising flour 
gives little encouragement for the endeavor to establish a typical standard for this 
class of nutrients. It is evident without discussion that the self-raising properties 
of a-flour are due to the incorporation therewith of some of the ordinary chemical 
leavening agents which are commonly used. In other words, by mixing with the 
flour an ordinary baking powder, or the essential leavening constituents thereof, 
the so-called self-raising flour is produced. This flour, it is evidently intended, 
should be used immediately for bread making without being subjected to any 
previous fermentation. 

Only a few samples of self-raising flours have been examined in the Depart- 
ment. A typical self-raising flour, representing nearly the mean of the samples 
examined, has the following composition : 


Per cent 
Mi Gisbere onc oss a3 So. . Bde gain eh Wn oo onl msn ee 12.30 
Proteidsa (factor 6:25). 6. ooknd to cond he ee se ee 10.10 
Moist elute: — ox an scans ccs oieecn cee ao eee ence ee ls ee 27.00 
Dry. mlaten..2. .cdden n= swsncwnnsew sewn ss Ses <5 «ogee eee oe 9. 65 
Tither extract . ck oan xc soccsk oeca ac sees ee ee .70 
Balt Sacer ee los ose hak went ches, eee ee 4.00 
Carbohydrates (factor.6.85) ... = <s- se wareeebeeecte <b ceee= see 72.90 


The principal variation in this flour from the others here noted is in the amount 
of ash. The normal quantity of ash is seen to be about 0.5 and the increase by the 
use of constituents to secure the raising of the loaf is 3.5 per cent. This seems to 
indicate, when considered in connection with other facts, that the better planis — 
to add the leavening agents to the flour at the time of baking. 7 


EFFECT UPON SOIL OF GROWING VARIOUS CROPS. 


The following tables show the amounts of the principal elements of fertility, 
namely, nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, removed by the principal field and 
garden crops of this country. By use of them the farmer can estimate with more 
assurance of accuracy than is usual, the condition in which his ground is left after 
cultivating and removing any crop included in the list. This is of especial value 
where commercial fertilizers are much used. 

As an example of the use proposed for the data here furnished: Suppose a — 
farmer takes from an acre of ground 30 bushels of barley. This would be 1,440 
pounds. Accordingly, there would be removed 14.40 x 1.51 21.744 pounds of 
nitrogen, 14.40 x .48=6.912 pounds of potash, and 14.40 x .08 1.152 of phos- 
phoric acid. If the farmer knows approximately how much of these elements his 
land contained at the beginning of the season, or how much he has added in the | 
shape of commercial fertilizers, he can judge whether it will be necessary to 
supply more of any or all of these elements for the next season. He also can 
better determine by an examination of the table what crop should come next in 
rotation. 
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Total amount of mineral matter and the amount of fertilizing constituents removed 
Srom the soil by certain field and garden crops. 


(The quantities of ash and fertilizing constituents are stated in pounds for the a of 
material given in column A. The percentages of water show whether the data given are 
for materials in the fresh or dried condition, 


—————————————————————————————— — 


Quantity of ashand fertilizing constituents 
contained in the weight of material 
given in column A. 


A. 


Weight 
of ma- Water. 
terial. 


Kind of crop. 


Phospho- 
oe ric acid. 
3 (P,Os) 


Pounds. Pounds. 
0. 29 


/ 
Ash. Nitrogen. 


Pounds, Pounds. 


Pounds| Per cent. 
100 93. 96 


Asparagus stems ! ............-- ‘ 0. 67 0.29 
Barley, grain ®,®,? 2... ccc ceenss 10, 8-14. 3 1.51-1.76 | 0.48- .60 0.79- .88 
Peas BTID Oe os Fe ot en as 
Roots (65-80 per cent of en- 2.1 -3.3 -§1-1.1 
tire plant). 
Leaves (20-35 per cent of 2. 7-10.0 9 -2.4 
entire plant). 
Oe ee ee eee 48 ll 
Ba OS eS ee : d é 51 Ok 
Clover (red and scarlet) ! .--.--. Te [pee Bee é . BE -46- .49 .B9 
(Trifolium pratense and in- 
carnatum.) 
Clover hay (red clover) !_....--. 2.20 g 
Clover pay (scarlet clover) } _.- 1.31 40 
Corn Cael ) kernels 2,3,1_...._.- 40- .51 .53- .70 
Corn (field) kernels and coh? _. 47 57 
Corn (sweet) kernels ®...... -.- 24 07 
Other parts required to pro- 
duce 100-pound kernels : 
Siiike: o/s i ve cn ieee coe 1.69 .58 
PROM ions Cro ceecsa esas .10 . 03 
MORIN ats oie cae uawelsc dene 5) . 05 
Stalks, husks, and cobs 2.02 . 66 
ORRIN ee Se eee i 2. 26 .73 
Corn (sweet) (quantity neces- 
sary to produce 100 pounds 
corn in the ear, including ; 
husk): 5 
WVORTIGIS cto ee aes. . 09 . 08 
Ore) ee ee ee ee Eee a .09 . 02 
Gis = Coes ese aioe a2 - Of .O1 
Kernels, cobs, and husks-- -- . 06 
BIAS. . aca eee as na conn 67 ~20 
OGRE. ost oe ose one eek . 89 .29 


Cotton (quantity producing 
100 pounds of lint): ® 


. PRD, 
SVESSS 


» Poker 
SAISRBE 


Totalrequired to produce 
100 pounds lint.......... 


he 
ie 
olin 


ee eee ee ere 


1 Bulletin No. 15, Office of Experiment Stations. 

2 Bulletin No. 45, Division of Chemistry, p. 53. 

3 Bulletin No. 13, pt. 9, Division of ier aod * 

4 Extremes of data given by Champion & Pellet and Stammer (Bulletin No. 27, Division of 
Chemistry); and by Zscheye and Schauer (Zeitschrift fiir Rittbenzucker Industrie, 1892, 738). 

5 Calculated from data given in Maine Station Report for 1889 and from the data derived 
therefrom and found in Bulletin No. 15 of the Office of Experiment Stations. 

® Bulletin No. 33, Office of Experiment Stations. 
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Total amount of mineral matter and the amount of fertilizing constituents venice 
trom the soil by certain field and garden crops—Continued, 


[The quantities of ash and fertitiving constituents are stated in pounds for the quantities of 
material given in column A. The percentages of water show whether the data given are 
for material in the fresh or dried condition. | 


‘Gomaiiie of ash and fertilizing constituents 
A. contained in the weight of material 
given in column A. 


eight} water, |—————_— 


Kind of crop. 


of ma- 
: Phospho- 
terial. Ash. Nitrogen. or ric acid. 
; (P205) 
Flax (crop grown on lacre):! |Pounds| Per cent. Pounds Pounds. 
TL, Se ne ee ns ee J Ft Poe eS b 7.87 
Needs 2 oe oe BL” | aes Sa IE : 20. 60 82.00 
tn ee eee ae eee S See OO nes . 13 .72 
Whole plait. ~. .~3< <.<.sc-clhs Wee” 1c wees eee 43. 77 40.59 
Flax (quantity producing 100 
pounds of fiber): 
Miraw.. 5.2.0socc cin Sb acest Gee eee 3. 84 1.31 
Ce, ae eS Lee pee a Re Se es 3.43 5.33 
eee oe haw es ee Se SOO lesa es oa . 02 12 
Whole Witt. o25. a5. cree 3) BO ieee cana 7.29 6.76 
Hemp (amount produced by 1 
acre): ! 
Ne ees Sean - ae sO hie ae 7 Sere ee eee ae eee 56. 46 18.70 
The ees See eS Wee see S008 kee. 3 Sh. ee Se eee 44.44 12.91 
CUEING? «coc ss bce ue ecce 1 O00 sla. Pa 2 er .40 1.61 
Whole plant... .. 2. <...: Bie 2a ee os ee a 101. 30 83.22 
Hemp (amount required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of fiber): 
Pe RS eee ee ee ‘Ss (07) Se Bran SEDER re SIT 5. 65 Lee 
STE tee ee a a aeetinacs Se) i SS OPERA. >) laren SS 4. 44 1.29 
Chere Ce ee ee Ti) ad, ee ee Meee acne SLE Ree . O4 -16 
Whole plant. 22.25. Se Ae) ee AOE ee) eS raked Sel Fe ' 10.13 3.32 
oo a | oo ————— SS SSS 
Bettuce. leaves?:...2. 22225 100 86.28) ~$3:71 |] |. _ ..86-1...2. 2202233 eee an 
Obs copay 2368 228 ot BP Se 100 10. 1-18. 2 56-. 62 . 82-. 85 
IPE Fo oo do tie eek Seane 100 87.4.) |j|j§«.T78|  . 88) c--<ccecsec) soe 
BAS) 8 So le Ce germs 100 87.55 10 04:8 
Barer 9s. occ ee ee 100 80. 34 . 62 19 
Potatoes, Irish, tubers ?__-.--_-- 100 79. 75 29 OT 
Potatoes, sweet, tubers ?_____--- 100 71. 26 37 08 
Pumpkins, whole fruit? _...--.-}| 100 _ 92.27 2 vs ' 
Rice, grain, unhulled .....--... { i a 5 “aT . - 
i ON eee ae eee ae 10. 6-14. 54 82 . 
Ranathod whole fruit? ..._..__- 100 04.88 | .41) «.01 }-5.23:50. SUS 
Sugar cane, leaves and tops re- 

See eae ET SS ls Eee. 2, 000 75.00 2.17 14 
Wimothy; hay? ...«.-.<s...3.-2.| J 7.52 - 90 589 
Tobacco: 

PON 2 ee eS See rere ae 8 100 7.5-11 2-6 4.7 °@ 
Stalks (30 to 50 pounds for 
each 100 pounds of leaf) *_-| 100 6.18 5. 02 .65 
Tomatoes, fruit? = 2s. Sos.23. 2 100 93. 64 at 05 
nwnins, rent *.2...-./- 65.02. 100 90. 46 39 -10 
Wheat, grain, winter §,?_____... 100 10. 6-14. 8 .61 oom 


1 Bulletin No. 94, oo 4, Ositornia Agric. Exp. Station. 
2 Bulletin No. 15, Office of Experiment Stations. 
3 Bulletin No. 45, Division of Chemistry, p. 53. 
4 Bulletin No. 13, pt.9, Division of Chemistry. 
5 Wolff's Aschen-Analysen. 
6 Bulletin No. 24 of the Louisiana Agric. Exp Station. 
7 Stubbs’s Sugar Cane, Vol. I, p. 123. 
§ Minima and Maxima of a large dumber of analyses sablahed in Bulletin No. 51 of the Vir- 
ginia Agric. Exp. Station. 
® Average of four analyses published in Bulletin No. 14 of the Virginia Agric. Exp. Station. 3 


RESTORATION OF FERTILITY OF SOIL. 


Soil from which the elements essential to the profitable growing of farm crop 7 
have been removed may be restored in a way to give ample returns for the 
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necessary labor. This may be by planting leguminous crops, as clover or cowpeas, 
by sowing commercial fertilizers, or by use of manure of farm animals. Exact 
calculations for results with leguminous crops are not available, but the amount 
of commercial fertilizer to be used and the benefit to be derived from farm 
animals may be reckoned from the following tables. 


Analyses of fertilizers. 


(The words “available phosphoric acid’ as used in this table denote that portion which is 
dissolved by neutral ammonium citrate solution under standard conditions. This indicates, 
as nearly as the chemist is able to determine at  aeniin the part of the phosphoric acid 
contained in the various fertilizers whic ® is readily available to growing plants hor the 
material in question is applied to the soil. In the case of dried blood, cotton-seed meal, and 
many other organic fertilizers, practic ayer all of the phosphoric acid becomes available as 
rapidly as it is liberated by the decay of these substances when placed in the soil. ] 


| availa. i Tnsolu- Total 

Material. Nitrogen. pene oes phosphoric | Potash. | Chlorine. 

e acid. acid. acid 

} 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. | 
1. Su plying rrogen: Percent. Perct. | Perct. | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
itrate of soda.............. ERS ee ere MEAs ad eee eR ha aS TES | Pie 3 
Sulphato of Renrionie cu ace aS 4 et ee leno spe salce wadmmca tee nnk SOR aie, ee ee 
BOO Ine erae).-1e LOM oc ool) ook lo cc cad ecco e eeeceuleoce Se 
Dried blood rie rade). .... “0 i oe ee aa Sc foc bee eee Sealine ee 
Concentrate 4: a ee 0 Ae i ee (ie ee | eee Oey ene ee ees ee ae 
Tankago (bone) .-.--..-...-...- 5 oe: ial | | ty RE: | en Uy OO Ne leeches ene eee 
ries Hah scrap. =.=. 2ice: yee tk eel | emer 6 to 8 Les : 
Cotton-seed meal........---- CiGCG rare ee lee Bol. de 1.5to 2 2to 3 MRL EE 
Castor pomace.............-. a ee ee a eee Pe Ly bo: se. Lato. Bio bs 


2. Supplying phosphoric acid: 
Saath Caroline rock phos- 
OS TIN Foe ae oa aes ales PR | See A apse 2.) | Bea POLOEO | eo —LOgo* «Tt. . ote hee eee 
sénth Carolina rock super- 
sonth¢ ate (dissolved 


uth Carolina rock phos- 

ppake Sp POE PTS fet EM ee Bae SR ae arf i2t01d |. te 31 18. to1B 4, -..222 2. eee ee 
Florida land BSCE IPOIG Ds oot. - ooh teat nae Wie oc 2 Se. t0de: 1:53. tose § |.-2<c20..5. eases 
florida pebble phosphate -.-|.............|-.....-..| 26to0 8 | 26 to8B — j..-... 22.2 pisces? =o 
FPloridas superphosphate (dis- 

solved Florida phosphate) -|_....._..-.-- 146016): Tito. 21 16! toD0 > uss 2 Se eee 
eee nies 7s afi sr 8 kos eat es ee B274086')'82: to36  |.-b.. 22s ) Pe ay 
Boneblack pene pce 

(dissolved honevuiaek) ...--1............1 teas | te’ Ss 27° tel@ - 1......- 2.0 eee 
Ground DONG. _..22 5252-2 ....) 2.060 £O 6 tO 3: lb tons, |: tote... ke 
Stesmed: pone. |... -- 2205... -- 1.5to 2.5 610 Si 16toR | tee ss A eee 
Dissolved bone. .-.......-..--- 2 to 3 Me 1) Ste 8 VIS Vtoh:! bela ame 
py Cy. Sn PePera aera, rs See) FE Let fe Et ee | ee Be ns ee 

3. Supplying potash: 

DEPRES OE ORME 65 sins wind > isp doe Reena Taney Eee tae diese: 50 45 to48 

btadek. of potash (high 
rian Tien CV aap. 555 Bed Pe ee re tae eles fis 8 os lk ag AE ope: Sank 48 to 52 5to L5 
Sulphate of potashand mag- 

MONS Ook os neo cake neo sdu cs ahh al ake nt one aie Manet. eee eee 26 to 30 1.5to 2.5 
BRINGS « . bso Coos ek ens oe pee OE WAGE la ee eee oe ee eee 12to12.5 |30 to32 
ee EN ET SN BRM eMOR NEN TINEA Fk 9 lage ger trae 16to2 42 to46 
Gottea-hull ashes *2 32006 ee 2. a ee ee ae 7 to 9 BtoB \') sts 
Wood sahes funleachadg) 2. oh. eck iced tone poe al'teeca oe es toe 2to.8. bask uae 
Wrood ashes tleosched)'*. 2 store ae oe eee ee wo eee Ito RG Vite 2°" Se 
TODECCO BOING n.d ict ae ache a® By Dibadess andes a 3 to 5 5to 8 ao ae 

FARM MANURES. 
Cattle excrement (solid, fresh) -- EO [eansicecealte sce eee Prn i (eee ce 
Gathosrine (fresh). ..-...:i.i<c6h Be GeO eee os 3 ae a ee AR A 08 ce Fe ag 
Hen manure (fresh)---..-.---..- 6 as (ee ates: VE o. bee eee 
Horas excrement (solid). ........})' |) -’ (AMAR ho od 17 ots Dia ee a 
Horse urine (fresh) -- ed Et eS Ie | SS eel Ey ae aie ie cy | al ee eee - eee 
Human excrement (solid). .....- DOO ee esee eh Ss 1.09 L-  e ee 
PANN: & oy onan as ota ane 6G) latitenstwloecne neae 4 Be ee ee 
Pigeon manure (dry)---.----.--- ST VEE Ee eee 1.90 Ek eee ere 
Sheep excrement (aolid, fresh).<f = \ (Gp seseeabenteksa gcse -3l Ps) Sear 
Sheep urine (fresh) --..--- yee eS ee O01 3.96 fa e 
Swine excrement (solid, fresh) - SS ee -41 oe |.kose oo 
Swine urine (fresh)-.--.-..-...-.-..- 8 Se eee 07 «BB | cess eee 
. Barnyard manure (average) --.-.- ee ee | eee 32 AS cack are 


1In good Thomas slag at least 80 per cent of the phosphoric acid should be soluble in ammonium 
istrate: that is, available. 

2Cotton-hull ashes contain about 10 per cent of lime, unleached wood ashes 30 to 3 per cent. 
and leached wood ashes 35 to 40 per cent. 
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BARNYARD MANURE, 


Barnyard manure contains all the fertilizing elements required by plants in 
forms that insure plentiful crops and permanent fertility to the soil. It not only 
enriches the soil with the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash which it contains, 
but it also renders the stored-up materials of the soil more available, improves the 
mechanical condition of the soil, makes it warmer, and enables it to retain more 
moisture or to draw it up from below. 


Amount and value of manure produced by different farm animals 


{New York Cornell Experiment Station. ] 


Per 1,000 pounds of live weight. 


eke Value of 
nimal. manure 
Amount | Value per Value Ree 
per day. day.! per ton. 
ES @ yee 
Pounds. Cents. 
Shaan na et ta ceewcannasduieinne sce cneee eee Bt. | 7.2 $3. 30 
Onl wot: eo ee ee ee eee 67.8 6.2 2.18 
Pig fe RE ROTI ES  e Aa e 83.6 16.7 3.29 
Cowen. = 2 we See Re pe ae ae ee 74.1 8.0 2. 02 
Ls ivy: Ape eee: eer Ey ETE BE WAR eA wre eee SE CLS kaa) 48.8 7.6 2.21 


1 Valuing nitrogen at 15 cents, phosphoric acid at 6 cents, and potash at 4} cents per pound. 


Barnyard manure is a very variable substance, its composition and value 
depending principally upon (1) age and kind of animal; (2) quantity and quality 
ot food; (3) proportion of litter, and (4) method of management and age of 
manure. 

Value of manure as affected by kind of animal and of feed.—Mature animals 
neither gaining nor losing weight excrete practically all the fertilizing constitu- 
ents consumed in the food. Growing animals and milch cows excrete from 50 to 
75 per cent of the fertilizing constituents of the food; fattening or working animals 
from 90 to 95 per cent. Asregards the fertilizing value of equal weights of manure 
in its normal condition, farm animals probably stand in the following order: Poul- 
try, sheep, pigs, horses, cows. 

The amounts of fertilizing constituents in the manure stand in direct relation 
to those in the food. As regards the value of manure produced, the concentrated 
feeding stuffs, such as meat scrap, cotton-seed meal, linseed méal, and wheat bran, 
stand first, the leguminous plants (clover, peas, etc.) second, the grasses third, 
cereals (oats, corn, etc.) fourth, and root crops, such as turnips, beets, and mangel- 
wurzels, last. 

Saving of manure.—Barnyard manure is a material which rapidly undergoes 
loss. When it is practicable to haul the manure from the stalls and pen and spread 
it on the field at frequent intervals the losses of valuable constituents need not be 
very great; but when the manure must be stored for some time preservatives may 
be used with profit. The loss from destructive fermentation may be almost 
entirely prevented by the use of absorbents, such as superphosphate and kainite, 
and especially by keeping the manure moist and excluding the air. 


Amounts of different preservatives to be wsed per head daily. 


eo pore Per cow, | Per pig, | Persheep, 


Preservative. 


pounds 


weight. weight. | weight. 


weight. 


Ounces. 
Summer nnosphate. 24.20.25 6s Boe eo eae 
NR oes oo eA ihe a ents ess nada panamece ee eONS 
ORRIN ten Soe eS oe Ee 2 Fo cya SE 


u » {880 pounds’)220 pounds’|110 poun 3? : 
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If kainite is used, it should be applied to the fresh manure and covered with 
litter, so that it does not come in contact with the feet of the animals. All pre- 
servatives are more effective if applied before decomposition gets in. 

Loss from leaching may be prevented by storage under cover or in pits. 
Extremes of moisture and temperature are to be avoided, and uniform and mod- 
erate fermentation is the object to be sought. To this end it is advisable to mix 
the manure from the different animals thoroughly in the heap and keep the mass 
compact. 

Use of manure.—Barnyard manure is justly held in high esteem as a general 
fertilizer, but it has a forcing effect when fresh, and is therefore better suited to 
grasses and forage plants than to plants grown for seed, such as cereals. Direct 
applications, especially to root crops, such as sugar beets, potatoes, or tobacco, 
often prove injurious. This result can, as a rule, be avoided by applying the 
manure some months before the planting of the crop or by using only well-rotted 
manure, 

Barnyard manure is not applied to fruit trees with the same good results that 
attend its use in the case of field crops, garden truck, etc. It does not stimulate 
fruiting to the same extent as do the mineral fertilizers. Its tendency is to pro- 
duce a large growth but a poor quality of fruit. Orangés, in particular, become 
coarse, thick skinned, and sour under its influence. 

As a rule, the best results are likely to be obtained by using commercial fer- 
tilizing materials in connection with barnyard manure, either in compost or 
separately. 


DISTANCES APART FOR PLANTING FRUITS IN COMMERCIAL 
PLANTATIONS. 


The distances suitable for fruit trees and plants in commercial plantations vary 
considerably in different regions. The more important factors in determining 
the proper distance for any given species are, the fertility of the soil, the supply of 
soil moisture, the habit of growth and relative vigor of the varieties, and the 
necessity of providing sufficient space for operating spraying machinery in com- 
bating insects and fungi. Observation of local practice affords the safest guide 
in doubtful cases. 


Distance Distance Distance 
in feet. || in feet in feet. 
4a = = SE 
SMe casters see an * a | Cherries, sour -.-.--- SG - AEIIIONICE Ve be soma eee | 5 ns Bo 
x x > ar 
G26 10 PORCibs so.20) sess es Wm 20 I GHOREIMG, +2 2.25225. 40 x 40 
Apple, dwarf ........- 15 X 15 20 X 16 30 X 30 
10 x 10 18 x 18 20 XK 20 
Peet 24 X 24 |) 13 X 13 || Pecan .......-....---- 50 x 50 
20-56: 20P tl Pla tes Sos oes. oe 20 X 20 40 «x 40 
16 x 16 18 x 18 | Wednrits.02 ssae~0s 50 x 50 
Pear, dwarf.-..........| 16 x 16 ' 16 x 16 | 40 x 40 
Q a x br |: ae ae eee eee = x = ! Blackberries--.---.---- : *< 
(LOL 6 2 eee eS x Xx > 
2 X 12 || Kaki -....-.---...--.- 20 X 20 | Raspberries --..-..-.-- | 6x 4 
J EEO a 2 x 30 OU VGrass ita re % = | Ak ce ce and goose- | | - be , 
« 25 | Da yerries. 16x 
20 x 20 |, Orange andlemon..-| 30 X 30 || Strawberries ---.....- bell DOG A 
Cherries, sweet---.-.-- 30 x 30 | 25 X 25 |} uh oes 
24 X 24 || Grapednebelsdain cst 8 X 10 || ae bee 
6x 8 1 Cranberries ......... | 2X 2 


REVIEW OF WEATHER AND CROP CONDITIONS, SEASON OF 1897. 
[From Climate and Crop Division, Weather Bureau. } 


An elaborate and detailed review of the weather and crop conditions of the 
United States, during the period of planting, cultivation, and harvesting, for 
obvious reasons can not be given in the few pages to which this paper is limited. 

1 Aag7——44 
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The following summary, therefore, is confined to a brief discussion of the condi- 
tion of the more important staples and marked climatic features during the erop 
season of 1897, and the presentation of meteorological tables and diagrams show- 
ing the departures from normal temperature and precipitation during the period 
from January 1 to October 25. 

An explanation of the diagrams and more detailed reference to the temperature 
and rainfall data contained in the tables will be found at the end of this paper, 


SUMMARY OF THE SEASON, BY WEEKS. 


March was « very wet month in the States of the central valleys and on the 
central and north Pacific coasts, while there was more than the average precipi- 
tation over much the greater part of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The month averaged colder than usual in the valleys of the Upper Missouri and 
Red River of the North, throughout the Rocky Mountain region, and on the 
Pacific coast, the first and second decades being exceptionally cold from Minne- 
sota westward, the average temperature for the week ending the 15th ranging 
from 20° to 35° below the normal in Montana, the Dakotas, and northern Minne- 
sota. In all districts east of the Mississippi River and from the Lower Missouri 
River southward to the Gulf coast and Rio Grande Valley, the month averaged 
milder than usual, the temperature excess ranging from 3° to 6° per day over the 
greater part of the territory named. 

Farming operations were retarded by wet weather in the States of the central 
valleys, and at the close of the month the season was considered backward, 
notwithstanding there was an excess in temperature. By the close of the month 
some corn had been planted as far north as Tennessee and the southern portions 
of Missouri and Kansas, while farther south greater progress had been made, — 
planting in Texas and northern Louisiana being about completed. Cotton plant- 
ing in Texas had progressed favorably, and some had been planted in South ~ 
Carolina, but in other States of the cotton belt practically no planting had been | 
dong up to the close of the month. Wheat was winter killed to some extent in 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ohio, and in Michigan an d 
Indiana the crop sustained damage by floods, but in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan-— 
sas, and Texas it was in promising condition. 

By April 12 corn planting was finished in portions of the more southerly States 
and was in progress as far north as Missouri and Virginia, but preparations toe ce 
planting in Tennessee and the States of the Ohio Valley were much retarde: fy 
by excessive moisture. Some improvement was reported in the condition o: of 
winter wheat in Missouri, and in portions of Indiana, and in Kansas, Oklahoma, — 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, the Virginias, and Maryland the crop was grow-- 
ing finely, with favorable conditions reported from Ohio, southern ea 
and Nebraska. By the middle of April but little spring wheat had been soy 
and seeding was principally confined to the southern portion of the spring-wi ‘ 
region, none having been sown in North Dakota, where the soil was too wet. 
Cotton planting was more general and was in active progress over the central 
portions of the cotton belt, some having been planted as far north as No: h 
Carolina. The week ending April 12 having proved unusually cool throughout 
the Gulf States and central valleys, with frosts as far south as the northern 
portions of the Gulf States from the 8th to the 10th, garden products and frur ts 
sustained some injury and cotton in Texas was unfavorably affected. j 

The week ending April 19 was also abnormally cool throughout the cent ral 
and southern portions of tho country, with freezing temperature as far south a 
the Lower Missouri and Ohio valleys, further retarding corn planting, but in New 
England and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast States it was milder than 
usual. At this date the condition of winter wheat in the principal winter-whea 


“Th 
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States of the central valleys was very unpromising, and in Wisconsin, Llinois, 
and Indiana considerable was plowed up for other crops. By this time some 
spring wheat had been seeded in the uplands of the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
where, however, excessive moisture continued to delay seeding, but good progress 
had been made in Iowa and seeding was about completed in Nebraska. Some 
oats had been sown in South Dakota and Michigan, while farther south, includ- 
ing the Atlantic coast States, the bulk of the crop had been sown. Owing to 
excessive moisture, some rotting was reported from Ohio and Illinois, but the 
outlook for oats was generally favorable, exceptionally so in the Southern States. 
Cotton planting was in progress in Oklahoma, southeastern Missouri, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas, and was nearing completion over central and southern Mis- 
sissippi. The cool weather continued injurious in Texas. 

The temperature conditions of the week ending April 26 were very favorable, 
but there was too much rain in the States of the Missouri and Upper Mississippi 
valleys. 

The succeeding week (ending May 3) was too cool throughout the States of the 
central valleys, but the light rainfall in the valleys of the Upper Mississippi, the 
Red River of the North, and the Missouri afforded favorable opportunity for 
farm work, which had been much delayed in consequence of excessive rains the 
previous week. In the Rocky Mountain States and in Oregon this week was 
decidedly favorable, but it was somewhat too cool in Washington. 

The week ending May 10 was exceptionally favorable in the States of the Upper 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys, both for farm work and growth of crops, but in 
the Southern States the conditions were less favorable, being too cool, and in 
some sections too dry. Under the favorable conditions prevailing in the principal 
corn States planting was being pushed rapidly, and was in progress as far north 

as southern New England, Michigan, and South Dakota. In the Middle Atlantic 
- States and southward of the Ohio and Lower Missouri rivers corn planting was 
generally nearing completion. In the Southern States insects were reported 
numerous and destructive to corn, which was also unfavorably affected by the low 
temperatures and in some sections by drought. Spring-wheat seeding was practi- 
cally completed over the northern portion of the spring-wheat region, and over 
the central and southern portions the early sown had a good start and was grow- 
ing well. Winter wheat continued promising in the Middle Atlantic States, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and some improvement was reported from Ohio and Indi- 
ana. In Oregon and Washington the outlook for winter wheat was very promising, 
but in California the crop had been greatly injured by hot winds. Cotton made 
slow progress over the central and eastern portions of the cotton belt, the weather 
being too cool, and complaints of insects and bad stands were quite general, while 
the effects of drought were unfayorabie in some sections. In Texas, however, the 
condition of the crop was generally improved, but it was suffering for rain over 
the southern and eastern portions of the State. 

The week ending May 17 in the central valleys was favorable for farming 
operations, but too cool for rapid germination and growth. On the Atlantic coast 
the temperature conditions were more favorable, which, with abundant rains, 
caused rapid advance of crops, but farm work was retarded to some extent as a 
result of excessive moisture. In the States of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions the weather conditions of this week were exceptionally favorable. 

The week ending May 24 was generally favorable for farm work, but in the 
States of the central valleys, lake region, and Middle Atlantic coast cool nighis 
proved unfavorable for some crops, while need of rain began to be felt in the cen- 
tral Mississippi and Lower Missouri valleys and in the South Atlantic States. 
Cotton experienced a general improvement in Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Georgia, but cool nights proved injurious in Tennessee and Mississippi. In 
Indiana and Ohio, where corn planting had been much retarded, rapid progress 
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was made. Planting was well advanced in Michigan, and continued in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. Considerable replanting was necessary in 
Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, and portions of Kansas. Winter wheat 
continued in promising condition in the Middle Atlantic States and Tennessee, 
but the outlook in Kentucky was less favorable. In Illinois the condition of the 
crop was so poor that some fields were plowed up for corn. During this week 
spring wheat made good progress except in North Dakota, where little improve- 
ment was experienced. 

The week ending May 31 was generally unfavorable, being much too cool in all - 
districts east of the Rocky Mountains and too dry in the Southern States, while — 
excessive rains in New England retarded farm work. On the Pacific coast this — 
week was favorable in California and Washington, but too dry in Oregon. 

The week ending June 7 was unseasonably cool and unfavorable to crop growth ~ 
throughout the central valleys, Lake Region, New England, and the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, but in the Southern States the temperature conditions were more — 
favorable. On the Pacific coast rain was badly needed. 

By the middle of June corn, while generally backward, had made good progress _ 
in the principal corn States, but as a result of cool weather and frosts, suffered — 
serious injury in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota; and in New England, 
the northern portions of the Middle Atlantic States, and the Upper Ohio Valley its 
growth was retarded. The cotton crop experienced a general improvement 
throughout the cotton belt, and was generally clean, with insects less numerous, 
It however needed warm, dry weather over northern Texas and showers in other 
sections of the State. Except on the Pacific coast, winter wheat had made further ~ 
improvement, and harvesting was in progress in southern Kansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois, having been nearly completed in some of the more southerly States. O n 
the Pacific coast the condition of winter wheat was only fair in Oregon; in Cali- 
fornia high temperatures had proved injurious, but the reports from Washington 
were more favorable. Spring wheat was reported as improved in Minnesota an 1 
North Dakota, where the effects of low temperature had been injurious, 

Except over the central Rocky Mountain region and California, where it wai 
unseasonably cool, the week ending June 21 was generally favorable for the 
growth and cultivation of crops. re 

While somewhat too cool for the best results in the more northerly district 
with excessive heat in the Southern States, damaging local storms in portions 0} 
New Jersey, Alabama, Kentucky, and Missouri, and need of rain in portions of of 
the Ohio Valley, Gulf States, western Kansas, and Colorado, the week ending 
June 28 was, upon the whole, favorable for the growth and cultivation of ¢ es 
and the harvesting of grain. Cotton made rapid growth in Oklahomaand Tes 
and a general improvement was reported from other portions of the cotton regio; 
although in the central and eastern portions the plant was reported small 
backward, and a general rain was much needed over the central and western po r- 
tions. Corn made further improvement in the principal corn States, having m a ‘ 
rapid growth in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, In ~ 7 
more northerly sections, however, the crop continued backward, and hot winds ii 
Texas and drought in Arkansas and the east Gulf States rendered the outlook les 
favorable than previously reported. Winter-wheat harvesting continued unde 
favorable conditions. By this date (June 28) harvesting was in progress a " 
north as the southern portion of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and the cron 
maturing rapidly in the more northerly sections. Excessive rains caused § 
injury to the wheat in shock, and harvesting in California was somewhat retat 4 
by cool weather and showers over the northern part of the State, while Oreg 
and Washington experienced beneficial rains. Spring wheat generally ni 
favorable progress and the early sown was heading. 
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In the States of the central valleys, Lake Region, and New England the week 
ending July 5 was very favorable, the high temperatures being especially benefi- 
cial to corn. In the Southern States the conditions were, however, less propitious, 
excessive heat and absence of rain proving injurious to most crops. In the prin- 
cipal corn States, corn made rapid growth, but in the Southern States it was 
suffering for rain, while in Missouri excessive rains retarded cultivation. The 
bulk of the winter-wheat crop was harvested south of the fortieth parallel; i. e., 
about the latitude of the central portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Harvest- 
ing in Missouri was retarded by heavy rains, which caused further damage to 
grain in shock. In Nebraska good progress had been made with winter-wheat 
harvest, which was about to begin in Michigan. In California, the grain was 
reported as shrunken less as a result of hot winds than had been anticipated. 

The week ending July 12 was exceptionally warm over the greater part of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains, but was generally favorable, except in 
some of the Southwestern States, which were much in need of rain. In all 
States of the central valleys corn made rapid growth, and cultivation was fin- 
ished, except in the more northerly sections. Over the central and eastern por- 
tions of the cotton belt there was a general improvement in the condition of 
cotton, but in Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas it was suffering from drought; 
picking had begun in Texas. Winter-wheat harvesting continued in the more 
northerly sections east of the Rocky Mountains and in California, and had begun 
in Oregon. Spring wheat continued in promising condition over the northern 
portion of the spring-wheat region, but its condition was somewhat less favor- 
able over the southern portions, hot winds having affected the crop injuriously 
in portions of South Dakota and rust having caused damage to some extent in 
Iowa; the outlook in Oregon and Washington continued excellent. During this 
week light frosts occurred in Idaho and Nevada, but caused no serious damage. 

While the week ending July 19 was generally favorable, some damage resulted 
from excessive rains and local storms in portions of New York, New Jersey, and 
northeastern Alabama, and the drought continued in portions of North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Kansas. In the principal corn States of 
the central valleys, with the exception of portions of Kansas and Missouri, corn 
made favorable progress, the reports indicating rapid growth in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
but it was not altogether well cultivated in the last-named State. There was a 
general improvement in the condition of cotton in the central and eastern portion 
of the cotton belt, and also in portions of the western section. In Texas, however, .- 
rain was needed, and cotton was shedding badly in some localities in the central 
and southern portions of the State. Winter-wheat harvest east of the Rocky 
Mountains was completed, except in the more northerly sections, and harvesting 
continued on the Pacific coast, the weather conditions in Washington and Ore- 
gon being very favorable. Some spring wheat had been harvested in Nebraska 
and it was ripening in lowa and Oregon; in the Dakotas the weather conditions 
were not favorable for the late sown; in Minnesota a splendid crop was promised 
on the highlands, but the outlook on the lowlands was less favorable. 

The week ending July 26 was very favorable to agricultural interests on the 
Pacific coast and generally in the States of the central valleys, east Gulf, south and 
middie Atlantic coast, but over portions of New England, and the valleys of the 
Ohio and Red River of the North there was too much rain, while drought pre- 
vailed over the greater part of Texas and in portions of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Kansas. Excessive rains caused damage to grain in shock in portions of the Ohio 
Valley, Tennessee, and middle Atlantic States, and severe and damaging local 
storms occurred in portions of New England, New York,and New Jersey. Corn 
continued to make rapid growth in the States of the central valleys, Lake Region, 
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New England, and the middle Atlantic coast, but in central and southern Kansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana it was suffering serious injury from drought. Cotton 
generally made favorable progress, although complaints of rust and shedding — 
were received from portions of the eastern section,and drought was causing the 
bolls to open prematurely in southern Texas. Owing to excessive rains this week 
was not favorable for completing winter-wheat harvest where unfinished in some 
of the more northerly sections, and spring wheat sustained injury by heavy rains 
in North Dakota. In Minnesota, except on lowlands, and in South Dakota the 
outlook for spring wheat was promising; in Washington and Oregon the crop 
was nearing maturity in excellent condition. } 

The weather conditions of the week ending August 2 were generally favorable 
in the south Atlantic and east Gulf States and in the Ohio and Upper Mississippi — 
valleys and upper lake region, but in New England and over the greater portion _ 
of the middle Atlantic States, including western New York and portions of the — 
Upper Ohio Valley it was too wet, while the States of the Lower Missouri Valley — 
suffered seriously from hot, dry winds, and drought prevailed over the greater — 
part of Texas and in portions of Arkansas, Tennessee,and Louisiana. The con- 
ditions on the Pacific coast continued favorable. Much injury was done to the 
hay crop and to maturing and shocked grain by heavy rains in New England 
and portions of the middle Atlantic States. Considerable plowing for fall seeding 
was done in Illinois, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

In the States of the central valleys and in the Atlantic coast and east Gulf — 
districts the week ending August 9 was generally favorable, but portions of — 
Missouri, western Tennessee, Mississippi, and Kentucky suffered from drought — 
and excessive heat. In the west Gulf States the week was very unfavorable, 
owing to excessive heat and drought. On the Pacific coast the general conditions 
were favorable, although very warm in Oregon and Washington. Corn continued 
to make favorable progress and, while rains proved beneficial in Nebraska and 
Kansas, the crop had been permanently injured in portions of these States. Aft 
this time it was estimated that the bulk of the crop would be safe from injury by 
frost by September 15, and that the late planted would be safe by October 1 : 
Except over portions of North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, where cotton made fair progress, this week was not favorable for 
cotton, complaints of shedding being general over the southern portions of th 
belt, while worms and rust were reported from some sections. In Texas, Louis- 
iana,and Arkansas cotton on uplands was suffering from drought. Picking w 18 
becoming general over the central and southern portions of the cotton region, an 
‘‘ first” bales were marketed in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Florida. 
Spring-wheat harvest in the Dakotas and Minnesota was well advanced, but was 
delayed by rains to some extent in South Dakota, where a part of the crop, whieh 
was overripe, sustained injury. Very favorable reports concerning wheat } 
tinued from Oregon and Washington, although hot winds in the last-named Sta ie 
were detrimental. : 

rought continued in portions of Missouri, Tennessee, and southern Texas, and 
the need of rain began to be felt in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and portions of Vil 
ginia and North Carolina during the week ending August 16, while there was toc 
much rain in New England. The conditions were generally favorable for crop 
in the Southern States, in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
Michigan, Ohio, and in the Middle Atlantic States. On the North Pacific coas 
the week, although very warm, was favorable for harvesting. In the prineipa 
corn States of the central valleys the weather was not wholly favorabie, veing te 
cool and over a large area too dry. Good rains, however, improved the corn er 
in Kansas and Nebraska. The week was generally favorable to cotton, exce] ot 
North Carolina and portions of South Carolina, Missouri, and southern Te 
where it suffered from drought, but generous rains over the greater part 0 é4 
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cotton belt arrested premature opening and shedding. The spring-wheat harvest 
was about finished this week in South Dakota and southern Minnesota and was 
progressing in the northern part of the latter State and in North Dakota, where 
heavy rains caused injury to overripe grain and interfered with harvesting. 
Spring-wheat harvest was also in progress under favorable conditions in Oregon 
and Washington, 

The week ending August 23 was very unfavorable in the States of the central 
valleys, Lake Region, New England, and over the greater part of the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States, more particularly to the important staples corn and cotton. 
This week was marked by exceptionally low temperatures over the greater part 
of the country east of the Rocky Mountains, and light frosts occurred in the lake 
region and Upper Mississippi Valley. Drought continued over portions of the 
Virginias, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, and southwestern Texas, and 
began to be felt in portions of Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, while 
excessive rains caused damage along the Gulf and South Atlantic coasts. On the 
Pacific coast and in the Rocky Mountain region the week was generally favor- 
able, although unusually warm in Oregon and Washington. Spring-wheat har- 
vest continued in northern Minnesota and the Dakotas, but was delayed by local 
rain in North Dakota, where some of the overripe wheat was lost. Wheat harvest 
continued under favorable conditions in Oregon and Washington, being well 
advanced in Oregon. 

The succeeding week, ending August 30, proved too ccol in the lake region and 
New England and too dry in the States of the central valleys, but in the Middle 
and South Atlantic and Gulf States and generally throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific coast regions it was favorable. Early corn matured rapidly 
in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota, but the crop made 
slow progress in Dlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and the 
late crop was generally needing warmth and moisture. <As a result of the 
rains of the previous week, late corn in the Gulf States was greatly improved. 
The general absence of rain in the Southern States during this week was very 
favorable for cotton picking, which became general over the central portions of 
the cotton belt, but the crop as a whole did not make favorable progress, although 
it did well in some sections. This week marked the practical completion of the 
wheat harvest in the northern portion of the spring-wheat region. In Washing- 
ton and Oregon the weather proved especially favorable for thrashing the heavy 
wheat crop harvested in those States. Owing tothe dry condition of the soil, 
plowing for fall seeding made slow progress in the States of the central valleys 
and lake region, but the soil and weather conditions were more favorable in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States, where considerable progress was 
made. Some wheat was sownin Kansas, Michigan, and in the Middle Atlantic 
coast States. 

September 6 closed an exceptionally warm week in the States of the Missouri 
and central Mississippi valleys and middle Rocky Mountain slope, where the aver- 
age daily temperature excess ranged from 6 to 15 degrees per day. In the central 
valleys and Southern States this week proved unfavorable, owing to the general 
absence of rain and prevalence of high temperatures. Hot, dry winds caused 
injury in the States of the lower Missouri and central Mississippi valleys, while 
rains, unusually heavy for the season, in Oregon and Washington interfered with 
harvesting and thrashing in those States, but caused no sericus injury to grain. 
Corn was very unfavorably affected in the principal corn-producing States, the 
high temperature and absence of rain having checked the growth of the late crop 
and caused premature ripening, while hot winds proved injurious, particularly in 
the States of the lower Missouri Valley. The conditions, however, in the Lake 
Region, Ohio Valley, New England, and tLe Middle Atlantic States were more 
favorable to corn, and the crop generally did well. The general condition of 
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cotton was less favorable than in the previous week, there being a marked deteriora- — 
tion in the condition of the crop in portions of the middle and eastern sections of 
the cotton belt, the absence of rain causing it to open rapidly and to some extent — 
prematurely. In portions of south and southwest Texas, however, showers 
improved late cotton and the ‘‘ top” crop, but over the northern portions of the 
State the conditions were unfavorable except for picking, which progressed — 
rapidly. 

From September 6 to 13 exceptionally high temperatures prevailed in nearly © 
all districts east of the Rocky Mountains, with a general absence of rain, except — 
showers, in the Gulf States and upper lake region. With sufficient moisture, 
the conditions would have been most favorable to corn, but in the important — 
corn States the crop, more particularly late planted, suffered seriously by being | 
prematurely ripened. By this time much of the crop was safe from frost end 
cutting had begun. Cotton suffered further injury, and its general condition 
was less favorable than in the preceding week, marked deterioration occurring in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Heat and drought 
over the greater part of the cotton belt stopped growth and caused much prema- 
ture opening and shedding, while rains in Florida retarded picking. Scattered 
heavy rains also interfered with picking in portions of Texas, and caused slight 
damage by washing out open cotton in some places, but proved beneficial where 
the crop was still growing. In portions of central and southern Texas late cotton 
and the ‘‘top” crop were seriously damaged by rust and insects. Throughout © 
the cotton belt cotton opened freely and picking made rapid progress, the indica- 
tions pointing to completion of picking earlier than usual. Plowing and seeding 
of fall grain were much delayed, except in New England and portions of the 
Middle Atlantic States, where the soil conditions were favorable. 

The week ending September 20 was warmer than usual, except in New Englan 1 | 
and over the eastern Rocky Mountain slope, where it was cooler. It proved fav- ; 
orable for ripening and securing crops, but in the central Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys, Tennessee, and over portions of the South Atlantic States it was too di ry 
for fallowing and seeding. Corn continued to mature rapidly, but in some of f 
more important corn-producing States the late crop did not fill well, and the 
reports indicated that much would be chaffy. Cutting progressed rapidly und 
favorable conditions and promised to be practically completed in some of che 
more important corn States by the close of the month. On the Pacific coast 
weather conditions were favorable, the absence of rain in California being espe 
cially advantageous for curing raisins and drying fruit.. Cotton continued to 
open rapidly and picking was vigorously pushed, the reports indicating _ t 
much the greater part of the crop over the central and eastern portions of fl 
belt would be secured by the middle of October. In Texas picking was inte 
rupted over the greater part of the State by rains, which, while damaging ops 
cotton, proved beneficial to the late crop. Cotton also sustained some dam - 
- from rains in Florida during this week. ua 

The period from September 21 to 27 was practically rainless from the Miss 
sippi River westward, and only light showers fell over the region from the G1 rea 
Lakes to the east Gulf coast. On the South Atlantic coast, however, and in p or- 
tions of New England and the Middle Atlantic States, the rainfall exceeded # 
average, being very heavy in Florida, eastern Georgia, and South Carolin na 
_ Upon the whole, the week was very favorable for maturing and gathering cr 
but like the preceding weeks, it was very unfavorable for germination of s 
grain, as well as for fallowing and seeding, which were much aclayaull 
erally throughout the Central and Western and in some of the Southern Sta 
In Nebraska, however, a large acres ze of wheat had been sown, and much ¢ 
was up and looking well. In the A uantic coast States the conditions were 3 
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favorable for fall seeding, with which work satisfactory progress was made. 
The frosts of the early part of this week proved injurious to late corn in portions 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New York, but farther west no serious 
injury was reported. Cotton picking was pushed forward rapidly in all sections 
of the cotton belt, although interrupted somewhat in the Carolinas, eastern 
Georgia, and Florida by heavy rains. The crop suffered further deterioration in 
Arkansas and portions of Mississippi and Louisiana, and was damaged from rains 
in the Carolinas. 


SEASONAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL CONDITIONS, 


During the period covered by the weékly climate and crop bulletins, from March 
1 to September 27 (two hundred and eleven days), there was an excess of heat in 
the Southern States, central Mississippi, lower Missouri, and lower Ohio valleys, 
and in all districts on the Atlantic coast, except northern New England. Over 
the greater portion of the East Gulf States and from the lower Missouri Valley 
southward to the Texas coast the average daily temperature excess ranged from 1 
to 2 degrees per day for the season, being greatest over northeastern Texas and 
western Arkansas. The average daily seasonal excess reached or exceeded 1 degree 
or more per day over portions of the Lake Region and the Middle Atlantic States. 
Throughout the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast regions the season averaged 
cooler than usual, with the exception of the Sacramento Valley, where it was 
slightly warmer. During the earlier part of the season the deficiency in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast districts was very marked, but the latter part of the 
season being warm, the decided deficiencies were largely overcome by September 27. 

The season closed with marked deficiency in rainfall, as compared with the 
average, in the Central and West Gulf States, where the actual rainfall during 
the period from March 1 to September 27 ranged from 55 to 80 per cent of the 
seasonal average, like deficiency also existing in southeastern Virginia and east- 
ern North Carolina. Except over limited areas, the seasonal precipitation was 
also deficient in the Upper Mississippi and Lower Missouri valleys, over the eastern 
portion of the Rocky Mountain region, and in California. 

The seasonal rainfall was excessive in New England, eastern New York, New 
Jersey, the Florida peninsula, over an area extending from the Lake Region south- 
ward to northern Georgia, in the valley of the Red River of the North, southern | 
Rocky Mountain region, and on the north Pacific coast, the greatest excess occur- 
ring on the east coast of southern Florida, where nearly 20 inches more than the 
average seasonal amount fell. 


EXPLANATIONS OF DIAGRAMS AND TABLES, 


The diagrams (figs. 44 and 45) illustrate the conditions of temperature and pre- 
cipitation for the period from January 1 to March 29 and subsequently for each 
seven-day period ending at 8 a.m. Monday, from April 5 to October 25. The 
heavy horizontal line indicates normal and the solid and broken irregular lines 
indicate, respectively, the average departures from normal temperature (degrees 
per day) and precipitation (tenths of inches) for the several districts as determined 
from the records of the Weather Bureau stations. The number of records used in 
determining the average departures for each district can be ascertained from the 
tables which supply data from which similar diagrams for individual stations may 
be constructed. 

The tables contain in detail the data upon which the diagrams are based, and it 
is believed that the explanation of the latter, together with the column headings 
of the former, render further explanation unnecessary. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the temperature departure is the average daily for the 
periods indicated in headings of both diagrams and tables, and that the precipita- 
tion departure is the excess or deficiency determined by a comparison of the total 
amount for each week with the normal for the corresponding period, 
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Fia.44.—Temperature and precipitation departures for the season of 1 
Tennessee, and the Lake Region. 
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Fic.45.—Temperature and precipitation departures for the season of 1897 from the normal of 
many years, for the Upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, the Rocky Mountain Region, the 
North Pacific Coast, and California. 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FARM ANIMALS. 


slcreage, production, and value of the principal farm crops in the United States, 
1866 to 1897," 


[From Division of Statistics. } 


Corn. | Wheat. 
Year. ] re ouene-on - — —s - — 
Area. | Production. Value. Area. Production. | Value. 
| Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
SO. occu oe 34, 306, 538 867, 946,295 | $411, 450,830 | 15,424,496 | 151,999,906 | $232, 109, 630 
1! Qa? = Sa | 82,520,249 768, 320,000 | 437,769,763 | 18,321,561 | 212,441,400 | 808,387,146 
1 SRR Sete tots. 34, 887, 246 906,527,000 | 424,056,649 | 18,460,132 | 224,086,600 | 243, 082, 746 
AS Se Te 87, 1038, 245 874, 820,000 | 522,550, 5 19,181,004 | 260,146,900 | 190, 024, 996 
iT) oe oS ERE 38, 646, 977 | 1, 004, 255,000 | 540,520,456 | 18,992,591 | 235,884,700 | 222, 766,969 
aoe eee ee b4, O91, 137 991,898,000 | 430,355,910 | 19,943,893 | 250,722,400 | 264, 075, 851 
78 ....2Ce oe 35, 526, 836 | 1,092,719, 000 | 385,736,210 | 20,858,359 | 249,997,100 | 278, 522, 068 
SBIO occas doe <eouwe cee 39, 197, 148 982,274,000 | 411,961,151 | 22 171,676 | 281,254,700 | 300, 669, 533 , 
Lp BARE Aerie: See 41, 086, 918 850, 148,500 | 496,271,255 | 24,967,027 | 308,102,700 | 265, 881, 167 
7 a 2 ae eee 44, 841,371 | 1,321, 069,000 | 484, 674, 804 | 26,381,512 | 292,136,000 | 261,396,926 
1876 = 49, 033, 864 | 1, 288,827,500 | 436, 521 | 27,627,021 | 289,356,500 | 278, 607,238 
1 yy eee ert a ee 50, 369,113 | 1, 342,558,000 | 467,635,230 | 26,277,546 seh tae. 148 385, 089, 444 
TS: ae | 51,585, 000 | 1,388, 218, 75 440,280,517 | 32,108, 560 , 122,400 | 325,814,119 
1900 2 ee 53, 085, 450 | 1, 547,901,790 | 580,486,217 | 32,545,950 | (448,756. 630 | 497,030,142 
1}. , | ie pdt? Seestoale bu 62,317,842 | 1,717, 434,543 | 679,714,499 | 37,986,717 | (498,549,868 | 474, 201, 850 
$08) ce 8. ee eee GA, 262,025 | 1,194, 916,000 | 759,482,170 | 37,709,020 | }383,280,090 | 456, 880,427 
TORS Aa gee 65, 659,545 | 1,617,025,100 | 783,867,175 | 37,067,194 | / 504,185,470 | 445, 602, 125 
Tae es oo 68, 301, 889 | 1,551, 066,895 | 658,051,485 | 36,455,593 |) 421,086,160 | 383, 649,272 
Pe ee 3 ee 69, 683, 780 | 1,795, 528,000 | 640,735,560 | 39, 475,885 |) 512,765,000 | 330, 862, 200d ny 
CD Se ees 73, 130,150 | 1, 986,176,000 | 635,674,680 | 34,189,246 | / 357,112,000 | 275,320,390 
ee eee re 75, 694, 208 | 1,665, 441,000 | 610,311,000 | 36,806,184 | ( 457,218,000 | 3814, 226, 020 
Lt.) Se aa 72, 392, 7 1, 456,161,000 | 646,106,770 | 37,641,783 , 329,000 | 310, 612, 960 
RR i cree rt a | 75, 672, 763 | 1,987, 790,000 | 677,561,580 | 37,336,138 5, 868,000 | 385, 248,030 
ee ors | 78,319,651 | 2,112, 892,000 | 597,918, 829 | 38,123,859 | | 490,560,000 342, 491, 707 : 
Ch Sein Sab 71,970,763 | 1,489,970,000 | 754,433, 451 | 36,087, 154 | | 399,262,000 | 334,773,678 r 
1A oe. ae ee 76, 204,515 | 2, 060,154,000 | 836,439, 228 | 39,916,897 | | 611,780,000 | 513,472, 711 2 
GOD Fo eee 70, 626, 658 | 1,628, 464,000 | 642,146, 630 | 38, 554, 430 | / 515,949,000 | 322,111,881 f _ 
TROS oS ee ey 72, 036,465 | 1,619, 496,131 | 591,625, 627 | 34,629,418 |) 396,131,725 | 213,171, 3814/5 
co ee ee ee | G2, 582,269 | 1, 212,770,052 | 554,719,162 | 34, 882, 486 |} 460,267,416 | 225, 902, O25 
i tee. fae | 82,075, 880 | 2,151,138,580 | 544, 985,534 | 34,047,332 || 467,102,947 | 237,988,998 
j | RD ks SES Se | 81,027,156 | 2,283,875,165 | 491,006, 967 | 34,618,646 || 427,684,346 | 310, 602, 538 
| LY I eS oa | 80, 095, 051 | 1,902, 967,988 | 501, 072,952 | 39, 465, 066 , 149,168 | 428, 547,121 
Oats. Rye. 
Year. | E =~ 
Area. Production. Value. | Area. Production. Value. 
| Acres. Bushels. Acres. 

TR 3 se ee | 8, 864, 219 2€8,141,078 | $94,057,945 | 1,548,083 $17, 149, 716 
| pee ee ae a pis | 10, 746, 416 278, 698,000 | 128,902,556 | 1,689,175 23, 280, 584 
RT oss ate ne 9, 665, 736 254, 960,800 | 106,855,976 | 1,651,821 21, 349, 190 
EE tile LON ae ee 9,461, 441 288, 334,000 | 109,521,784 | 1,657,584 22, 527, 900 17, 341, 861 
PaO 2. 8. a ee 8, 792,395 247, 277, 400 96, 443, 687 | 1,176,137 15, 473, 600 11, 326, 967 
ee te 8, 365, 809 255, 743, 000 92,591,359 | 1,069,531 365, 500 10, 927, 623 
12/7 Oa ORE 9, 000, 769 271, 747, OOU 81,803,518 | 1, 048, 654 14, 888, 600 10,071,061 
Ly) ee a ere eee 9, 751, 700 270, 340, 000 93,474,161 | 1,150,355 15, 142, 000 10, 638, 258 — 
12 f YER edie) ii aka 10, 897, 412 240,369,000 | 115,183,984 | 1,116,716 14, 990, 11, 610,339 
NRTA 3 Ae 11, 915, 075 354,317,500 | 118,441,491 | 1,359,788 17, 722, 100 11, 894, 223 
1) ee pe Se Ze | 13,858, 908 820, 884,000 | 108,844,896 | 1,468, 874 20, 374, 800 12, 504, 970 © 
Lt: 4 A eee ee See eek | 12, 826,148 406, 394,000 | 115,546,194 | 1,412,902 21,170, 100 12,201,759 
BTR ess Se 13, 176, 500 413,578,560 | 101,752,468 | 1,622,700 25,842, 780 13, 566, 002 — 
toto. s 2 5 ee ee 12, 683, 500 363, 761,320 | 120,533,294 | 1,625, 450 23, 639, 460 15, 507, 431 
RE) PF ok 5 Se 16, 187,977 417,885,380 | 150,243,565 | 1,767,619 24, 540, 829 18, 564, 560 
PRS te Sica Se 16, 831, 600 416, 481,000 | 193,198,970 | 1,789,100 20, 704, 950 19, 327,415 © 
{LS Rs a ee ee Cee 18,494, 691 488,250,610 | 182,978,022 | 2,227,894 29, 960, 037 ae 
VO ee Ser Te 20, 324, 962 571, 802,400 | 187,040,264 |} 2,314,754 28, 058, 582 16, 300, 503° 
iis 5. eS ee ee 21, 300,917 583,628,000 | 161,528,470 | 2,348, 28, 640, G00 14, oe ae 
[eS eee 22, 783,630 629, 409,000 | 179,631,860 | 2,129,301 21, 756, 000 12, 594, 820° 
LS eee ee 23, 658, 474 624,134,000 | 186,137,930 | 2,129,918 24, 489, 000 13, 181, 550) 
it {= ree ee 25, 920, 906 659,618,000 | 200,699,790 | 2,053, 447 20, 693, 000 11, 283, 140 © 
WORS sotoed. os ok eS ee 26, 998, 282 701, 735,000 | 195,424,240 | 2,364, 805 28, 415, 000 16, 721, 868 
ERO °... a Se Se 8 27, 462, 316 751,515,000 | 171,781,008 | 2,171,493 28, 420, 299 12, 009, 7. £ 
LE) SS Se Se ee 26, 431, 369 523, 621,000 | 222,048,486 | 2,141,853 25, 807, 472 16, 229. a 
SER Y. > 2 FEE Se Py Le | 25,581, 861 738, 394,000 | 232,312,267 | 2,176,466 31, 751, 868 24, 58 i 
Lid ES eee eee eee 27, 063, 835 661, 035,000 | 209,253,611 | 2,163,657 27, 978, 824 15, 16 
Lo. = aS 27,278,083 638, 854,850 | 187,576,092 | 2,038,485 26, 555, 446 13, 6 
Lb 27 028,553 662,086,928 | 214,816,920 | 1,944, 780 26, 727, 615 13,3 
emer 2 ee OE tet 27,878, 406 824, 443, 587 , 655,068 | 1,890,345 27, 210, 070 i1; 
ieee See 27, 565, 985 707, 346, 404 , 485,033 | 1,831,201 24, 369, O47 9, 
1 ee ae ee 25, 730, 375 698, 767,809 | 147,974,719 | 1,708,561 27, 363, 324 12,23 


1 All values in this and the following tables are in gold. 
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Acreage, production, and value of the principal farm crops in the United States, 
1866 to 1897—Continued, 


Year. 


eee 


eee were 


Barley. Buckwheat. 
Area. Production.| Value. | Area. |Production. | 
Acres. | Bushels. Acres, Bushela. 
492, 582 11, 285, 807 7,916, 342 1, 045, 624 22,791, 839 
1, 131, 217 25, 727, 000 8. 27. 74 1' 227) 826 21, 359, 000 
937, 408 22, 814, 100 24948, 127 1, 118, 993 19, 863, 700 
1, 025, 795 28, 652, 200 20,298, 104 1, 028, G93 17, 481, 100 
1, 108, N24 26, 295, 400 20, 792, 213 536, 092 9, 841, 500 
1,177, 735 26, 718, 500 20, 264, O15 418, O15 8, 328, 700 
1, 397, 082 26, 846, 400 18,415, 830 418, 497 8, 133, 500 
L 387, 106 82, O44, 491 27, 794, 229 454, 152 7, 837, 700 
1, 580, G26 32, 552, 500 27, 907 , B24 452, 500 8,016, 600 
1, 789, 902 36, 908, 600 27 , 867, 522 575, 530 10: 082, 100 
1, 766, 511 38, 710, 500 24, 402, 691 666, 441 ‘668, 800 
1, 614, 64 84,441, 400 21,629, 130 649, 923 10, 177, 000 
1, 790, 400 42, 245, 680 24, 454, B01 673, 100 12, 246, 820 
1, 680, 700 AQ), 283, 100 23, 714, 444 639, 900 15, 140, 000 
1, 843, 329 45, 165, 346 30, 090, 742 822, 14, 617, 585 
1, 967,510 41, 161, 330 33, 862,413 $28, 815 9, 486, 200 
2, 272, 108 48, 953, 926 30, 768, 015 847,112 11,019; 353 
2,379,009 50, 136, O97 29, 420, 423 857, 349 168, 95 
2, 608,818 6L. 203, 000 29, 779, 170 879, 403 11, 116, 000 
2, 729, 859 5 "360, 32, 867, 696 914, 394 12, 626, 000 
2, 652, 957 59, 428, 000 31, 840, 510 917, 915 11, 869, 000 
2, 901.958 56, 812, 000 29) 464. 890 910, 506 10, 844, 600 
2, 996, 882 63, 884, 000 37, 672, 082 912, 630 12,050, 000 
8, 220, 834 78,332, 976 32,614, 271 837, 162 12, 110, 329 
3, 185,302 67, 168, 344 42, 140, 502 844, 579 12, 432, 831 
3, 352,579 86, 839, 153 45, 470, 342 849, 364 12, 760, 932 
3, 400, 361 80,096, 762 38, 026, 062 861,451 12 "143, 185 
3, 220, 871 69, 869, 495 28, 729, 386 815, 614 12. 122) 311 
8, 170,602 61, 400, 465 27,184, 127 789,232 y 668, 
3, 299, 978 87, 072, 744 29,312,413 763, 277 15, 341, 399 
2,950, 5389 69, 695, 223 22,491, 241 754, 898 14, 089, 783 
2,719, 116 66, 685, 127 25, 142,139 717, 836 14, 997, 451 
Potatoes. Hay 
Area. | Production. q “Value. | Area. | Production 
Acres | Bushels, Pushets, | Acres Tons. 
1, 069, 381 107,200,976 | $50,722,553 | 17, 668, 904 21, 778, 627 
1, 192, 195 97, 783, 600 et AGe 486 | 20, 020, 554 26, 277, 
1,131,552 106, 090, 000 62,918, 660 | 21,541,573 26, 141, 900 
1, 222, 250 133, 886, 000 57, 481, 362 18, 591, 281 26, 420, 000 
1, 825, 119 114, 775, 000 74, 621, 019 19. 861. 805 24, 525, 000 
1, 220, 913 120, 461, 700 64, 905,189 | 19, 009, 052 22, 239, 400 
1,381,331 113, 516, 000 , 692,129 | 20,318, 936 23, 812, 800 
1, 295, 139 106, 089, 000 69, 153, 709 | 21, 894, 084 25, 085, 100 
1, 310, 041 105, 981, 000 65, 223, 314 | 21, 769, 772 25, 133, 900 
1,510, 041 166, 877, G00 57,357,515 | 23,507, 964 27, 873, 600 
1, 741, 983 1A, 827, 000 77,319, 541 | 25,282, 797 30, 867, 100 
1, 792, 287 170, 092, 000 74, 272, 25, 367, 708 31, 629, 300 
1, 776, 800 124, 126, 650 72, 923, 575 | 26, 931,300 39, 608, 296 
1, 836, 800 181, 626, mo 79, 153, 673 | 27,484, 991 35, 493, 000 
1, 842,510 167, 659.5) 81, 062,214 | 25, 863, 955 31, 925, 233 
2, 041, 670 109. 145, 494 99, 291, 80, 888, 700 35, 135, 064 
2,171, 635 170, 972, 508 95, 304, 844 | 32,339,585 38, 138, 049 
2, 289, 275 208, 164, 425 87,849,991 | 35,515, 948 46, 864, 
2, 220, 980 190, 642, 000 7d, 524, 290 | 38,571, 593 48, 470, 460 
2, 265, 823 175, 029, 600 78, 153, 408 | 39, 849, 701 44, 731, 550 
2, 287, 136 168, 051, 000 78,441,940 | 36,501,688 41, 796, 499 
2, 357 , 322 134, 103, 000 91,506, 740 | 37, 664, 739 41. 454. 458 
2, 533, 280 202, 365, 000 81, 413, 589 | 88,591, 908 465, 643, 094 
2, 647, 989 204, 990, 545 72, 704, 413 | 52,947,236 66, 829, 612 
2,651, 579 148, 078,945 | 112,205, 235 | 50,712,518 60, 197, 589 
2, 714, 77 254, 426, 971 1, O24, 521 | 51,044,490 60, 817, 771 
2, 547, 962 155, 654, 819 103.56 7,520 | 50,853;061 59, 823, 7 
2, 605, 186 183, 054, 108 681’ 801 49, 613, 469 65, 766, 158 
2, 737 , 973 170, 787, 388 91,526,787 | 48,321,272 54, 874, 408 
2, 954, 952 207, 237, 370 78, 984,901 | 44,206, 453 47, 078, 541 
2, 767, 465 252, 234, 540 72,182,850 | 48,259, 756 59, 282, 158 
2, 534, 577 164, 015, 964 89,643, 059 60, 664, 876 
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Acreage, production, and value of the principal farm crops in the United States, 
1866 to 1897—Continued, 


Year. 


Acreage, production, value, and disposition of the corn crop of the United States 


States and Terri- 
tories. 


Maine.......- aaa 
New Hampshire. - 
Vermont. ...---.-- 
Massachusetts ---- 
Rhode Island--.-.- 


New Jersey. --.--- 
Pennsylvania -. -- 
Delaware .......2- 


Mississippi - ---..- 
Louisiana. .-.-.-.- 
"Paras oi see 
Arkansas .-.-. 5-2 
Tennessee 


PROS os 


in 1897, by States. 


[From Division of Statistics. ] 


Crop of 1897. 


Acreage. Binkcteke Value. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 
866, 411 
818, 176 


$172,213 


296 
6,201; 811 
37, 415, 155 


ge 


Tobacco, Cotton. 

Area. | Production. Value. | Area. Production. | 

Acres. Pounds, | Acres, | Bales. 

520, 107 388,128,684 | $37,398,393 |_.........-- 2, 007, 254 | 
on 494, 333 813, 724, OOO 20, 572, 660 |... -ne<ne 2,519, 554 
" 427, 189 320, 982, OOO 20, 822, 878 |... « sececece 2, 366, 467 
i, 481,101 273, 775, GOO 25,520,065 | 7, 933, 000 3, 122, 551 
A 330, 668 250, 628, 000 24,010,018 | 9,985, 000 4, 352, 317 
350, 769 263, 196, 100 23, 292,645 | 8,911, 000 2, 974, 351 
ce 416, 512 342, 304, 000 31,647,817 | 9,560, 000 3, 930, 508 
480, 878 372, 810, 000 28,421,703 | 10,816, 000 4,170, 388 
x 281, 66: 178, 355, 000 21, 066,515 | 10, 982, G00 3, 832, 991 
a 559, 049 379, 347, 000 26, 453, 881 | 11, 685, 000 4, 6382, 313 
“ 540, 457 381,002,000 | 25, 923, 894 | 11, 500, 000 4,474, 069 
wie cub: Bisse wal pga sds gate Saud tee wee comes 11, 825, 000 4, 773, 865 
= 542, 850 392,546,700 | 22,093,240 | 12, 266, 4, 694, 942 
492, 100 391,278,350 | 22, 727,524 | 12, 595, 500 4, 735, 082 
= 602, 516 446,296,889 | 36,414,615 | 15, 475,300 5, 708, 942 
646, 289 449,880,014 | 48,372,836 | 16, 851, 000 5, 456, 048 
E 671, 522 513,077,558 | 43,189,950 | 16, 791, 557 6, 957, 000 
Ae 638, 739 451, 545, 641 40,455, 862 16, 777, 993 5, 700, 600 
a 724, 668 541, 504, 000 44,160,151 | 17, 489, 612 5, 682, O00 
2 752, 520 562, 736,000 | 43,265,598 | 18, 300, 865 6, 575, 300 
= 3 750, 210 532,537,000 | 39,468,218 | 18, 454, 603 6, 254, 460 
Bd 598, 620 386,240,000 | 40,977,259 | 18, 641, 067 7, 020, 209 
= 747, 3826 565, 795, GOO 43, 666, 665 | 19,058, 591 6, 940, 898 
ee 695, 301 488, 256, 619 32,396, 740 | 20,171, 896 7,472,511 
Le 722, 198 522,215,116 | 43,100,532 | 20, 809, 053 8, 652, 597 
Les] 742, 945 556, 877, 039 47,492,584 | 20, 714, 937 9, 035, 379 
2. | 725, 195 498, 621, 686 46,728,959 18, 067, 924 6, T00, 365 
a 702, 952 483, 023, $63 39,155,442 19, 525, 000 7, 493, 000 
hu 523, 103 406, 678, 385 27, 760, 739 | 23, 687, 950 9, 476, 485 
Ea 633, 950 491, 544, 000 35, 574, 220 | 20, 184, 368 7,161, 094 
coe 594, 749 403, 004, 320 24, 258, 070 | 23, 273, 209 8, 532, 705 
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slcreage, production, value, and disposition of the corn crop of the United States 
in 1897, by States—Continued. 


“Vo 7. | Retained 
Crop of 1897 aoe alee Shipped 
States and Terri-|}-—--— aa Dees _ Stock on hand sumed in count 

tories. March 1, 1808. county hers 

Acreage. Production.) Value. ) where own 

/ ) | grown er ; 

Acres. Bushels. | Rushels.  Perct.| Bushels. Bushels. 
Missouri .......... 6,612,457 | 171,928,882 $41, 261,732 | 61, 802,598 36 | 147,854,539 | 24, 069, 343 
Kansas............| 9,024,506 162, 442,728 | 35,737,400 | 58, 479, BR2 36 129, 954, 182 | 82, 488, 546 
Nebraska ......... 8, 042, 283 241, 268, 4) 41,015, 643 118, 221. 60 49 159, 237, 203 | 82,081, 287 
South Dakota. .... 993, IST 23, 855, 688 5, 000! 604 8, 826, 605 37 20, 277, 335 8, 578, 353 
North Dakota... 25, 060 426, O20 136, 326 68, 163 16 408, 979 17, 041 
Montana .......... 1 OUD 19,170 12, 460 4, 026 21 19,170: | west = J 
been ae sae aie 2) 359 28,308 14, 154 3, 963 14 27,176 1, 132 
Comrade. i= 2-2. 176, 525 3,353,975 | 1,274,510 1,106, 812 33 3, 152, 736 201, 238 
New Mexico ...... 24, 503 661, 581 883, 717 145, 548 22 568, 960 92, 621 
PTC eb Gai os Senora Sun ee ws coe a eet ew ane | a howe back aal wf aca eco ous aro. |lpva del bc titantron w | eo 
UT 2 eee. 8,477 | 186, 494 102, 572 | 39, L64 21 175, 304 11, 190 
PGS NES i ek tree en ean ee cat G aun cnaociestinl maacde mwtaemitocanslswsnws laaaewotele oomen tebilen ie leon 
Ure hs RS oe Se ry ne, ie i em a en eee Se | ee 
Washington .....- 6,477 116, 586 64, 122 9, 327 8 114, 254 2, 332 
os 13, 258 331, 450 175, 668 46, 403 14 818, 192 13, 258 
California. -........ 60, 720 1,912,680 | 1,071,101 439, 916 23 1, 530, 144 382, 536 
Cards otek a pei at | De nie 'wt nino | bein tach ad eeal elie bie 2 wit ince 2 ap 4 oe 


a >) a ee | 80, 09 80, 095, 051. 051 he 1, 902, 967, 933 01,0 72,952 782, 870, 651 | 41.1 1,491, 350, 595 411, 617, 337 


Acreage, production, value, and disposition of the wheat crop of the United States 
in 1897, by States. 


— Division of Statistics. ] 


‘rop of 1897. Retained ; 
| — and con- vee 
States and Terri- ;—— ci : Stock on hand sumed in o ¢ 
tories. | March 1, 1898, county pet v 
Acreage. |Production.| Value where hechesbi 
grown. stows 
Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. | Per ct.| Bushels. Bushels. 
GS 5k nels 1,494 24, 651 $26, 130 10, 353 42 24,061 a. one 
New Hampshire. - 511 8,176 8, 994 1, 962 24 8, 09: 
Vermont. ......-.. 3,518 59, 806 62,198 14, 952 25 59, 208 598 
Massachusetts ..--| 5... .22:-.. | 5 Sana Et cu as poe seer Ee ee ee ee | a aL + ee 
Rhode Island ----- ESeee on Seen eee oe - >  a DLE see eee) Eley eee So 
Connecticut --.-..- 150 3, 000 3, 000 750 25 AL ee =e 
MewF ork... uss 344, 608 7,374,611 | 6,637,150 | 2,138, 637 2 5,530,958 | 1,843, 653 
New Jersey ------- 116, 464 2, 154, 584 | 2,003, 7 646, 875 30 1, 594, 392 560, 192 
Pennsylvania---.. 1, 434, 498 28,259,611 | 25,716, 246 9, 608, 268 354 18,368, 747 | 9,890, 864 
Delaware -.------- 57, 187 , 229,520 | 1,155, 749 295, 085 24 396, 561 872, 959 
Maryland .-.-...-... ; 12,277,056 | 11,417,662 | 2,700, 952 22 3, 928,658 | 8,348,398 
Virgae .2aa0 2. 704, 322 &, 461, 864 7,775, 715 | 2,197,485 26 5,240,156 | 3,211,708 
North Carolina. -- 521, 210 4,169,680 | 3,919,499 | 1,125,814 27 3, 961, 196 208, 484 
South Carolina --- 87, 095 757, 726 894, 117 106, O82 14 742, 571 15, 155 
ag Sane foe! 173, 824 1, 633,946 | 1, 682, 964 204, 110 18 1, 568, 588 65, 358 
i Ee pee Sr i rN | er = Rn 2 ad ay ee oa SE RS fer ne 
Alabama......-... BO, 286 302, 860 305, 889 27, 257 9 281, 660 21, 200 
Mississippi ---- ---- 1, 237 2,370 12, 246 2,598 21 12, 246 124 
Loti i a ne omen mie see ee BRS! Meee meee ces, FE pe ee 
a 444, 826 7,028,251 | 6,255, 143 983, 955 14 4,919,776 | 2,108,475 
Arkansas -...-.--- 169, 821 1, 783, 120 1, 497, 821 481, 442 27 1, 604, 808 178, 312 
Tennessee --.....-- 897, 540 10,052,448 | 9,549,826 | 2,111,014 21 6,634,616 | 3,417, 832 
West Virginia --_-. 439, 062 5, 883,431 | 5,236,254 , 765, 029 30 4, 942, 082 941, 
Kentucky. ..-..-.-.-. 903, 187 12, 283, 343 | 10,932,175 | 2,579,502 21 8, 598, 340 , 685, 
(2 See ee 2, 251, 428 38, 049, 133 | 33, 483, 237 10, 653, 757 28 19, 405,058 | 18, 644, 075 
Michigan .......-. 1,519, 240 23, 700,144 | 20,619, 125 : »’ 037 26 14, 694, 089 , 006, 055 
pe ee ee 2,513,477 32, 675, 201 | 20,080,929 | 6,861, 792 21 16,010, 848 | 16, 664,353 
SR INOIs 5 eee oe 1, 465, 570 11,578,003 | 10,304,423 | 1,736, 700 15 8,567,722 | 3,010, 281 
Wisconsin -..-.--- 615 », 262 , 690,775 | 6,460,251 | 2,307, 232 30 6, 152, 6 1, 538, 155 
Minnesota .....-.. 4, 607, 008 59,891,104 | 46,116,150 | 14,972, 776 25 25, 154, 264 | 34, 736, 840 
isd eae 1,011,778 13,153,114 | 9,864,836 | 3,551, 341 27 9, 864, 836 | 3,288,278 
ae ee 1, 567, 162 14,104,458 | 11,988,789 | 2,679, 847 19 10, 860, 433 | 8,244,025 
Wee: |.....<deawe 3, 096, 655 47,998,152 | 35,518, 632 , 639, 667 18 16, 799, 353 | 31,198, 799 
Nebraska. ....-...-. 1, 893, 286 27,452, 647 | 18,942,326 | 6,863, 162 25 10, 981,059 | 16,471,588 
South Dakota -.--| 2,680,156 21,441,248 | 14,794,461 | 4,288, 26¢ 20 6, 452, 874 | 15,008, 874 
North Dakota....| 2,752,772 28, 353,552 | 20,981,628 | 3,969, 497 14 5, 108, 639 | 28,449, 913 
Montana.-.-.......-. 69, 792 2, 268, 240 | 1,542, 403 476, 330 2 2, 041, 416 226, 824 
Wryoming----...--.. 19, 083 477,075 | 333,952 114, 498 24 400, 743 76, 332 
Colorado........-. 213, 231 5,117,544 | 3,582,281 | 1,228,211 24 2,302,895 | 2,814, 649 
New Mexico-....-. 178, 452 4,282,848 | 3,212,136 899,398 | 21 3,511, 935 770, 913 
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Acreage, production, value, and disposition of the wheat crop of the United States 


in 1897, by States—Continued, 


Crop of 1897, | Retained | gy); 
' and con- Rhinpet 
States and Terri- Stock on hand | sumed in at 
tories. ri ioe | ene March 1, 1598. connty par a 4 
creage. Production.| Value. where . 
grown. grown 
Acres | Bushels. | Bushels. |Perct.| Bushels. / Bushels, 
AwiZOMA ......---- 20, 599 370, 782 $274, 379 66, 741 18 333, 704 37,078 
. | So Sy 151, 940 3,190,740 | 2,160,703 | 1,084, 852 3d 2, 233, 518 957, 222 
Nevada ...... ...-- 34, 298 833, 441 750, 097 200, O26 24 5A), Ti 291, 704 
(> SP Fs 123, 076 2,707,672 | 1,895,370 758, 148 28 1,553, 836 | 1,353,836 
Washington __..-.. $56, 368 20, 124, 648 | 13,684,761 | 6,238, 641 31 6, 641, 134 | 13,483, 514 
ee ae 1, 067, 943 18, 155, 081 | 13,071,622 | 4,901, 858 27 8, 169, 764 | 9,985, 267 
California ......-. 3, 239, 402 32,394,020 | 26,887,037 | 4,535, 163 14 11,337, 907 | 21,056,118 
Oklahoma .-....--- 546, 818 10, 389,542 | 7,896,052 | 1,088,954 10 3,948,026 | 6,441,516 
Tobe 39, 465, 066 | 530, 149,168 |/428, 547,121 121,320,500 | 22.9 | 261,223,218 |269, 125,950 
E es a 
Acreage, production, value, and disposition of the oat crop of the United States 
in 1897, by States. 
[From Division of Statistics. ] 
Crop of 1897. Retained ; 
: and con- Chien 
Sietesand Tex. | —— | Stock on hand sumed in coun 
tories. | March 1, 1898. county a 
Acreage. |Production.| Value. where wn 
grown altel 
Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. |Perct.| Buwshels Bushels. 
1 ST 133, 540 4,139,740 | $1,324,717 | 1,862,883 45 8, 982, 753 206, 987 
New Hampshire_- 30,236 | 1,058,260 | ~ 4027139 | °349;226| 33) 1,047,677 0, 583 
Vermont ........-. 105, 971 3,497,043 | 1,119,054 |} 1,508, 728 43 , 392, 132 91 
Massachusetts ---- 15, 274 488, 768 161, 298 156, 32 488, 768 ib.....snee 
Rhode Island ----- 8, 690 118, 080 40, 147 66, 125 56 114, 538 3, 542 
Connecticut ---.--- 20, 999 608, 971 207, 050 188, 781 31 596, 792 12,179 
New York _....--- 1, 482, 356 45, 953,036 | 12, 407,320 | 22, 057, 457 48 40, 898, 5, 054, 834 
New Jersey -.------ 10?, 226 2,555, 650 | 766, 695 638, 912 25 2,351, 198 204, 452 
Pennsylvania. - --- 1, 129, 168 31,842,588 | 8,597,485 | 12,737,015 40 26,110,881 | 5,731, 657 
Delaware -.------- 18, 710 411, 620 94. 673 15, 254 28 214, 042 197,578 
Maryland.-...--... 80, 758 1, 938, 192 503, 930 658, 985 34 1,317, 971 620, 221 
Viewinia ........-. 436,091 5, 238,092 | 1,517,597 | 1,726, 920 33 4, 605, 121 627,971 
North Carolina--- Ev ae 5,820,581 | 2,153,615 , 338, 7 23 5,587,758 | ‘232,823 
South Carolina - -- 247,129 8,830,500 | 1,723, 72: 344, 745 9 3, 677, 280 153,220 
Georgia .....-.----- 394, 110 5,517,540 | 2,317,367 662, 105 12 5, 407,189 110, 351 
Paes. 2. ot 43, 979 395, 811 209, 7 47, 497 12 379, 979 15, 832 
Ajabvama.._.-.....- 302,295 3,929,885 | 1,689, 829 432, 282 il 3, 851, 238 78,597 
Mississippi. ---.--- 119, 330 1, 670, 620 735, 073 267, 299 16 1, 653, 914 16, 706 
Louisiana... ..-- 38, 963 565, 334 252, 827 139, 720 21 658, 681 6, 653 
RE CEE SY G52, 446 16,311,150 | 4,404,010 | 3,588, 453 22 12,233,362 | 4,077,788 
Avkaneas -......... 310, 872 5, 284,824 | 1,743,992 | 1,748,992 33 5, 073, 431 211, 393 
Tennessee -------- B84, 289 3, 842,890 | 1, 076, 009 960, 722 25 3, 304, 885 538, 005 
West Virginia ---- 157,121 3, 142, 420 942,726 | 1,131,271 36 2,953,875 488, 545 
Kentucky ---.....-- 435, 662 7,841,916 | 2,117,317 | 2,352,575 30 7,214,563 627, 353 
Gia... ........ 934, 606 29,907,392 | 5,981,478 | 11,364, 809 38 22,729,618 177, 774 
Michigan .......-- 882,325 22,940,450 | 5,276,304 | 8,258, 562 36 17,664, 146 276, 304 
Indiana ...........| 1,116,132 33, 706,582 | 6,404,251 | 10, 449, 040 31 19, 886, 883 819,699 
a a 2,899, 953 92,798,496 | 16,703,729 | 36,191, 413 39 45, 471, 263 227,233 
Wisconsin -_-_-__.._-- 1, 827,215 62, 125,310 | 11,803, 809 | 27, 335, 136 44 42.2 880, 099 
Minnesota -------- 1, 582,377 41,147,002 | 7,817,980 | 16, 870,271 41 30,448, 781 698,221 
ye eee. 8,457,370 | 103,721,100 | 16,595,376 | 42,525, 651 41 61, 195, 449 525,651 
Missouri -_.....__ 1, 008, 553 22,078,166 | 4,194,852 | 7,506,576 84 19,208 870,162 
_ oS Fee 1, 611, 670 38, 680,080 | 6,962,414 | 14, 698, 430 38 31,330, 349,215 
Nebraska ----- .--- 1, 668, 745 51,731,095 | 7,759,664 | 23,278,993 45 32, 073, 279 657, 816° 
South Dakota ---- 620, 348 13, 647,656 | 2,456,578 | 6, 004,969 44 11,191,078 | 2,456,578 - 
North Dakota _--- 495, 528 11, 397,144 | 2,963,257 | 4, 786, 800 42 10,941, 455, 886 
Montana .....-...- 61, 664 2, 589, 888 854,663 | 1,165, 450 45 , 396 233, 
Wyoming......... 3,693 479, 255 167, 739 148, 569 31 
Colorado-.____.-.--. 87,310 2, 968, 540 949,933 | 1,068,674 36 
New Mexico--_-_--- 7,290 258, 795 106, 106 38, 819 15 
ae Eee ae eee oS ESE Ch TE ee 
ot ES 23,953 838, 276,657 352, 109 42 
OI i So SS ae a ee ee = igh 
aah ee 28, 834 1, 046, 674 334, 936 512, 870 
Washington ---..-. 79, 636 8, 822,528 | 1,337,885 | 1,529,011 
Qrezom .. .— ... ._- 179, 868 5,755,776 | 2,014,522 | 2,417,426 
Califernia ..-_._.- 57,173 1, 029, 114 504, 266 154, 367 
oS a OED BS eee Se | cet AB | Fee ae at ES elite eae 
2h ae 25, 730,375 | 698, 767,809 |147, 974,719 |271, 729,082 | 38.9 | 494, 620, 


ee ore AA 
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Colton crop of 1896-97. 


{From Division of Statistics. | 


‘Movement and mill purchases., Taken from ports and 
(a) other States. (a) 
' | Waa. ae Total 
States and Territories. | Move- Taken | mai ‘ f 
ment by | Bought from os crop. (a) 
| railand | by mills.| Total. other cores Total. 
| water, States, | POT: 
ES SSE SaaS Sea & 777, 199 68, 658 845, 857 OO es 12, 068 833, 789 
MRUCAUAR . 5S wegen Sacks 614, 733 1, 459 616, 192 Le pee 10, 549 O05, 643 
hw ge Ce eee ee oe $6,000 42.23... 455 48, 780 es if) 48, 730 
SSS ae ee 1,241,598 | 227,831 | 1,460,429 | 166,827 | 8,262 | 170,089 | 1,209,340 
Indian Territory -.......... Orem 12 2. ee «ER SRS aa ees 87, 705 
TS os 2 ee 1D CE a ee || eee? ee ee 61 
Kentucky ........ a eat St ee 414 24, 214 24, 628 PAR j__.....2 24, 214 414 
SMU Jp Glas: eactadelpon 623, B02 14, 922 638, 314 56,141 | 14, 922 71, 063 HT, 251 
Mietingl: cic. Sh oced. J 1,224,265 | 16,868 | 1,241,198] 40,128 |...) ._.. 40, 128 | 1,201, 000 
Sy aa ee ee 24,119 2, 435 26, 554 a ee 2,435 24,119 
North Carolina... -..........- 822,046 | 245,177 567, 223 43,350 | 2,078 45, 428 521, 795 
eS pee Seer es e th ee Rh oe: | Re | BAT PIES 35, 251 
South Carolina ............. 675,215 | 207,782 972, 997 24, 687 | 11, 897 36, 534 936, 463 
OS eee 228, 325 30, 746 250,071 | 22,200 '1........ 22,200 236, 781 
——— tt eee 2, 164, 462 12,499 | 2,176, st 47,759 | 6,501 54, 260 | 2,122, 701 
7 11,539 |” 39, 405 50,944 | 39,405 |......-.| 39,405 | 11,539 
Total..................| 8,079,227 | 981,991 | 9,061,218 | 489,853 | 38,660 | 528,513 | 8,532,705 
ae aut cy aIn commercial bales. Tite ee 
The world’s cotton production, by countries. 
[From Division of Statistics. ] 
Country. | 1834. (a) | 1992. (a) | Country. 1834.(a) | 1892. (a) 
Pts) Idianiie._............ 5 ell OE tale aT NI oh aie percrsiaes 85, 000 125, 000 
eS ee ae fentichen sepa OR Bo. | 75, 000 231, 000 
RO RE et etd ee Sa 1,260 || Asiatic Russie — ......]......- 375, 000 
TD cate nc asdiee s 2 cba | Seales) ge Oe SPREE: PTE Sees: 500, 000 
oe EPS | REO Pea? OR eee 63, 700 1, 398, 000 
SUES Core es a ee oe IN hy 6 es a ee is 5 Earnie 1, 509, 000 
LE Ln SMa Sy Bee | ARR ene ie Od he ee a ee ee 462, 500 2, 992, 000 
Peru and West Indies--- 20, 000 58,000 || United States_-.....---- 1,150,000 | 10,688, 000 
EON Se et a escteg eceance 87, 500 80,000 || Elsewhere ......--..-.-. = AR I je 
2 TT Oe nee: =, Pa an A (ps Rea Epa 5s 91, 500 —_|—_—__—___ 
oo ly ae 275, 117,000 Total world’scrop-| 2,251,200 | 18,179,570 


a In 400-pound bales. 


The above table is intended as an approximate estimate of the world's cotton crop at the 
a time, as compared with 1834, a considerable proportion of which is home comsumption; 
ence the greater magnitude of the crop here shown as compared with that in the first table. 
The figures for the latter year were compiled by Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury 
(Doc. No. 146,1836). The figures under the column for 1892 were compiled from the latest reports 
of United States consuls for that and subsequent years and from other reliable authorities. 


The world’s cotton crop—1865 to 1895. 
[From Division of Statistics. Thousands of bales, except imports into the United States.] 


United States. ‘Imports into Europe from all other 


| countries (in bales of 400 pounds). Proportion. 
: S |eg | ae Total : 
Commercial | Total = = apy 8 gs s EI crop | = 
year. | crops | United | dling b |B a| of the) of | 3g 
United! States jupland| & r & d5 phe 3 world.| + 8 | Se 
THE (balesof} New | £ E B Salaa 5 Am | a? 
4001bs.).| York.| @ | w as jae] «a b 16 
Cents. | Pr. ct.|Pr.ct. 
MN inn ich 6300 | 90,083 | 83.38 | 150 549 | 239 1,316 | 2,338 | 2,695 | 13.25 | 86.75 
Ss SS 2,269 | 15,706 | 43.20) 222 279 | 161 77 | 1,721 | 2,460} 5,011 | 50.91 | 49.09 
_ ja eee 2, 087 2,315 | 31.59 | 220 805 | 129] 108 / 1, 2,147 | 4,593 | 53.25 | 46.75 
cs eae 2, 519 1,287 | 24.85 | 309 355 | 145 8 | 1,476 | 2,370 | 5,187 | 53.86 | 46.14 
1.) es ee 2, 366 8,805 | 29.01 | 281 353 | 207 92 | 1,578 | 2,511 | 5,171 | 51.52 | 48.48 


a In commercial bales. b Estimated. 
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The world’s cotton crop—1s65 to 1895—Continued. 


United States. Imports into Europe from all other 


countries (in bales of 400 pounds). 
: ; a nd Total : 
Commercial | Total /!mports| Price $ 188/23 crop |, |# 
year. crops | United | dling ; | & IBS| ad of the} o@ | 8 
United| States lupland,| ‘a ro & ae world.| + be 
States. 1 # lic|en| # —2 1 
(a) (balesof| New | & 3S |38| aa 5 An | 4 
4001bs.).| York.| Bia” | me] oe =) ro) 
Cents Pr. ct.|Pr.ct. 
TAT. ne esc 3, 122 4,245 | 28.98] 217 379 | 136 79 | 1,057 | 1,868 | 5,291 | 64.69 | 35.31 
To | es 4, 352 2,992 | 16.95] 281 396 | 119} 1380] 1,384 | 2,310| 7,075 | 67.35 | 82.65 . 
TOGO... ens 2, 974 7,235 | 20.481 3877 489 | 138] 121 | 1,526 | 2,651 | 5,915 | 55.18 | 44.82 
Lv. Re eee 3, 11,064 | 18.15] 2438 484 | 143 | 105 | 1,155 | 2,180] 6,452 | 66.99 | 33.01 
1874 - 4,170 9,065 | 17.00 | 252 532 93 98 | 1,817 | 2,292 | 6,869 | 66.68 | 33.37 
ee Sire 8, 8382 5,373 | 15.00 | 216 552 88 69 | 1,420 | 2,345 | 6,551 | 64.20 | 35.80 | 
[ee 4, 6,129 | 13.00} 169 749 89 55 | 1,134 | 2,196 | 7,844 | 70.00 | 30.00 
) Se 4,474 6,641 | 11.73} 149 625 89 37 930 | 1,830 | 6,741 | 72.85 | 27.15 | 
| aes 4,773 7,580 | 11.28 68 458 51 73 813 | 1,463 | 6,849 | 79.387 | 20.68 
| ee 5, O74 7,484 | 10.83 47 616 3l 42 868 | 1,604 | 7,248 | 77.87 | 22.18 
1 a ee. 5, 761 8,869 | 12.02 78 583 24 33 | 1,074 | 1,792 | 8,812 | 78.44 | 21.56 
i ee 6,605} 11,125] 11.84/] 195 727 26 83 | 1,098 | 2,019 } 9,589 | 78.85 | 21.15 
TPB 5 5, 10,850 | 12.16 | 166 597 38 32 | 1,677 | 2,510 | 8,570 | 70.71 | 29.29 
Tae 6,949 | 10,204} 10.63] 154 620 24 30 | 1,520 | 2,348 | 10,406 | 77.44 | 22.56 
ee, es eee 5,713 | 17,549 | 10.64] 1380 703 62 30 | 1,553 | 2,478 | 8,963 | 72.35 | 27.65 
as 5,706 | 12,789 | 10.54 99 808 65 | _ 29 943 | 1,944 | 8,850 | 76.72 | 23.28 
86 6,575 | 12,681 44 96 709 46 30 | 1,306 | 2,187 | 9,686 | 77.42 | 22.58 
io es 6, 505 9,811 | 10.25 | 208 734 41 28 | 1,575 | 2, 10, 087 | 74.15 | 25.85 
OR if¢ 18,744 | 10.27 | 151 638 | .27 34 | 1,141 | 1,991 | 9,991 | 80.07 | 19.93 
pl es ee ‘ 19,9383) 10.71 91 760 28 35 | 1,600 | 2,514 | 10,499 | 75.79 | 24.21 
i (ee 7,311 | 21,515\ 11.53; 118 788 30 43 | 1,887 | 2,866 | 11,886 | 74.88 | 25.17 
i Re See 8,652 | 52,272 9.03 | 1238 971 28 47 | 1,264 | 2,433 | 12,604 | 80.69 | 19.31 > 
iC ae 9,085 | 71,659 7. 64 86 | 1,206 63 49 | 1,122 | 2,526 | 18,214 | 80.88 | 19.12 
i 2 ae 6,700 | 108, 420 8.24 | 206 | 1,12 69 58 | 1,092 | 2,545 | 10,521 | 75.81 | 24.19 
Jo oe 7,549 | 69, %.67 | 153 | 1,388 48 25 | 1,162 | 2,786 | 11,668 | 76.18 | 23.87 
ut. |; Sek eee eee 9,476 | 123, 3380 6.26.) DIGS fT 1s |. = ee 774 | 2,040 | 13,157 | 84.50 | 15.50 
ain aiMrmreial bales. b Includes countries other than Brazil. 


This table does not give the actual cotton production of the world, but only so far as shown 
by the United States crops and the imports into Europe from all other cotton produce aaa 
tries. There is comparatively little home consumption of raw cotton in Peru, the West Indies, 
Turkey,and Egypt. On the contrary, East India in recent — has consumed large quantities 
of her own growth. The crops of China and Japan are unknown, but the former is estimated 
at 1,500,000 bales and the latter (including Java) at about 100,000 bales of 400 pounds, all of which 
is consumed at home. A small amount of cotton was exported from China to Europe during 
the cotton famine, from 1861 to 1866, which is included in the above table. To arrive at the 
world’s crop, in uniform bales of 400 pounds, the United States crops were reduced from 
commercial bales to bales of 400 pounds and added to total imports into Europe. 


Y The world’s consumption of cotton. 
oy [In thousands of bales of 400 pounds each. ] ) 
Veins Great Slats p| United | East 
Britain. eee p,| States. | Indies 
Bes ee ot oe Dao dicts emaaeaetas bane ceenae 3, 572 2,956 2,118 371 9, 
rent ven ie Oe A eT eee | Cee 3, 640 3,198 2, 197 389 9, 
-. fay. eet IES, SE aie ail od ie Siete 3, 744 3, 380 2,375 447 9, 
EEE ES PSA Se eee ee 3, 666 3, 380 2, 244 520 9, 
ie I RE SS I SSPE EIS SS 3, 433 3, 255 1,909 584 9, 
eo So Be 3, 628 3, 465 2,278 630 10, 
a ee eae Se) 3, 694 3, 640 2, 423 veal 10, 
2 i So ee See oe 3, 841 3, 796 2,530 771 10, 
4 6: a ee eee eR i 3, 770 4, 069 2, 685 870 ie 
. > | 2c. a re Seer See 4,016 4, 280 2,731 988 12, 
_ > "SiGe. At. See eae ae 4, 233 4,538 2, 958 1,155 L, 
_ > baud eg SL Cos Se, 3,977 4,524 . 8,220 , 142 1, 
| 2 2 ee es. 2 eee 3, 583 4,576 3, 189 1,147 LR, 
ee. eee = ee ee) #040 | 42784] 2830) U199] 19°85 
RE eet ET. » aR ie 4,080 5, 096 3, 219 . 38, 73 


This table (compiled by Messrs. Ellison & Co., Liverpool) includes the cotton actually 
sumed by all the leading countries of the world engaged in fits manufacture w mod 
machinery, except Brazil, Canada, China, Japan, and Mexico. 
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Wheat crop of the world, 1893 to 1897, 


[From Division of Statistics. ] 


Countries. | 1893, | 1804. / 1895, ! 18096, 1897. 
| 
Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. Rushela, Bushels. 

United States......... 8045, 132,000 | 460, 267,000 | 467,103,000 | 427,684,000 | 580,149,000 2 29% 
Re. Se, Be 22.416,000 | 20,507,000 | 18, 183, 000 19,184,000 | 29, 760,000 
MeITODE 5.2 a4 Redes +30 as 16, 108,000 | 17,714,000 | 32) 777/000 14,825,000 | 18, 837;.000 
Rest of Canada.......-.....-- 4,126,000 | 6,362, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 800, 000 8, 000; 000 

Total Canada...........| 42,650,000 | 44,583,000 | 57,460,000 | 40,809,000 | 56, 597, 000 = 2 
Metis ees Se. fe, 731,000 | ~ 8,570,000 | 10,035,000 | 10,000,000 | 12,000,000 


Total North America..| 445,513,000 | 513, 420,000 | 534,598,000 


ry Sl Ee Ce eae Bey | 39,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 10, 500, 000 
Bot lt) eee ee ce ee 57.000, 000 80, 000, 000 60, 000, GOO 48, 000, 000 82,000,000. 2 ye 
SISUR UR oon cadtnsnna caw wactas 5, 703, 000 8,915, 000 10, 000, 000 6, 900, 000 , 600, 000 
Total South America -.| 81,703,000 | 104,915,000 | 85,000,000 | 66,000,000 | 46, 100, 000 
Great Britain. ..........-...-- 50, 800, 000 | 61,038,000 | 38,348,000 | 58,851,000 | 53,327,000 247. 
MI ett noe ce 1, 665, 000 1, 532, 000 1, 109; 000 1,191; 000 200, 
Total United Kingdom_| 52,466,000 | 62,570,000 | 39,457,000 | 60,042,000 | 54,527,000 
ES Oe ee | 275, 000 275,000 | 260,000 | 300, 000 300, 
|S: SE ees 20 3, 893, 000 4, 362, 000 3, 705, 000 4,704, 000 4,572, 000 
Seeabatte A re 4, 661, 000 4,162,000] 3,467,000 3, 689, 000 3,700, 000 
JE OG Ce ee eS 4, 971, 000 4, 166, 000 4, 282, 000 5, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 , 
DENOMNCSG!.oL- oo. 2x. cos 17,305,000 | 17,618,000 | 18,730,000 19, 200, 000 19; 000, 000 
SRG Sar cosas ee 279, 754,000 | 344,184,000 | 339,599,000 | 340,271,000 | 251,298,000 ~/F 
7 AOE? eS 95, 266,000 | 105,600,000 | 812218) 000 69, 772, 000 86, 647, 000 = 
SU Se See ee 5, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 7,000, 5, 600, 000 9, 000, 000 43 & * 
SSE, Se 135, 228,000 | 121,595,000 | 118;162)000 | 145, 233; 000 86,919,000 4g 
Pyaar —— 5540... ---.0<u | 8,300, 000 4,500, 000 5, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 _ 4,300, 000 
GRAPE Woon. ct Po occes Ae 110, 040,000 | 110,681,000 | 103,160,000 110, 539, 000 107, 800, 000 “sp 
Ravi so-5s, ct Rh RS | 43,660,000 | 48,190,000 | 41,767,000 | 39,160,000] 35, 187,000 
(TaN REITs 158, 425,000 | 141,855,000 | 158;012/000 | 149,954,000 | 89, 912; 000-649 
Croatia-Slavonia -....--.---..- 8, 223, 000 , 786, 8, 661, 9, 614, 000 6, 271, 000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina----_--.--. 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 050, 000 2, 000, 000 
Total Austria-Hungary 212,308,000 | 200,831,000 | 210, 440, 000 200, 778, 000 133, 370, 000 
TE ae ae Se er ae | 60, 745,000 | 43,587,000 | 68,502,000 | 71,194,000 | 36,448, 000 
“ST gE ae | 35,987,000 | 30,600,000 | 37,000, 000 48, 275, 000 30, 739, 000 
ner is ee Ree es 8,726,000 7, 500, 000 9, 400, 000 9, 300, 000 6, 000, 000 
DSL OTOGQINS pated ook 250, 000 250, 000 220, 000 220, 000 200, 000 
Turkey in Europe--....---..-- | 20, 000, 900 20, 000, 000 21, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 17, 800, 000 
Gaeose seh ones 6,500, 000 5, 500, 000 4,000, 000 4, 800, 000 3, 000, 000 
Russia proper was tnn none enenee| 371,851,000 | 339,667,000 | 292,272,000 | 300,423,000 | 238,557,000 Y 1S 
j Ta a ee ERS IE 21, 603,000 | 16,749,000 | 17,387,000 19, 476,000 17, 808, 000 
Worth Cadcasus .._:...=--.-<: | 68, 307, 000 61, 678, 000 67,127,000 45, 148, 000 29, 883, 000 
Weteni 60g sc db ah 127, 000 148, 000 100, 000 98, 000 90, 000 
Total Russiain Europe-.| 461,888,000 | 418, 242,000 | 376, 886, 000 365, 145, 000 286, 338, 000 
Total Europe......-..-- 1,519, 063, 000 |1, 515, 223,000 |1, 451,988,000 | 1, 493, 262, 000 | 1,146, 358, 000 
ON! See eee 22,130,000 | 35,421,000 | 30,899,000 | 34,160,000 | 42, 835, 000 
Mutat Mnidlc. 2. sc .~-< ues 7, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 7, 462; 12,830,000 | 11,087,000 
Trans-Caucasia..........----- 47,000,000 | 47,000; 000 7,000, 42° 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Total Russia in Asia_...| 76,130,000 | 88,421,000 | 85,361, 000 88, 990, 000 93, 922, 000 
Turkey in Asia.............-- 48,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 46,000,000 | 44,000,000 | 48, 000, 000 
BRAD 4 5058 5 pace be 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2) 200; 000 2 400, 000 2; 400, 000 
yA SE SRP ae 20,000,000 | 22,000,000 | 22: 000; 000 20,000,000 | 20,000, 000 
British India _._.--- 268,539,000 | 252,784,000 | 234,379,000 | 181;997000 | 176,668,000 1 / // 
SS a PRR ane Et 16,847,000 | 20,308,000 | 20,341, 000 18, 000; 000 18,000,000‘ 
Wott Meio 3)23 lee. 431,516,000 | 430,513, 000 | 410,281,000 | 355,387,000 | 358,990,000 
A A eS td Ee eye a ee omen a J 
Algeria -.__..- SS at: A BLY | 20,907,000 | 28,900,000 | 24, 400, 000 17, 600, 000 16, 000, 000 : 
2 aaa Serra Be | 4,000,000 | 10,700, 000 7,500, 000 5, 600, 6, 000, 000 
ny See ae Se ea Br 10,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 1420005000 | 12/000) 000 12,000, 000 
Gee ONS es ke | 4,014,000 | 3,195,000 | 21542) 000 2) 257, 000 2,200,000 
Total Africa ............| 38,821,000 | _ 54, 795,000 | 48,442,000 | 37,457,000 | 38,200,000 
——— | Serene —— 
* - 


"478,493,000 | 598, 746, 000 
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Wheat crop of the world, 1893 to 1807—Continned, 


pas , +> 
Countries. 1893, | 1894. 1895. 1896. 1597. 
| : ; 7S ~~ 
. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, | Bushels. 
West Australia..._........-..-. 445, 000 587, 000 176, 000 194, 000 | 252, 000 
South Australia...........-..| 9, 531, 000 14, 047, 000 8, 027, 000 6, 116, 000 | 2,893, 000 
Queensland “os Ue eee eee 477, 000 426, 000 562, 000 128, 000 620, 000 
New South Wales---.....-.-- 7, 082, 000 6, 708, 000 7, 263, 000 5, 359, 000 9, 132, 000 
RR eee 15, 282, 000 15, 736, 000 11, 807, 000 5, 848, 000 7, 299, 000 
NORTE, .. «oii sedsntin ee cee ten 1, 051, 000 860, 000 899, 000 1, 202, 000 1,327,000 
Row Bealané 2.5.. 6c..s...<-s- 8, 642, 000 5, O46, 000 3, 727, 000 7, 059, 000 6, 113, 000 
Total Australasia _....- 42, 458,000 | 43,300,000 | 22, 461, 000 25,906,000 27,636, 000 
RECAPITULATION BY CONTINENTS. 

North America. -__-..- en 445,513,000 | 513,420,000 | 534, 598, 000 478, 498, 000 598, 746, 000 
South America -_.........---- 81, 703,000 | 104, 915, 000 85, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 46, 100, 000 
ee eS TP Ren 5S 1,519,063, 000 1,515,228, 000 |1, 451,988,000 | 1,498, 262,000 | 1, 146, 358, 000 
DS EES SS. SS eS | 431,516,000 | 430,513,000 | 410, 281, 000 355, 387, 000 358, 990, 000 
De Se ea 38, 921, 000 54, 795, GOO 48, 442, 000 37, 457, 000 36, 200, 000 
Australasia ................. | 42, 458, 000 43, 360, 000 32, 461, 000 25, 906, 000 27,636, 000 
Grand total_____._..._-- 2, 559, 174, 000 2, 662, 226,000 |2, 562,770,000 | 2, 456, 505, 000 ) 2,214, 030, 000 


The best estimates which can be obtained for the principal wheat growing coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere for the year 1897-98 are given below: 


pe ee Re ee ee NE Me SP 50, 000, 000 
= Se eee ee 0 ese phd oan oe aan ea ~ ade eee 15, 000, 000 
SONU = 5 Ag oe ee. ct oe Mic = setts antiiet —oe rn 8,500,000 | 
Australasia (including New Zealand) ----_--...---.--.-.-.---------- 30, 500, 000 
Ge ee ee 198, 000, 000 — 


Average yield per acre of the principal farm crops, 1893 to 1897, 


[From Division of Statistics. ] 


Corn. Wheat. 


"1897. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. b 


States and Territories... -—_—_—__,_——— 
1893. | 1894. | 1895. 


1896. 


Bush. | Bush. .| Bush.| Bush.| Bush. 
30.3 9 


by 
z 
= 
oo 
oy 
= 


SN eee: ' 39 42.0 z ; 16.0} 21.1] 19.2 
New Hampshire --....--...-| 31.7 | 34.3] 40.2) 42.0] 34.0] 15.0] 20.0] 19.3 
Waa 2 ee $2.4| 40.8] 45.6] 41.0] 35.0] 16.8] 22.7] 29.0 
Massachusetts ............-.- 33.5 | 34.5] 48.9] 48.0] 32.5 = 
feneae Island _....-_-..--<.. 24.4] 31.4] 30.9] 34.0] 31.0 
Cempecticut .._..5. 5-25. =.= 28.2| 31.0] 87.9) 38.0] 31.5 
Tee SOR. 20.0 ee ee 29.5 | 28.2] 385.6] 34.0] 31.0 : 14.8; 18.1 
NOW GOLaby. .—...-.-.-~—~--<s 25.9] 33.1] 33.0] 33.0/] 31.5] 14.5] 15.3] 12.4 
Pennsytvania _.2:.-.:..-.... 24.5) 382.0) 383.5). 40.0) 36.0] 14.0] 15.0] 16.6 
Titman. 2 eS 24.6] 22.0] 21.0/] 22.0] 29.0] 14.7] 13.0] 11.6 
eS Sr: 24.2 | 22.9] 26.8| 32.0) 33.0] 13.5) 15.3] 17.0 : 
OS SE SE a Re 18.9; 19.1! 18.6] 21.5! 18.0] 11.2 9.5 9.3 9.3 
Worth Carolina —............ 12.3) 18.4] 14.5] 122.0] 8.0 8.2 5.0 6.9 7,3 
Danth Caroling =). 5.22 28) 31-39 S24 9.0 9.0 6.3 5.6 6.4 6.8 
i A oa ge 11.4} 31.7) 313.0) 11.04 110 7.2 6.9 6.2 8.0 
BS 3 af RE ee My 9.7 | 16.1] 11.2) 10.0 8.04. 2322]... 22) ee 
Alabama _....----.-_--......| 11.5] 3387] 15.9] 12.5] 122.0] 82] 83| 75) 890 
Mississippi -__._.-.-........- 13.1] 17.2] 15.8] 135] 1445] 7.5/ 98] 80] 865 
ee ee ee ee 14:31 96.2: 36.8 33.0)" WOy...-. -1.--.-25)..... Sa 
ao UE eee eee 17.6] 19.0] 26.4 9.5] 38.5 0.5 5.1 5.7 1.7 
ion + Sie ee 14.23) 19.2) 21.5) 13.5] 16.0 8.0 8.8 9.4 8.0 
i) Aree 21.3) H1.9)} 2.01 23.0] 2.0 9.2 8.1 8.8 8.5 
Bee ee | 21.7 | 18.5 | 24.2] 30.0) 24.5] 11.5] 12.1| 10.6) 10.3 
eed Slee Cie ora Pe 23.5 | 2.0 31.2) 28.0) 23.0] 11.3] 12.5] 10.9 8.7 
eee; : 5 eee eee | 93.8 | 26.3] 82.6] 41.0] 32.5] 14.5] 19.0] 13.3 9.0] 
Ue cae ee. ee 93.7 | 23.2) 33.8] 88.0/ 31.5] 138.2] 15.8] 13.2] 12.8 
pe eee Sie Oe 2.7) 28.9) 32.8) 35.0) 30.0) 141) 18:4 9.2 9.0] 
te ae. 2.7 | 28.8| 37.4] 40.5] 32.5] 11.5] 18.2] 11.0] 17] 
aS a 29.8 | 20.7| 31.8] 387.0] 33.0] 13.3] 16.5] 15.5| 18.8) 
SAE Ree nee 28.8) 18.4) 31:2) 30.5] 26.0 9.6] 13.5 | 23.0] 14.2] 
eer ee 33.9 | 15.0! 35.1! 39.0; 29.0] 11.5] 14.8] 19.5] 16.0 
eS a ae 27.9 | 22.0] 36.0) 27.0) 26.0 9.5| 15.3] 122.0] IL-7] 
ees wscecel BB | 9] BAS) 2.0] 1.0) @4] 10.4) 7.7 | 20 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS. 


Average yield per acre of the 


ee eh 


farm crops, 1893 to 1897—Continued. 


t 


principa 


le +r Spor phar tan pepe I | aa GE” bob te te} aB > De hee at Be Oat ft ar {ow , 
| SS*SanaReR ANSE a le SMNARA REL ie inasisnimaesainala ina t{ 
al 4 CNOMmMMOSCKHOHSOSO ' ~— zy somooe C rc ; | | | EC shaReenneenane oe io oO ww -) 
2 SRRAEHAARAEESS a a ganda M2) //)) 111 edladsnmecanae ad ae | Fs 
, sco~4 < | t- e re Ke ween im im itis | ryt 16 te PRM S SOS SOW HID HO ac emaaee i tl 
: g | a ¢ 5 i | fidada Ga {1111111 8 daddaneadacen | eaMeaaBAA | | A 
F seiilibiceeineiae al doves] pee iii iii tds i ij ipwenweascannae imeoomenen | ila” 
| | is Sidudsesias | | % AANAB SS it ii ws Ss iano innmaadas | il 
| “Fasseuaecaucces | ils Pal eee ee iti tii | ty iq euseueuecsesen inveerenae | ; - 
| |g ie cislsinieisalalaiat #4 kale | AMR AA litt ia iS sasenasiaadedese insiemssaal | | | 
as rp i aS arte 12: oom 2° a 1: | gooooocooncccomeccoooosooooncoooooocooeon 12 To l—1—1—) ' ' a 
wk. RASAAS | AM: |e i RERAMRRAHMANE SSeS iene ddnatisinde ie ides | ila 
: - passceces ‘So; 656 ii | a ae lcoscuececeouceccccouseTscecelousconeneee \¢ | cose tile 
| & 2suaeanes mat aie |e 5 ‘ssasdandadhastsniadsnsestinannannas SHisaan 1A ligeie | | # 
FA mer ¥ gasneannes et ft 2 ial, POCENGLGiEn ehLULtCOetet Let eter ier areca 2200 CO et tile 
g\% SAAMHARAA RSAS | A | os FRIRARRBRARA SSSA ORM IMARNNAMASH SMA MMSam OB SAA | ile 
Bre SCTE =| — Ss saganaag uous sansanaeuse qu TeceeaSeenuee ie fgere ; ile 
| 18 }e~sdad SSR (RAKE |S ‘2 iddddanadiesiisddisstideteisadaddnsscensase | ia eae by 
ig | quiescence heer ji |e eure none etme onan aera yenecuneouyeeLeneTy | aerer new 
| & — Hira ists: i | al L Zeaea avian dndcssve SRIAANKNAANAS SAAR ih ‘RAR | R | 
PEEEEEET EEE ETE | PERERECUPcaneCeee RPP ARO PARRA DMGRAMEE aT iecivontcc un 
SEE 4 : Fg 
B Gittigiiiliitié BE PUCEECCSURUCECCERCECROUESRGEEURERORCSSURGUERR GET. 
ee eee ORR RUEE, oD ee Alem! SPEC BeeeTT CRREEE CPUUMEOURESEBNORDOGgauGE Jo)... 
ae 1a] | ttle dl yao dled tall 
y St t fed ) ‘Ba ‘a i OORT a as tet | BJ ie 
f Heber a tls $b MReephaccested 12 dec] fecalide 4 reels 
i © «Seber hae ee | HALE ErEee aveLesuess4sitci lots bbactaaped 
| | Reeaboessesesasa | Peanoete AS re beta se debe aRdeS Soae Rear on aoe ee oes a 
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Average yield per acre of the principal farm crops, 1893 to 1897—Continued, 


| Hay. ‘ Cotton. 
States and Territories. _ a's a nS 
| 1893. | 1804. | 1895, | 1806. | 1807. | 1893. | 1804. | 1805. | 1806. | 1807. 


Tons. | Tons.| Tons.| Tons. Tons. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales| ele 
Wisi 0 0.08 0.05} 1.08] -2.00) 1.30 boccccccheccocc clecvececleccsueeee - 
New Hampshire -_..-__----- 1.06 . 95 95 See eee eee eee ee = 
WORTNOIG «cena cuwccans ed Ph Bry! 1.20 1.07 1.25 5. ae ee eee 
Massachusetts ....-.-ceccecet. 2.358 | 3.08) 2.30 | 2.88) 3640 Vemcccc cle cocec cleccecccleee-caneeee 
Rhode Talend ....d60scccaa-e . 83 75 01) 21.30) 1.15 |....20-|-....--| 006.22 +) -cnsueeeee 
ConnectlewB. oo e<<sccsace-< .99 87 261 07 7 ye i; ooceeu ee 
Now York. 3 ..--..-2...-<) 941 1:37 Jt 81; 1.35 ees 
How JOROT sods ns eee 00; 3.36) 1.21) L395] 1D |....c. lo. .e. -| evesn-|- one 
PeMDSVIVANIA <. <5. <ss<< dees 1.06} tr38 | 1.0] 1.06| 1.40 1]......c.....-|-..... fcc 
Dole WETOs 60 ose Sac choca 751 1.80) 1.28) L130) 1.85 1......32...-2-)....22. 12 
Moarviendl .2.555.55..) aches 1.04; 1.08) 12 «87 | 1.88 lo. .ce- ho - clo enc ck abe oe ee 
Wiroinia. fo) 2 roe eee | | Say 72) 1.18] 1.08| 1.0 ooo} 0.21 | O18 ee 
North Carolina.-.......-.---- | 3.70! 1.45!) 1.681 1.261 125) 0.841 .8 . 38 42 42 
South Carolina. -........---- 1.57 | 1.58] 1.0] 1.8) 1.0 . 34 . 38 .42 46 46 
Genres. eee 1.82} 1.16] 1.60] 1.388] 1.85 .3a 33 .35 of 137 
Florida ......... ae See 2.00} 1.238; 1.58) 1.40] 1.00 .33 24 .20 .18 .18 
Aighawia 220.2. ea 1.52] 2.68} 1.56] 1.40] 1.45 . oo .a2 $28 .bl .3l 
Minsiesippi .- ees ee 1.65} 1.84 | 1.95} 1.35] 1.48 -87 | .41 41 42 2 
Louisiana - ccaedeousacl 2.68 3.96) 9:03) oe . 50 . 55 45 - 46 46 
Wewae. = 62 = 5 Foe ee 1.04] 1.88] 148] LOO] 1.40 48 45 . 33 31 .3l 
A vlan 866! 2 oot ee 137 | 1.83 |. 1.20) 3.38 1 3:8 . B6 . 48 44 .39 .39 
Tennessee 22...) es 1.89} 1.18] 1.39] 1.40] 1.45 . o4 . 03 . 24 .26 -26 
West Virginia......-.......- 1.10} 1.02 oth | 2.821 2085 1. onc--|ecccce cl ocescoel oom 
Kustueiey oc o2.. 1.98) 3.93 ee eT ee RE 
Ca a he) eee 1.88 | 1.27 SES Ad On i 3-44 ee eee eee See ee 
BS ee eee 1.46 | 1.20 68} 2.36 | 4.40 |_~~...-]- 2-26 oo) Seen eee 
Write ae oF ee ae 1.86 | 1.27 .61} 3.80) 1.48 I......-|--....c] 0 pcb 
i ER eee ae ee 121} 1.14 .66 | 1.88 | 1.20 |...-...-|..-...<]5.0. soe 
Weary se Fe Se 1.52} 1.81 OO WT otk, deo eee) ie ees Pes ee ee eet 
Minviesnta......:25-2.2)2-.. 1@) 10) 1.80] 1.69| 1.57 |.......].-....2]). 2 
TOWER ees ee ee 1.58 731 3,001 3.741. 160). eee ES 
PRES “SES 1.24 5) LAT ees || Sab = See le bees chaeeeeae | ee 
Kansas 2 = Se 1.31 ff 1-34 1 E48 | Lee: ch on ee 
Wobeadien 22+ i. 2060036005. sct 1.25 60} .00| 1,66] 1.60 }.....-2|......-). 2.22) cee 
Sonth Dakota =... 4.—3.12 1. 42 . 94 0D |) Bee hae ft cates tos acer _- |< nonwe leu 
Worth Dakota........-sc<<<2 1.29] 1.19) 1.49| 1.65 | 1.60 |.....-.|._....:) 23 
Montats. 22:-030 04 1.96| 1.90] .04| 1.88] 1.50 |......-|. ......). coo 
Weyosrer 95-8 ee 1.35 | 1.60| 1.08} 1.85) 1.65 |._....-!._.....|)\. 2.) co 
Sehoratio te. 1.19 | 2.27 | 3.42) 2.20! 3.26 |... _vace|- co sean| eceeeeenaa 
New Mexico.......-..--.---- 9.08) 1:68:15 26) | S00il Bae. tl RES Re | soe pen ee 
Aven 2. 1.75 | 1.83|, 1.85 | 8.20| 8.00 |_......|...2-_.|__.-) ee 
Olah 2 ee ee eee 1.72) |e 28 ebb B20 teaeo ls. 8 is. Pe ee {er 
Novwacda=. ...?. 52.2 - 8s a 9..66°| . 40871 8.01 || Bab") 2:80))|.2- |.-.--..|_.-....| 22 
he eae MERLE A So 2.45 | 23.68) 2.57 | 9.60] 2.80 |.......|.......|......2) 
Washington... .....-........ 1.58 | 2.05 | 1.85 | 1.95 | 2.25 |_..-...|._.....|.......|)c 
Opera oe 6 et se 1.88 | 2.00} 1.78] 1.98! 1,00 |..2..-2|......-|._....2))2 Soe 
3 OS ea ee 1.60] 1.96] ‘1.66| 1.65] 21.60 |...-.-)._....-|......c]. 0c 
Chiba rrerig © eek os ee oe ee ee 45 . O4 .45 
Indian Territory -__..-------- ceed eee oS. cbt Mae ee EL, es 45 82 62 
General average --..-- Paw) Lo) Ler) Lak 5ay, 35 | .37 


Average value per acre of the principal farm crops, i893 to 1897. 


[From Division of Statistics.] 


| Corn. | Wheat. 
States and Territories. 


1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 


ee | 


7 ee ee $18.79 |$28. 73 |$22. 68 |$17.39 |$17.39 |$16. 32 $16. 67 $15. 74 ($18.48 | $17.49 
pa ne aaa 18.07 | 26.07 |'20.50 | 18.90 | 15.30 | 12.75 | 16.00 | 14.67 | 21.00| 17.60 — 
no ae 19.76 | 28.15 | 21.89 | 15.58 | 15.05 | 14.28 SOL 20:01 22.79 | 17.68 
Massachusetts .........--..- 90.77.) 21.05} 22.83 | 19.78 | 15.284... --2. oe : 
Rhode Island--.........----- 16. 84 | 23.55 | 17.80 | 16.66 | 16. %4 |_..--2)---.--_|_-..2. |e eee 
Connectiout........2:2-<s.-- 18.05 | 21.08 | 19.83 | 15.96 | 15.43 |__....-|____--- SO US 

ci | 16.23 | 17.20 | 16.02 | 12.92 | 12.40 | 11.02 | 9.18 | 12.31 | 14.08 

New Jersey .-..------------- 13.47 | 17.87 | 18.86 | 11.88 | 11.97 | 10.15 | 9.33] 8.80 | 13.62 
Pennsylvania --........----- 42.00 | 17.60 | 13.07 | 13.20 | 22.24} 9.10] 8.40 | 10.79 | 11.62 
CULWENC ee as 9.84 | 9.90] 7.14] 5.50] 8.70] 8.82] 7.15) 7.42 | 15.66 
ie SERRE lel. 10.64 | 11.45 | 9.92 | 10.24 | 9.90 | 10.26 | 8.26 | 10.88 | 14.96 

a a 8.69 | 8.98] 6.88] 6.88] 6.84] 7.06] 5.32] 6.05| 7.44 

25 la 6.15 | 6.380} 5.51] 4.44] 5.59] 5.90] 3.25| 497] 6.06 

Merten fw weed 4.62| 7.28| 5.11] 4.14] 4.41] 6.17] 4.87] 5.63] 6.05 

NC RN 6.22 | 6.79 | 5.33] 4.73| 5.28] 6.48| 5.24] 5.08] 7.12 
RAINS GRAS: 6.60.| 9.17 | 6.901 5.901 £0)... eee 

oP f+ inlay gee 6.79 | 7.26] 5.88| 5.63] 5.52] 7.22| 6.47 00 | 6.80 
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Average value per acre of the principal farm crops, 1893 to 1897—-Continued. 


ow ee ——-ti—(‘“—CtsS- —-- a ae -- —~— Sy 


Corn. a Wheat. | 


States and Territories. ie Se 
1806, | 1897. | 1803, 1804, 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 


| 1893, ' 184. | 1895, 


— SS 


Mississippi ...........------. | $7.20 $8.43 | $5.85 $5.94 | $6.53 | $0.55 | $7.95 | $4.88 | $0.97 | $9.90 
URIIN sg. cid cists ete eure du CG) tet, Toh BOGE 2. GB he cnnnc cle sacnnsloaheeeeee es 
SAREE Sete AP Tiel pits TR 9.50 | 10.64) 818] 3.90] 7.58! 6.00| 8.15| 3.76] 8.781 14.06 
if RAG LE RET 7.20) 9.02} 6.88] 4.99! 6.40] 5.20!) 4.84] 5.55] 5.68| 8.82 
Wenneenees. 3255 Sees 8.31] 8.54) 6.75] 6.44] 7.56] 6.24 4.138 | 5.46} 6.20) 10.64 
West Virginia .............. 11.94 | 10.55 | 9.68 | 10.20] 9.80] 8.28! 7.26! 7.31] 8.08! 11.93 
Kentucky ...................] 10.11 | 10.12 | 8.42] 7.00] 8.05! 6.44] 6.25| 6.65!] 6.61| 12.10 
CA GLE Te RE 9.52 | 11.31 | 8.80] 8.61) 8.12] 8.27! 9.811 7.98] 7.021 14.87 
ISS TS GR RACE BE aR SCE 10.66 | 11.60 | 10.82 | 9.12| 8.50| 7.52! 8.22! 7.92110,75| 13.57 
ndiana REE EA 8.89 | 10.69] 7.54] 6.65] 6.30] 7.47] 8.46! 6.24] 7.20! 11.57 
SOME 6 Pied Gn voi a bine 7.97 | 11.28) 8.23] 7.20] 6.83! 5.87] 8.19! 5.83110.88| 7.08 
Wisconsin. ..................| 10.48 | 9,82 | 0:64) 8.14] 8.3.| 7.318! 8.49| 7.911 9,81 10. 
js ena OAS 9.62 | 7.91] 6.24] 5.79] 6.24] 4.90! 6.62] 10.12| 9.66} 10.01 
Re aE aE ae 9.15 | 6.75 | 6.32] 5.46| 4.93] 5.64! 7.40] 8.97] 9.92] 9.7 
PGE EE ook whack. coast 8.37 | 8.80] 7.20] 5.40| 6.24] 4.56] 6.58] 6.12] 8.19] 7.65 
| oS et Ra 6.60 | 4.82] 4.62] 5.04] 3.96] 3.58| 4.58] 3.47| 6.68] 11.47 
ae ee 6.80 | 3.00) 2.90} 4.88) 5.10} 3.48! 8.43] 4.80] 8.12] 10.00 
South Dakota..............- 5.93] 1.93 | 2.55 | 4.68} 5.04] 3.74! 3.04] 4.56] 6.94| 5.52 
North Dakota. ............-.| 7.87 | 8.45 | 5.11] 8.75] 5.44] 4.13| 5.071 7.98| 7.65| 7.62 
Montana -......-...--------.| 19.25 | 26.81 | 18.75 | 15.60 | 11.70 | 12.90 | 13.39 | 17.45 | 17.49 | 22.10 
Wyoming -......----...-----] 11.66 | 19.50 | 15.67 | 19.50 | 6.00 | 12.15 | 12.85 | 16.64 | 15.19 | 17.60 
Cai... 8. 42 12.02 | 8.49 | 5.76| 7.22 | 6.86 | 11.64 | 13.16 | 10.67] 16.80 
New Mexico .............--- 17.96 | 14.33 | 15.23 | 8.80 | 15.66 | 12.60 | 15.84 | 14.89 | 13.86 | 18.00 
SS Pe 22:7) 2s OG.) 20 80 fa. Nos 11.38 | 17.00 | 13.33 | 18.40! 13.32 
| a Sees 12.47 | 14.15 | 9.95 | 12.75 | 12.10 | 8.28 | 11.66! 9.86 | 18.02] 14.28 
RR (TS RS SSI sh ae a 10.73 | 15.00 | 10.63 | 20.70 | 21.87 
aaa Sa 16.007) 16.87. 10.08 |>...:. [cc 11.58 | 9.48] 8.87 | 15.93] 15.40 
MPMMIIBGEON. ~-26-028-c005 2 13.21 | 14.35 | 6.84] 7.98| 9.90] 9.74] 6.47] 6.85 | 13.32] 15.98 
PI RCT 34 Uae Ls 11.61 | 14.22 | 14.52 | 12.32 | 13.25 | 9.63! 7.61 | 9.40] 12.24] 12.24 
PST ES es 15.85 | 11.00 | 18.29 | 19.61 | 17.64 | 7.05 | 6.44] 7.80112.12] 8.30 
PROUT 5. as wapiskla nena e oe ewe eee ao moean eT eat ee LL tee ee Be? 5.47 | 8.84] 14.44 
Indian Territory --....-..... eS en eee eee Seid eee ieee eee ee ee 
General average -__--- 8.21 | 8.86 | 6.64 | 6.06 6.98 | 6.16 | 6.48! 6.99 | 8.97] 10.86 
| | j 
Oats. Barley. 


States and Territories. 7 —_—_ |_—_— 
1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1893. | 1894. 


| 1895. | 1896. | 1897, 
| 


DoD oh Can ane Te pee em pe eae at | $16. 54 gi, 74 |$13.63 $12.40 | $9.92 ($17.49 |$17.23 $16.85 |$13.16 $13. 75 
New Hampshire --..........- 14,71 | 15.24 | 12. 92 13. 30 | 13.30 | 17.71 | 15.87 | 14.84 | 15.53 | 13.50 
Wermgnores. obs ue-Goe 15.29 | 16.78 | 14.37 | 12.56 | 10.56 | 16.50 | 16.74 | 15.60 | 13.53 | 13.11 
Massachusetts .......-.._.-- 14.41 | 13.72 | 12.24 | 12.60 | 10.56 | 22.77 | 13.67 | 14.68 | 17.40 | 22.77 
Hhode island... ..-.-.._...: 12.13 | 14.10 | 12.64 | 9.30 | 10.88 | 21.92 | 21.60 | 17.63 | 17.40] 15.12 
Ganhecwcu te... 2.35) us-u 10. 00.) EE. OB |: S80 POD. ORR ee oe ete et: ee ees Eo 
NGW SORE. wee ee ee 7.20} 8.62] 8.88| 8.58] 8.371] 12.18] 9.80| 18.55] 9.05] 10.50 
roe Py) gee ene 8. ST. | 20.70) | TO Se ee Bey Tens acer teem ens Pree a Bebe noe eee 
Penisyivania ......-........ 9.38 | 8.47 | 8.56) 7.43] 7.61] 9.50] 7.97 | 8.28] 6.88] 9.55 
Wiptpaee ee ese 0: 00:}- 6.600) .B. 66.5 Gy Bear oie ol ee eee eS 
eee eon te 1.43.) 8.00. )) 0.00 f" GH ts Gees eC el alca cio en eee e 
fe 7 TRE eee | i oe ee) ee) gl oS: Eee ees Pe Es ae 
North Carolina -.._.--.-_--- 6.20 | 4.80] 5.7% LA (ae De i ES a SS Pee A ter at 
South Caroling... ..-..-2.) 625, | 6706) 7.48) B28.) eee Rens pe) ae 

Ph 85) Ria etl Betine, aaa ie we 6.02 1 6.88.) (6.62 1 £292: 1* 6 Se iio NS eee eee 
(oat Ht. ee BE Ey OG fae O40) F203)" 6 6S CBR eae fe ee ke ee oe hes ga SO 
Bee Rta.) coe) an eee tee) 696) C26) B70 Be eb tenn! Vi: ee eee 
Sy ele RES S Oe A eae ey TS aS ee ais PS Cr Rs 
TIS, Sg 7.08.) 20, 08D MO Ba Oe oon UB oe 
Sree so SP ORS 10.54 | 12.75 | 5.38 | 6.80] 6.75) 8.99] 8.41111.66] 6.00! 10.7% 
ES ene oie 7.53] 7.40] 8.13] 4.96] 5.61 ]_... 2 ee 
eS oe 5.7 5.11] 6.08] 4.29] 2.80] 8.31] 7.73] 11.55 30 | 10.62 
West Virginia .............. 8.06") T.80T) T.4e tL ONS 600 te oe feces hk. REE. 
5 ES es aa 7.55 | 7.56) 6.81] 5.04] 4.86] 8.67 | 13.49 | 12.65 2) 8.00 
LE Ale Ee ei ah pep ee 8.58 | 9. 39 6.97 | 5.27] 6.40 | 10.67 | 13.68] 11.56| 7.68] 11.69 
Michigan.-........--.-------| 8.32 | 8.87] 5.50) 5.70] 5.98) 8.04] 10.30] 7.78| 9.37] 8.60 
IR eh aes bank aek ns 7.70) 9.69 | 4.58 | 4.64/ 5.74] 8.95! 9.82] 6.00! 6.70 8. 36 
a ee ee ee 7.34 | 10.47 | 4.15) 4.20) 5.76} 9.28 | 11. 9.00] 7.35] 9.50 
Wrineontines cos. Sac. tL 7.45 | 9.87 | 6.08] 5.95] 6.46 | 10.32 | 12.87] 9.96] 7.40 8.9 
J ee ee 6.45 | 8.43) 5.59) 495) 4.94) 7.96] 9.63] 8.64] 5.44 6.12. 

Re ee ee os on 5.70 | 7.17 | 6.47 | 3.380) 4.80] 7.46] 6.51] 6.44] 5.52 5.76 

Lg EE Se ee eee Be 5.85) 6.7 4.99 | 3.06) 4.18] 8.00] 7.14] 7.34] 4.38 7.60 
EE ee ee eee 5.00] 5.55) 3.04] 2.08) 4.82] 3.81] 4.31] 3.31] 1.02 4.38 
Uo je | ea es 3.30 | 4.54) 3.33] 2.00] 4.65) 3.72] 2.45] 6.82] 3.78 5. 28 
South Dakota...............| 5.387 | 2.65 | 4.385] 8.58] 3.96] 5.08] 4.72] 8.71] 5.48 4.40 
North Dakota... ..<. <.5...: 6.13 | 7.51] 5.14] 3.96) 5.98] 4.7L] 7.24] 6.08] 8.38 6.07 

nr S28 A oe oe ee 12.5 12.43 | 15.75 | 14.57 | 13.86 | 15.05 | 9.00 | 14.75 | 13.75 | 19.00 
, on. eee ae mn ae 9.60 | 14.50 | 15.99 | 16.96 | 19.93 |... ee ae 
a 7 ee 9.88 | 6.2 9.60 | 8.40 | 10.88 | 14.15 | 16.04 118.78 | 9.20 
New Mexico. -..........-.....] 14.89 | 17.50 | 17.96 | 10.80 | 14.56 | 12.53 | 18.90 | 19.04 | 12.35 
PUAN ets ate. aids suru emi atotb aebial wake ce &fumieee enn aeS 14.04 | 18.75 | 17.99 |....... 

1 A97——46 
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Average value per aere sling the abies farm crops, 1893 to 1897—Continued, 


States and Territories. 


/ Oats. 
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G—v—$r 


Barley. 


on 


0.14 mn 82 $11.55 316. 92 $15.18 


1896, | 1897. | 189, f 1804. | 1895. | 1896, | 1897, 
) 7 ———— 


We ee Si cox cwntebeess a) $9.21 \$11. 22 7. = $11.38 | $13.95 — 
Nevada ee Ae TS y. 16. 57 ttre tee =: f 
BE nics oo anstedpsanebaewehe 13.57 | 12.32 10. ‘21 | 12.60 | 11.62 is 90 | 15. 82 10. 99 3.37 | 14. 
Washington. ..........-.---- 13.90 | 11.32 | 11.28 | 14.40 | 16.80 | 15.64 | 10.78 | 14.17 | 10.40 is 
SNE EE AR Ss 10.55 | 7.48 | 7.78! 6.93 | 11.20] 10.44 | 12.74) 8.84) 9.81) 1663 
5 | COS “ees OR Re RE S 9.69 | 15.66 | 10.96 | 13.64] 8.82) 9.45] 6.84| 8.12) 10.87) 18.42 
ONIN, «ao icc av x weawiode odo wkd] ows clea be wreaks cle irae allig mane calc reieoel ll tee led Ls no wee = 
Indian Territory -- i ORES & EGR: SERS RES PSTN PEE , 

General average --...-- Rc 6.88 | 7.95 | 5.87] 4.81] 5.75 - cx ES |. -, 

i 
i Hay. = Cotton. 
States and Territories. — 


NT 
> 


me 


Maine ...~-> « aR ee ee $11.16 $9.12 : $9. 87 > he @ SS 
New Hampshire -..._... ...- 16.54 | 9.97 | 11.88 | 12.38 | 13.23 |_-....-|..-.4-|-------| 
RR Sie Ree FEE IO 11.80 | 11.93 | 13.01 1 Sh: SY eee eee cee 
Massachusetts -.....-----.-- 19.98 | 19.53 | 19.43 | 20.00 | 19.46 |. ._...-|...--.-]--<.---] 
Thode Island. ;.... .~<.-.-<-- 16. 27 | 13. 5. 169) ) 18-2841 36. 7 i... eres, 
Connecticut......<-.-<; -.<.-: 17.33 | 18.546 | IR) 1 |. <n eae s 
Mow Werk. fons oo et 14.0 | 11.90.:1.36.0 ]. 8.78 1.4L ML ......|-.....:].5.-casleeeeee 
Now JORGAY o00< cas 2 cas Ss U7. 98. | 16.34 | 35.98 | 36.50 7:18. 1 te. ee Ae 
Pennsylvania - ....-.-.------ 14. 83 | 13.35 | 12.42 | 12.88 | 12.81 |.--..--|.------|. .----2|---ecenfeneees 4 
Pina Weibee .- <5... cniien soos 12,%5 | 19.50 | 14.96 | 14.30 | 13. 50 | -..... -|......-]  cesleweeeee 
OE OSS (SS vee eae 14. | 11.46 | 14.4 | 10.31 | 14.17 |.-.....-].-.... 1. 
OS Sea ae See ae 14.538 | 8.56 | 12.92 | 11.08 | 11.07 |.-.-..- $5.94 | $7.31 re 
North Caroline .......«.---- 18.89 | 15.85 | 16.53 | 13.55 | 12.19 {$12.20 | 10.00 | 15.52 | 14.45 
South Carolina-.-.-.----------- 15.18 | 16.45 | 7.62 | 15.06 | 11.50 | 12.24 | 10.44 | 17.26 | 15.97 
PIG oe oe 15.92 | 14.36 | 17.44 | 15.25 | 17.55 | 11.97 | 9.10 | 14.25 | 12.71 
113m ba 9 ae he aap ee 39.50 | 19.99 | 20.24 | 18.20 | 14.25 | 12.17 | 6.674 8.28 Hee. 
ie haw oes Cee 17.08 | 25.49 | 15.93 | 13.72 | 13.86 | 12.24 | 8.97 | 11.47 | 10. 
RORGINTE ooo 202s. ><a eee 15.86 | 17.79 | 18.91 | 12.77 | 14.06 | 12.92 | 11.07 | 16.69 | 14.47 
A RS Pe oe eee ee 14.58 | 28.85 | 19.47 | 16.63 | 16.62 | 17.50 | 15.41 | 18.42 | 15.40 
AU earn i a ere 9.98 | 10.13 | 9.52} 7.20 | 10.15 | 16.59 | 12.58 | 13.40 | 11.00 ]- 
vitae 28 Pe. see 10.96 | 11.66 | 11.12 | 8.90 | 11.25 | 12.36 | 11.17 | 17.98 | 12.71 |. 
itemergee., 222)... cas sees 14.96 | 13.30 | 15.05 | 13.54 | 15.59 | 11.13 | 7.61] 9.92] 8.62 
Weet Virginis.-......------.-- 14.02 | 10.87 | 9.04 | 11.94) 11.95 |_~--... ee 
Oe Se ee ae 48.63 1.18: 19) 3677-1 Feb it 70 I 2-5 ee 
ora ee ae tee 13.87 |-30. F4:) 3.40). 9:90:) “0.00.1. - le 
En PS ee aes eee 13.37 | 10.85 | 7.50) 9.84] 211.55 |.-.-.--. 
Swear oe os 52 on es os 12.46 | 9.68} 7.34) 9.33) 8.44 ].--.... 
BOE 82 oo ac ae ee ae 10°78) SO) GTA Re FBS... 
WV ISOOMBIT:. 5c. oso. sen eo es 10°94) 10:42 | 8.47% B.261 8.44). ......|..... 22) eee 
MINORU... 26. .c- <p oo ee 7.401.5.4 1] 6:46) 6:41) 7.06). .....-|....- 0 eee 
i a ie ee 9.73 | 5.39) 6.97 | 6.941 6.37 |.......|....-..|......3 3 
SURI Y = on a ce ee §. 78} OB 6b. TF. SG OSE 7. OF. = bien 10.13. "9.96 | 
CTS Ot SS ee ee 8.145) Oe} 6. GET AsS8) (2. 48 hea 15.35 | 13.69 
IRL. Sew 6.00 | 4.20:4°.3.83 1 4.6) 2:80.) ....._|..2...-)- Se ee 
Sout Darkoth... 22. 521 | 2h. B68) B.S) al... ee eee 
‘North Dakata...._..--22-2 4.80 | 4.61) #941 6.59 4.5.20]. ......)..---24 eee 
Mortene ...-. eee 9.94.) 8.60) 30.72!) 9.47 | T1.68.)_ ___...]._.-._ | - ee 
Wrong .3..0.2 6c 10.80 | 16.10} 7.02} 11.07] 9.90 ]- 
Sno wndo oo ob A ee 8.31 | 17.12 | 14.21 | 13.68 | 12.38 
Nowiexieo: ... 226 48. 240. 17.68 | 21.62 | 20.88 | 17.10 | 24.50 
AwinOe a Se. tess ce 14. 44 | 21.84 | 16.65 | 28.00 | 15.00 

| = 1) CS aaa any an ee eee ie 8.89 | 14.01 | 18.49 | 18.50 | 14.01 
CAGE. eo ee ca 26.60 | 29.29 | 20.32 | 12.29 | 12.50 |. 
Tem bie a aE eee on ee oh 13.48 | 10.98 | 16.06 | 12.25 | 12.08 |. 
Washineton. 2... 262 352..5 14.49 | 15.18 | 12.49 | 13.83 | 20.25 
Piipeenay tk ek 8 ae BES 15.23 | 11.72 | 10.89 | 13.07 | 14.73 
Caterina i022 i 18.30 | 18.34 | 11.72 | 10.48 | 14. 40 |_ 
(irlahewns | so = ee oe ae oe aie ees Jae i 
Ee ee, Ly ee Tet hee Eerie css See, See a 

General average ---.-.-- 11.51.) 9.70] 8.89} 8.97 | 9.46 | 13.41 | 10.94 | 14.53 | 12.54 |----- 
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Prices of principal agricultural products on the farm December 1, 1893 to 1897, 


[From Division of Statistics. ] 


C orn (per bushel). Wheat (per bushel). 
States and Territories, SEES) FR Gee ee 
1808, | 1804, | 1806. | 1806, 6. | 1807. | 1893. | 1804. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
Cents. Cents, Pa, Centa,| Cen m, 

DEO IN se Oe vacatasccdesouwaned 62 72 D4 47 47 | $1.02 | $0.79 | $0.82 | $0.84 | $1.06 
New Hampshire ............ 57 76 51 45 45 85 . 80 -76| 1.00 1.10 
ga Pe eas Ws 61 69 48 38 43 . 85 . 67 . 69 . 93 1.04 
Massachusetts .............. 62 61 f2 46 OT ha cice cd an ecannlemancabaianal ee 
BETIOGS FGM so inns dcsccmnse 69 75 56 49 BW lc ovina wel wa adccnliomannt of ate aee eee 
COOUMSORTICUSE A... cuciionosocenn 64 6s 51 42 | eel al ey oe herechetat 1.00 
BET CMIEL who an Weed araibad 55 61 45 38 40, . 76 . 62 . 68 88 -90 
ey ee a h2 DS 42 ae 38 .70 61 71 . 89 9% 
Pennsylvania ............... 49 5d 39 33 34 65 . 56 . 05 . 83 91 
ee ey ee ee ees es a 40 45 B+ 25 30 . 60 . 55 . 64 .87 94 
De | Re Ree PERS * 44 50 37 82 30 76 . 54 . 64 88 . 93 
L,. . ee saaaedh 46 47 37 32 38 .63 56 . 65 80 -92 
North Carolina. .-...........- 50 47 38 37 43 <%2 . 65 .72 . 83 94 
South Caroliné............. 60 65 46 4G 4) .98 . 87 . 88 . 89 1.18 
NN oii det ida 4 ted anton 56 58 41 43 48 . 90 16 . 82 . 89 1.03 
“ORES Sale ae Seaioet 68 71 47 53 |S re pee Ss Pee e Ref le 
UN Sia a ae ae 59 53 37 45 46 . 88 .78 . 80 . 85 OL 
SI ooo Kasam mena 55 49 37 4t 45 85 15 61 . 82 -9 
SS a ee 57 62 40 45 | is eee amen (Pee 
pals Cae SR cee a 54 56 31 41 41 .58 5A . 66 7 .89 
Ca <i es ee 45 47 32 37 40 . 65 .55 59 71 84 
i SS a ee: eae 39 39 27 28 36 . 57 51 . 62 . 74 95 
West Virginia -............. 55 57 40 bt 40 12 . 60 69 .78 . 89 
op tee ca 43 4t 27 25 35 57 50 61 . 76 .89 
NOP: nt pes cateate el eee 40 43 27 21 25 .57 .49 . 60 .78 . 88 
PEPOMMIN EN <5 « aiee 0 oheniiee tens oe 45 50 32 24 27 57 52 60 . 84 87 
pied I a ee 36 37 23 19 21 53 46 57 . 80 .89 
lee RS ae ee rere BP" 31 39 22 18 21 51 45 .53 . 74 .89 
PV SRCIOMMNI TI 0 oc a 35 45 30 22 25 54 51 1 .70 . 84 
Pers ese tis Sok ee 3k 43 20 19 24 51 .49 44 . 68 17 
Lie ae at eee eT 27 45 18 14 17 .49 . 50 . 46 . 62 By 5) 
IBS. 2 ii eed Fo 30 40 20 20 24 .48 .43 51 .70 .85 
a - IE eat eee eae eS Sf 31 43 19 18 22 42 44 45 . 63 . 74 
Nebraska - PBs Sarelgs 27 50 18 13 17 40 .49 .40 .58 .69 
South Dakota.....__._.--... 25 46 23 18 21 44 . 46 .38 . 62 . 69 
North Dakota - at ot 38 44 24 25 32 43 .43 . 38 . 64 . 74 
rae oe. 70 82 (6 60 65 . 60 54 .73 . 66 .68 
bo) EE Tee Be 63 65 57 78 50 65 . 63 . 64 . 62 . 70 
WpiGr eae 2 ok os Ar 51 61 41 36 38 .52 . 65 .56 .61 .70 
HGNG: BEORICO we SoU. see 71 75 56 55 58 .% . 88 .73 . 66 75 
Priroee. 20 so Be 66 100 cP eee SES ee .65 | 1.00 . 65 . 80 74 
OS “Ep ie Sn Be 58 58 49 51 55 . 60 .53 44 . 68 .68 
TONGUE oo oi idan. oi fo hay eek atha Aen eet Oe eee aon. eee 73 4D .49 . 69 .90 
SRO Pee. ee 71 59 Mt ae ay ee . 60 - 46 47 . 65 .70 
TV MOIR an os a 62 69 40 57 55 .48 39 41 74 .€8 
bo SRE a ee 47 56 55 56 53 55 43 47 72 -i2 
Reeirmeranite: ook es 50 57 53 53 56 .53 . 57 . 60 .83 83 
pmapevoib Fee oss oooh! Sole awed un} aaen es | eee ech eek eed en Ne Ae a ee 61 .48 . 68 -76 
Seiten Torrifery <..04.-<n0-)-~<--9- / we aats BRED SIPTEE ers TAD RIL, NRE BR 155 S18 tice Ss ae 
. 808 


General average......| 36.5 oar 25.3] 21.5| 26.3] .588| .491] .509| .726 


Oats ‘ per bushel). 


States and Territories. 


Cents.'| Cents. PTT: nts.| Cents.| Cents. Cents. 
44 34 81 67 ; 
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32 
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ot 
27 
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ee 
wee em HH ee me eee 
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Prices of principal agricultural products on sate farm December 1, 1892 to 1897— 


semairec (per bushel). 
1804. 1895. 1805, | 1806, | 3807. 1893, | 1804. | _ 1806. | 1896. 1897. 


Cen atl Cents.| Cents. 
52 43 sy 


56 
47 
65 
75 


“ayo > 
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Prices of principal agricultural products on the farm December 1, 1893 to 1897— 


Continued. 
Hay (per ton). Cotton (per pound). 

States and Territories, ——— ; SERS GE REEL CITA ie 

| 1803, | 1804. | 1805, | 1896. | 1807. | 1898. | 1804. | 1805. | 1806. | 1897. 
| Cen ts.| Cents. Cents.| Cents.) Cents. 

MERINB dons cicace Patou stan ois $12.13 | $9.60 | $9.68 |$10, 25 $9.75 win c| -wncow ode cheese icacaicie eal 
New Hampshire ...........- 15.60 | 10.50 | 12.50 | 12.90 a OU ie wawows a OP eS a ne See 
EONS Cine ch cn dne ch wear 10.63 | 9.94 | 12.25] 10.28 | 9.25 ee EE fT ee eT 
Massachusetts ............-. 17.33 | 15.50 | 17.50 | 16.40 | 13.90 |... RS OB » Inaction Leteeeniie 
bie Salandu, satvecaccceu: 19.60 | 16.33 | 17.25 | 16.60 | 14.50 |....... pple peti ST 
GConanactiout ; cc. capconccenss 59. Be 1.2, OS 2 ae tae Tk UAB. OO te ececalawnnvosleus ered oe” 
2) a a 13, 6B.1..0:-08 | 10:70: F008 | 8.98. lone can. 50... cab cesta eceel een 
New Jersey .......----- _.---| 17.43 | 14.09 | 12.64 | 14.85 | 10.75 |......- REE GCS Wma Py 
Pennsylvania .............-. 14.40 | 11.81 | 12.80 | 12.15) 9.15 /-.- penead bar bcenabtinatguual 
Peale wate. oe Soe ean ee 17.00 | 15.00 | 12.16 | 13.00 | 10.00 |. ...... ae eae PRR ee) eS sh 
Maryland ..-..<.cckwsc<s+s-| 2402.1 14,18 | 12.55 | 11.85 | 10.50; |. cncncal-cncs0s]-o2ccadtamandeneeeel 
WaPeMIN dunce a edoe chee nas 13.09 | 11.89 | 11.43 | 10.21 | 10.25 if 5.0 .8 4 6.9 
INGE COTO nnaneccoceuse 11.11 | 10.93 | 10.14 | 10.75 | 9.75 7.2 4.8 8.2 6.7 7.9 
South Osvolinia no occ. 9.67 | 10.75 | 7.62 | 11.82 | 11.50 7.1 5.0 8.8 6.8 6.9 
CITING coc ancien recor rase 2.06 | 12.88 | 10.90 | 11.05 | 13.00 7.3 4.5 7.0 7.0 6.7 
IRM cance nen scat ean nce 19.75 | 16.25 | 13.28 | 13.00 | 14.25 7.3 4.8 11.5 8.7 6.8 
NAS ST WS SS eg Oe 11.24} 9.51 | 10.21 9.80 | 10.25 7.0 4.8 7.8 6.5 6.7 
TMIMNENEINL Cote) och onsen e 9.61 9.67 | 9.70] 9.46] 9.50 7.0 4.1 7.5 6.7 6.7 
RI oe Ck ene aon 9.00 | 10.64} 9.6 8.75 | 8.75 7.0 4.3 7.8 6.7 6.7 
ee oe eee Sea wce 9.60 | 7.62 | 6.438 7.20) 7.2 6.9 4.5 7.3 6.5 6.6 
coo A 9.87 | 8.88 | 9.27 7.54] 8.65 6.8 4.8 7.6 6.4 6.5 
2 ro AS eee 10. 76 | 11.27 | 10.83 | 9.67 | 10.75 6.5 4.5 7.3 6.2 6.6 
VON at 12.7 RO OGritian tO te GIO SGbeivevessclees con cle 2k on loes lool 
SS ee ee eee. 47-110. 08 P O46) 10:00 oc. fol. eee. eae 6.6 
os i a eee 10.05 | 8.46 | 12.7 TOG) | 6.2 eae eke. |'o. SS eS a 
NED aan 6 oi aorcitina iu abhwene Grae | 8,06.) 05:81) 6.48 | 7.75 }5<2--.5]. Bo us Pintecocair aa coal 
CGN Ca eo a ee peer ee a Pe SR OU a eT ea ee ee ee ee) ee ee 
URI PICHIS Ete oaths cul cea ha 8.86.1 Sse | 10:20) 15-6.89.| 6.15 15...-% |e Di ee 
MRBCOTISI a. Gc2.-5. Sooke eee Wee it 4 eee Oe 6.00) Gi fo ance] o odes acs ae ole conden |e een 
Dist a ee Sees Abie} BED pelat nerie i, 200 |. o.ees |e eds.<|Lo eS gee 
a as ee ee ey ee ee} oo een eee ee CY ee > 
pS, SS eee 7.04 | 7.82 | 6.80) 4.85) 6.16 |_-2.... ke a8 | 741 6.2 6.4 
J eS a ere eee 460) 6,26) 8: 26°) “2.0: | S40 |.22.3..-15 ip ae aoe 6.7 
SDI MBE We! ... 0 casera See che 4.87 Neie ope. ecee 1-00 fio ke Lee 2 3. er y Re (Se ey 
So, IOGROUR Ga. poeeasuces BnOt. fv akeec}! eee) ees fi ey Wee be ccaunls este cues wee oe Pe es. | eee 
North Dakota. <2. .25.0-22-<5. Sve | POeOk fh Ske |, Ovowel ‘oneo: coo. c mas cnedte alee eae 
pS Re ee eee ee 8.17 2h CO Teese A eee, Sees OT” 
We Olebiis 22 coe waet Seek 8.00 | 10.00 | 6.50 7.14 SO toecese cl ee Pe ht ob eee eee 
4 Ts "ee ape aes ae 6.98 | 7.54) 5.87 | 6.22) 5.50 ]_.....- = eee: eae HT 
Pier MIGRIOG s bvco~s ik cick wade 6.00-111,00) 800: S40). TOs Be ee Sead 
Fe) ge Eee nce ie POO 8.23 | 12.00} 9.00| 8.75 | 5.00 ]......-. & ee Ae 
Ree es ecu Led eee 5:37 i BO. AE ON C2 76 oe en ges Speers 7.0 
MOUMHEO. <3. ceuctes ls cco 10.00: 7:26 @ 961 SRR Oe tice a Oe eee 
* SS aS 725.8 5.50) B86) Ce ee Biles. ches i ee 
WMSIEMEOG SS oes. census O17 1: Tail OTR Oe) Oe Oi ie) fie cal el ee 
ROR CA ieee eee cecGe lt. 8.10 | 5.86] 6.12| 6.60] 7.75 waseee=|eeseee | seen =|eeeee- ee ees! 
POSE eta 2) pei cine Se ee 7.87 | 9:50:1) 7.064) 6:60 | °9. Cee =. ae (Es ee Bawa Natt ys 
RAINING a nse nn | oem cep binge] - aac io [46] 75) 62) 67 
Indian Territory -.--...-..-|.--...- feasko. ye apwnat 3 SATs | |e t Oistec 6.4 
General average -.-..- 8. 68 8.54] 8.35 | 6.55 | 6. 62 | 6.99 4.6 | 7.59 6.6 | 6.65 
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Number and value of farm animals in the United States, 1879 to 1898, 
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[From Division of Statistics. | 


Horses. 


Mules. Milch cows, 

January Efe Y : E “s als a3 

. Number. | Value. | Number. Value. | Number. | Value. 
i eae 10,988,700 | $573, 254, 808 1,713, 100 15, 083,971 11, 826, 400 $256, 953, 928 

OU conacebe 11, 201, 800 618, 206, 611 1, 729, 500 05, 948, 319 2, 027, 000 270, ’ 

1 eS 11, 420, 626 667, O54, B25 1, 720, 781 120, 096, 164 12, 368, 653 206, 277, 
| Va 10, 521, 54 615, 824, O14 1,835, 166 130, 945, 378 12, 611, 682 826, 480,310 
THOR den wine 10, 838, 111 765, 041, 308 1,871,079 148, 732, 300 13, 125, 685 896, 575, 405 
Re aa tae 11, 169, 683 833, 734, 400 1, 914, 126 161, 214, 976 13, 501, 206 423, 486, O49 
1885 .... 11, 564, 572 852, 282, 047 1,972, 569 162, 497, 097 13, 004, 722 412, 908, 093 
i eee 12, 077, 657 860, 823, 208 2, 052, 593 163, 381, 006 14, 235, 388 389, 985, 523 
TRG iene ddee 12, 496, 744 901, 685, 755 2,117,141 167, 057, 538 14, 522, O83 378, 789, 589 
|. ae 18, 172, 936 946, 096, M4 2,101, 727 174, 853, 563 14, 856, 414 366, 252,173 
Sea 13, 663, 204 9R2, 194, 827 2,257, 574 179, 444, 481 15, 208, 625 366, 226, 376 
Ufo Pee 14, 218, 837 978, 516, 562 2,331, 027 182, 394, 099 15, 952, 883 852, 152, 133 
TR desteniancdei 14, 056, 750 041, 823, 222 2, 206, 532 178, 847, 370 16, O19, 591 346, 307, 900 
|, Aiea 15,498,140 | 1,007,593, 656 2,314, 699 174, 882, 070 16, 416, 351 851, 378, 132 

:) SS 16, 206, 802 992, 225, 185 2,331, 128 164, 763, 751 16, 424, O87 357, 209, 7 

SIS asteciae de 16, 081, 189 769, 224, 799 2, 352, 231 146, 232, 811 16, 487, 400 358, 998, 661 
||. OS 15, 893, 318 576, 730, 580 2, 333, 108 110, 927, 834 16, 504, 629 362, 601, 729 
i, ey 15, 124, 057 500, 140, 186 2, 278, 946 103, 204, 457 16, 137, 586 363, 955, 545 
ph. eee 14, 364, 667 452, 649, 396 2, 215, 654 92, 302, 090 15, 941, 727 869, 239, 993 
RO ie 13, 960, 911 478, 362, 407 2,297, GBD | 99, 032, 062 15, 840, 886 434, 815, 826 
. Total value 
gee Be gga Sheep. | Swine. of farm ani- 

is | mals. 

Number. Value. Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 

1 eae 21,408,100 $329, 543,327 | 38,128,800 | $79,023,984 | 34, 766,100 |3110, 613,044 $1, 445, 423, 062 
1880__.....--| 21,231,000 | 341, 761,154 | 40,765,900 | 90,230,537 | 34,034,100 | 145,781,515 | 1,576,917, 556 
ae 20, 937, 702 | 362,861,509 | 43,576,899 | 104,070,759 | 36, 247,603 | 170,535,435 | 1, 721, 795, 252 
1882. _ ...---| 23,280,238 | 463,069,499 | 45,016,224 | 106,594,954 | 44,122,200 | 263, 543,195 | 1,906, 459, 250 
CS 28,046,077 | 611,549,109 | 49, 237,291 | 124, 365,835 | 43,270,086 | 291,951,221 | 2,338,215, 268 
Li a a 29, 046, 101 3, 229, 50, 626, 626 | 119, 902, 706 , 200, 893 246,301,139 | 2, 467, 868, 924 
TGs Lae 29, 866,573 | 694, 382,913 | 50,360,243 | 107,960,650 | 45,142,657 | 226,401,683 | 2,456, 428, 380 
i, aes 31, 275, 242 | 661, 956, 274 | 48,522,331 | 92,443, 867 | 46,092,043 | 196,569, 894 | 2,365, 159, 862 
Co Ca 33,511,750 | 663,137,926 | 44,759,314 89,872,839 | 44,612,836 | 200,043,291 | 2,400, 586, 938 
ee 34, 378, 363 , 750,520 | 43,544,755 | 89,279,926 | 44,346,525 | 220,811,082 | 2,409, 043, 418 
DE estas 35, 032,417 | 597, 236,812 | 42,599,079 | 90,640,369 | 50,301,592 | 291,307,193 | 2,507,050, 058 
ae 36, 849, O24 , 625,187 | 44,336,072 | 100,659,761 | 51,602,780 | 243,418,336 | 2,418, 766,028 
SOON nk. 2 = 55 36, 875, 648 | 544,127,908 | 43,431,136 | 108,397,447 | 50,625,106 | 210,193,923 | 2,329, 787,770 
, See 37, 651, 239 | 570, 749, 155 938,365 | 116,121,290 | 52,398,019 | 241,031,415 | 2,461, 755, 698 
a ee | 35, 954, 196 7,882, 204 | 47, 278,553 | 125, 909, 264 , 094, 807 | 295,426,492 | 2,483, 506, 681 
|. are 36, 608, 168 , 789, 747 | 45,048,017 | 89,186,110 | 45,206,498 | 270,384,626 | 2,170,816, 754 
ce 34, 364,216 | 482,999,129 | 42,294,064 | 66,685,767 | 44,165,716 | 219,501, 267 | 1,819, 446,306 
(See ee 32, 085, 409 | 508, 928, 416 | 38,298,783 | 65,167,735 | 42,842,759 | 186,529,745 | 1,727,926, O84 
| eee 30,508,408 | 507,929,421 | 36,818,643 | 67,020,942 | 40,600,276 | 165,272,770 | 1,655, 414, 612 
pl Sree 20, 264,197 | 612, 296, 684 | 37,656,960 | 92,721,133 | 39,759,993 | 174,351,409 | 1, 891,577,471 
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animals in the United States on January 1, 1879 to 1898. 
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Cattle, 

other | 

than | Sheep 

milch 

cows. 

$15. 39 | $2. 07 
16. 10 2.21 
17.38 2.39 
19. 89 2.37 
21.81 2.53 
23. 52 2.37 
23. 25 2.14 
21.17 1.91 
19.79 2.01 
17.79 2.05 
17.05 2.13 
15. 21 2.27 
14.76 2.50 
15.16 2.58 
15. 24 2. 66 
14. 66 1. 98 
14. 06 1.58. 
15, 86 1.70 
16. 65 1.82 
20. 92 2.46 
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Number, average price, and total value of farm animals in the United States on 
January 1, 1898, by States. 


[from Division of Statistics. } 
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Mules. 


Sa ee = |13, 960, 911 | 


Horses. 
| laverage| vy, F A if ' 
NY erage r | wr ‘Average 
| Number. price. Value. | Number. | bee my | Value. 
114,272 | $50.50} $5,770,895 |._...- -. RMI |... octane e 
54, 483 47.59 2, 502, 909 | ----2+~--20-|---r--v-r|nereee sonennns 
85, 669 44.14 Ce ik ORR Mien | > dees Bes 
63, 162 63. 35 4,001, 549 |_....- |e wenee ew ae een 
10, 230 76. 54 Oe oe aS | ee cuss e fae be 
= - > ” 2 oe ih en ee i 
d 5. , 781, 46 4, 511 25 $262, 7 
79, 980 64. 24 5, 137, 961 7,342 0. 74 592, = 
565, 719 49.25 | 27,862, 207 36, 686 63. 82 2, 325" mee 
30, 577 52. 95 1, 619, 177 5, 243 68. 91 361, 270 
130, 972 47.91 6, 274, 811 12, 625 70. 95 895, 684 
238, 714 37.25 8, 891, 021 36, 733 51. 54 1, 893, 283 
146, 991 47.16 6, 931, 7 112, 528 53. 64 6, 036, 220 
67,113 51. 36 3, 446, 710 98, 340 61.27 6, 024, 
111, 380 45. 59 5, 077, 374 165,202 | - 64.72 10; 001 SI 
37, 300 38. 95 1, 452, 8, 438 63. 55 536, 274 
130, 915 40. 52 5, B04, 161 131, 036 50.15 6, 571, 322 
199, 482 35. 40 7,061, 779 162, 432 49. 45 8, 029, 440 
142, 879 29. 54 4, 220, 299 90, 004 56. 28 5, 065, 747 
1, 148, 500 17.30 | 19,866,178 265, 349 30. 96 8, 214, 550 
237 , 927 28. 40 6, 756, 888 146, 974 36. 52 5, 367, 264 
327, 424 35.17 | 11,516,319 160, 920 37. 67 6, 061, 550 
153, 381 35. 25 5, 406, 535 7, 487 43. 37 B24, 727 
380, 835 32.46 | 12,363, 042 113, 348 35. 89 4,067, 779 
666, 836 41.37 | 27,590,382 17, 761 43. 16 766, 482 
418, 786 46.44 | 19,446, 741 2,756 46. 43 127, 969 
613, 542 36.13 | 22, 166, 072 44, 309 40. 54 1,796,173 
1, 040, 767 36.05 | 37,519,129 86, 553 40. 09 3, 470, 267 
412, 296 43.07 | 17,757,998 4, 802 45. 42 218, 092 
464, 410 39.35 | 18,276,398 8,588 44.97 386, 231 
1, 022, 242 34.01 | 34,770,027 32, 861 39. 94 1,312, 466 
802, 878 25.28 | 20,292, 746 199, 306 31.98 6, 373, 297 | 
749, 879 26.12 | 19,589, 882 80, 212 34.48 2,765, 356 
592, 985 30.53} 18, 102, 648 42,590 37.23 1, 585, 5 
287, 867 28.97 8, 339, 207. 6, 627 39.59 262,394 
170, 036 37. 94 6, 451, 888 7, 008 56. O4 392, 712 
171, 795 18. 23 3, 131, 388 915 32.77 29,984 
73, 733 14. 93 1, 100, 948 1,511 46. 08 69,620 
151, 721 22. 86 3, 469, 095 8, 755 43. 14 377, 687 
83, 18.18 1, 524, 176 3, 507 32. 50 113, 973 
51,973 25. 28 1, 313, 620 1,081 24. 67 25, 434 
67, 619 17.21 1, 163, 489 1,615 26. 14 42,218 
50, 347 12. 82 645, 200 1, 408 21.91 30, 843 
130, 691 13. 69 1, 788, 895 936 23.72 22, 20 
173, 157 24.05 4,163, 817 1,427 44. 09 52, 910 
193, 588 20. 61 3, 989, S54 5, 782 28. 64 165, 608 
417,396 28.96 | 12,085, 909 56, 898 38. 33 2, 180, 836 
42, 227 17. 34 732,177 7,931 26. 60 
34.26 | 478,362,407 | 2,190, 282 43. 88 96, 10 
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ee 


Milch cows. 


| Cattle, other than milch co Ss. 


Number. 


195,919 | 


132) 840 


or SRESERE 
NIRSSSSSUSSRA 


we 
RR 


bh et et 
FS Se 8 © 
eosmocr 


Value. | Number. i Valu . ; 
$5, 397, 568 107, 294 $22. 03 
3,938,706 |. —- 76, 827 24. 59 
7, 256, 021 135, 139 22. 07 
5, 725, 371 74, 184 25. 82 
858, 772 10, 676 30.18 
4,549, 958 65, 30. 08 
44, 869, 248 544, 735 26.17 
7,523, 998 42, 406 25.14 | 
27, 495, 588 550, 981 23. 64 
924, 404 ; 22.90 
3, 890, 739 109,175 22. 63 
5, 189, 122 356, 19. 07 
3, 801, 523 821, 9.92 
2, 123, 582 152, 160 9.55 
6, 629, 115 503, 593 8.92 
2, 296, 808 350, 295 7.50 
3, 702, 425 442, 736 7.02 
3, 974, 706 370, 876 8.31 
2,307, 673. 220, 9. 61 
14, 449,520 | 4,823, 295 15. 27 
3, 600, 684 305, 522 12.03 
5, 177, 466 379, 168 13. 41 
4, 189, 362 , 604 20.79 
5, 848, 730 392, 162 20. 65 


Average 
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Number, average price, and total value of farm animals, ete,--Continued., 


Milch cows, | Cattle, other than milch cows, 
States ’ ories, | Aw - 
hates anid Territor! Number. ey Value. | Number. gh Value. 
Ohio .....2.....-22-.--+---+--| 720,441 | $20.35 | $21,400,003 | 006,127 | $27.16 | $16,463,012 
J ee rE re 4D4, 561 30. 85 14, 028, 207 DMS, 505 23. li , O62, 319 
i aS eee PERE 605, O16 20, 20 17, 692, 747 675, 608 25. 25 17, 060, 685 
1 ON Ae Rae ee er | 1,003,218 | = 82.85 82,955,711 1,304, 192 27.72 36, 150, OLL 
WY IIOOUNERY induc wtinwa vente cuca} Cea 28.70 | 23,872,821 607, BAL 22.76 13, 830, 060 
nt See 633, 993 27.50 17, 434, 808 03, 922 20.99 12, 465, B24 
I es incr Us Gee ss Ss | 1,214, 345 81.95 38, 798,323 | 2,207,739 28.71 63,395, 211 
SERINE. nis nikon venetneiested 606, 530 26.75 17,829,678 | 1,537,523 24. 80 88, 129, 028 
RE SE 20.15 19, 072,437 | 2,035, 774 26. 38 53, 705, 755 
PRB OU ONIN cnet Seis CoeeR xe 571, 591 30. 65 17,519, 264 | 1,213, 764 26. 82 32, 548, 295 
Month JRO «cc cnoken..ne-- B41, 579 28.10 9, 598, 870 432, O79 25. 08 10, 836, 978 
North Dakota. _... ee et 27.35 4,587, 115 245, 282 23. 08 5, 660, 008 
OMI s 5 ctiecnadcubinsasece | 42,713 31. 30 1,336,917 | 1,082,498 22.00 23, 814, 965 
We OMNIS hc. chee Sane | 17, 960 31. 85 572, 026 688, 02 23. 82 16, 390, 696 
GObOtNNG 5535-260 cae: 85, 660 32. 50 2, 784, 242 935, 826 26. 07 24, 392. 775 
Meee Wiewies: 5... 5.050002 65-. / 19, 126 26. 55 5OT, 795 731, 216 16. 86 12, 329, 397 
AMINE can Wht bapa nee bss 18, 222 26. 25 478, 328 509, O82 15. 34 7, 807, 026 
RIT See a ais wl So eae ok 5D, 564 23. 95 1, 330, 758 822, 464 17.75 5, 725, 345 
oe ey, Sie, ee aes ee | 18, 105 27. 85 504, 224 241, 201 17. 04 4,109, 350 
JE US Ss ed eee 29, 167 25. 50 743, T58 49, 142 18. 61 6, 498, 582 
COS oe a ae, 120, 297 25. 85 8, 109, 677 294, 862 18 5, 436, 952 
oS ee 115, 427 23.30 2, 689, 449 667, 030 17.93 11, 957, 188 
California ....... SS hteh son | 342, 392 28. 65 9, 809, 531 810, 615 18. 91 15, 328, 334 
Lo NAS SE et bee a 2,5 26.2 On, ¥ 42 Py ype 
Oklah ) 35, 59D 26. 20 932, 458 212, 814 22.42 4,771, 600 
Total .-.. ~-----2--0--| 15, 840, 886 | 27.45 434, 813, 826 | 29, 264, 197 20. 92 612, 296, 6B4 
Sheep. Swine. 
States and Territories. | lAverage!| + . Average ¥ 
+4) wi) Number. | price. | Value. Number. price Value 

Maine: ........ ee set | 232, 668 $2. 84 196 76, 067 $7.71 $585, 474 
New Hampshire .-.........-- 76, T54 2.96 227, 959 55, 825 8.15 454, 972 
SE EES 161, 107 3.38 543, 897 75, 453 7.88 594, 194 
Massachusetts .............. 41, 262 3.56 146, 997 57,131 8. 54 488, 010 
Rhode Island -...--....-..... 10, 769 3.2 34, 731 14, 146 7.86 111, 187 
Connecticut... .....22.-..... 30, 820 3. 52 108, 363 54, 274 9.83 533, 514 
gs EE RAR «eS 825, 446 4, 04 3, 332, 739 638, 849 7.24 4, 626, 44 
oh eased: eee 41, 067 3.78 155, 198 150, 368 7.25 1, 090, 545 
PaMMayivanie » 5.2622 6- 5 -. 782, 77 3.41 2,669,266 | 1,033, 001 6.78 6, 999, 613 
PIR WTO os . Seewine cs 12, 852 3. 59 46, 112 50, 055 7.16 358, 394 
ge Se od EA 132, 170 3. 28 433, 452 328, 567 5. 69 1, 870, 366 
eS See SS gi 380, $ 2. 57 980, 581 955, 781 3.45 3, 297, 444 
North Carolina -............ 290, 445 1.47 425,502 | 1,426, 774 3.03 4,318, 844 
South Carolina... .2.2...... 70, 787 1.58 112,197 | 1,031,150 3. 94 4, 062, 731 
Se ee ee ae 341, 233 1. 67 568,494 | 2,073, 254 3. 66 7, 592, 255 
I ne ee 89, 890 1.77 158, 925 456, 519 2.13 972, 386 
ee ee ee ae 219, 356 1.28 279,898 | 1,848,158 2.51 4,648,117 
Ray co Seen 266, 356 1.40 372,898 | 1,919,019 2.83 5, 432, 741 
en See eS ee 126, 769 1.41 178, 808 751, 413 2.91 2,186, 611 
iNT Tae is ge ee Sale Pe a 2,649, 914 1. 67 4,409,457 | 2,826,302 3.14 8, 874, 588 
CTT See ee ee Oe SER 136, 1.40 190,688 | 1,293,051 2.17 2, 805, 920 
rMOUIO ose ok tk 828, 808 1.% 575,907 | 1,688,338 3.23 5, 449, 956 
West Virginia .............. 448, 994 2.88 1, 292, 204 352, 727 3.93 1, 386, 217 
DN eh Se 649, 612 2.46 1,599,995 | 1,475,831 3.36 4,963, 219 
Rb Se ste cobs tn i 2, 416, 346 3. 42 8,274,777 | 2,330, 355 5.47 12, 737, 720 
i aaa te eee | 1,355, 391 o. 46 4, 695, O75 727, 757 5. 70 4,148, 943 
Cl EE SE Sa pa 667, 853 3. 54 2,361,863 | 1,326,961 5.17 6, 857, 735 
a Se eee ites ~ 8 CD 601, 168 3.44 2,065,914 | 2,159, 425 5.57 12,019, 360 
CONTE ee ie Be 715, 809 3. 20 2, 287, 725 920, 557 6.18 5, 689, 042 
MONOD: w... wea nwaencneset | 406, $29 2.86 | 1,164, 631 433, 003 5.39 2,331, 722 
IE i inci edith ness ee eee 573, 218 3.56 2,044,095 | 3,625, 831 5. 99 21, 704, 225 
PTE 7 OL Ss ee. Se ST 655, 428 2.63 1,727,708 | 3,105, 072 3. 98 12,358, 188 
NN i epee ees be ERR 226, 659 2.78 631,586 | 1,692,916 5.10 8, 641, 489 
ee ee ey ey ek 266, 163 2. 85 759, 362 | 1,327,128 5.38 7, 146, 582 
Boutn semmote ~. 220. cl. 349, 709 2. 65 926, 029 142, 617 5.55 791, 524 
(fetch DP): a 552, 668 2.48 876, 028 119, 105 5. 32 633, 045 
Pe ee Sa ae 3, 247, G41 2.40 7, 804, 081 46, 961 7.26 340, 935 
EE a * 1, 940, 021 2.95 5, 714, 382 22, 345 5. 84 130, 572 
OSS SEs er 1, 625, 089 2.38 3, 869, 445 22, 035 5.10 112, 379 
Ne wWemerIed. <. < -2s.2 5-52 2, 844, 265 1.89 5, 364, 284 29, 905 6. 07 181, 524 
Sow ON eS ee ee 845, 239 2.10 1, 773, 734 24, 772 8.40 208,181 
ON NG Ri Le ai eae eas 1, 978, 457 2.10 4, 144, 868 47, 335 6.31 208, 471 
1” eS aS ee 549,518 2.20 1, 206, 467 11, 349 3.94 44,716 
pS he ae ae San 1, 651, 343 2.19 3,612,313 71, 432 4.61 $29, 553 
Washington............--..- 744, 925 2.18 1, 622, 446 168, 546 4.96 835, 989 
athe Eos ke ae .| 2,682,779 1. 66 4,451, 150 220, 847 8. 68 801, 896 
“SSE SS TS ae eo ees 2,589, 985 2.23 5, 785, 915 467, 676 4.08 1, 906, 247 
CN ae aaelee ae -a e eae 25, 56 2.07 52,846; 84,010) 4.72 396, 429 
RIN 2k xtc Sania 5 ain | 87,656,960 | 2.46 | 92,721,133 | 39, 759, 993 4.39 174,351, 409 
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AVERAGE PRICES FOR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 749 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


|From Section of Foreign Markets.) 


Average import price of agricultural products imported into the United States 
during each of the jive fiscal years 1893-1897, and also during the six months 
ended December 31, 1897. 


[The import prices of merchandise here given represent “the actual market value or wholesale 
rice of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities, at the time of expor- 

tion to the United States, in the principal markets of the ie | from whence imported, and 
in the condition in which such merchandise is there bought and sold for exportation to the 
United States, or consigned to the United States for sale, including the value of all cartons, 
cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and ye of any kind, and all costs, charges, and expenses inci- 
dent to placing the merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United States.” 
(Act of June 10, 1890.) 

The export prices are the actual market values in the port of shipment. ] 


ANIMAL MATTER. i 


| Years ended June 30— : 
Articles imported. Seas SS ee ee ee = = ended 
| 1893, | 1804. 1895, | 1806. | 1997, |Dec. Bl, 

i 


Gattis, free of duty ............... head...) $120. 83 $17.14 | $6.63 $20.56 | $119.41 | $119.51 
@euue, Gutiable ....cc.derecknce. oe ae 7.91 10. 43 4.95 6. 89 7. 80 10. 41 
ee GALtLO. .... <.. <2 onuepeeeee a oe. 3 13. 87 11.75 §.11 6.93 7. 87 10. 61 
Horses, free of duty --.........-... do....| 384.40 551.55 330.17 196. 34 138. 85 187. 29 
Horned, dutiable.....2.c).-ciasdo =.) 106. 18 103. 96 53. 88 50. 72 58. 38 112. 14 
tel DOYESS..... ~~. <..a5sssheRee do....| 154.57 214. 01 80. 56 66. 82 66. 42 129.10 
Sheep, free of duty .............-- do....| 22.55 24. 84 15. 90 10. 85 13. 70 13. 81 
een, GUUEDIC . <..0.ucwnknce denubn dou 8 3. 46 3. 02 2. 25 2. 54 2.45 2.79 
etal shoen I Ee dou. 3. 66 3.25 2. 34 2.65 | 2.61 2. 87 
Pepa einer oo So. ee. a See pound-. . 200 . 201 274 278 | | 
Bristles, crude, not sorted, bunched or 

a Ae ae pee oS DOOM ala keks eck oc eementns 399 2.231 | -611 -a19 
Bristles, sorted, bunched or prepared, Y 

BIE Senin once seeped dale aieoiewmn pe ihianen shewmdieweush ene . 958 912 | 0B . 853 
4 UE To aR ES Re ae BS pound... . 943 1.041 . 956 . 913 : . 853 
pn on ee eS do-_-.- . 184 . 162 7 . 164 . 168 
(oS a ROOM do... 140 143 141 139 | 135 131 
TS get aan Hin Sires winnie: dozen 118 lll | 120 5 . 094 | 082 . 050 
Silk: | | 

eile ele, A ound.. 04) .618| . 434 rh ea - 264 
Raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, 
oes 5 | ee ee ig Ries i RG Ee. Ro 3.91 3.15 | 2.76 3. 28 2. 84 2.94 
Ne aie his Stankaane- pound -. 755 OAT 449 . 372 285 . BOA 
Pepa BA eee coe dec ok was do..-. 3.51 2.75 2.43 2. 86 2.37 2. 57 
Wool, class 1, clothing: 
ey 3. PRR cee ee Cae AEC ES AR TE el Fe ee | 158 . 166 
Oe ge th ee Rae, |) A EL GOsh. sieens ose ERS PS SE a a es ! - 265 . 281 
Wits! WOGl, Glass ¥. os. 22 don. . 182 . 164 153 166 | -171 . 180 
Wool, class 2, combing: 
CO eee ee a | os See ry eens) IES oe Sd eee 2 . 189 .197 
eS RE EES oe rh eS | eb ZI Ne heey Seva 211 .210 
PLE WOON, CURGS 0 Scan on ce dnenn do...- 218 | . 208 . 196 | - 220 .189 .197 
Wool, class 3, carpet: / , 
Sei SE POG sat wien th asenonite do... ~|noeeeeceec|eseeee ene] anne ee eees ies 105 . 089 
eee: ARES eR URIRRAERE BO aes Pyaar fob «ncpambnhedaetaea sabe Pree .118 . 087 
Total wool, clasa3 ...........---.- do.... 096 | 082 O91 | 097 105 099 
GAL WOOIR: ~.- saeneet tweak g0:.c. 122 | eel 124 | .141 152 . 130 
eG) 3.) wu acto men eee G0... 092 ' 097 O88 : 006 16 
Grease and oils commonly used in soap 

Sakina, O60 <0 cnc. a<ncdn nc es>s POURS: . 039 | . 0835 (O66: bo te ee 
RON eo i nisi Patented alee GO ede lantactcronhaeusnadel: . 202 220 227 287 
Hides and skins, other than goatskins, 

POUNG - 2... ~~ 22. ne weer een enn nn owen [a eneee an snlaneeen ane . 088 124 - 106 -lil 
Total hides and skins. ...... .-..OUMG-iok..s andadeeedeacten 115 .145 . 135 146 
bo, gE ORE pes Ee ee gallon... .451 ) . 368 41 . 383 |. ee eee 
Oils, animal, n. e. s., except whale and 

init eth fas i er TS ee . 383 | 343 . 820 . 827 .158 . 232 
IOC its decdde awnccbaal pound ... {-: .iaeslnbcsteoreneeetencs A Ss ee 
Sausage, bologna .............-.... ee eee A lo ininik ss Wh SA tae Sos 225 ee 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Argal, argol, or crude tartar....pound..| 081 . 067 . 068 . 096 O84 081 
BUM. cence inc 6 bunagesiteanstenie ushel.. . 468 455 410 379 . 310 . a4 
CRY COMMIS ) on. onde cewtinws das ese Goa. . 673 . O86 456 438 . 329 . B05 
a te Le RRS ae ee Abo TN pe ee do... & .418 471 . 262 . 274 . 260 . B52 
8 eS he ee und 051 058 - 066 067 1 . 055 

RU Ale EE By yushel #21 740 . 486 1.89 2.36 . BOT 
bead ooo Gees tee, aor.21 72 | ‘e51) [ee] 657] 77] “oan 
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Average import price of agricultural products, 1893-1897, ete. —Continued, 


Articles imported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. 


WOE SI in na cee ee eee barrel... 
Chocolate, other than confectioner y 
and sweetened chocolate. __.- pound... 
Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and leaves and 
aad... 3... pound... 

Cocoa, or cacao,pr epar ed or manu fac- 
tured.......- Ene ““ponna.- 
Total cocoa or cacao - eae eeu Oe 
Ps eee ae oe do__.. 
Chicory root, raw, unground. ___- do... 
Chicory root, r¢ asted, ground, or other- 
wise prepared... ............pound-- 
Total enicory root .........-..-<-- ae... 
Coffee substitutes, n. e. s_______-- a0. 2-2 
Total coffee substitutes. --......__- 1 a ee 
Cotton, unmanufactured--------- go... 
Frias e008 tow OF A8 oo s e ton-.- 
Plax, hackled, oteé......<...c.. eer, ORS 
Hemp, and tow Of. < o2-<0 vee ov-cs-wGOs o.-| 
Hemp, hackled, etc.-_........-..--- do...-| 
Istle or Tampic O fee 52. ca go.2: 
Jute and jute butts _..............do-.... 
yogis | Gab es) ey spay SEs Fa iri Tel ie oe 
a Ty ee SED eee ee AN Qo. =~. 
eT . 8 ee a0.2.: 
Prune juice, or prune wine __.-gallon_. 
CWRPRIES. «oa 60 oc ccntedes oes ae poee et: 
0 A ie ee EY Sek Se do... 
Ter ee eno) cen on ee ado. 
Plums and prunes —. 224. ..--cses-2 do: 2-3 
PRMIBID ES 2 oh occ cea n oe dace GO: 22 
WAN Ones oes oye ee OO. 525 
1 eee a ee ae Bad ton_- 
DS da cco unk, ie ae pound... 
RRR see oor eee he eee ee do 


CN 7 an ee bushel... 
Malt eens 3 in bottles or jugs - gallon.- 
Malt liquors in other receptacles.do--_- 


Total malt Hauors: .-.<<- 2. 5 22 Co 
Rn, OOOO Sr ee pound... 
CHWO ORF no eee eres gallon 
Volatile or essential oil_.______. pound... 


Opium, crude or unmanufactured, 
OSs) en a A RN IS. aD oS Wabi 


Opium, prepared...........-.--- pound... 
ne OPN. «2.2 doe h ascot eat | eae 
Were 23-53 a -pound.- 
Rice flour, rice ‘meal, and broken rice, 
tag | Se REE ES PRESS A SAS MRS 
Total rice and rice meal __.____- ound-.- 
Linseed or flaxseed __.........-- ushel.- 
Spices, unground: : 
J Rs el a ieee pound... 
Pepper, black and white-.._-- do. =. 
eee eS a ee ae OS do.-.- 
Spices, ground, etc ......_....-._- dou 
OU) GDIOOE < oot oo decks ee docs; 


Spirits, distilled: 
Of domestic manufacture, returned, 


praok eallon i252. 6) oe eee 
Uy a eee proof gallon-- 
RIND oa ato eck See uGe gG-25 
a SR Sees Sete do.2 
lL . SEES ee ee eee eee pound 
Oo ed Ae ee ee ere ee ton -- 
LUT, Sean Seer ene eae gallon..- 
Beet sugar, not above No. 16 Dutch 
SEES | Sty) OS eee pound. 
Sugar, other than beet, not above No. 
16 Dutch standard.-_._--..---- pound... 


Sugar, above No. 16 Dutch aad. 
Th; SS eee ee eee ee eee 
ag uae a ee ee pound... 


Tobacco, leaf: 
Suitable for cigar wrappers--do---- 
EO are ee on eee Gos. 


1893. 


$5. 42 
218 


- 120 


5 


Si SE naa ae 
Bagesees 


> 
3 


SSS 


Years ended June 30 


1894. 


$4. 85 


1895. 


SRSSRee 


ae ee ee 


RABRENEBS 


gue 
pees 
CI 
_ 
aoe 


021 


1896. 1897. 
$4.91 $4. 41 
173 163 
- 103 005 
-1l4 - 105 
- 146 ul 
-013 014 
. 033; . 035 
-014 . O14 
. 038 - 037 
-O17 -O17 
- 119 ; 
179. 21 168. 
488. 62 375. 
125. 26 124. 
243. 05 273. 
58. 78 53. 
22. 09 23. 
76. 30 73. 
65. 47 60. 
41.13 66. 
. 880 ; 
O17 
- 020 
- 054 


we 


weylseguesEeegezeazeeeNacy 


$4. 34 


Sf GEGE EE 


tet ete 


geenseeSs 
EVISRENENS 


sigeeuerebaes 


o, 


BBENB3S sStgey ase 


. Pope 


ph, 


ESE 


. Pr 


° 0 ee 


SNSZ SSSgk S2e gree 


3, 


ene e- eee 


LA 


AVERAGE PRICES 


Average <cheieit price of agricultural products, 1893-1897, 


Articles imported, 


1906, | 
VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. 
Total leaf tobacco. .............. pound..| $0. 523 
Mo te ON ee ee TRS ae do.. 3.20 
Beans and — bushel. . 988 
Cabbages . . ee CcaMtm Des. fe<-cn cack 
GRBRORS oaths oa cdi ze See ee ae bushel... ae 
et ae, bet Gov: 479 
3 8 RE Seem ae | Bae ee P| gallon. . 289 
Champ ne _— other sparklin & wines, 
GOEST POGGIO. ooo oe hoa nat bea dtaes ee 14. 91 
Still w ina 
cg eo See eee dozen... 5.18 
ee tS ee pe gallon... A i 


FOR IMPORTS 


Years ending June 0— 


1894 | 1895 
$0.559 | $0. 553 
4.24 3.61 
M4] 1.01 

425 | 450° 

270 - 264 
M74 | 14.77 
4.81 4.82 

- 699 697 


AND EXPORTS. 


a eee 


751 


ete, —Continued, 


Six 
months 
1 cae ee 
ec. 31, 
1896, | 1897, 1807 


OL . 64 9). 603 
1:30 38 4.00 
1.07 1.01 1.01 
O44 OD}. 22035 
es eane 1,12 493 
728 591 514 
. 8 BIO | scsncome 
14.73 14. O4 u4.73 
4. 86 4.77 4.97 
- 688 d 74 


Average export price of agricultural products exported from the United States, 
18938-1897, 


Articles exported. 


Years ended June 30- 


1893. 
ANIMAL MATTER, 

JO ae ee ae eee ee head $90. 68 
5s es See oe do... 14.51 
Ce ee eS epee 2 5 do._..| 242.20 
DISSE 8 SS See ee = eee Se et do....| 128.69 
Sheep ......- . J Eos. 3.39 
EE a a ae pound . 285 
eS oe es) ini SSR do-- . 188 
Ne ae eae 2 eee do._- . O94 

PE ee Ere dozen.- 231 
Feathers, crude and prepared, other 

than ostrich and egret. - Rirc ced Pee . 101 
Re She eee one a mane ware 9 e 101 
Hides and skins, other than furs- ae. SSS Se en! See, eee 
ee ee ee ee do-_- . O91 
Beef, ig, | oo ee ee SS ae = aaa es Goice . O86 
Beef. salted or Dickies .......-...- GG\s20 . 055 
imuet, other Carew) =. -..-..=.|..2..-+ ro Coe . 098 
SRDOW ach ce aa as 2.) oo . 051 
ee ee es Poe ed a do. . 091 
NEE ee, want crag a de ge do... 121 
Pol a rE yi RE do-_-_-. 
Pork. TIS NOG 23 ccdebutinn te ee do- 

Oe eh eo he eae eee ee ate. do... 

Mutton Si: te ae ESP ee SRE ae do- 
Ss) | RE ey eS do 


Oleomargarin (imitation butter). do.. 


2 | i ae ee es gallor_. 
@eneranimal oils... ...:....0csn6.ce do:..; 
moras airimal ollgz_.......<26s5 voce Pe 
OU oh ..pound.. 
MIIPS... Sos arublecrtodhweneeoe ado. 
ee ee ee” do.... 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
4 Er ee ae 5 bushel 
fee ane: Discuit........-. <6. ound. 
| a ee yushel.. 
IES le cs acs a mate ge do.... 
I oe ae ceekh barrel... 
es use ceuwoe bushel 
SEE Se ce etie c baeen ce nwowa und 
a sushel. 
eo co cise wae wean barre 
Rc cas omnews .. bushel 
OS _.... barrel. 
os eee eee gallon... 
Cotton, sea-island -.........-.-. pound... 
SS GEOR. 22.0 adhas wousnddeeO@Qusns 


a 
a 
=— 


sechatenath ai 


vo 


-, & 


- 097 


SESS2EE 


ss 
2 
~~ 


eequee. 25 


wz 


$3 


* 


2. 


Fae SSERESE 


oti of 


BE 


Six 

months 

ended 

1896 | 1897 Se 
$92.79 $92. 70 $84. 40 
10. 80 10. 30 8.57 
140. 52 120. 64 122. 92 
68. 63 72. 97 90.76 
6. 26 6.27 4.99 
- 152 .148 . 147 
. 084 . O91 . O87 

. 147 . 139 171 

. 166 Oe t.2 eee 
.115 . 089 . 095 
.079 . 068 . 070 

. 057 049 . 052 

. 066 . 051 . 053 

. 075 . 078 . O87 

. 078 . 059 . 060 
511 - 437 . B87 

. Ot 425 .412 
.510 . 435 . 390 

. B04 Py | epee US 

. 051 SE Es. ae 
128 118 157 
O45 . O46 . OAT 
=. Se . 405 423 
.378 . 306 . 336 
2. 36 1.90 2.05 
. 269 . 249 .272 

. 450 . 428 511 
2.96 2.87 3.03 
. 655 . 753 . 928 
3.56 3. 84 4.39 
138 12 .13 
.199 . 189 . 161 

. 080 O74 . 060 
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Average export price of agricultural products exported from the United States, 
1893-1897—Continued, 


Years ended June 30— Six 
; months 
Articles exported, a Ree ee tt (a 
1893, | 1904. | 1805. | 1806. | 1897, |Dec.3l, 
ay at | Sie ae i 
VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. | 
Tebal cobbem . oa pound..| $0.085 $0. 079 $0. 058 . 081 . O74 . 061 
pe et, Re at Pteig do... 061 059 065 | ” 050 saat at 
Apples, green or ripe. -.-......... barrel. 2.69 3. 09 2.39 2. 58 1.58 2.62 
Ginseng =. are. te oe pound.- 3.16 3.18 3. 54 3. 86 4, 68 3.81 
GOON. iti <5 ic a ena ec cre G0. 5 . 022 019 .OL9 O16 014 mies 
| = OY ERE PEER ERE Bice ahi. Bia Set 15.71 16. 36 14. 84 14. 80 13.71 144.07 
|. 7 a ee ee ee ee pound_. . 2387 - 220 - 107 . 038 114 . 153 
Lard substitutes, n.e.s__...-.....do__-- . 080 . 076 . 076 . 060 . 053 . 062 
IR oe ee ee 2 . 022 . 020 : .019 018 . 020 
Malt liquors in bottles._....._-- dozen_. 1.44 1. 34 1.15 1.20 1.16 1.21 
Malt liquors in other receptacles__gal-- . 266 252 256 | . 240 233 a § 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal, cotton-seed, 
ct REE, LS Rotem gies eee EMME xcs, PEE . 009 . 009 . 009 . 009 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal, flaxseed _Ib--|__-.....-.!-.---.-__- 012 -O1L . 009 . 010 
Total oil cake and oil-cake meal__do-__-. 012 . 012 . 010 O10 . 009 . 009 
Oottonseed of... gallon -. -415 . 402 - 322 . 282 - 254 - 256 
Linea On. 6 oe ee re eee . 523 . 523 . 596 495 . B84 . 401 
Penpermins of! ......<.=: 5... pound... 2.68 2.61 2. 22 2.05 1.58 1.40 
pT: SAR Se elidel eles . 033 . 026 . 038 . 010 . 088 . O44 
Rice bran, meal, and polish-.-.--- GO a.2 .010 . 009 . 008 . 005 - 006 . 006 
Mai 2S ieee EE Re oe > Cae 121 . 100 . 093 . 079 077 . 064 
Cee. kee ee oa: 5.- . 008 . 008 . 008 . 007 . 006 006 
OS Ra Ce Se bushel _- 1.19 1.18 1.17 . 910 . 820 . 899 
ieee ee. = ee so ound - - 071 . O44 . 056 O44 . OB4 . 61 
Alcohol, including pure, neutral, etc., 
WOES MOB DOU So cin canis stinseus Dae we oe 323 . 358 . 268 . 257 . 336 481 
Brangy =..:..-2-- oo oe proof gallon-.- Ay f: . 805 . 942 .978 1.07 1.46 
oy EOE ae ee PRE | ae. 1.20 1.11 1.29 1. 36 1.36 Litaa 
Bourbon whisky -.-.-..- -----.------ g0...2 . 942 . 906 1.03 1.34 . 742 87. 
TRG WGI. So snade vawotes -- sence de 0.222 1.26 1.04 1.97 1.70 1.80 2.01 
Distilled eae, 7". SO. ee te . AT . 431 . 389 . 450 .451 93 
Total distilled spirits -........._-. go.2> . 932 . 878 914 . 967 . 834 -893 
SS SS Soe ob eee | pound... . 032 . 032 . 031 . 028 021 - O17 
pe a eee eee ee gallon_- 19 111 . 093 . 106 . 088 -O74 
eel ae eae | eal pound . 037 . 038 . 032 . 085 . 082 . 089 
rime. Samer no. 2a ee Se ee . O47 . O44 - 046 . 049 . 047 . 051 
Re AIR IS Ree eS ih go.) . O47 . O44 . O45 . 049 . 045 -050 
Surety’ riewn e ee s Co eS pee 2) Pe Race lela] AARC RN - OUT |... .snocnvaheeeeeeeee 7 
onseeo. lent ==) 2-2... =. tee 6..© & . 090 O85 . O87 . 085 080 087 
Tobacco, stems and trimmings_--do-... . 084 052 - 025 . O21 022 018 © 
Total tobacco, unmanufactured --do_-__- . 086 083 . 086 . 083 078 085 
Beans and peas -.-............-- bushel... 1.91 1.76 1.77 1.33 1.23 3) 
ONE i ee eee a5...5 1.06 1.01 . 876 . 738 817 824 
pO Oe ee Pee Go... . 828 812 . 730 - 546 556 - 772 
I oe es ee ee es allon -- . 140 140 . 141 . 138 13 
‘Wine, 2n botéles .:..--. =<. acu ozen.- 4. 64 4. 62 4.04 4.05 4.14 4.22 
Wine, in other receptacles --..- gallon... . 522 474 485 . 434 426 
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SUGAR STATISTICS. 


Value of sugar imported into the United States from the principal countries of 
supply during each fiscal year from 1893 to 1897, inclusive. 


[From Section of Foreign Markets. } 


Years ended June 30— 


Countries from - een iPr] Annual average, 


which imported. 1803. | 1804. 1895. 1896. | 1897. | 1893-1897. 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. |Per ct. 
oe Ee Se A a 60, 637, 670 | 63,147,745 | 40,100, 204 | 24,102,835 | 11,982,473 | 39,994,186 | 39.37 
hn ae 9, 526,959 | 11,198,222 | 6,882,916 | 12,528,755 | 20,844,019 | 13,886,174 | 13.67 
B17 ee 8, 502, 226 9, 461, 857 7, 403, 658 | 11,336,796 | 13,165, O84 9, 973, 924 9. 82 
Dutch ‘Bast Indies...| 4,783,268 | 7; 808: 871 5, 759, 436 i 388, 487 | 13,090,323 | 8,566, 077 8.43 
British West Indies.| 9,487,479 | 6,890, 949 3, 989,614 | 4,700,527 | 5.893.877 | 6,192, 489 6.10 
key Guiana ...... 5,017,661 | 4,216,414 | 2,517, 7: 3,414, 368 | 3,657,025 | 3,764, 3.71 
| RNS eee 2,921,946 | 5,688, 714 2 701, 287 3,776,486 | 2,136,989 | 3,445, 084 3.39 
has dane Islands...| 2,865, 966 3, 655,627 | 1,111,006 | 2,270,902 | 1,199,202 | 2,220,541 2.19 
Santo Domingo-..... 2,054,243 | 2,875,810 | 1,188,951 | 2,459,302 | 2,05 59, 169 2,127, 495 2.09 
Puerto Rico ...2.-... 3, 228) 933 9) 304 051 994, 1, 707, 308 1 577,911 | 1,980, 457 1.95 
Co 2,122,316 | 2,357, 754 458,779 | 1,771,980 | 2,311,309 | 1,804, 428 1.78 
United Kingdom ....| 1,024,189 1, 824, 072 976, 266 | 1,402,694 | 1,452,004 | 1,335, 845 1. 32 
“PSU eee i Se eee 96,277 | 2,657,425 | 2,616,423 | 1,212, 862 1.19 
Austria-Hungary .-..} 1,098,793 | 1,428, 083° 178, 472 958,402 | 1,957,027 | 1,128,155 Le 
Netherlands. .......- 79, 354 789, 668 296, 761 1, 182, 605 1, 916, 933 853, 064 . 84 
J 6 a 386, 486 800, 218 668, 287 920, 301 313, 803 617, 819 61 
BIOSS Ut. Sacco enanoe 8, 059 428, 506 1,412 859,359 | 1,421,317 543, 731 . 54 
Dutch Guiana --__-... 397, 065 426, 541 195, 589 289, 243 380, 959 337, 880 .30 
Danish West Indies - 431, 217 473, 153 205, 3383 261, 728 316, 781 337, 642 33 
LoL Sa Se = 70, 939 193, 476 289, 060 92, 692 74, 191 304, 072 a) 
Hongkong --....--..-- , 448 435, 738 236, 292 853, 610 87, 465 279, 311 27 
ISAT Mod... wt acbeecue ee 134, 514 49. 725 461, 054 417, 850 212, 629 4 | 
Other countries -_-_-- 333, 378 f 211, 701 822, 914 _1,19 194,047 047 461, 789 45 
MOURN ee PSN 100. 00 


Quantity of sugar imported into the United States from the principal countries of 
supply during each fiscal year from 1893 to 1897, inclusive. 


[From Section of Foreign Markets. ] 


i Years end une 30— 
ight “et . Annual average, 
imported. 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. 1897. 1898-1897. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Poun | Pounds. Pounds. |Per ct. 
Re Ra 1, 848, 652, 253 2, 127, 502, 319 1, 845, 763, 398 1, 093, te 312 577, 790, 1731, 497,575,891) 36.52 
Germany -...--- 326, 827, 509 358, 649,535) 311, 182, 968 525, 991, Ps 604, 233, 071, 625, 376, 948) 15.25 
Dutch East In- 

| ees 183, 492, 832 288,013,620, 280,464,270 567,670, 780 634, 171,629 390,762,626) 9.53 
io 289, 553, 529, 326, 574,584, 274,385,228, 352,175,269 431,217,116) 334,781,145) 8.17 
British West | 

arigies: . 23. 332,968,755 256,821,752) 193,498,237) 217,421,118 322,103,866) 264,562,745) 6.45 
| es 114,598,997, 258,447,122 180,262,089 191,457,878 140,773,692) 177,107,945) 4.32 
British Guiana} 159,061,559) 134,455,359) 110,848,960, 146, 433,256) 175,639,179) 145,287,663, 3.54 
Philippine Is- 

ee 22,413,780) 124,052,343) 68,770,492 145,075,344) 72,463,577 106,555,107) 2. 60 
SantoDomingo| 64,036,960) 89,421,821) 66,492,169 116, 972, 841 131, 279. 582| 93,640,675) 2.28 
PuertoRico...-| 99,617,911 75, 546, 030) 56, 352, 954) beng 810) 86,607,317) 79,941,404) 1.95 

- _..----| 71,822,733) 80,479,170) 24,338, 139) 2, 721, 186 130; 423, 987; 75,857,043) 1.85 

me ee ©. 785, 000). .-05t 2 23, 250,815 00, 335. 817) 124,055,211) 51,471,281) 1.26 
United King- ) 

ee 81,964,310) 58,241,416, 40,610,295 56,992,162 68,250,019 51,211,640, 1.25 
Austria Hun- 

eee 34, 391,679) 44,536, 822 7,411,234 40,708,929) 105,138,128) 46,436,358 1.13 
Methaviands. a 2,717,110) 23,829,548) 12,600,208!  40.965.863) 82,248,664) 32,472,278 .79 
Breance 2... -- 157, 204 13, 909, 622 35,832 34,810,370) 92,169, 241 28, 216, 454 . 69 
| ae 10,575,216, 21,189,075, 23,696,923 31,827,859) 11,437,760) 19, 745, 367 48 
Danish West . 

Co 13, 894,070) 15, 558, 546 9,131,589, 12,202,619) 16,999,347 13, 557, 234 33 
Dutch Guiana - 14, 798,065; 12,787,452 8, 704, 544 12,299,609, 18, 043, 833 13, 344, 701 33 
eee eric | ---... -.-..-- 8, 595, 345 8,776,030| 26,564,115) 25,895,460) 12, 966, 190 a 
Hongkong ----- 7,847,396] 11, 208, 629 8, 351, 495, 2, 046, 973 “3 243, 630 8, 538, 625 a 
argos... ...- 20, 480, a 8, 846, 249 8, 329, 961) , BOL, 887 1, 098) 330 7,011, 924 ae 
Othercountries| 12,358, 2: 11,532,522] 16, 162, 679) 15,611, 408| 63,622,921] 23, 857, 550 58 

Total... . 574, 510, = 896, 3, 896, 338, 5 4,918, 905, 733)4, 100, 278, 7 ys 100. 00 


3, 766, 445, oe 345, 5, 193, sai, 
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Average price per pound of Standard A” sugar in the New York market and 
average consumption of sugar of all grades, per capita of population, in the 
United States from 1878 to 1897. 


[From Division of Statistics. ]} 


Consump- Consump- 
. yen tion per Average | “tion per 
Calendar year— ~ capita of Calendar year— bg capita of 
opula- 
pound. | Ppp™ pound. pope 
Cents. | Pounds. Cents. | Pounds, 
8. 94 44.8 1888 ee eee ee ee ee 6. 69 56.7 
8.53 407 ERO S oo ee eee 7.59 61.8 | 
9. 48 4353 iP REDO. cisec lade Sdetewe ae 6. 00 52.8 
9. 84 PSE eee SA eS 4.47 66.1 
8. 87 46,451) 1808 os See ee ese _ 421 63.5 
8.14 02) |) $808 3 Se aueaesseeee 4.72 63.9 
6. 37 RO.d || 1806 . Set. eee 4.00 66.0 
6. 06 BSS 8 it R806 Coc crc eee 4.00 62.6 
5.81 BBD i 0808; pesca eee eee 4.41 61.6 
5. 66 BT BOT & ee Se ee 4.38) .« 64.5 


TEA, COFFEE, AND LIQUORS. 


Consumption of tea, coffee, wines, distilled spirits, and malt liquors in the United 
States, per capita of population, 1870 to 1897. 


[From Division of Statistics. } 


Distillea | Malt 


Wines. | spirits. | liquors. — 


Year ending June 30— Tea. Coffee. 


Pounds. Pounds. | Gallons. |Proof gals.\ Gallons, 
10 0. S07 ‘5.aL 


1500 2S RE 5 be Bt ee 32 

iT aN RS CSSD TE RRA ES Wats 1.14 7.91 40 1.62 6.10. 
1 EG NORRIE Cog ene“) SONS 1.46 7.28 41 1.68 6.66. 
WA es aaa Gee i Rae 1.53 6.87 45 1.63 7.21 
EE Pe Rn Mat Re oe 1.27 6.59 .48 | 1.51 7.00 
a ee 1.44 7.08 45 1.50 6.71 
RES FE OEE EG COREE SE 7 | 1.35 7.33 45 1.33 om 
1, Sek RO RED VR GE RRR Ee 1.233 6. 94 47 | 1.28 6.58 
SONGS See indy LY Be NOUR So ae 1.33 6.24 47 | 1.09 6. 68 
NSN ied. ee ee eee 1.21 7.42 1) 11 7.05 — 
(7S a Rag Seca iy Ramah Fs $2 1.39 8.78 56 1.27 8.26. 
TOES ant ree WORE? ee PSE 1.54 8.25 47 1.38 8.65 
TOR Bi en hs ead ae en FA ee 1.47 8. 30 49 1.40 10.03 
TG 6 re eece i co ee, rie oe Se 1.30 8.91 48 1.46 10.27. 
iT? ES aS prea! hl Me Rib OSM Sab A 1.09 9.26 87 1.48 10.74 
SORES 5 Ged 845) Sai ae yes to een 1.18 9. 60 .39 1.26 10.62 
1 RE ee Seat beep heed ae > 1.37 9. 36 45 1.26 11.20 
1 ROS aa ian dele ans Seis te: ee. 1.49 8.53 55 1.21 11.23 
a PS Re ne Oe LR i eR 1.40 6.81 61 1.26 12.80 
1: Ras Sie “ede  ga ee Sy he 1.29 9.16 56 1.32 12.72. 
TT ae: Se ane oP hot it RT oO Rem rh 1.33 7.83 46 1.40 13.67 
1, REN ak ie BNR Nd Sac OPER ti cheat 1.29 7.99 45 1.42 15.23. 
: Te a ae ee PON a PEE OS ar 1.97 9.61 44 1.50 15.10 
SOND. Pee in. hs, oe pe oben peal Ved, ee 1.32 8. 24 48 1.51 16.03. 
BARE tobe fae ee Be, te, ote ee ee 1.34 8.01 31 1.33 15.18 
SOEs. Deca bes. ee oe eae eee cee 1.38 9.22 .28 1.12 14.95, 
TORS ee ee hs. eke ee ae ee een 1.31 8. 04 26 1.00 1 
MRE a ae aoe 1.55 9,95 .53 1.01 
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TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


Grain in sacks by steamers. 
[Rates, in cents, per 100 pounds. | 


(Compiled for Bulletin No. ld of the Division of Statistics, from reports of the St, Louis Mer- 
chants’ ee ] 


From St. Louis. Mo., to - 


a "Memphis, Tenn. Vic keburg. Miss, New Orleans, La. 
lon Sat lc Longest ! | Longest 
|Highest. Lowest. ‘ine ect. Highest. & Lowest. inef eat. Highest. a a Lowest. ineffect. 
4 n / | } 

| Ge bP | | 11.9 | 14.3, 3 Ci 19 ie 19 (| 33 14 | 19 
"ae 50 | 7.4 7.4| 50 10 10 | 3 10 | 10 
EERE ne 20 | 10 12. 5 | 35 its) 17.5 | 2 } 10 2.5 
1880. _- a 12.5 20 30 20 20 | 15 20 
1 See 22.5 | 15 15 30 20 4 30 38 15 22.5 
1862. ...... 17.5 | 12.5 12.5 | 30 20 20 | 20 20 
| ee 7.5 12.5 17.5 | 2% 20 25 | 22. 12.5 | 2» 
tS 15 13 15 22. 5.'| 20 20 17.5 12.5 12.5 
Jt ee | 15 15 22.5 | 22.6 22.5 17.5 15 17.5 
TOMB: desnos 1 | 10 10 20 | 17.5 17.5 17.5 15 17.5 
LOT een 20 10 10 20 17.5 w 20 15 17.5 
|! Se 15 10 10 20 17.5 17.5 17.5 | 12.5 | 12.5 
| (a 17.5 10 ll 25 17.5 17.5 » 20 17.5 | 17.5 
. SS 12.5 10 10 17.5 15 17.5 17.5 15 | 5) 
,  _— a 20 10 10 25 17.5 | 17.5 20 15 15 
1892. ...... 20 10 10 25.5 17.5 17.5 20 15 17.5 
12 12 ° 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 15 17.5 
1894_...... 1b 12 a 20 17.5 17.5 20 12.5 20 
Se a 10 10 20 12.5 15 20 i) 10 
CO 12.5 | 16 10 | 17.5 | 15 15 15 WwW 15 
Sh. ae ) 8 8 Ss -] 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 


————— C _— 


Miscellaneous commodities, New York to Chicago by rail. 
AVERAGE RATES FOR LESS THAN ee QUANTITIES, IN CENTS, PER 100 


{From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series, of the Division of Statistics. ] 


| heel: | | Crock- Soap 

» | en ery — ; 
Year Coys a Toad. amd ae on iomseg so Molas- | Rice. Castile Com. 

imple : ‘ F § and | 
— | ated | fancy. ass 

| / } 

| 

_ geaeey ea 137| 137] 60 | 117} 117} 117 117 | 60 60! 60) 7) 9 
1808 oan Bk | 56) 103) 103... 87 |-----|--------) 36 | W356 

 ocee | 99] 9] | Petes 2 a RRS Tiare med - 92 | 
ae ms'| 18) ae eh. oe eee ee a ee 98 69 
if er Se a. 8h) wo, 49-36 58 | 36 46) 46) 71| 46 
etc see. 105) 10 | 8) %8 81| 43 72 | 43 55| 51} 93) 55 
ae | ae BL | oe aL BL 50 Bl 40; 381; 62; 40 
jess... 8r “eae 87 | 4] 871 87 62| 37 | 37) Te 49 
ae Ee fl CEES. | 48| 2) 2] 40 | 24 41; 2%3/| 48) 8 
1876 _- ae as | 87} 20! 20] 2) 2) 2] | 37] B 
ee 9 ees 33| 56} 33| 38] 50| 33} 40| 33 65 | 40 
| eee eae 41; 41) 41] 41) 41; 41); 41; 41; 62) 41 
SRE 40| 40). 40) 40 40 | 40| 40) 40| ool 40 
is 9 ae 40) 40 40) 40 40/ 40) 40| 40 60, 49 
deep) Se] | | | | | BR] Sl SB] a) & 
Se i ee 35| 35 35 | 35 35| 30/ 30| 35 60, 3 
| 2a 2 35| 35| 35] 35 35 | 25 25 | 35 60) BS 
 _oae 9 eee | | wl | 20 | 2 45| 37 
a 4 ae 3 | 35| 35] 85 Si.) -21.2 60 35 
aa 3 ee 5) 46) 35, 35| 35] 33] 33| 35 | «3 
eee 73 49| 35) 49 357 35 | 35 | 35 35 | 35 63 BS 
"ae 75 50! 35 | 50 35 | 35) | | 3) 3 65 | 35 
. 75 50| 35| 50 35 85 3| 3) 3! 3 6 3 
| ae 7% | 50| 85] 60 35| 35 | 3] 3] 3% 49| 33 
=a 75 50| 35| 50 35 | 35 | 3/ 3 | 35) 3% 3 | 3 
. J ee 75 50| 35] 6580 35} 35 So DB 6 3 35 | 35 
eel 75 50| 85 | 50 85 | 35 | 35 | 3 33) 35 35 | 35 
~ 75 50! 35| 50 35 | 35 35| 35| 9] 3 35| 35 
Sa 75 50| 35| 50 $5 | 35 | $5 | 35 35 | 35 3 | 3 
= =a 75 | 50) 35 a 35 | 35 3 | 35 as) 6 £3 


R 
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AVERAGE RATES FOR CARLOADS, IN CENTS, PER 100 POUNDS. 
[From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series, of the Division of Statistics. } 


Crock- 


Ast ery 
6 Furni-| ous Bag-| and | Cof- Sug-| Molas- 
Year. eatin tural Lead.| cinz.| earth-| fee. | Starch. ee | nes, | Rice. |\Castile 

mple oa and | mon. 

ments. | Bh .2 | | 
pt eee 137 137 60 | 117 87 4 57 117 60 60 93 
108 se nans 122 122 56; 108 pf eee i a EY 2 56 56 
ee 99 99 oF BREE Pere eee a PEE 54 5+ 
1870 63552235 113 113 61 OB 22 cwelecees 7 1 Pee Sail) BEL op 98 60 
peepee i} sl1| 30f 71/49) 36 58/36 46 | | =| 48 
1872 ....------ 105 105 93 93 81 72 43 55 51 93 55 
1873 .....-.--- 69 54 31 62 31 31 50 3L 40 31 62 40) 
1874 ....--..-- 81 49 37 74 37 37 2 37 49 aT 74 49 
$970 3.502243 53 33 25 48 2 24 40) 24 41 25 48 33 
Ty eee 3 23 a7/ 2| | gs] 20] | 20| sr] a 
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lee 7 41 41 41 41 41 41 41 41 41 62 41 
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no, eee 63 30 25 35 30 25 25 y 30 25 63 30 
1) pepe ae 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 25 30 25 65 30 
it: Se Sees 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 25 30 25 65 30 
pf dates ae 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 25 30 25 44 26 
08 <2. 2s o- 5 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 24 30 25 25 23 
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ROOD Socks awe 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 24 30 25 25 25 
1806 .205<0258 65 30 25 35 30 25 25 24 30 25 25 25 
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Ee toe enna cae camannaen= mip ama pee = pian = pte 137 137 137 1387 
oy Ay RS See Be | ES 3 Se en Een t 122 122 | 122 122 
Uta Rk Ee eet Se AE ae eens 99 | 
pa RE Ba Ce ae SR ie eg a Sse. Eo 113 113 | 113 113 
| aan SS Re eee ee 8 Se lc 81 $1 | 81 81 
1 ES ET ET INR OR SS. PRS SEAS BRR * 105 ¥3 | 105 | 105 
RR ee ae eae: a ea eens Soe cane ornm wasn 69 Gd 69 69 
i ee ee a Oe aii ee eas S ae eae 81 81 81 81 
TS RR aE GR nee en ee SS is 53 53 53 53 
TID Be SRR es ee RE 2 Cae ee ee ee ae oan ole 39 39 39 39 
BOs see 5: ek ee ee ae © ae ee 72 72 72 72 
| ESSE GE ae TEI OA SS aa SSR ae 77 77 77 77 
Se ie ca (Ae ee ae ee eee 75 75 75 75 
(| RE es PCS Sa aieee a ey oe m2 75 75 75 75 
en > fie Ck 2S) en as oe oe 65 65 65 
ee Bae 8 2 oo 8 ee a ee ee ere ee 56 56 56 

ee GM bo oie kp ae, ee A 2 ee ee 75 75 75 
pl” AE eT a a eS ee ee Re 2 75 75 75 75 
CO a Rae = ee ees 2 ee 56 56 56 
DO SS SS Se re ate ee 75 66 75 75 
CE ERIE Ses SRR PS ek RS RRS ee ey 5 eae 75 50 75 75 
1 eee ee ES Re ee ee ee et ee ES 73 49 73 73 
LARS SE? Ee yy Ph Le ee 75 50 75 75 
es ee ae ee le ek en Bee ee 75 50 75 75 
GA ere aed See OE AE ee ee 75 50 75 75 
2 RO Se a SS TE ee. Nee: - 75 50 75 (6) 
SRS TRS BS SRS ee eye tee - 75 50 75 75 
0 A SC SS SD ER aie SY ae eS Sees yee 75 50 75 75 
OG Re eee Se ARS i eh ee on Dera 75 50 (6) 75 
OS Eine Sa ae Eee ee ee 75 50 75 75 
TE ae ot ES Ca I A end nants — 75 50 75 75 
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Live stock and dressed meats, Chicago to New York. 
AVERAGE RATES, IN CENTS, PER 100 POUNDS. 
[From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series of the Division of Statistics. 


Dressed hogs 
Horses Dressed as 
Year. Cattle.) Hogs. |Sheep.| and Refrig 
mules beef. erator yar 
cars 
ats HARES x tats ac x that ttn aide pi nites ates 0! aretha ad eaters re ak, Nedra in ot Veancerieiec a aire SE: bc cede soelcaboesieene 
ss aiid gegen vente ot ciintedliion Lockie eta season ik Wie aue baie ands dilsa6 aaaNene aS siwebaln aonbhae 
a SE Sree LE he ES a ba 4 i Sa RAY | 85 |...222----|enenneenne 
| Be Sete ir ele | hee: Se A ke c Vi os ani pty ce 
Ge EGE OEE? ee SR I a eee. Ve Rk ees fh Pe ees ee ees 
A gi Re ESP ES RE EES SS CYS 72 adwlewina vane 
Sauces Macedo eesenea scececs sauna os wiser tiensia ak mhae pwr ares te Sanhw cous ‘ we SPrrrirtri.s. 
Sion occa els a sis ps a taal nt Se hen iw woe 47 45 61 60 82 oa‘an at sin ated wc 
ee kt RE ee eS ee 55 43 65 60 S56 |. caceduo~s|ewereee 
iohapietic' scien aisle Welinicsia, weosawr Gane een ee aia BD5 31 61 60 OO | vc ccswenvel canes eee 
OS es 1 aE a ee ee 36 20 53 60 fn Pee ep 
ee teebtee tn Sacitnwonedas itena main 40 82 50 60 Pee (ee 
Oe ae ee ee 81 28 44 60 1 eee BAD 
ae ot ee 31 26 43 60 Pe ee 
NS oo actu cee deren ens 33 30 42 60 61 53 48 
SAGs 2 cy Sa a 33 32 40 60 62 59 54 
AE EET ee 22 26 31 60 46 46 | 44 
A OE RS eS 25 30 30 60 47 47 45 
eS ee ee eee 23 28 30 60 39 39 39 
‘cal A EN SAAT IE SES 27 30 30 60 45 45 45 
i nda san odin S otek ale ll la PU a ts 28 28 30 60 45 45 45 
rede OE es Se ee ke NS SER 28 20 30 60 45 45 45 
Mee 2 wn dus Soee eee wen aes 28 80 30 60 45 45 45 
AONE Mea er wm aergor ye he So Le te 28 30 30 60 45 45 45 
Bee i eos sthcle Ge wi ton ae eres 28 30 30 60 45 45 45 
ABE PS 8 2 ee tpn = ee a TEE 28 30 30 60 45 45 45 
Grain, Chicago to New York. 
AVERAGE RATES, IN CENTS, PER BUSHEL. 
[From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series of the Division of Statistics.] 
Wheat. Corn. 
: P Via lake Via all 
Via lake and rail. Via all rail and Sail. rail, 
Year. es RED OF by) ail an See WR CL See 
Stent iy (sported bit | peeked Be (oceeon Be | poemed bal chosen 
or port y | porte ported by | ported by porte 
ew Yor Chicago ew Yor Chicago | Chicago  Chionae” 
Produce | Board of oduce | Board of | Board 5 Board of 
Exchange.| Trade. |Exchange.| Trade " 
Day Apia Ee ee: MR ee Ae LR. PY 06. 61452. 231M 36.19 
Ber ae Sik ae mde mca ape ee en a ee es Ce eee eed OA. SE Vs ett 32. 48 
EY Re EE aa Seed eo ee al Sods se tg eee a 32. 48 
Bed nee auctor e pine dl saree aa eek eon ee ae re 5 Oe, SO 38.81 
8 D2 GER oR, aS EE YR NPD 8 g Pe ee 39. 54 
Ss a grits nied nom ervreseg pmlc altaaete eh taceriges ck igre se Tia a ee eg ck! 33.88 | .........--- 31. 63 
Boch iinoems on wt tai cating oe <oay apebe de erates abe iene ea eee a ea 29. 51 [once eee eee 27.55 
SOD mie Pe ee el OL me OE OP SS ) oes ee 26. 62 
Seer eye Bee) EN eee 30.60 
i 9 A BS Se SR Ly a a St ae ee 30. 22 
PS SO ERE Bes. Ei i 30. 49 OG Biot 2. 25.28 
oR Re 18. 18. 80 26. 39 26. 74 17.71 24.96 
Ee Senne wea ene 19.15 19.5 28.98 26.11 19. 32 24.37 
wane ence nnn n en nenn nnn s ones wee. 22. 76 27.75 28. 47 21. 24 26.57 
ot Se Aa age 24. 91 26.25 29. 80 81.13 23. 67 29.06 
RY Is alee womens 3 23. 64 21. 63 29.17 27.26 20.19 25.42 
1 See Sy Ce 15. 20 15. 37 25. 81 23. 61 12. 48 22.08 
ee cue e 12.71 12.09 20. 97 20. 89 11. 34 19.50 
Ln Se ee 10. 58 10.19 14. 80 15. 12 9. 68 14.12 
. PES 15. 08 14.75 19. 37 19. 56 13. 42 18.08 
. 8 11.31 LL. 99 17.56 17. 56 10. 45 16.39 
125 as 13. 30 13.13 17.90 17. 74 12.20 14.56 
ie pets 15. 70 15. 80 19. 90 19. 80 14. 43 17.48 
Cee 10. 40 10.49 14.40 14. 40 9. 42 13.40 
Me Son a sac ose 10.90 | 10.91} 14.60 14.47| 10.38 13.50 
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Grain, Chicago to New York—Continued. 


AVERAGE RATES, IN CENTS, PER BUSHEL. 
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Average freight rates, in cenis, per ton per mile. 
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1882. - 715| 1.993) 1.808) 1.948) 2.156} 2. 249] 2. 024) 2. 605) 2.288) 2.505) 2.579 2. 706) 
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1895-_...| 1.819) 1. 770} 1.837) 1.560) 2.215] 1.971) 2 1. 995) 2.146} 2. 411 2.318) 2.040 
1896_...| 1.769) 1. 752) 1.838) 1.641) 2.148) 1.950) 1 1.979) 2.108) 2. 375) 3 2.187) 2.019 
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